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The 
the  Moving 

Doe8i\  matter  who  you  are  or  how  strong 
joa  are,  die  great  "conie-badL**  nowadays  is, 
"What  d'ye  know?'' 

BnoBS — ftot  bnwD  count  motk  wken  big  podtioos 
■■dlMgeiArifiMetobehad.  ''lH^uti  d'ym  know*' 
m  Ike  one  graft  qnotioo  dial  draws  the  Ime  between 

Wbat  do  yon  know?  Are  you  to  proficient  at  one 
qiedal  tiling  that  kwin  wm  you  a  big  salary?  You  con 
be.  Mark  the  attached  coupon  opposite  tbe  occupation 
that  appeak  to  yon,  and  man  the  coupon  to-day  to  the 
laldHonnl  Coaeqx»dence  Schook. 

It-  doeitt't  nuAler  what  your  hamficaps  may  be — 
wheibcf  yoa  lire  £ar  away,  have  little  spare  time  or 
spare  caah  j  "or  what  your  schooling  age  or  occupation — 
so  loi«  m  to6  ^gft  ambition  and  can  READ  AND 
WRiTEg  Ine  I.  Vf  fS:  can  train  you  in  your  own  home  to 
0  fast  the  posiliod4btf  ^hich  you  have  a  noforol  Wang, 

Mark  the  coupon  JoT  more  money.  The  1.  C.  S. 
has  been  raisiDg  salaries  (etofcr  21  jears.  This  is  sound 
ptool^ol  L  C  3.  abiBhr  t»  take  your  salary.  Maridng 
Ae  coupon  to  find  how  the  L  C  S.  can  raise  your 
idary  coilB  nothing  and  places  ] 
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Mark  and  Mail  it  NOW.  t^ 
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a        . Explain,  withoai  torther oblUration on  mypart, how        .■ 
I  can  qualify  tor  the  fmsitloa  before  which  fmark  X.         M 
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445-;-9"»o  Investor.  Q.  I  have  some  money  in 
two  building  and  loan  associations  and  have  noted  with 
some  concern  that  you  say  investment  in  companies 
like  these  has  not  proved  satisfactory.  Please  tell 
me  why. 

A.  You  have  misinterpreted  our  former  remarks  to 
some  extent.  The  fault,  however,  may  perhaps  have 
been  with  us  in  not  making  it  sufficiently  clear  that  a 
very  sharp  line  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between 
the  two  general  classes  of  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions. There  are  those  which  operate  as  cooperative 
k>cal  or  neighborhood  associations,  and  those  which 
operate  as  national  associations.  It  will  be  perfectly 
obvious  to  you,  we  think,  that  an  association  of  the 
local  type,  whose  affairs  are  managed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  capable  business  men  who  are  interested 
financially  and  take  pride  in  their  own  communities, 
and  who  also  go  to  the  pains  of  investigating  personally 
the  standing  of  those  who  go  to  their  association  for 
loans,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  property  offered 
as  security,  would  naturally  be  a  far  safer  proposition 
than  one  whose  affairs  were  managed  by  men  inter- 
ested primarily  in  what  profits  they  could  take  out  of 
the  business  and  who  could  not  by  reason  of  the  wide 
territory  covered  by  their  operations,  devote  personal 
attention  to  seeing  that  all  of  the  loans  were  sound. 
It  was  to  these  so-called  "national"  building  and  loan 
associations  that  we  referred  when  we  stated  that  their 
investment  record  had  not  been  a  satisfactory  one. 

446. —  Lawyer.  Q.  I  wish  to  invest  about  1 10,000 
in  bonds  or  short-term  notes  with  the  intention  of 
selling  as  soon  as  there  is  a  big  decline  in  the  stock- 
market.  Then,  1  intend  to  buy  standard  railroad 
stocks.  Which  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
buy,  bonds  or  notes? 

A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  short-term  notes  are  the 
best  media  for  temporary  investment  of  the  funds  which 
you  intend  to  use  later  on  in  the  purchase  of  standard 
dividend  paying  railroad  stocks.  As  a  class  notes  are 
less  subject  to  transient  influences  which  some  times 
affect  the  prices  of  bonds  adversely,  and  in  addition  to 
that,  there  is  seldom  a  time  under  any  kind  of  general 
market  conditions  when  it  is  not  possible  to  fmd  a 
ready  market  for  them.  If  you  were  to  make  your 
selections  from  the  list  of  what  we  might  call  the 
"standard"  issues  of  notes,  you  would  probably  want 
to  take  the  shorter  maturities,  probably  those  not  to 
exceed  one  year.  In  that  class  you  would  find  issues 
like  the  following: 
Boston  &  Maine  5's,  due  February  3d,  1914,  to  yield 

about  4.85  per  cent. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  4^'s,  due  June  1st,  1914,  to  yield 

about  3.30  per  cent. 


Erie  Railroad  6's,  due  April  8th,  1914,  to  yield  about 

5.30  per  cent. 
Illinois  Central  4^'s,  due  July  ist,  1914,  to  yield  about 

4.74  per  cent. 
N.   Y.  Central  4l's,  due  March   ist,   1914,   to  yield 

about  4.85  per  cent. 

447.— Western.  Q.  I  have  heard  anil  read  a 
great  deal  lately  about  tax  free  or  tax  exempt  securities 
and  kindred  matters.  I  understand  that  in  several 
states  securities  are  not  subject  to  taxation,  or  else 
they  may  be  registered  for  a  nominal  sum  and  then  be 
exempt  from  any  further  charges.  My  impression  is 
that  such  exemption  only  applies  in  the  state  of  issue, 
or  else  in  the  state  in  which  the  owner  of  such  securities 
resides.  Is  this  correct?  Where  Colorado  securities 
are  offered,  it  is  often  stated  that  they  are  much 
preferable  to  those  issued  in  other  states  (assuming 
other  conditions  to  be  equal)  because  the  income  is 
not  subject  to  diminution  by  taxation.  Would  investors 
in  other  states  share  in  this  advantage. 

A.  The  laws  applicable  in  the  taxation  of  securities 
are  those  of  the  state  in  which  the  investor  has  his 
legal  residence.  Your  understanding  about  the  possi- 
bility of  exempting  securities  by  the  payment  of  a 
nominal  tax  once  and  for  all  time,  is,  we  believe,  true 
of  but  one  state,  namely.  New  York.  This  law  is  a 
relatively  new  one,  having  been  put  on  the  statute 
books  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  provides 
for  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent, 
on  the  par  value  of  the  securities,  and  comprehends 
not  only  bonds  that  are  issued  by  New  York  Corpora- 
tions but  those  issued  by  companies  incorporated  else- 
where. As  for  the  other  states,  there  is  a  wide  diversity 
of  laws  on  the  sybject  of  taxation  of  securities.  In  a 
number  of  states  the  only  securities  that  are  exempt 
are  the  stocks  of  domestic  corporations,  that  is,  cor- 
porations which  are  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
that  particular  state,  and  own  property  within  the 
state  upon  which  taxes  are,  of  course,  paid  in  the  usual 
way.  Some  states,  in  addition  to  stocks  of  domestic 
corporations  exempt  their  own  bonds  and  the  bonds  of 
their  own  municipalities,  but  tax  all  other  securities, 
except  Government  bonds  which  are  everywhere 
exempt.  In  Colorado,  the  stocks  of  public  service, 
insurance,  manufacturing,  and  other  business  cor- 
porations incorporated  within  the  state  are  exempt. 
The  stocks  of  corporations  other  than  Colorado  cor- 
porations are  taxable  in  practice  although  there  seems 
to  be  some  question  about  the  legality  of  the  practice. 
Colorado  State  bonds,  Colorado  municipal  bonds  and 
the  state  and  municipal  bonds  of  other  states  and 
countries  are  taxable.  All  corporation  bonds  are 
taxable  except  those  secured  by  real  estate. 
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And  go  to  't  with  delight"— -^^w/wv  and  Cleopatra. 


COUNTRY  Life  Press!"  calls  the  con- 
ductor as  you  draw  up  to  a  red  tiled 
station  —  a  brand  new  one,  by  the 
way,  just  completed  —  and  if  it  is  your  first 
visit  to  the  Press,  you  "follow  your  leader," 
for  there  is  always  some  one  else  bound  for 
the  same  place.  But  it  isn't  hard  to  find. 
There  it  is,  just  across  the  tracks  from  you, 
kxjdng  very  much  settled  and  very  busy  — 
but  not  too  busy  to  be  glad  to  welcome 
all  its  friends  who  will  steal  an  hour  or  two 
to  visit  it. 

This  third  spring  finds  us  very  much  at 
home  in  Garden  City  and  we  extend  a  fresh 
invitation  to  you  to  come  and  visit  The  Coun- 
try Life  Gardens.  We  shall  have  on  our  best 
garden  frock  then,  so  to  speak,  a  new  station 
will  receive  you  and  the  addition  to  the  south 
ving  of  the  building  will  be  open  for  inspection. 

Why  not  come? 

RECENT    RECORDS 

All  accoimts  agree  that  the  enjoyment  of 
Mrs.  Gene  Stratton-Porter's  books  during  the 
post  year  has  been  more  widespread  than  that 
of  any  other  book  or  series  of  books  published. 
These  books  are  sweet  and  wholesome  —  they 
voice  the  unquenchable  optimism  and  deter- 
mined striving  for  the  best  of  life  of  the  best 
type  of  American  citizenship.  They  are 
realistic  without  muck-raking  or  special  study 
of  "problems."  They  tell  the  intimate  story 
of  the  life  of  men  and  women  of  decent  en- 
vironment and  wholesome  aspirations.  Eight 
years,  beginning  with  "  Freckles,"  these  books 
have  r^ularly  increased  sales  each  twelve 
months  —  and  the  tide  of  sales  is  still  rising. 


Miss  Ellen  Glasgow's  "Virginia"  is  a  new 
book  just  ready  which  is  thus  described  in  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  Southern  critic: — 
'*She  has  reached  the  depth  of  a  woman's 
life  —  a  depth  that  is  seldom  stirred.  Her 
analysis,  and  interpretation  of  women,  and 
the  problem  that  vexes  the  thousands  of  them, 
could  not  be  done  by  any  one  but  a  woman. 

"  Virginia's  life  is  a  demonstration  that  the 


time  when  love  was  woman's  whole  existence, 
is  necessarily  a  thing  of  the  past.  Her  story 
is  told  entirely  witiout  editorial  comment. 
But  after  you  have  read  it,  you  will  under- 
stand that  a  woman  must  work  side  by  side 
with  men.  That  she  should,  ana  does,  love  her 
work;  but  that  being  a  woman,  work  cannot 
completely  fiU  her  life.  She  must  be  a  wife 
and  a  mother  to  achieve  perfect  happiness." 

FEWER  AND  BETTER  BOOKS 

A  reference  to  the  advertising  of  our  spring 
books  in  the  pages  of  this  issue  shows  that 
we  have  been  able  notably  to  diminish  the 
number  of  books  published  during  the  spring 
season.  There  is  evidence  of  the  same  eflfort 
on  the  part  of  other  American  publishers, 
.and  this  is  a  service  to  all  the  interests  affected 

—  authors,  book-sellers,  and  readers. 

THE  PEONY  GARDEN 

The  American  Peony  Society  has  trans- 
ferred to  our  Garden  the  finest  collection  of 
named  varieties  of  .peonies  yet  made  in 
this  country.  There  is  thus  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  study  and  know  this  old-time 
favorite  in  all  its  improved  glory  and  the  collec- 
tion is  so  complete  that  the  whole  story  of 
peony  development  will  be  told  in  one  chapter. 

A  MATTER  OF  MOMENTUM 

The  stimulus  of  apparent  appreciation 
attends  our  efforts  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1913,  for  with  the  books  and  with  the  maga- 
zines, this  period  is  the  most  interesting 
and  largest  in  volume  in  the  history  of  the 
business. 

We  hope  this  larger  output  indicates  that 
the  business  is  building  up  an  influence  and 
following  among  both  readers  and  advertisers 

—  which  results  in  a  larger  service  in  many 
directions.  The  splendidly  interesting  adver- 
tising of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  maga- 
zines is  deserving  of  attention  as  well  as 
the  text,  on  the  part  of  those  readers  of 
alert  mind  who  find  it  a  matter  of  everyday 


FROM 
THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


/Q  The  readers  of  the  World's  Work, 
-£f  after  all,  are  its  real  editors.  That 
does  not  relieve  us  of  our  responsibilities 
to  it,  nor  to  them;  but  we  have  lately  re- 
ceived so  many  stimulating  and  encouraging 
and  suggestive  letters  from  individual 
members  of  this  larger  editorial  board  that 
we  think  it  only  fair  to  subnriit  a  digest  of 
them  to  them  all.  For  example,  we  have 
analyzed  more  than  two  thousand  recent 
letters  and  have  tabulated  the  preferences 
of  readers  among  several  broad  classifica- 
tions of  general  subjects  that  are  treated 
from  time  to  time  in  the  magazine.  Quite 
naturally,  we  think,  the  largest  number  of 
votes  favors  "The  March  of  Events,"  for 
that  is  an  interpretation  of  the  events  of  the 
day  that  point  the  way  to  progress,  and  it 
contains  of  necessity  so  large  a  variety  of 
subjects  that  it  inevitably  strikes  oftener 
upon  the  especial  interest  of  more  readers 
than  any  combination  of  longer  articles  is 
likely  to  do. 

Next  in  preference  is  the  series  of  articles 
on  investments.  Clearly,  these  articles 
have  met,  as  we  had  intended  and  hoped 
that  they. should,  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  people  who  wish  to  know  how  to 
make  their  spare  dollars  earn  the  largest  in- 
come that  is  possible  without  danger  of  loss. 

Next  in  favor  come  the  little  articles  that 
appear  every  month  under  the  title  of 
"  Forward  to  the  Land."  The  letters  about 
these  articles  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  men  and  women  of  all 
degrees  of  financial  standing,  indicating 
the  universality  of  the  consciousness  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  better 
money  return  from  the  soil  and  of  a  fuller 
social  return  from  country  life  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  tasks  before  the  country. 
The  articles  of  constructive  protest  against 


the  national  pension  fraud  and  against 
"pork  barrel"  appropriations  have  brought 
out  the  next  largest  bulk  of  approbation. 
Following  these,  in  order,  are  biographical 
sketches  of  men  and  women  in  public  life, 
articles  on  politics,  articles  on  educational 
progress,  general  articles  on  agriculture, 
and  records  of  the  advance  in  sanitation  and 
medicine. 

(Wk  One  of  our  editors  is  making  a  special 
Ju  study  of  farm  credits.  If  you  know 
anything  about  the  subject  —  rates  of 
irtterest  on  farm  loans  in  your  com- 
munity, mortgage  rates,  examples  of  success 
with  cooperative  credit  methods  in  your 
neighborhood  —  he  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate a  few  lines  about  it  and  you  will  have 
your  reward  in  aiding  us  to  be  of  real  service 
in  probably  the  most  important  work  that 
can  be  done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

rtf)  Every  month  since  the  first  of  the  year 
•^  our  circulation  department  has  ordered 
a  larger  edition  printed  than  the  month  be- 
fore, but  every  time,  nevertheless,  the  de- 
mand has  so  far  exceeded  the  supply  that 
the  World's  Work  has  been  out  of  stock 
on  the  day  of  publication,  so  that  re-orders 
could  not  be  filled  and  many  new  subscribers 
whose  subscriptions  were  received  in  the 
last  few  days  of  the  preceding  month  could 
not  get  the  current  issue  then  appearing. 
We  print  this  fact  as  a  tribute  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  readers  as  co-editors. 

^  We  still  need  criticism  and  new  ideas. 
-fT  What  subjects  especially  interest  you? 
The  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  offers 
you  an  opportunity  to  express  your  pref- 
erences from  the  current  issue  and  to  add 
the  names  of  subjects  you  would  like  to  see 
handled.     Will  you  help  us  by  using  it? 


The  March  of  Events 

Small  Investors'  Money  for  Home  Building 

The  New  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service 

The  Motion  Picture  Teacher 

What  We  Are  Trying  To  Do 

The  New  Freedom 

Watching  President  Wilson  at  Work 


My  Work  for  Crippled  Children 

The  Coming  City 

Eight  Million  Books  a  Year 

Addison  Broadhurst,  Master  Merchant 

Making  Foods  of  Chemicals 
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Forward  to  the  Land 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  FATES  have  so  far  been 
very  kind  to  Mr.  Wilson's 
Administration,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  he  is  energeti- 
cally and  dficiently  doing  his 
tasks;  for  the  Fates  help  them  that  help 
themselves.  The  President  and  his  Cabinet 
have  made  a  distinctly  and  uniformly  good 
impression  on  the  country. 

Mr.  Wilson's  refusal  to  give  his  time  to 
office-seekers;  the  decorous  but  rigid  refusal 
of  the  Secretaries  to  become  office-brokers; 
the  evident  aim  to  secure  efficiency  by  their 
appointments;  the  clear-cut  and  quietly 
announced  policies  of  the  President,  such  as 
his  repudiation  of  "dollar  diplomacy";  the 
conduct  of  Secretary  Garrison  in  visiting  the 
flooded  cities  of  the  Middle  West  and  his 
promptly  announced  policy  regarding  the 
army;  Secretary  Daniels's  requiring  sea-duty 
of  naval  officers,  thus  breaking  up  the  long 
rcsidaice  <rf^many  of  them  at  Washington; 
Secretary  Houston's  far-reaching  construc- 
tive plans  for  .  organizing  and  developing 
niral  life;  the  vigorous  grip  that  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson  has  taken  on  his  .tangled 
department  and  his  refusal  to  turn  it  into  an 
office-brokerage  shop;  the  Presidfent'^ 'pwii 
quiet,  determined,  diligent  doing  of  his 
vast  business  aiid  his  refusal  to  gp  speech- 
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making;  his  disposition  to  work  in  hearty 
cooperation  and  consultation  with  Con- 
gress—  these  and  many  more  such  actions 
reveal  the  admirable  spirit  and  ability  of 
the  new  Administration. 

It  is  an  interesting  proof  of  the  excel- 
lent working  of  our  governmental  machin- 
ery as  well  as  of  the  character  and 
common  sense  of  the  American  people  that 
a  change  not  only  of  the  high  personnel 
of  the  Government  but  a  change  of  party 
control  brings  no  jar.  In  those  important 
offices,  where  one  set  of  men  now  work 
instead  of  another  set  of  men  who  worked 
there  a  few  months  ago,  the  public  busi- 
ness goes  on  as  before  —  in  some  of  them 
better,  perhaps  in  some  less  well;  but  it 
all  goes  on  smoothly. 

Reefs  and  storms  will  be  encountered,  of 
course.  It  would  be  as  unwise  to  predict 
fair  weather  for  four  years  as  it  would  be 
wicked  to  predict  bad  weather:  the  wise  man 
waits  and  hopes  and  —  helps.  But  it  can 
be  safely  set  down  already  that  the  new 
Administration  has  made  an  admirable 
beginning,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  has  cheerfully  responded,  by  favor- 
able comment  and,  still  more,  by  itS;  silent 
approval.  It  is  a  distinctly  auspicious 
beginning. 
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UNIVERSITY,  WHO  WAS  RECENTLY  APPOINTED  ADVISER  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CHINA 
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THE  TWO  BIG  TASKS  OF  CONGRESS 

THE  tug-of-war  now  comes  with  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff.  This 
difficult  task  is  at  once  a  great 
oppoFlunity  and  a  difficult  necessity. 
For,  of  all  subjects  (not  excluding  even  the 
making  of  appointments  to  office),  this  is 
the  most  hazardous,  politically  the  most 
dangerous,  and,  in  general,  the  most 
heavily  "loaded"  of  all  public  subjects. 
If  the  tariff  were  eliminated  from  our 
political  history,  our  political  history 
would  be  a  simple  story;  for  it  has  been 
the  mother  of  the  largest  brood  of  our 
troubles  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century. 

The  duty  of  reducing  the  rates  equitably 
-^  thsrt  is,  substantially  but  not  ruinously 

—  is  now  undertaken  with  iijtelUgence, 
witfc  diligence,  and  with  resolution.  From 
whatever  point  of  view  it  be  regarded, 
mistakes  will  be  made.  There  will  be 
fierce  criticism,  even  bitter  feeling,  aroused. 
The  necessary  effect  on  some  branches  of 
business  will  be  bad  —  for  a  few  j)ersons, 
for  a  short  time;  for  some  permanently; 
for  old  abuses  yield  somebody  a  profit. 
The  general  effect  will  be  to  cause  a  certain 
hesitation  in  commercial  and  financial  life 

—  a  part  of  it  a  wise  hesitation,  much  more 
of  it  mere  groundless  fear,  the  contagion 
of  uncertainty.  The  commercial  world, 
at  least  a  part  of  it,  must  readjust  itself  to 
new  conditions. 

But  the  consumer,  which  is  to  say  the 
whole  people,  will  be  helped  by  a  judicious 
readjustment.  Commerce  itself  will  re- 
ceive a  large  benefit  by  the  substitution 
of  natural  for  artificial  forces.  Of  the 
economic  righteousness  of  judicious  reduc- 
tions in  many  of  the  present -rates,  no  man 
who  has  a  firm  grasp  on  commercial  facts 
can  have  a  doubt. 

is.,  discussing  the  disturbance  that 
changttLin  duties  make,  it  is  too  much  the 
fashion 'to  consider  only  those  changes 
that  do  damage  to  some  group  of  manu- 
facturers and  too  little  the  fashion  to  con- 
sider those  changes  that  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  a  larger  number  of  manufacturers 
as  well  as  to  consumers.  For  every  one 
man  who  is  "hit"  by  reductions,  there  are 
ten  or  twenty  or  a  hundred  who  are  helped. 
We  are  far  too  likely  to  conduct  all  our 


tariff  discussion  with  the  status  quo  as  the 
point  of  departure.  The  status  quo  is,  in 
many  respects,  not  a  normal  condition,  but 
a  highly  artificial  condition.  The  manu- 
facturers that  will  be  helped  far  outnumber 
those  that  will  be  hurt. 

And  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the 
commercial  world  has  so  far  behaved  with 
great  good  sense,  good  sense  that  points 
hopefully  to  our  weathering  this  tariff 
storm  without  serious  disturbance.  This 
is  another  proof  that,  when  we  undertake 
even  the  most  difficult,  tasks  with  reason- 
ableness and  with  honesty  and  with  resolu- 
tion, we  can  always  count  on  the  great 
reserves  of  character  and  even  self-denial 
that  distinguish  the  American  people  and 
make  our  democracy  the  most  reasonable 
and  satisfactory  scheme  of  government 
that  men  have  yet  invented  or  evolved. 

11 

Following  the  tariff,  will  come  some 
change  in  our  currency  and  banking  laws. 
This  is  another  long-deferred  and  difficult 
task.  But  we  have  been  approaching  it 
so  gradually,  and  discussion  and  events 
have  so  well  prepared  the  ground,  that 
there  is  hope  that  this,  too,  may  be  accom- 
plished without  rude  shocks  to  the  current 
business  of  the  country. 

If  these  two  long-standing  and  difficult 
tasks  be  done  with  reasonable  success,  the 
new  Administration  will  have  passed  two 
dangers  that  beset  it  and  will  have  done 
two  most  serious  and  helpful  duties  to  our 
commercial  and  financial  life  and  to  the 
American  people. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTRY 
LIFE 

THE  organization  of  country  life  — 
these  words  have  been  worn  so 
threadbare  that  we  fail  to  take  in 
their  full  meaning  or  to  be  thrilled  by  them. 
But,  if  country  life  can  be  properly 
organized,  the  most  helpful  task  in  our  world 
will  have  been  done  —  or  begun;  for  ft  is  a 
process,  like  all  other  normal  growths,  that 
will  never  end. 

It  is  cheerful  news  that  Secretary  Houston, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  regards 
this  large  piece  of  constructive  work^as  his 
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especial  duty  and  opportunity;  and  the 
President,  of  course,  is  of  a  like  mind. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  essential 
difference  between  the  town  and  the  country 
is  this:  one  is  organized  and  the  other  is  not. 
The  town  is  organization.  Street-cars,  the 
very  streets  themselves,  banks,  churches, 
exchanges,  clubs,  libraries,  sewers,  water, 
shops  —  all  these  denote  organization.  It  is 
by  these  that  men  do  their  business,  live  their 
lives  with  the  least  waste  of  time  and  effort, 
and  enjoy  what  we  call  "civilization." 
Everything  in  the  town  is  organized,  corre- 
lated, conducted,  not  on  an  individual  but 
on  a  community  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  as  a  rule 
must  yet  do  everything  on  an  individual 
basis,  or  too  nearly  on  an  individual  basis. 
He  grows  his  crop,  harvests  it,  gets  it  to 
market,  sells  it;  he  buys  his  necessities 
individually;  he  does  his  chores  individually; 
he  is  a  man  far  too  much  by  himself,  far  too 
much  deprived  of  the  economic  and  social 
advantages  of  combined  action.  This  sums 
up  his  disadvantages.  Now  there  are,  of 
course,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
in  spite  of  our  backwardness  in  cooperation, 
many  successful  organizations,  some  for 
selling,  some  for  buying,  some  for  both, 
some  for  other  economic  duties,  some  for 
social  help  of  many  sorts.  But  the  great 
mass  of  our  country  folk  are  yet  unorganized. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  at 
once  set  about  the  task  of  finding  out  what 
sort  of  organizations  exist  and  do  good 
service  in  the  several  parts  of  the  country  — 
how  they  work,  what  they  achieve,  how  they 
were  begun,  and  how  more  like  them  may 
be  started. 

This  is  the  first  step  toward  encouraging 
the  multiplication  of  such  organizations  as 
have  grown  up  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
people  and  have  proven  their  practical  worth. 
In  Minnesota,  it  is  a  cooperative  store  or  a 
cooperative  grain  elevator;  somewhere  else, 
it  is  a  cooperative  dairy;  somewhere  else, 
cooperative  selling  activity  by  truck-growers; 
somewhere  else,  organizations  for  social  and 
intellectual  help  and  pleasure.  In  one  com- 
munity, .it  may  be  an  agricultural  college 
that  has  led  the  way;  in  another,  a  grange, 
or  a  farmers'  union;  in  another,  a  women's 
club;  in  another,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association;  in  another,  a  preacher,  or  a 


teacher;  in  others,  the  whole  people  without 
definite  leadership  —  for  one  good  purpose 
here,  for  another  good  purpose  there. 

Now  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
after  it  collects  accurate  information  about 
all  these  agencies  and  forces  each  working 
in  its  own  way  but  all  toward  the  same  great 
task — if,  along  with  this  investigation,  it 
can  use  the  knowledge  and  authority  of  the 
Government  to  stimulate  and  to  coordinate 
them,  a  great  movement  toward  a  general 
organization  of  country  life  throughout  the 
United  States  will  have  been  begun. 

This  is  not  spectacular  work;  but,  if  there 
be  work  of  greater  value  to  the  producing 
part  of  the  population  and  for  the  building 
up  of  our  j)ermanent  prosperity  and  for  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  you  will  find  it 
diffkult  to  name  it. 

And  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  it  is 
practicable.  The  people  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  making  life  in  the 
country  profitable  and  comfortable  for  the 
mass  of  industrious  men  —  the  necessity  of 
removing  the  economic  and  social  hindrances 
which  have  come,  in  a  perfectly  natural  way, 
with  the  rapid  development  of  the  town. 
If  events  could  have  been  ordered  so  as  to 
present  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to 
Secretary  Houston  they  could  not  have  been 
better  ordered.  It  is  an  opportunity  for 
constructive  and  i)ermanent  work  in  nation- 
building.  His  promptness  in  seeing  it  and 
in  proceeding  to  undertake  it  shows  a  grasp 
oh  the  fundamental  economic  tasks  of  our 
time  and  country. 


THE    PASSING   OF   THE    MORGAN 
EPOCH 

THE  death  of  J.  Pierpwnt  Morgan 
removed  one  of  the  great  men  of 
our  time.  He  was  one  of  the 
strongest  characters  not  only  of  our  coun- 
try but  of  our  era,  a  real  world-figure. 
And  his  dominant  and  at  times  domineer- 
ing personality  was  the  key  to  his  character 
and  to  his  career.  What  he  did  he  did 
by  the  force  of  his  mind  and  will. 

It  might  be  called  an  accident  of  birth 
and  of  his  early  start  in  life  that  he  entered 
the  world  of  finance.  He  might  con- 
ceivably have  been  a  man  of  action  in 
some  other  field  of  large  endeavor  in  which 
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he  would  have  won  eminence.  Of  course, 
he  became  a  man  of  great  wealth.  Yet 
his  personal  fortune  was  never  as  great 
as  the  fortunes  of  several  other  Americans. 
He  did  not  care  for  money  merely  to 
accumulate  it;  and  he  always  exerted  a 
power  in  the  financial  and  industrial  world 
far  out  of  proportion  to  his  own  fortune. 
He  persuaded  men;  he  compelled  men; 
he  led  men;  he  dominated  men.  There 
were  several  times  in  our  financial  history 
when,  by  his  personal  influence,  he  pre- 
vented a  panic.  There  were  times  when 
he  threw  his  great  influence  to  the  patriotic 
service  of  the  Government.  For  he  was 
both  a  constructive  and  a  patriotic  man. 

II 

He  was  bom  in  Hartford  in  1837.  His 
father  was  a  merchant  at  that  time,  but 
a  few  years  later  he  became  a  partner  of 
Mr.  George  Peabody  and  established  a 
j  banking  house  in  London  under  the  name 
■  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.  It  was  as  a  result 
i  of  this  move  that  J.  P.  Morgan  finished 
his  education  in  Germany.  After  a  few 
years  of  clerical  work  in  the  banking 
business,  he  helped  to  organize  a  small 
and  unimportant  Wall  Street  house  under 
the  name  of  Dabney,  Morgan  &  Co., 
founded  in  Civil  War  times.  Eight  years 
later,  he  made  his  first  public  appearance 
as  a  financier  and  banker  of  importance. 
It  is  characteristic  perhaps  that  this  first 
appearance  was  in  the  nature  of  a  cam- 
paign against  Gould  and  Fisk,  who  were 
ejqploiting  for  their  own  purposes  a  small 
and  unimportant  railroad  called  the  Albany 
&  Susquehanna.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Morgan,  this  railroad  was  rescued 
from  the  spoilers  and  sold  to  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson,  where  it. still  remains.  That 
episode  is  said  to  have  been  the  reason 
why  the  powerful  banking  house  of  Drexel 
&  Company  in  Philadelphia  sought  an 
alliance  with  Mr.  Morgan  and  made  him 
bead  of  the  New  York  house  of  Drexel, 
Morgan  &  Co. 

The  character  of  the  house  seems  never 
to  have  varied.  It  was  founded  at  the 
end  of  an  epoch  in  which  the  habit  of 
finance  was  to  plunder  and  destroy,  for 
the  personal  aggrandisement  of  the  leaders 
of  the  financial  world.    The  Morgan  firm 


had  the  opposite  policy.  It  never  desired 
to  be  known  as  a  leader  of  speculative 
finance.  It  always  denied  strongly  that 
it  made  or  unmade  markets.  It  drew  a 
sharp  line  between  the  constructive  credit- 
creating  facilities  of  a  banking  house  and 
the  purely  mercenary  profit-seeking  policies 
of  a  brokerage  house.  It  announced  its 
willingness  at  all  times  to  enter  into  and 
carry  through  to  completion  any  great 
constructive  plan  of  finance  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Government,  city,  corporation,  or 
individual,  if  that  plan  and  policy  de- 
manded simply  the  use  of  banking  facilities. 

Thus,  early  in  its  career,  the  house 
undertook  the  task  of  selling  in  Europe 

very  large  block  of  stock  for  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  at  a  time  when 
American  markets  could  not  have  ab- 
sorbed the  stock.  This  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  important  railroad  trans- 
actions ever  carried  on  by  Mr.  Morgan 
both  because  it  demonstrated  the  banking 
ability  of  his  house  and  because  it  estab- 
lished him  definitely  as  the  fiscal  agent 
of  the  Vanderbilt  system. 

Similarly,  in  the  period  between  1880 
and  1890,  Mr.  Morgan  became  the  prime 
agent  in  negotiations  between  the  railroads 
which  at  that  time  were  engaged  in  de- 
structive competition.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  idea  of  the  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment," whereby  railroads  which  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  fighting  pitched  battles 
amongst  themselves  for  traffic  agreed  to 
maintain  rates  and  to  abstain,  so  far  as 
possible,  from  attempting  to  cripple  or 
destroy  their  rivals. 

In  1893,  the  activities  of  the  Morgan 
house  touched  Government  activities.  In 
that  year,  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  was  practically  exhausted,  on  ac- 
count of  withdrawals  of  gold  for  domestic 
purposes  and  for  shipment.  A  syndicate 
in  which  Mr.  Morgan  cooperated  with 
the  American  representatives  of  the  Roths- 
childs stepped  in  and  offered  to  supply 
to  the  Government  about  ^65,000,000  in 
gold,  and  to  take  in  exchange  about 
j^2,ooo,ooo  of  Government  bonds.  I  n  two 
months  the  export  of  gold  was  stopped 
by  the  operations  of  this  syndicate  and  by 
the  end  of  four  months  free  gold  in  the 
treasury  had  reached  the  poisTTof  safety. 
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A  somewhat  similar  episode  took  place 
in  the  next  year.  These  two  syndicate 
operations  brought  Mr.  Morgan  directly 
in  contact  with  and  made  him  a  part  of 
the  Government  finances. 

Ill 

In  the  seven  or  eight  years  following 
1893  the  constructive  genius  of  Mr. 
Morgan  was  seen  at  its  best.  When  great 
railroads  like  the  Atchison,  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Erie,  the  Southern  Railway, 
the  Union  Pacific,  the  Reading,  and  others 
of  their  type,  fell  into  bankruptcy  or  ruin 
as  the  result  of  the  great  depression  of 
1893,  it  came  to  be  the  habit  of  all  syn- 
dicates and  protective  committees  to  turn 
to  Mr.  Morgan.  As  the  skies  began  to 
clear  he  carried  through  the  reorganiza- 
tions of  all  these  great  systems  with  the 
exception  of  the  Union  Pacific.  His 
power  and  prestige  grew  year  by  year,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  able  to  command  unlimited 
amounts  of  cash  and  unlimited  supplies  of 
credit  both  at  home  and  abroad.  While 
other  bankers  wrestled  with  one  or  two  sys- 
tems, the  Morgan  house  went  forward  with 
the  reorganizations  of  half  a  dozen  such 
systems  at  one  time.  It  has  often  been 
pointed  out  that  in  these  reorganizations 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water  remained  in 
the  capital  of  the  new  companies,  but  the 
fact  also  remains  that  almost  without 
exception  these  reorganizations  have 
weathered  the  storms  that  have  since 
intervened,  and  still  remain  solvent,  if 
not  powerful,  corporations. 

Success  in  the  reorganization  of  these 
fallen  railroads  urged  Mr.  Morgan  forward 
to  other  accomplishments.  In  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Presidency,  he  became  known  as 
an  organizer  of  great  industrial  enter- 
prises; and  the  climax  of  his  career  as  a 
promoter  and  creator  of  corporations  was 
reached  when,  in  1899,  he  gathered  to- 
gether a  group  of  competing  steel  com- 
panies and  created  and  floated  success- 
fully the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
which  remains  to  this  day  the  largest 
corporation  in  the  United  States,  if  not 
in  the  world.  He  followed  this  success 
by  the  flotation  of  the  securities  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  the  In- 
ternational Mercantile  Marine,  the  North 


American  Company,  and  half  a  dozen  less 
important  enterprises  of  an  industrial 
and  public  utility  character. 

The  power  of  the  Morgan  house  seemed 
to  suffer  a  temporary  eclipse  in  1903  with 
the  apparent  collapse  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  and  many  other  merger 
companies.  When  the  Steel  Corporation 
passed  the  dividends  on  its  common  stock 
and  this  stock  dropped  below  $10  b,  share, 
many  people  felt  that  the  end  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  was  not  far  off.  The  out- 
come proved  the  weakness  of  this  theory. 
The  temporary  eclipse  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
however,  brought  to  the  front,  as  a  leading 
financier,  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman.  Mr. 
Harriman  had  confined  his  efforts  largely 
to  the  building  up  of  a  railroad  empire 
and  the  creation  of  a  great  banking  power. 
In  a  battle  in  190 1  between  Mr.  Morgan 
and  Mr.  Hill  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Harri- 
man on  the  other,  the  Hill-Morgan  forces 
had  retained  control  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  but  in  order  that  this  end  might 
be  accomplished  the  financial  world  was 
plunged  into  a  brief  but  spectacular  and 
dangerous  panic.  The  battle  was  prob- 
ably a  drawn  battle;  but  out  of  it  Mr. 
Harriman  emerged  much  bigger  than  he 
had  been  before,  and  his  growth  from  that 
time  to  his  death  in  1909  was  one  of  the 
marvelous  chapters  in  the  annals  of 
American  business  history. 

The  recovery  of  Mr.  Morgan  from  the 
boom  period  of  1903  to  1907  was  as  spec- 
tacular as  his  eclipse  had  been.  The 
great  expansion  era  culminated  in  a  crash 
in  the  panic  of  1907,  when  the  credit 
facilities  of  the  Nation  broke  down  under 
the  great  burden  of  expansion  and  under 
the  action  of  the  Government  under  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  It  seemed  at  that  time  as 
though,  for  lack  of  a  central  controlling 
force,  the  banks  of  the  United  States  were 
trying  to  tear  one  another  down  and  were 
likely  to  bring  the  whole  financial  world 
into  ruin.  At  that  moment,  when  all 
men  seemed  about  to  start  a  scramble 
for  their  own  safety  without  regard  to 
the  public  welfare,  Mr.  Morgan  came  to 
the  front,  as  he  had  come  in  1893  and  on 
many  other  lesser  occasions,  and  assumed 
the  financial  leadership>of  thexountry. 
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At  his  office  and  library,  he  conferred 
day  and  night  with  the  heads  of  all  the 
banks,  with  the  greatest  private  capital- 
ists in  the  country,  with  the  officials  of 
the  Government  responsible  for  finance; 
and  he  personally  made  the  policies,  and 
put  them  into  execution,  which  arrested 
the  money  crisis  of  1907  and  gave  the 
business  world  a  chance  to  get  out  of  its 
troubles  by  a  slow,  if  painful,  process  of 
liquidation  of  its  resources. 
IV 

It  has  often  been  said^that  this  episode 
was  the  crown  of  Mr.  Morgan's  career; 
and  perhaps  he  will  be  remembered  more 
for  this  than  for  any  other  of  his  accom- 
plishments. However  that  may  be,  it  is 
agreed  by  all  that  no  other  man  at  that 
time  could  have  assumed  the  financial 
leadership  of  the  country  as  Mr.  Morgan 
assumed  it. 

That  panic  made  a  policy  which  has 
been  followed  by  the  house  of  Morgan 
from  that  day  to  this.  It  seems  to  have 
shown  a  necessity  for  concentrated  leader- 
ship of  the  banking  world.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Morgan  personally 
could  not  live  forever,  and  that  no  other 
single  man  seemed  likely  to  be  able  to 
fill  his  place,  the  Morgan  house  set  to 
work  so  to  concentrate  the  banking  power 
of  New  York  City  that  it  would  act  as  a 
unit  in  any  great  emergency,  or  on  any 
great  measure  that  might  confront  it. 
To  that  end,  half  a  dozen  of  the  largest 
banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  United 
States  were  brought  either  directly  under 
the  control  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  or 
into  such  close  affiliation  with  that  firm 
that  they  would  undoubtedly  act  as  a 
unit  in  any  such  emergency  or  task. 

Thus  was  created  that  concentrated 
money  power  which  has  come  to  be 
popularly  known  as  a  money  trust.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  it  will  be  able  to 
maintain  itself  hereafter  in  face  of  the 
loss  of  its  leader  and  its  presiding  genius 
and  in  the  face  of  a  public  clearly  hostile 
to  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  here,  without  the  usual  corporate 
form  and  purely  by  virtue  of  his  power, 
his  wealth,  and  his  integrity,  Mr.  Morgan 
created  an  aggregation  of  banking  power 


unequaled  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
though  paralleled,  possibly,  in  other  lands. 

No  other  man  in  our  financial  history 
has  left  behind  him  so  many  tangible 
evidences  of  his  creative  power,  or  so 
many  methods  closely  interwoven  with 
the  business  life  of  a  great  nation. 
His  death  will  probably  lead  to  no  sudden 
readjustment  or  disruption  of  any  of  the 
institutions  or  public  functions  with  which 
he  was  connected.  Yet  the  man  is  dead; 
and  his  power  and  personality  in  the 
business  world  cannot  be  passed  down  to 
syndicates,  to  firms,  or  to  corporations. 
Therefore,  the  business  world  will  sufl'er 
a  great  change. 

The  passing  away  of  such  leaders  as 
Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Morgan  marks  the 
end  of  an  epoch;  and  the  next  era  in 
American  business  life  will  be  an  era  in 
which  syndicates  and  organizations  will 
be  the  most  powerful  agencies,  and  they 
will  come  under  public  control  to  a  degree 
that  would  be  simply  incomprehensible 
to  a  man  like  Mr.  Morgan. 


For  quite  a  time,  Mr.  Morgan  had  been 
practically  a  retired  leader.  He  had  taken 
little  active  part  in  the  many  activities 
and  functions  of  the  banking  house  which 
bears  his  name.  Nevertheless,  he  re- 
mained to  his  death  the  undoubted  leader 
of  American  business,  so  far  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  and  represented  by  the  opera- 
tions of  banking  and  finance.  The 
confidence  of  the  whole  business  com- 
munity in  the  firm  and  in  the  great  banks 
and  trust  companies  which  he  had  piled 
up  around  him  since  the  panic  of  1907 
was  based,  to  a  striking  extent,  upon  the 
confidence  of  that  community  in  the 
integrity,  courage,  and  ability  of  Mr. 
Morgan  himself. 

The  continuance  of  that  confidence  de- 
pends hereafter  not  upon  the  power  and 
prestige  of  a  man  but  upon  the  acts  and 
continuous  policies  of  a  firm  and  of  a 
group  of  banks  and  bankers  who  have 
hitherto  been  held  together  and  made  one, 
as  it  were,  by  the  name  and  association 
of  Mr.  Morgan.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  there  will  be  in  the  financial  com- 
munity a  shifting  and  moving  ahout  of 
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various  men  and  various  interests,  such  as 
followed  the  removal  of  Mr.  Harriman 
from  the  railroad  world.  There  may  be, 
and  there  probably  will  be,  personal  am- 
bitions developed  within  the  Morgan 
groups  which  may  find  themselves  too 
much  hampered  and  restricted  by  the 
community  of  interest  in  which  they 
dwell  and  which  may  seek  new  alliances 
or  try  to  carve  out  individual  destinies 
for  themselves  to  the  eventual  disruption 
of  their  own  power. 

In  spite  of  the  constructive  work  and 
the  masterful  leadership  of  Mr.  Morgan 
and  of  his  great  deeds  in  the  era  that  we 
are  now  passing  out  of,  a  revision  of  the 
currency  and  banking  laws,  if  a  wise 
revision  be  made,  will  prevent  any  other 
such  career,  even  if  another  such  strong 
personality  were  to  arise.  The  possession 
of  such  great  power  —  or  the  possibility 
of  its  possession  —  does  not  fit  into  the 
American  scheme  of  life  or  business.  Mr. 
Morgan's  strict  integrity,  by  the  financial 
code  of  his  time,  and  the  confidence  that 
this  integrity  inspired  brought  finance  a 
very,  very  long  way  forward  and  upward 
from  the  era  of  Jay  Gould.  But  the 
concentration  of  credit  which  was  in  $ome 
respects  a  fortunate  result  of  his  integrity, 
under  our  present  bad  financial  laws,  would 
in  itself  again  be  improper  and  immoral. 

Thus  ends  a  financial  dynasty  and  an 
economic  epoch. 


TO   END   FLOODS 

THE  public  has  already  begun  to 
pay  millions  of  dollars  to  repair 
railroad  bridges  and  tracks  and 
telephone  lines  that  were  washed  away 
by  the  recent  floods.  Counties  and  town- 
ships are  at  work  repairing  roads;  cities 
and  towns  are  cleaning  up  their  d6bris, 
counting  their  losses,  and  looking  over 
the  cost  of  emergency  relief  work.  Fac- 
tories and  stores  are  counting  the  cost  of 
damaged  plants  and  ruined  goods,  and 
individuals  are  trying  to  rehabilitate 
wrecked  homes  and  washed-out  farms; 
and  all  this  has  to  be  done  in  the  face  of 
a  month's  interruption  of  business.  Last 
year  it  was  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 
This  year  it  is  in  the  Ohio  Valley.     Both 


catastrophes  are  but  reminders  of  other 
floods  of  the  past  and  prophecies  of  those 
floods  that  are  sure  to  come. 

Probably  the  greatest  task  in  the 
physical  upbuilding  of  the  Nation  is  the 
proper  use  of  the  rain  and  snow  that  falls 
in  the  Mississippi  drainage  basin  and  the 
safe  guiding  of  that  water  to  the  sea. 

If  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributa- 
ries, were  once  effectively  controlled,  the 
saving  in  flood  damage  alone  would  much 
more  than  pay  the  interest  on  any  con- 
ceivable sum  that  could  be  spent  on  the 
controlling  work^,  for  every  year  the  in- 
finitely powerful  streams  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  run  wild  somewhere,  usually  in 
many  places.  So  common  is  this  that  it  is 
not  "news"  unless  the  catastrophe  is  tre- 
mendousanddramatic.  Merely thenegative 
advantage  of  escaping  the  damage  from 
flood  calls  aloud  for  the  control  of  the  river. 

But  this  is  not  the  greatest  of  its  ad- 
vantages. There  are  vast  undeveloped 
regions  of  rich  lands,  unborn  towns,  and 
non-existent  centres  of  trade  that  would 
be  flourishing,  helpful  units  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fear  of  the  river.  For  men  and 
money  do  not  settle  and  build  homes  and 
industries  within  the  probable  reach  of 
unbridled  waters. 

How  much  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and 
the  Mississippi  can  be  economically  used 
for  transportation  is  an  unsettled  point. 
As  they  flow  now,  building  bars  of  d6bris, 
cutting  their  banks,  flooding  the  country- 
side at  highwater  and  running  low  in 
droughts,  they  are  less  and  less  useful. 
Kept  within  their  banks,  relieved  of  some 
of  their  debris,  and  with  a  more  even  flow, 
they  would  at  least  have  a  better  chance 
of  regaining  their  old  usefulness  as  com- 
mon carriers. 

Above  the  fall  line  of  the  rivers,  where 
the  possibilities  of  navigation  usually 
cease,  the  sites  for  water  power  develop- 
ment are  found.  For  this  use,  also,  an  even 
flow  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets. 

The  control  of  the  great  river  means  an 
incalculable  increase  in  wealth  to  the 
Nation.  The  United  States  Engineer 
Corps  and  the  river  commissions  have 
brought  the  lower  river  under  partial 
control.  By  the  Eads  jetties  and  related 
works  the  passes  at  its  mouth  hayei  been 
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opened  to  navigation.  By  a  superb  levee 
system  flood-waters  have  been  barred 
from  the  bottom  lands.  But  these  works, 
as  gpod  as  they  are,  are  not  aimed  at  the 
root  of  the  evil. 

in  the  19^  trillion  cubic  feet  of  water 
which  the  Mississippi  yearly  carries  to 
the  sea,  there  are  400  million  tons  of  the 
country's  richest  soil.  A  river  carrying 
silt  in  this  manner  when  flowing  slowly 
deposits  the  silt  and  forms  bars,  which 
change  its  channels  and  find  new  places 
to  attack  when  the  floods  come  again. 


Whenever  a  new  piece  of  land  is  drained 
and  reclaimed  (as  is  being  done  in  Arkan- 
sas) some  other  section  is  forced  to  receive 
the  extra  pressure  of  the  river.  And  these 
intimate  inter-relations  go  back  up  from 
the  Mississippi  where  it  empties  into  the 
Gulf  to  the  veriest  little  streamlet  that 
begins  in  a  plowed  field  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Appalachians  or  in  the  forests 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rockies. 

There  have  probably  always  been  floods 
in  this  country,  but  the  cutting  of  the 
forests  and  the  careless  tillage  of  the  soil 
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A  silt-carrying  river  when  flowing  fast 
acts  like  a  great  file,  scouring  out  its  bot- 
tom and  cutting  its  banks.  The  lower 
Mississippi  is  gradually  building  its  bottom 
up  higher  and  higher  during  the  months 
of  sluggish  flow,  so  that  the  levees  have 
to  be  built  higher  and  higher  to  control 
the  water  at  flood  time.  If  straightened 
and  confined  enough  to  accelerate  its  flow 
sufficiently  to  keep  it  from  building  up 
its  bottom  during  the  low  stages,  it  would 
be  too  powerful  for  any  kind  of  control 
during  its  high  stages.  The  vast  sections 
that  used  to  be  overflowed  took  enough 
water  to  relieve  the  pressure  elsewhere. 


have  increased  their  size  and  frequency. 

Nearly  all  the  rain  that  falls,  as  explained 

by    Professor    T.    W.    Chamberlain,    of 

Chicago,  should  go  into  the  soil  and  thence 

into  the  underdrainage,  coming  out  slowly 

and  steadily  by  seepage  and  by  springs 

into  the  streams  clear  and  pure.     Being 

fed  thus  fairly  uniformly,  these  streams 

should  be  the  least  destructive  and  the 

most  adaptable  for  power  and  navigation, 

and  these  virtues  would  be  felt  all  the  way 

from  their  small  sources  to  the  Gulf.     But 

where  the  rain  falls  upon  denuded  forest 

slopes,  or  upon  farm  land  left  in  such 

condition  that  it  will  not  absprbjhe  rain- 
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fall,  it  does  not  seep  in  but  rushes  away 
as  foul  erosive  floods  on  the  surface,  wast- 
ing soil  and  plant  food,  gullying  the  surface, 
flooding  the  valleys,  silting  the  pools, 
washing  away  reservoirs  and  dams,  barring 
the  streams,  and  carrying  its  multifarious 
influences  of  destruction  through  the  long 
course  to  the  ocean. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  control, 
the  building  of  levees,  we  already  practise 
on  a  tremendous  scale,  but  not  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  our  needs,  nor  upon 
a  comprehensive  enough  plan;  the  build- 
ing of  storage  reservoirs  to  catch  flood 
waters  is  still  chiefly  in  the  plan  stage; 
forestry  and  proper  tillage  are  still,  in 
spite  of  the  progress  of  the  last  few  years, 
generally  unobserved. 

The  proper  control  of  this  one  great 
drainage  system,  beginning  in  the  forests 
and  on  the  farms,  including  storage  reser- 
voirs, power  plants,  dredging,  levees,  and 
revetments,  and  extending  through  nearly 
half  the  states  of  the  Union  —  this  is 
probably  the  most  pressing  physical  prob- 
lem confronting  the  Nation.  The  political 
difficulty  is  to  keep  the  vast  engineering 
problem  out  of  politics,  as  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  kept  out, 
only  it  is  a  much  harder  task.  Panama  is 
not  in  any  Congressional  district. 

There  is  no  local  interest  to  bring  pres- 
sure in  favor  of  one  particular  scheme  or 
another.  In  the  great  interior  basin  are 
thousands  of  local  interests  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  would  wreck  any  com- 
prehensive scheme  to  treat  the  problem 
as  a  whole.  The  question  comes  also  of 
who  should  pay  the  bills,  the  National 
Government,  the  states,  or  the  smaller 
units  of  government;  or,  if  they  share  the 
expense,  in  what  ratio  should  they  share  it. 

The  problem  of  the  Mississippi  is  the 
problem  of  the  other  drainage  systems  of 
the  country,  but  they  are,  of  course,  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  If  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully solved  they  can  be  handled  also. 

To  formulate  a  plan  comprehensive 
enough  to  solve  this  great  problem  in  its 
engineering,  political,  and  financial  aspects 
is  a  task  worthy  of  any  administration  of 
economic  statesmen.  It  is  an  imperative 
duty  before  the  Nation,  the  next  great 
task  of  conservation. 


OUR  TRADE  TO  THE  SOUTH 

FURTHER  facts  concemmg  the 
vast  possibilities  for  trade  that* 
open  in  South  America  to  the 
manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  United 
States  appear  in  an  analysis  of  "Latin 
American  Foreign  Trade  in  191 1"  in  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union. 
The  total  imports  of  the  ten  South  Ameri- 
can republics  during  191 1  were  valued  at 
$893,000,000.  Nearly  j(i  30,000,000  worth 
of  these  imports  came  from  the  United 
States.  But  Great  Britain  supplied  more 
than  $261,000,000  worth  of  them,  and 
Germany  more  than  $165,000,000.  France 
sent  only  about  $78,000,000. 

But  when  the  net  value  of  the  goods 
sold  to  South  America  is  figured,  the 
United  States  probably  makes  the  poorest 
showing  of  all.  The  reason  is  that  the 
goods  sent  by  this  country  are  mostly  raw 
materials  or  goods  upon  which  the  work 
of  fabrication  was  so  slight  that  their  value 
was  little  increased  by  the  skilled  labor  of 
American  artisans.  The  goods  from  the 
other  countries,  however  —  and  especially 
the  imports  from  France  —  were  generally 
much  more  highly  finished  products,  upon 
which  the  French  people  made  not  only 
the  profit  from  the  sale  of  raw  materials 
but  a  larger  profit  from  the  application  of 
brains,  mechanical  skill,  and  organized 
manufacturing  industry.  In  other  words, 
France  and  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
made  several  profits  upon  every  dollar's 
worth  of  goods  against  only  one  profit 
upon  the  American  goods. 

Nevertheless,  American  manufacturers 
are  making  headway  in  South  America  — 
especially  manufacturers  of  farm  imple- 
ments, of  windmills,  of  electrical  supplies, 
and  of  railroad  equipment.  These  prod- 
ucts have  been  pushed  successfully  because 
they  are  manufactured  by  corporations  of 
such  gigantic  size  that  they  can  overcome 
the  great  disadvantages  of  imperfect  bank- 
ing facilities  and  of  the  general  lack  of 
American  salesmen  who  are  trained  in  the 
languages  and  trade  customs  of  the  South. 
The  United  States  should  find  in  South 
America  for  many  years  to  come  a  suf- 
ficient outlet  for  the  products  of  the  new 
era  of  export  trade.     ^  , 
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THE    PASSING   OF   "DOLLAR   DIP- 
LOMACY" 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  will  have  no 
"dollar  diplomacy"  in  China  nor, 
inferentially,  elsewhere.  "  Dollar 
diplomacy"  meant  the  promise  by  the 
Government  to  use  force,  if  need  be,  to 
collect  the  loan  that  American  citizens 
would  make  to  the  Chinese  Government,  as 
the  principal  European  governments  were 
to  use  force,  if  need  be,  to  collect  loans 
made  by  their  citizens.  On  these  conditions 
money  was  to  be  lent  to  China.  The 
whole  plan,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
originated  with  the  preceding  Adminis- 
tration, which  asked  American  bankers  to 
enter  the  syndicate.  It  did  not  originate 
with  the  bankers. 

As  an  American  policy,  the  plan  would 
never  bear  analysis.  For  it  meant  first 
our  prescribing  the  kind  of  taxes  the 
Chinese  Government  should  levy,  and 
secondly,  it  meant  the  putting  of  our  navy 
and  army  at  the  service  of  American 
bankers,  if  they  should  need  it,  for  the 
collection  of  their  debts  —  in  a  word,  to 
help  them  do  their  business  safely.  To 
state  the  case  in  this  way  is  to  make  its 
impropriety  obvious. 

Yet  as  the  policy  of  dollar  diplomacy 
arose  it  was  not  so  simple  as  this  statement 
makes  it  appear.  China  needs  money. 
It  must  borrow  it  from  the  great  bankers 
of  Europe.  The  great  bankers  of  Europe 
know  the  land-hunger  of  their  govern- 
ments. The  partition  of  China  was  an 
old  dream  that  came  near  coming  true  a 
dozen  years  ago.  May  it  not  come  true 
yet?  No  great  European  Power  is  willing 
for  the  other  European  Powers  to  gain  a 
possible  advantage  in  China  to  its  exclu- 
sion. If  one  should  guarantee  a  loan 
made  by  its  citizens,  the  others  would 
follow.  Well,  then,  if  the  Powers  of  Eur- 
ope are  to  have  this  hold  on  China,  does 
not  our  hope  of  influence  and  of  trade 
!     require  that  we  should  be  in  the  "deal?" 

This  is  plausible  and  insidious  reasoning. 
We  do  not  want  Chinese  territory.  As  for 
trade,  it  does  not  follow  a  loan,  at  least 
till  after  foreclosure.  American  bankers 
may  make  loans  where  they  will.  But 
the  American  Government,  that  is,  the 


American  people,  cannot  guarantee  their 
collection,  whatever  other  governments 
may  guarantee  to  do. 

Apply  this  same  policy  to  Central  Am- 
erica. If  we  guarantee  American  loans  to 
those  governments,  we  thereby  guarantee 
also  European  loans  to  them.  For  we 
will  not  permit  any  European  government 
to  seize  American  territory;  and,  if  we 
use  force  to  collect  debts  due  to  our  citi- 
zens, we  must  either  permit  other  govern- 
ments the  same  privilege  or  else  collect 
their  debts  ourselves. 

This  incident  admirably  illustrates  the 
difference  between  the  conception  of 
government  as  an  ally  of  business  and  the 
conception  of  it  as  an  agency  of  order  and 
justice,  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people."  The  conception  of  it  as 
an  ally  of  business  —  that  is,  of  one  class 
of  men  —  has  had  expression  and  exempli- 
fication in  many  ways  for  a  long  time  — 
in  so  many  ways  and  for  so  long  a  time  that 
it  has  become  warp  and  woof  of  the 
thought  of  a  large  part  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  a  fundamentally  erroneous 
view  of  a  republican  government,  apply 
it  how  you  will,  whether  by  protective 
tariffs  or  by  river-and-harbor  bills  or  by 
any  form  of  special  legislation. 

President  Wilson  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  had  presented  to  him  so  soon 
an  opportunity  to  apply  his  conception  of 
our  Government's  proper  functions. 


A  GOOD  RIDDANCE 

THE  little  postmasters,  as  other 
little  public  servants,  cause  much 
more  trouble  than  they  are  worth. 
Mr.  Taft  put  the  whole  army  of  the  fourth- 
class  in  the  classified  service  —  a  suspicious 
action,  as  the  spoilsmen  regarded  it, 
because  this  fixed  Republicans  in  office. 
But  the  Democratic  Administration  has 
met  this  situation  very  wisely.  Let  so 
many  of  them,  it  says,  as  can  stand  a  fair 
civil  service  test  remain;  but  let  all  be  put 
to  the  test.  That's  fair.  Several  thou- 
sands of  them  have  resigned  because  their 
offices  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
standing  an  examination.  These  have  run 
at  the  first  mention  of  merit,  and  their 
places  are  made  vacant  without  scandal. 
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The  President,  the  Postmaster-General, 
and  members  of  Congress  have  more  im- 
portant duties  than  appointments  to 
these  small  jobs;  and  it  is  a  long  step  toward 
common  sense  to  keep  them  under  the 
civil  service  rtiles.  Incidentally,  they  can- 
not again  pack  political  conventions  of 
either  party. 

II 

There's  something  so  fascinating  about 
an  office  that  men  lose  their  common 
sense  in  seeking  it  and  their  official  friends 
lose  honesty  in  aiding  them.  This  story 
is  told  at  Washington  and  is  typical:  Two 
Senators  and  an  important  Representative 
in  Congress  called  on  a  Cabinet  officer  and 
made  most  earnest  pleas  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  man  to  an  office  that  no  one  of 
first-rate  ability  could  afford  to  accept. 
The  Secretary  listened  patiently  to  their 
several  orations  in  praise  of  the  applicant. 
Then,  when  silence  came,  he  remarked: 

"Of  course,  you  gentlemen  know  that 
this  office  is  in  the  classified  service  and  no 
appointment  can  be  made  except  under 
the  civil  service  rules." 

One  of  the  honorable  callers  asked  the 
company  out  to  have  drinks;  and,  as  they 
were  leaving  the  room,  one  with  a  sly  smile 
put  his  head  again  in  the  door  and  said: 

"Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  you'll  bear  witness 
that  I've  done  my  duty  by  him." 

We  pay  Senators  and  Representatives 
rather  meagrely;  but  the  most  niggardly 
salary  is  a  shameful  waste  of  money  to 
men  who  waste  time  and  character  in 
this  way.  For  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole 
advance  on  the  Secretary,  there  was  an 
essential  lie.  They  knew  that  the  fellow 
was  unworthy  of  the  office,  and  they  knew 
he  couldn't  get  it,  and  they  didn't  wish 
him  to  have  it.  But  they  lacked  the  cour- 
age of  common  decency  to  tell  him  the 
plain  truth  about  the  case. 


AN  IDIOTIC  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

MR  H.  G.  HASTINGS,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  has  published  the  following 
somewhat  startling  statement  of 
the  production  of  the  money-crop  in 
Georgia  last  year  and  of  the  farm  prod- 


ucts that  were  imported  into  Georgia  from 
other  states: 

GROWN  IN  GEORGIA  AND  SOLD 

1,800,000  bales  cotton  at  $60  .     .    $108,000,000 
900,000  tons  cotton  seed  at  $30  .        27,000,000 

$135,000,000 

GROWN    ELSEWHERE  AND  SOLD  IN  GEORGIA 

Com  purchased  in  191 2  .  .  .  $  58,930,000 
Hay  purchased  in  19 12  .  .  .  23,680,000 
Oats  purchased  in  19 12  .  .  .  39,336,000 
Miscellaneous  feeds  ....  2,550,000 
Meat,  dairy  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts        48,000,000 


$172,496,000 


These  items  of  food  for  man  and  beast 
cost  $37,496,000  more  than  the  cotton 
brought.  The  point  is  that  practically 
every  bushel  of  this  corn  and  oats  and 
every  pound  of  hay  and  all  this  meat  and 
poultry  and  dairy  products  could  have 
been  produced  in  Georgia  at  a  profit,  in 
addition  to  the  cotton.  In  fact,  the  cotton 
would  have  been  the  better  for  it. 
.  Why  wasn't  it  done?  This  buying  of 
corn  and  the  rest,  on  its  face,  seems  so 
idiotic,  that  there  must  be  an  explanation. 
The  explanation  is  this: 

The  market  for  cotton  is  thoroughly 
organized.  A  farmer  can  take  a  bale  of 
cotton  to  any  town  or  village  and  get  cash 
for  it  on  any  working  day  of  the  year. 
The  market  for  corn  and  hay  and  butter 
and  meat  is  organized  (so  to  speak)  against 
the  Georgia  consumer.  These  products 
have  been  imported  by  jobbing  houses 
for  many  years,  and  they  have  the  distrib- 
uting machinery.  A  Georgian  knows 
where  he  can  buy  hay  and  corn  and  meat, 
but  he  doesn't  know  where  he  could  sell 
them  if  he  should  raise  them.  That  is 
why  he  has  grown  only  cotton. 

Of  course,  thorough-going  business  men 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
such  a  situation.  But  the  scattered  and 
usually  unorganized  farmers  are  not  thor- 
ough-going business  men.  Here  are  need 
and  chance  for  cooperative  marketing. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  in  a  given  neighbor- 
hood, every  farmer  belonged  to  a  coopera- 
tive society  which  employed  a  secretary, 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  keep  a 
record  of  what  every  member  had  to  sell 
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and  needed  to  buy.  He  would  find  a 
home  or  near-by  market  for  all  the  hay 
and  com  and  oats  and  meat  that  every 
man  could  produce.  Then,  of  course, 
rotation  in  crops  would  follow. 

The  silliness  of  this  situation  —  well, 
in  a  world  wherein  everything  has  been 
done  by  organization  for  a  generation  or 
two,  those  regions  and  industries  which 
have  not  organized  are  precisely  where 
they  were  in  the  old  times  of  primitive 
commercial  life.  But  the  way  out  of  this 
idiotic  economic  situation  is,  let  us  hope, 
imminent  throughout  the  country. 


NOTICE  OF  A  NEW  PORK  BARREL 

THE  National  Highways  Association, 
believing  in  the  building  and  per- 
manent maintenance  of  50,000 
miles  of  highways  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, lately  sent  to  the  press  a  circular 
letter  and  five  elaborate  pamphlets,  maps, 
bulletins,  etc.,  in  support  of  its  propaganda. 
One  of  the  pamphlets  is  devoted  to 
proof  of  the  economic  advantage  of  good 
roads,  a  proposition  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  jumps  from  that  to  the 
conclusion  that  because  they  are  economi- 
cally beneficial  it  is  in  the  province  of  the 
National  Treasury  to  pay  for  them. 
:  This  illogical  deduction  is  reached 
I  notwithstanding  the  very  examples  of 
good  roads  which  were  used  to  prove 
their  economic  advantages  are  state  and 
county  built  roads. 

The  obvious  logical  deduction  is,  if  these 
state  and  county  roads  are  so  beneficial,  to 
build  more  state  and  county  roads.  Be- 
fore good  roads  can  be  had  all  over  the 
country  in  this  manner,  the  people  all 
over  the  country  will  have  to  come  to 
believe  in  roads  earnestly  enough  to  pay 
for  them.  When  good  roads  do  come  in 
this  manner  they  will  serve  their  most 
useful  purpose. 
But  this  solid,  substantial  way  of  doing 
i  things  from  the  bottom  up  is  too  slow  for 
the  national  aid  propagandists,  with  their 
get-rich-quick  kind  of  road  building  schemes 
to  gpt  good,  long  distance  touring  roads 
for  automobiles  through  states  and  counties 
which  are  not  themselves  ready  to  build 
and  maintain  them.    The    proposed    na- 


tional highways  are  not  primarily  designed 
for  the  farmer  or  the  city  delivery  people 
or  for  any  such  commercial  uses. 

More  real  business  would  be  done  on 
roads  built  in  radiating  spokes  leading  to 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  surrounding 
county  from  the  cities  than  will  be  done  on 
thousand-mile  highways  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another.  The  proposers 
of  the  multifarious  Federal  aid  schemes 
(there  were  seventy  bills  on  this  subject 
before  the  last  Congress)  come  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  because  they  feel  that 
a  Government  that  wastes  money  on  river 
and  harbor  improvements  and  public 
buildings  can  be  induced  to  waste  money 
on  public  roads,  particularly  if  the  roads 
are  planned  to  traverse  Congressional  dis- 
tricts represented  by  men  whose  support 
for  a  measure  can  be  forced  by  the  price 
of  a  piece  of  "pork'*.  But  such  districts 
are,  happily,  fewer  than  they  used  to  be, 
and  if  the  public  once  gets  an  insight  into 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  colossal  scheme 
of  Federal  appropriations  which  this  na- 
tional aid  to  roads  involves,  there  will  be  no 
political  glory  to  be  had  by  championing  it. 

We  should  and  must  have  the  good 
roads,  but  we  ought  not  to  have  them 
until  each  community  wants  them  earnestly 
enought  to  pay  for  them.  We  should  not 
have  them  given  to  us  willy-nilly  from 
the  bountiful  hand  of  a  wasteful  Govern- 
ment at  the  behest  of  an  automobile  and 
road-machinery  propaganda.  The  real 
good  roads  movement  springing  from  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  people  throughout 
the  country  will  be  retarded  and  blocked 
if  this  new  pork-barrel  scheme  spreads  its 
corrupting  influence  through  the  land. 


THE  CITIES  AND  THE  FARM 
MOVEMENT 

THE  INTERSTATE  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Congress,  which  met 
at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  for  three  days 
in  the  second  week  of  March,  well  illustrates 
the  new  spirit  in  agriculture  that  is  engag- 
ing the  best  thought  of  the  Nation,  both  of 
city  dwellers  and  country  folk.  Several 
thousand  farmers  from  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Missouri  joined  the  citizens 
of  St.  Joseph,   at  the  invitation  of  the 
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Commerce  Club,  to  hear  addresses  by 
distinguished  speakers  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  to  discuss  the  im- 
provement of  farm  management,  of  farm 
living,  and  of  the  relations  between  town 
and  country. 

Both  the  invitation  and  the  congress 
were  typical  of  the  new  movement.  St. 
Joseph  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of 
the  Middle  West,  and  it  has  lived  for  the 
last  forty  years  in  the  memory,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions,  of  its  first 
prosperity  as  a  trading  and  outfitting  post 
for  the  gold  seekers  of  '49.  The  other  day 
its  citizens  awoke  to  realize  that  St.  Joseph 
was  at  the  centre  where  the  border  lines 
of  four  of  the  richest  agricultural  states 
converge  and  that  it  was  losing  its  oppor- 
tunity to  become  agreat  agricultural  market 
by  clinging  to  its  vanishing  commercial 
glory.  Upon  that  realization  the  Com- 
merce Club  engaged  a  farm  adviser  under 
a  three-year  contract  to  help  develop  the 
resources  of  its  farming  neighborhood. 
Then  the  club,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Col.  R.  M.  Bacheller,  announced  the 
agricultural  congress. 

Such  men  as  President  W.  C.  Brown,  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  President 
H.  J.  Waters,  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  of  Kansas,  Dr.  L.  L.  Lumsden,  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
and  other  distinguished  men,  came  to 
speak  on  the  best  methods  to  extend  farm 
credit,  on  cooperative  marketing,  on  sani- 
tation on  the  farm,  on  diversification  of 
crops,  on  soil  renewal,  and  on  other  sub- 
jects that  are  vital  to  the  regeneration  of 
country  living. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  congress 
was  that  one  thousand  farmers  pledged  a 
dollar  apiece  for  prizes  for  the  best  corn 
at  a  corn  show  which  they  arranged  to  hold 
next  year.  The  farmers  who  were  present 
also  proposed  another  meeting  of  the 
congress,  which  they  will  help  to  manage, 
and  which  will  be  held  probably  next 
December  or  January. 

Here,  again,  as  at  Duluth  and  at  other 
cities,  the  town  and  the  country  have 
united  to  further  that  agricultural  advance 
which  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  and 
most  hopeful  movements  in  the  upward 
march  of  American  life. 


SCHOOLS  THAT  DISCOVERED  A 
CITY 

SEVERAL  years  ago  Mr.  J,  W. 
Sewell,  supervisor  of  the  grammar 
schools  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  led  his 
schools  to  discover  the  city  in  which  they 
were  and  the  city  in  turn  to  discover  its 
schools.  The  children  are  taught  their 
daily  tasks  in  the  terms  of  the  life  around 
them. 

In  the  English  course,  for  example,  at 
least  one  careful  exercise  must  be  written 
during  every  term  on  some  such  subject 
as:  "Points  of  Historic  Interest  Around 
Nashville;"  "What  Nashville  Manufac- 
tures;" "The  Value  of  the  Cumberland 
River  to  Nashville;"  "How  Our  City  is 
Governed;"  "Our  City  Schools."  By  the 
time  the  pupil  has  passed  through  the  ten 
terms  of  the  grammar  school  grades,  his 
ten  exercises  have  driven  into  him  the 
fact  that  he  lives  somewhere,  that  his 
city  has  a  reason  for  being,  and  some 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  in 
doing  this  the  child's  mental  training  has 
not  been  neglected. 

In  geography  and  history,  the  boys  and 
girls  are  required  to  touch  over  and  over 
again  upon  Nashville's  trade  and  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  the  lives  of  Tennessee's 
eminent  men.  For  example,  in  the  sixth 
grade  the  students  learn  about  the  lumber, 
textile,  and  other  industries  of  Nashville, 
something  about  river  and  railroad  trans- 
portation, the  territory  covered  by  the 
domestic  and  foreign  trade,  etc. 

Besides  classroom  work,  the  pupils, 
under  the  care  of  their  teachers,  have  been 
sent  out  in  groups  to  study  the  work  of 
factories,  foundries,  warehouses,  colffee 
roasting  plants,  mills,  etc.,  as  well  as 
municipal  institutions.  After  returning 
to  school  they  spent  one  or  two  periods  on 
another  day  in  comparing  notes,  discussing 
the  industry,  and  clearing  up  more  or  less 
indistinct  impressions.  Later  every  child 
wrote  his  own  account  of  the  visit,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  best  papers  were  sent  to  the 
factories  that  entertained  them. 

Furthermore,  in  the  study  of  current 
topics,  which  is  required  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  all  questions 
relating  to  the  progress-and  welfare  of  the 
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city  are  readily  seized  upon  by  the  pupils. 
They  are  keen  to  discern  matters  of  more 
than  passing  interest;  and,  in  the  light  of 
previous  training,  even  these  twelve-  or 
fourteen-year  old  children  are  able  to 
handle  such  topics  with  profit  and  with 
evident  pleasure. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  city  merchants, 
the  schools  obtained  invoices,  freight  bills, 
contracts  of  sale,  and  other  like  papers  of 
trade  and  these,  in  part,  take  the  place  of 
the  time-honored  books  of  arithmetic. 
The  work  is  made  as  interesting  as  possible 
to  the  children;  for  they  are  doing  problems 
of  real  life,  and  the  names  in  the  problems 
are  the  names  of  firms  and  businesses  that 
they  hear  and  see  every  day. 

The  public  school  children  of  Nashville 
are  having  their  minds  trained  to  work  by 
studying  real  life,  and  the  people  of  Nash- 
ville cannot  help  taking  a  keen  and  active 
interest  in  schools  which  take  such  an 
interest  in  them.  The  schools  are  a  part 
of  the  life  of  the  city,  not,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  public  schools,  institutions  apart 
from  the  life  of  the  city. 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE  INDUSTRY 


M' 


I  ORE  than  twenty  thousand  mo- 
tion picture  theatres  in  the  United 
States  take  every  day  the  nickels 
and  dimes  of  probably  five  million  patrons. 
A  recent  estimate  is  that  approximately 
200  million  dollars  are  invested  in  the 
business  and  that  it  utilizes  the  labor  of 
about  five  hundred  thousand  people 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Here  are  the  sums  invested  in  a  few  of 
the  old  and  basic  industries  of  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  last  census:  copper, 
tin,  and  sheet  iron  products,  217  millions; 
furniture,  227  millions;  petroleum  refining, 
181  millions;  anthracite  coal  mining,  246 
millions.  The  motion  picture  industry 
already  ranks  with  these.  Perhaps  an 
even  more  striking  comparison  is  with 
the  printing  and  publishing  business,  which 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  all  industries.  Motion  pictures 
utilize  more  than  a  third  as  much  capital 
as  is  used  by  that  great  business. 

Perhaps  no  industry  except  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles  has  recently  shown 


such  astonishing  growth  as  this,  for  the 
first  commercial  exhibition  of  motion 
pictures  was  made  only  seventeen  years 
ago.  But  even  more  noteworthy  than 
their  financial  importance  is  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  pictures.  They 
reveal  new  possibilities  to  teachers  of 
history  and  science,  and  they  put  a  new 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  social  reformers  and 
sanitary  engineers.  Elsewhere  in  this 
magazine  the  educational  service  of  the 
pictures  is  described  at  length.  Both 
commercially  and  educationally  they  are  a 
remarkable  and  most  useful  addition  to  the. 
resources  of  modern  civilization. 


ABOUT  JOY  IN  ONE'S  WORK 

AN  INCl  DENTAL  word  was  recently 
published  in  these  pages  about  the 
enjoyment  of  life  while  a  man's 
work  goes  on.  Should  a  man  look  upon 
his  bread-earning  as  an  unwelcome  task, 
to  be  hurried  and  done  with  confusion  and 
at  the  risk  of  his  health,  with  the  hope 
of  reaching  an  early  period  of  retirement 
when  he  may  do  what  he  will  and  "really 
enjoy  life?"  This  has  provoked  inquiries 
and  experiences. 

In  the  first  place,  the  subject  lacks  a 
wide  interest,  for  few  men  can  consider 
it  at  all.  Those  who  can  ever  voluntarily 
retire  before  they  must  do  not  make  a 
large  part  of  the  working  community, 
although  they  might  wisely  make  a  larger 
part  than  they  now  do.  But  suppose  a 
man  can  hope  to  retire  at  an  early  period 
and  live  thereafter  without  gainful  work, 
is  he  justified  in  regarding  whatever  re- 
spectable occupation  he  has  as  a  bore  or 
as  merely  a  method  of  earning  enough 
money  to  retire  on?  And,  if  he  so  regards 
it,  is  he  likely  to  enjoy  his  retirement? 

He  will  make  a  very  doubtful  experi- 
ment. Whatever  a  man  do  during  his 
active  period,  he  ought  to  do  with  such 
orderliness  and  thoroughness  as  to  get  from 
his  daily  and  monthly  and  yearly  labor 
the  pleasure  that  comes  from  doing  his 
task  well  and  the  additional  pleasure  of 
so  doing  it  that  he  performs  a  real  service. 
To  do  anything  wholly  for  the  money  it 
brings  is  not  to  do  it  well  enough.  And 
those   men   who   contract   the   habit   of 
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working  wholly  for  money  are  likely  there- 
by to  unfit  themselves  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  period  of  retirement.  For  the  right- 
minded  man  makes  agreeable  companion- 
ships in  his  daily  work,  he  finds  problems 
that  call  for  all  his  brain  and  character  — 
for  endurance,  for  fair  judgment,  for  just 
dealing,  for  doing  as  he  would  be  done 
by;  and  all  these  are  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  successful  living.  If  he  so  "rush 
things"  that  he  sacrifices  these  enjoyments 
and  this  discipline  and  this  human  relation- 
ship, he  will  discover  that  in  his  period 
of  ease  the  lack  of  this  very  experience 
will  make  life  seem  barren.  Few  men  are 
better,  or  are  likely  to  become  better, 
than  they  show  themselves  in  their  daily 
work. 

The  kind  of  man  to  retire  from  money- 
earning  labor  with  the  hope  of  really 
enjoying  life  is  the  man  who  has  really 
enjoyed  life  during  his  period  of  hardest 
work.  And  you  will  deceive  yourself  if 
you  imagine  that  in  idleness  you  will 
develop  virtues  or  a  capacity  for  sensible 
enjoyment  that  you  did  not  have  during 
your  working  years. 

"  I  have  a  library  of  books  that  I  have 
collected  which  I  wish  to  read  with  con- 
tinuity of  attention" — so  writes  one 
gentleman;  "and  I've  been  'rushing  things' 
to  get  money  enough  to  give  years  to  this 
enjoyment  before  I  die."  If  he  cannot 
find  time  to  read  before  he  reaches  later 
middle  life,  is  there  any  reason  to  hope 
that  he  would  read  after  that  period,  if 
leisure  should  come  to  him?  It  would  be 
wise  to  "rush  things"  a  little  less,  to  get 
what  joy  he  can  from  his  present  work 
and  at  least  to  begin  his  reading  now. 
Few  of  us  change  after  we  have  passed  fifty. 


A  CANAL  HALF  AS  BIG  AS 
PANAMA 

TH  E  state  of  New  York  is  building  — 
and  has  more  than  half  finished 
—  the  Barge  Canal  that  will  require 
half  as  much  excavation  (though  in  a  less 
concentrated  area)  as  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  that  will  cost  one  third  as  much. 

The  Barge  Canal  will  lift  the  old  Erie 
Canal  from  a  tow-path  route  for  little 
boats  to  a  small  river,  nowhere  less  than 


75  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep,  connecting 
both  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  with  the 
Hudson  River  to  New  York.  Boats  of  3,000 
tons,  capacity  will  be  able  to  ply  between 
Buffalo  or  Oswego  and  New  York,  trans- 
shipping goods  from  Duluth  and  Chicago 
and  Detroit  and  Toronto. 

The  total  length  of  the  canal  will  be 
434  miles.  More  than  1 30  million  cubic 
yards  of  excavation  will  be  dug  (Panama, 
242  millions),  and  the  total  cost  will  be  108 
million  dollars  (Panama,  375  millions). 
Fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  the  work  is 
now  done,  and  the  canal  will  probably  be 
opened  in  191 5.  And  one  state  is  paying 
the  bill. 

The  hotly  controverted  questions, 
whether  it  will  ever  be  sufficiently  used  to 
justify  its  cost,  whether  railroad  develop- 
ment has  made  canal  traffic  obsolete,  and 
whether  in  any  event  the  mere  existence 
of  such  a  canal  will  operate  to  keep  freight 
rates  reasonable  and  thus  justify  itself, 
time  alone  can  answer.  At  least  it  is  a 
monumental  undertaking. 


THE  SEA-LEVEL  OF  FINANCE 

THE  danger  of  a  European  war  is 
passed  —  there  is  a  new  danger  of 
a  European  war.  So  the  changing 
game  goes  on;  and,  while  nobody  regards 
a  general  conflict  as  imminent,  almost 
every  man  who  knows  European  politics 
fears  that  it  will  come.  This  expectation 
already  very  seriously  affects  the  finances 
of  the  world.  American  securities  that 
were  held  in  Germany  in  particular  have 
been  coming  home  in  sufficient  quantities 
very  seriously  to  lower  their  price.  The 
governments  of  Europe,  especially  the 
German,  have  been  having  trouble  in 
marketing  their  own  securities. 

All  this  means  that  the  financial  world  is 
perfectly  aware  of  the  necessity,  as  Ger- 
many looks  at  it,  of  German  expansion; 
and,  by  some  unhappy  event,  which  no  one 
can  forsee,  this  may  lead  to  a  conflict. 
Finance,  of  course,  has  its  sea-level. 
Whatever  disturbs  the  markets  or  the 
credit  or  arouses  the  fears  of  any  people 
has  its  immediate  effect  in  themarket  places 
of  all  other  nations.  A  slowly  subscribed 
loan  of  the  German  Goveimment  ^ects  the 
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prices  of  American  railroad  securities.  It 
affects  the  chances  of  China's  borrowing 
money.  It  affects,  more  or  less,  the  do- 
mestic markets  of  every  country  in  the 
world  that  has  a  considerable  foreign  trade. 


A  FEW  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FOLLOWING  Mr.  Hale's  article  on 
"Watching  President  Wilson  at 
Work"  will  come  others  by  him  on 
"Who  Governs  the  United  States,"  —  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  men  who  make  Wash- 
ington what  it  is,  and  an  intimate  picture  of 
the  machine  that  governs  us.  There  is  no 
more  interesting  study  than  a  study  of 


the  way  Congress  really  works.  It  is 
more  interesting  now  than  ever  because  of 
the  new  players  in  the  game. 

In  eariy  numbers  of  the  World's  Work 
Miss  Sarah  Comstock  will  write  true  por- 
traits of  women  of  real  achievement  —  not 
stories  of  women  whose  achievements  are 
notable  only  because  they  are  the  deeds  of 
women,  but  because  of  their  inherent  and 
fundamental  significance. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Keys,  who  writes  in  the  next 
number  "Canada's  Cure  for  Strikes,"  was 
a  classmate  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  the 
author  of  the  Canadian  Arbitration  Act, 
when  he  first  achieved  prominence,  curi- 
ously enough,  by  leading  a  student  strike. 


SMALL  INVESTORS'  MONEY  FOR 
HOME  BUILDING 


EVERY  year,  as  the  building 
season  comes  around,  the 
World's  Work  hears  from 
people  all  over  the  country 
who  are  trying  to  save  money 
to  invest  in  homes  of  their  own. 

"But  it  will  take  such  a  long  time  to 
accumulate  enough  in  the  regular  way," 
complain  most  of  these  folks.  "Isn't 
there  some  way  to  build  and  pay  back?" 
A  question  like  that  was  asked  three  or 
four  years  ago  by  a  man  who  recently 
wrote  again  to  this  magazine  about 
another  kind  of  investment,  and  incident- 
ally told  how  he  had  followed  the 
advice  that  had  been  given  on  the  former 
occasion,  and  how  pleased  he  was  with 
the  outcome. 

It  is  timely  to  refer  to  his  case,  because 
it  is  typical.  He  was  a  salaried  worker, 
living  in  a  small  town  in  New  Jersey.  He 
explained  that  he  had  managed  to  save 
enough  out  of  his  monthly  earnings  to  pay 
on  the  instalment  plan  for  a  good  building 
lot.  But,  even  with  a  start  as  good  as 
that,  he  had  begun  to  despair  of  realizing 
his  ambition,  until  he  heard  of  a  certain 
building  and  loan  association  in  a  neigh- 
boring town,  and  learned  how  it  had  for 
years  been  assisting  people  just  like  himself 
to  earn  their  homes  for  good  and  all.  •   In 


due  course  he  "took  out"  ten  shares  of 
that  association's  stock;  and  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  he  moved  into  a 
fine  new  house,  built  with  the  aid  of  S52,ooo 
that  the  association  had  lent  him. 

Without  going  into  the  mathematics  of 
this  investor's  experience,  a  few  of  its 
phases  may  be  explained  briefly,  to  show 
how  such  associations  work.  Every  share 
of  this  particular  association's  stock  repre- 
sented an  ultimate  value  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  called  for  monthly  payments 
of  one  dollar  in  dues,  to  be  continued 
regularly  by  the  holder,  or  subscriber, 
until  the  total  of  the  sums  paid  in,  in- 
creased by  the  pro  rata  distribution  of  the 
association's  profits,  amounted  to  the 
fixed  value  of  the  stock. 

Ten  shares,  then,  gave  the  holder  an 
ultimate  claim  against  the  association 
amounting  to  two  thousand  dollars. 
Against  this  he  had  the  right  to  borrow, 
upon  presentation  of  satisfactory  real 
estate  security.  The  procedure  was  for 
him  to  apply  for  his  loan  in  accordance 
with  certain  rules  laid  down  in  the  asso- 
ciation's by-laws,  to  be  awarded  his  money 
by  entering  into  an  agreement  to  pay  a 
"premium"  of  one  dollar  a  month,  or  ten 
cents  a  share,  besides  his  dues,  with  an 
interest  charge  of  6  per  cent,  a  year.     He 
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was  then  ready  to  sign  the  contract  with 
his  builders. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  pledge  to  the  association  the  shares 
which  represented  his  future  savings  and, 
in  addition,  to  give  a  first  mortgage  on  his 
property.  Upon  becoming  a  borrowing 
member  he  had  to  pay  into  the  treasury, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  dues  on  the 
shares,  the  premium  and  the  interest  on 
the  loan,  all  amounting  to  twenty-one 
dollars  a  month.  In  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  after  the  first  payment  at  this  rate 
he  will  have  paid  off  the  mortgage,  prin- 
cipal and  interest. 

This  illustration  is  of  the  working  of  one 
of  the  many  plans  used  by  the  true,  or 
"local,"  building  and  loan  associations 
—  the  kind  that  stand  for  savings  and  for 
homes  through  cooperation.  Of  these 
there  are  more  than  six  thousand  in  the 
United  States.  Most  of  that  number 
are  strictly  mutual:  that  is,  they  extend 
only  to  members  the  right  of  management 
and  the  privileges  of  borrowing  money 
and  sharing  profits.  They  are  called 
"local,"  "neighborhood,"  or  "home- 
stead" associations,  or  sometimes,  as 
in  Massachusetts,  "cooperative  banks," 
because  they  lend  money  only  on  property 
whose  value  can  be  determined  easily 
through  personal  inspection  by  their  own 
competent  officers,  and,  obviously,  only  to 
people  whose  responsibility  is  known,  in  a 
general  way  at  least,  to  all  whose  interests 
are  at  stake. 

Such  associations  have  to  be  distin- 
guished sharply  from  the  so-called  "na- 
tional" associations,  and  other  types  of 
loan  companies,  organized,  not  like  the 
locals,  as  semi-philanthropic  institutions, 
but  as  ordinary  business  corporations, 
conducted  solely  for  the  personal  profit 
of  small  groups  of  stockholders  and  officers, 
lending  money  on  "  risks"  in  remote  places, 
and  not  infrequently  managed  as  purely 
speculative  enterprises. 

The  pity  is  that  the  local  building  and 
loan  association  idea  is  not  wider,  geo- 
graphically. The  six  thousand  in  the 
whole  United  States  have  nearly  two  and 
a  half  million  members,  who  own  coopera- 
tively more  than  a  billion  dollars  of  assets. 
Yet  one  half  of  their  total  membership 


is  in  four  states  —  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  New  Jersey.  There  is  room, 
even  in  the  states  where  they  are  now  most 
numerous,  for  more  institutions  of  the 
kind.  An  extension  of  their  usefulness 
was  recently  urged  officially  by  Mr.  George 
C.  Van  Tuyl,  Superintendent  of  Banks  of 
New  York  state,  in  which  are  229  local 
associations  with  a  membership  of  140,000. 
In  his  report  to  the  legislature  on  the 
15th  of  March,  the  Superintendent  said: 

"There  is  probably  no  considerable 
village  in  the  state  in  which  a  properly 
conducted  savings  and  loan  association 
could  not  be  organized  to  advantage,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  their  development 
in  the  rural  districts  of  the  state  would 
satisfy  existing  demands  for  cooperative 
lending  institutions.  They  certainly  en- 
courage thrift  and  home-owning,  and 
enable  the  honest  and  the  frugal  to  obtain 
loans  whenever  adequate  security  can  be 
furnished,  either  by  the  individual  bor- 
rower, himself,  or  through  the  cooperation 
of  other  members." 

But  the  usefulness  of  these  societies  is 
not  all  on  the  side  of  the  borrower.  In- 
deed, if  they  did  not  afford  to  the  man  who 
can  save  only  by  fives  and  tens  a  safe 
means  of  investing  for  income,  they  would 
fail  in  their  purpose  of  promoting  the 
ownership  of  homes.  Reports  of  the 
associations  of  two  typical  states  show 
that  for  every  borrowing  member  last 
year  there  were  four  who  were  merely 
investors. 

In  scarcely  any  other  way  can  an  in- 
vestor of  limited  financial  experience  keep 
his  savings  so  closely  under  his  own  eye. 
Jones  may  not  want  to  build,  but  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  entrust  his  monthly  sur- 
plus to  his  local  society,  because  he  knows 
it  will  be  wisely  employed  in  making  up  a 
loan  to  some  fellow  citizen  whose  house, 
which  he  may  watch  grow  from  its 
foundations,  will  be  mortgaged  to  protect 
him;  and  because  he  believes  his  neigh- 
bors. Smith,  Brown,  and  all  the  rest,  will 
keep  up  their  payments  of  dues,  premium, 
and  interest  to  the  last  extremity  to  pro- 
tect their  properties  from  foreclosure. 

Perhaps  Jones  may  have  studied  the 
reports  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Cellarius,  Secretary 
of  the  National  League^f  Local  Building 
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and  Loan  Associations,  which  show  that 
ihese  are  among  the  most  economically 
managed  financial  institutions  in  the  world 
and  that,  even  in  localities  where  the  lend- 
ing rates  are  comparatively  low,  they  have, 
as  a  rule,  no  difficulty  in  declaring  divi- 
dends of  at  least  5  per  cent.  He  probably 
knows  that,  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  his 
savings  before  his  shares  have  obtained 
their  full  value,  he  may  do  so  by  giving 
reasonable  notice  and  by  agreeing,  per- 
haps, to  accept  a  slightly  smaller  division 
of  profits  than  he  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  to. 

It  should  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  the  building  and  loan  society  can 
assure  investors  of  "absolute  safety." 
There  have  been  not  only  mistakes,  but 


abuses,  of  management,  serving  to  bring 
home  to  investing  members  the  stern 
fact  that  they  are  not  depositors  entitled 
to  interest,  as  they  sometimes  erroneously 
believe,  but  stockholders,  everyone  entitled 
to  his  proportion  of  the  profits,  but  also 
liable  for  his  proportion  of  the  losses. 

But,  after  all,  the  record  of  these  local 
societies  is  remarkably  clean.  Next  to 
the  carefully  regulated  savings  banks, 
probably  no  other  kind  of  institution  is 
more  fit  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  small 
investor.  It  would  be  a  wholesome  thing 
to  see  them  commanding  a  larger  part  of 
the  small  savings  of  the  Nation,  to  the 
exclusion  of  some  of  the  more  modern 
instalment  investment  schemes  of  doubt- 
ful suitability  for  the  financial  novice. 


THE  NEW  CHIEF  OF  THE  SECRET 

SERVICE 


MR.  WILLIAM   J.    FLYNN    AND    HIS    ADVENTURES   TO   ENFORCE   THE    LAW  AGAINST 

COUNTERFEITING  —  HIS    SEVEN-YEAR    CHASE   TO   CAPTURE     LUPO    AND 

MORELLO,    TWO   LEADERS   OF  THE   AMERICAN    "  BLACK  HAND " 

BY 

FRANK  MARSHALL  WHITE 


STANDING  just  inside  the 
door  of  one  of  the  Federal 
Court  rooms  in  the  New  York 
Post  Office  building  one  after- 
noon in  the  summer  of  1903, 
Mr.  William  J.  Flynn,  now  head  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service,  and  an 
Assistant  United  States  District  Attorney 
watched  two  of  the  worst  Italian  criminals 
stroll  jauntily  to  liberty.  One  of  the 
criminals  was  small  and  dapper,  the  other 
powerfully  built  and  of  medium  height, 
his  right  arm  crippled  and  the  hand  thrust 
into  the  edge  of  his  coat. 

"These  pigs  of  the  American  police 
are  not  of  the  calibre  to  deal  with  you 
and  me,"  remarked  the  Italian  with  the 
maimed  arm  in  an  undertone  that  reached 
Mr.  Flynn,  as  it  was  intended  to  do. 

"A  new  broom  sweeps  clean  —  nit," 
observed  his  companion. 


Mr.  Flynn  had  just  been  made  chief  of 
the  Eastern  division  of  the  Service. 

"This  new  broom  will  sweep  you  both 
into  a  long  term  prison  before  it's  worn 
out,"  said  the  big  man  —  to  himself. 

The  dapper  little  Italian  was  Vincenzo 
Lupo;  the  man  with  the  crippled  arm 
Giuseppe  Morello,  both  ex-convicts  from 
Sicily.  Mr.  Flynn's  first  important  task 
as  head  of  the  division  had  been  to  arrest 
Morello  and  Lupo,  with  several  of  their 
gang,  for  counterfeiting.  But  the  two 
principal  rogues  had  been  mere  spectators 
at  the  trial  and  conviction  of  their  subor- 
dinates, for  the  Secret  Service  agents  had 
been  unable  to  connect  them  with  the 
counterfeiting  enterprise.  Hence  Morel- 
lo's  complacent  reflection  that  the  Ameri- 
can "police  pigs"  were  not  competent  to 
cope  with  him  and  Lupo. 

Morello  and  Lupo  are  now  serving  2$- 
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and  30-year  terms  respectively  in  the 
Federal  prison  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Mr. 
Flynn  piit  them  there,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  he  is  the  Chief  of  the 
Secret  Service  now. 

To  understand  the  situation  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Italian  crime 
problem  in  New  York  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  came  into  existence  with 
the  great  wave  of  Italian  immigration,  be- 
ginning approximately  with  the  first  year 
of  the  century,  that  has  since  brought  into 
the  country  thousands  of  ex-convicts  of 
the  Mafia  and  the  Camorra  among  more 
than  2,000,000  of  their  honest  and  in- 
dustrious compatriots.  Morello  and  Lupo 
were  established  here  before  this  influx 
began,  and  were  proficient  in  what  are 
now  known  as  Black  Hand  crimes  before 
that  term  began  to  be  applied  to  these 
off'enses.  Morello,  indeed,  had  been 
known  to  the  New  York  police  for  several 
years  before  he  went  into  partnership 
with  Lupo.  The  maimed  Sicilian  had 
been  arrested  for  murder,  kidnapping, 
extortion,  and  blackmail  at  least  half  a 
score  of  times  before  his  transactions  in 
counterfeit  money  brought  him  within  the 
view  of  the  Federal  Secret  Service,  but, 
though  morally  certain  of  his  guilt  in 
every  instance,  the  police  had  never  been 
able  to  fasten  a  crime  upon  him. 

Morello  was  a  fugitive  from  justice  from 
Italy  under  a  ten-year  sentence  for  for- 
gery. He  was  about  forty  years  of  age 
when  he  came  to  this  country,  rough  in 
appearance  and  uncouth  in  manner,  but 
an  intelligent  and  forceful  rogue.  The 
police  have  never  found  out  how  his  right 
arm  had  been  crippled.  Incapacitated  for 
manual  participation  in  crime,  his  brain 
conceived  the  schemes  that  his  lieutenants 
brought  to  fruition.  Lupo,  about  ten 
years  younger,  complemented  Morello. 
He  was  urbane  and  affable,  a  polished 
villain  who  wore  rings  on  both  hands, 
used  pomade  on  his  hair,  and  gave  off  the 
odors  of  an  East  Side  perfumery  shop. 
He  was  clever  enough  to  establish  a  whole- 
sale grocery  in  New  York  and  fail  fraud- 
ulently for  9100,000  incidentally  to  his 
transactions  with  Morello. 

In  1899,  Morello's  existence , was  offici- 
ally brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secret 


Service  of  which  Mr.  Flynn  was  then  a 
subordinate  member.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  a  flood  of  counterfeit 
money  was  put  into  circulation  among  the 
humble  shop-keepers  of  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  city,  many  of  them  recently  arrived 
Italians  who  were  unfamiliar  with  our 
currency.  The  men  who  passed  these 
counterfeits  were  all  Italians,  who  gen- 
erally plied  their  trade  about  dusk,  making 
small  purchases  in  shops  that  were  un- 
lighted  for  economical  reasons,  tendering 
spurious  two-dollar  treasury  notes  in 
payment,  and  receiving  change  in  good 
money. 

Mr.  Flynn,  with  some  of  his  co-workers 
in  the  Secret  Service,  was  put  on  the  case. 
The  trail  led  to  what  is  known  to  the 
police  as  "  Little  Sicily,"  and  into  the  home 
of  Morello,  and  he  and  several  of  the  men 
who  had  been  passing  the  spurious  bills 
were  taken  into  custody.  As  on  all  the 
other  occasions  that  Morello  had  been 
arrested  with  members  of  his  gang,  they 
suffered  and  he  escaped.  No  pressure 
that  the  prosecuting  officers  could  put 
upon  the  underlings  would  induce  them 
to  incriminate  him,  even  though  immunity 
from  punishment  was  offered  those  of 
them  who  would  turn  State's  evidence. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  do,  therefore, 
but  to  set  Morello  at  liberty  again. 

Three  years  later,  when  Mr.  Flynn  had 
been  made  chief  of  the  Eastern  division 
of  the  Service,  a  deluge  of  counterfeit 
five-dollar  bills  swamped  the  Italian  settle- 
ments of  New  York  City.  They  were 
known  as  the  "  Morristown  fives,"  because 
they  were  imitations  of  an  issue  of  the 
National  Iron  Bank  of  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Flynn,  who  took  charge  of  an  investi- 
gation, traced  them  back,  the  trail  leading 
into  Little  Sicily  again.  Pursuing  his 
researches  under  cover,  in  an  effort  to 
find  the  counterfeiting  plant,  he  discovered 
that  Giuseppe  De  Primo,  a  grocer  in  Little 
Sicily  and  a  friend  of  Morello  and  Lupo 
—  who  had  just  begun  criminal  operations 
together  —  was  importing  a  larger  amount 
of  olive  oil  than  his  business  seemed  to  call 
for.  The  clue  now  led  to  the  Custom 
House.  Under  the  tariff  law  olive  oil 
may  come  into  the  United  States  by 
barrel  at  a  lesser  rate  than  in  cans;  it  is 
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therefore  imported  in  bulk,  the  cans  being 
brought  in  from  Italy  empty  to  be  filled 
for  sale  in  this  country. 

Investigation  of  the  cans  consigned  to 
De  Primo  revealed  rolls  of  the  "Morris- 
town  fives.".  The  counterfeiting  plant 
was  in  Naples,  and  Morello  and  Lupo 
were  circulating  the  product  that  was  sent 
to  America  through  De  Primo.  Morello, 
Lupo,  and  De  Primo,  with  a  dozen  other 
Italians  who  had  actually  passed  the 
counterfeit  money,  were  arrested  and 
again  there  was  no  evidence  to  be  found 
against  Morello  —  or  Lupo,  either.  De 
Primo  was  found  guilty  of  taking  part  in 
the  conspiracy  to  defraud,  but  he  refused 
to  implicate  Morello  or  Lupo,  even  to 
save  himself.  The  others  were  equally 
loyal.  Morello  and  his  partner  in  crime 
went  free  and  the  others  went  to  prison. 

The  escape  of  Morello  and  Lupo  from 
punishment  in  the  "Morristown  fives" 
case  was  the  occasion  for  the  sarcasm  of 
the  two  criminals  that  was  leveled  at 
Mr.  Flynn  at  the  courtroom  door,  and 
for  the  fixing  of  the  detective's  determina- 
tion never  to  relax  his  energies  in  their 
pursuit  until  he  had  landed  them  behind 
prison  bars.  From  that  time  until  their 
final  arrest  in  January,  1910,  they  were 
continually  under  the  surveillance  of 
Secret  Service  agents,  except  for  brief 
periods  during  which  their  whereabouts 
were  generally  known. 

Nevertheless,  for  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year.  Black  Hand  crimes 
—  as  they  were  beginning  to  be  called  — 
small  and  great,  were  traced  almost  to 
Morello  and  Lupo.  Their  operations  ex- 
tended as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  as  far 
south  as  New  Orleans;  but,  although 
scores  of  their  associates  and  dupes  were 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  in 
prison  and  even  to  the  electric  chair,  the 
"men  higher  up"  could  not  be  reached. 
Neither  Morello  nor  Lupo  knew  that  Mr. 
Flynn  was  keeping  track  of  their  move- 
ments during  the  long  period  that  they 
let  counterfeit  money  alone,  and  for  years 
they  directed  criminal  operations  under 
the  eyes  of  the  local  and  Federal  police 
agents.  To  be  sure,  they  were  arrested 
frequently:  but,  believing  themselves  to 
be  secure  from  conviction,  they  took  such 


trifling  disturbances  philosophically  as 
part  of  the  day's  work. 

"  What  is  a  journey  more  or  less  to  the 
courts?"  Morello  once  said  to  a  member  of 
the  Italian  squad  of  the  detective  bureau 
who  had  him  in  custody.  "It  is  a  relief 
from  monotony.  It  might  even  be  amus- 
ing if  the  American  pigs  of  lawyers  and 
judges  had  a  little  wit  to  put  me  on  my 
mettle.  But,  no!  I  sleep  while  they  dis- 
pose of  my  case." 

For  more  than  five  years,  in  addition  to 
other  important  work  of  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice, watch  was  kept  on  Morello  and  Lupo 
before  Mr.  Flynn  found  it  practicable  to 
begin  the  construction  of  the  trap  into 
which  they  finally  fell.  Mr.  Flynn  was  con- 
fident that  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
time  before  the  bandits  and  their  follow- 
ers would  again  turn  their  attention  to 
counterfeiting. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Flynn's  reputation  as  a 
detective  was  constantly  increasing.  In 
January  of  the  year  before  the  issue  of  the 
"Morristown  fives,"  he  had  been  called 
to  a  bank  in  Grand  Street  in  New  York, 
the  cashier  of  which  had  telephoned  him 
that  he  was  holding  a  suspicious  looking 
man  who  had  offered  eighty  five-pound 
Bank  of  England  notes  for  exchange. 
Mr.  Flynn  had  approached  the  bank  slowly 
and  cautiously,  with  the  idea  that  if  the 
man  with  the  English  money  was  a  pro- 
fessional criminal  he  would  doubtless  have 
.  a  confederate  waiting  outside  to  ascertain 
whether  fortune  or  misfortune  befell  him. 
The  detective's  forethought  had  been  re- 
warded by  the  sight  of  a  little  man  with  a 
red  beard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
gazing  fixedly  at  the  door  of  the  bank. 
The  sentinel  had  disappeared  on  seeing  Mr. 
Flynn  looking  in  his  direction,  and  the 
detective  had  arrested  the  man  in  the  bank 
who  had  asked  for  exchange  for  the  eighty 
notes,  and  who  had  declared  that  he  had 
found  them  in  a  wallet  in  the  street.  Mr. 
Flynn  had  been  unable  to  find  the  red- 
bearded  little  man,  but  he  had  made  a 
mental  photograph  of  him.  The  five- 
pound  notes  were  as  perfect  counterfeits 
as  the  officers  of  the  Bank  of  England  had 
ever  seen,  the  celebrated  watermark  hav- 
ing been  copied  almost  exactly. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  Y^f\?(}^V^^^^ 
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Davis  was  tried  in  London  for  forging 
Bank  of  England  notes,  Mr.  Flynn  went 
to  England  and  was  able  to  identify  him 
as  the  red-bearded  man  whom  he  had 
seen  watching  the  bank  in  Grand  Street 
in  New  York  the  day  the  five-pound 
counterfeits  had  been  offered  for  exchange. 
Davis  had  collapsed  entirely  on  hearing 
Mr.  Flynn's  testimony,  had  confessed 
his  guilt,  and  had  been  allowed  to  turn 
State's  evidence,  while  the  other  members 
of  the  most  troublesome  gang  of  counter- 
feiters that  had  ever  menaced  the  Bank  of 
England  had  been  sentenced  to  long  terms 
in   prison. 

Mr.  Flynn  had  kept  Davis  in  mind. 
He  had  ascertained  who  were  his  associates 
in  this  country,  and  he  kept  an  eye  on 
them,  anticipating  that  Davis  would  be 
unable  permanently  to  wean  himself 
from  the  profitable  occupation  of  counter- 
feiting. As  Davis  was  well  known  to  the 
English  police,  Mr.  Flynn  guessed  that  he 
would  be  as  likely  as  not  to  set  up  his 
next  plant  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
fall  of  1903,  counterfeit  ten-dollar  bills 
were  discovered  to  be  in  circulation  in 
Massachusetts,  and  simultaneously  Mr. 
Flynn's  agents  reported  that  Davis  was  in 
the  country.  Through  his  former  asso- 
ciates Davis  was  traced  to  Revere,  a 
suburb  of  Boston.  A  comfortable  cottage 
sheltered  a  small  but  well-equipped 
counterfeiting  plant.  Evidence  was 
gathered  against  every  suspicious  acquaint- 
ance of  Davis,  and  in  December  the  place 
was  raided.  As  the  back  door  was  broken 
down  a  little  man  with  a  red  beard 
rushed  into  the  kitchen  and  right  up 
against  the  muzzle  of  Mr.  Flynn's  revolver. 

"Why,  John  Davis,"  said  Mr.  Flynn, 
with  a  laugh,  "you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself." 

The  little  man  began  to  whimper,  and 
told  Mr.  Flynn  all  his  history  since  his  trial 
in  London  the  previous  year.  Scotland 
Yard  had  sent  him  to  Australia,  with  a 
warning  not  to  return  to  England.  The 
lure  of  counterfeiting  had  drawn  him  to 
America,  as  Mr.  Flynn  had  foreseen. 
His  plant  in  Revere  was  ready  to  turn  out 
a  million  dollars  in  counterfeit  tens  when 
it  was  raided. 

One  counterfeit  mystery  that  Mr.  Flynn 


cleared  up,  after  many  Secret  Service  men 
had  tried  in  vain,  was  that  surrounding  a 
continuous  run  of  counterfeit  pennies 
that  had  been  circulating  in  New  York 
City  for  years.  The  making  of  pennies 
is  a  profitable  occupation  in  a  small  way. 
A  13-cent  sheet  of  copper  will  produce 
1 30  cents.  Mr.  Flynn  began  investigating 
this  case  the  year  he  was  made  chief  of 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Service.  He 
first  obtained  an  assay  of  the  copper  in  the 
cent,  and  then  he  searched  the  country 
from  coast  to  coast  until  he  found  a  dealer 
in  Connecticut  who  sold  that  very  quality 
of  the  metal.  He  examined  the  books  of 
this  dealer,  who  had  416  customers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  With 
the  help  of  his  agents,  Mr.  Flynn  canvassed 
the  customers,  and  finally  found  one  in 
Centre  Street,  New  York,  who  sold  sheet 
copper  to  a  Hebrew  j)eddler.  Mr.  Flynn 
trailed  the  peddler  with  a  load  of  copi>er 
on  his  pushcart  to  a  room  in  Allen  Street, 
and  breaking  in  a  little  later  he  found  him 
industriously  stamping  out  new  and  shiny 
one-cent  pieces.  Further  investigation, 
lasting  more  than  a  year,  revealed  another 
one-cent  plant  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  still  another  in  Pittsburg. 

In  the  spring  of  1906,  while  still  awaiting 
the  chance  to  catch  Lupo  and  Morello, 
Mr.  Flynn  learned  that  an  order  had  come 
from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  a  New  York 
machine  shop  for  what  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  a  "corrugated  collar,"  a  tool  that 
is  used  to  mill  the  edges  of  coins,  as  well 
as  for  other  purposes.  It  seemed  rather 
a  long  distance  to  send  for  an  article  that 
might  have  been  bought  in  Portland,  and 
Mr.  Flynn  deemed  it  worth  while  to  send 
a  man  out  there  with  it.  His  agent 
followed  the  person  who  claimed  the 
"collar"  at  the  express  office  in  Portland 
to  a  railroad  station,  and  went  with  him 
about  a  hundred  miles  by  train  into  the 
interior,  where  a  buckboard  met  him  to 
take  him  to  a  ranch  twenty  miles  from  the 
railroad.  A  week  later  a  group  of  Secret 
Service  men  visited  the  ranch  and  found 
a  counterfeiting  plant  that  was  turning 
out  five-,  ten-,  and  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces,  with  the  result  that  Edward  R. 
Cool  and  three  other  professional  counter- 
feiters went  to  prison  fpr  long_  terms. 
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These  and  other  cases  had  given  Mr. 
Flynn  added  experience  and  reputation,  but 
the  two  Italians  still  remained  at  large.  It 
was  not  until  the  summer  of  1908  that 
there  were  indications  of  a  revival  of 
interest  in  spurious  money  in  Little  Sicily. 
The  Secret  Service  "shadows"  now  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Flynn  that  Morello  and  Lupo 
had  been  called  upon  one  evening  by  three 
Italians  named  Cina,  Silvestro,  and 
Palermo,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
distribution  of  the  "Morristown  fives," 
had  been  convicted  therefor,  and  had 
served  their  sentences.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Flynn's  men  told  him  that  Silvestro  and 
PjJermo  had  brought  a  fourth  ex-convict, 
named  Callacchio,  to  the  bandit  chief. 
Callacchio  was  an  engraver  by  trade. 
The  gang  was  going  to  take  up  counter- 
feiting again,  as  the  presence  of  an  en- 
graver would  seem  to  indicate,  and  the 
bogus  money  was  to  be  made  in  America, 
not  in  Italy. 

And  now  Mr.  Flynn  began  the  con- 
struction of  his  biggest  man-trap.  A 
counterfeiting  plant  is  not  complete  with- 
out a  printing  press,  which  requires  a 
printer.  It  was  only  a  day  or  two  after 
the  conference  of  these  members  of  the 
old  "Morristown  fives"  gang  that,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  Cina  was  appealed 
to  in  the  street  for  assistance  by  a  young 
Italian.  He  told  Cina  that  he  was  a 
Calabrian  in  need  of  work;  by  name 
Antonio  Comito;  by  trade  a  printer.  To 
Cina's  gratification,  on  questioning 
Comito,  he  found  that  he  knew  all  about 
color  printing,  the  texture  of  paper,  and 
the  working  of  hand  presses.  (Whether 
or  not  Mr.  Flynn  had  anything  to  do  with 
bringing  about  this  strange  coincidence 
no  one  but  himself  and  Comito  knows.) 

In  September,  Cina  purchased  a  small 
farm  about  three  miles  from  Highland, 
N.  Y.,  a  village  on  the  Hudson,  opposite 
Poughkeepsie,  the  farmhouse  being  half 
a  mile  from  the  nearest  neighbor.  The 
young  Calabrian,  Comito,  who  was  now 
boss  printer,  accompanied  Cina  and  Cal- 
lacchio when  they  purchased  a  printing 
press  that  was  set  up  in  the  farmhouse, 
and  with  them  he  made  many  trips  back 
and  forth  between  Highland  and  New  York 
—  traveling  ^by  way  of  Poughkeepsie  and 


crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Hudson  — for 
the  purchase  of  dies,  inks,  paper,  and  other 
materials  that  were  shipped  to  the  farm. 
On  every  one  of  these  visits  to  the  city 
a  Secret  Service  agent  at  the  Poughkeepsie 
railroad  station  made  a  note  of  their  going 
and  coming,  and  another  agent  followed 
them  from  the  Grand  Central  Station  in 
New  York  and  jotted  down  memoranda 
of  the  shops  and  warehouses  where  pur- 
chases were  made. 

It  was  not  until  midwinter  that  the 
counterfeiting  plant  was  set  up  and  in 
running  order,  and  then  a  man  named 
Antonio  Cecela  brought  from  New  York 
plates  made  by  Callacchio  for  the  printing 
of  five-,  two-,  and  one-dollar  bills.  Before 
the  plant  was  abandoned  Comito  had  run 
off  his  press  $46,000  in  bogus  money, 
$3,000  of  it  in  fives  and  the  rest  in  ones  and 
twos.  Cina,  Palermo,  Cecela,  and  a  man 
named  Giglia  were  constantly  at  the  farm- 
house. They  took  away  the  spurious 
notes  for  circulation,  invariably  visiting 
Morello  and  Lupo  when  they  came  to 
New  York.  The  ruffians  at  the  plant  in 
Highland,  all  Sicilians,  took  an  instinctive 
dislike  to  Comito,  the  Calabrian.  He  was 
virtually  a  prisoner,  not  being  allowed  to 
leave  the  house  by  himself,  and  probably 
he  would  have  been  killed  when  the  coun- 
terfeiters had  no  further  use  for  him  if 
he  had  not  escaped  at  the  last  moment. 
He  had  no  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  the  outside  world  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  a  boy  named  Bernandino, 
a  relative  of  Cina,  was  employed  especially 
to  watch  him. 

Cina  himself,  as  having  discovered 
Comito,  was  more  malevolent  than  the 
others.  "Dog,  you  have  brought  the 
evil  eye  upon  the  house,"  he  would  shout 
at  him  when  anything  went  wrong.  "I 
will  have  your  head  under  my  feet!" 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Flynn  was  waiting  for 
Morello  and  Lupo  to  visit  the  farm  at 
Highland,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake 
about  their  connection  with  the  counter- 
feiting plant.  However,  Lupo  did  not 
visit  the  workers  at  Highland  until  the 
latter  part  of  February.  To  have  taken 
him  into  custody  then  would  have  necessi- 
tated the  arrest  of  the  others,  and  Morello 
—  whom  most  of  all  Mr.  Fl^nAvas  anxious 
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to  "put  away"  —  had  not  yet  sufficiently 
implicated  himself.  When  Morello  finally 
did  go  to  Highland,  early  in  March,  Lupo 
was  on  his  way  to  Italy  with  a  consign- 
ment of  the  counterfeits  that  he  intended 
to  put  into  circulation  there. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  wait  for 
Lupo  to  return  from  Italy,  if  Mr.  Flynn's 
purpose  of  "bagging"  both  the  leaders  of 
the  counterfeiting  gang  was  to  be  carried 
out.  If  he  had  arrested  Morello  and  the 
others,  Lupo  would  probably  not  have 
come  back  at  all,  and  so  Mr.  Flynn  decided 
to  wait  for  him. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  certain 
Secret  Service  agents,  who  did  not  know 
that  the  plant  where  the  counterfeits 
were  being  made  was  under  surveillance 
by  other  Secret  Service  men,  were  arrest- 
ing the  passers  of  the  spurious  money  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
even  Buffalo  and  Cincinnati,  and  more 
than  twenty  of  them  were  convicted.  The 
risk  of  distribution  reduced  the  price  of 
counterfeits  below  a  margin  of  profit,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  May  it  was  decided 
to  shut  down  the  plant  at  Highland. 
Comito  escaped  the  night  before  this  was 
done,  and  his  associates  in  the  farmhouse 
did  not  see  him  again  until  they  met  in 
the  Federal  Court. 

It  was  a  long  wait  for  Lupo,  but  Mr. 
Flynn  believed  that  it  was  worth  while 
to  hold  out  for  his  return  before  arresting 
Morello  and  the  others,  who  meantime 
were  kept  under  the  closest  scrutiny.  Not 
until  January  of  the  next  year,  1910,  was 
Lupo  discovered  by  the  Secret  Service 
agents  to  be  in  New  York.  He  had  prob- 
ably returned  by  way  of  Canada  or  Mexico, 
for  all  seaports  of  the  United  States  had 
been  watched  for  him.  On  January  9th, 
Mr.  Flynn  triumphantly  sprung  his  trap, 
which  contained  Morello,  Lupo,  Callacchio, 
Silvestro,  Cina,  Giglio,  Palermo,  and 
Cecela,  with  eight  subordinates  who  had 
been  concerned  only  with  the  passing  of 
the  counterfeit  money. 

In  February  the  eight  principals  were 
tried  together  before  Judge  Ray  and  a 
jury  in  the  Federal  District  Court.  En- 
tirely unaware  of  the  extent  of  the  evi- 
dence in  the  possession  of  the  Secret 
Service,  none  of  them  felt  any  great  con- 


cern when  the  trial  began,  even  after 
they  learned  that  Comito  was  to  appear  as 
a  witness  against  them.  They  were  de- 
fended by  able  lawyers,  to  whom  they  had 
paid  big  fees.  Morello  and  Lupo  in 
particular  considered  themselves  per- 
fectly safe  from  conviction,  not  only  be- 
.  cause  they  knew  that  Comito's  testimony 
that  they  had  been  connected  with  the 
plant  at  Highland  would  be  controverted 
by  all  the  others  who  had  been  there  with 
him,  but  because  each  of  the  bandit  chiefs 
had  prepared  himself  with  the  testimony 
of  a  physician  that  he  had  been  ill  in  bed 
on  the  day  that  Comito  would  swear  that 
he  had  been  at  Highland.  Both  had 
found  that  sort  of  evidence  effective  in 
similar  circumstances  before. 

But  this  time  Mr.  Flynn  was  ready  for 
them  with  counter  alibis.  He  had  had 
their  family  doctors,  both  Italians  living  in 
the  Italian  settlements,  shadowed  by  his 
agents  during  the  entire  period  of  his 
watch  on  the  counterfeiters  themselves. 
Consequently,  the  Secret  Service  men 
were  able  to  show  not  only  that  neither 
of  these  physicians  had  visited  Morello 
or  Lupo  on  the  days  they  professed  to  be 
ill,  but  also  just  what  the  movements  of 
the  men  of  medicine  had  been  on  those 
particular  days.  Corroboration  of  this 
evidence  came  from  an  unexpected  source. 
Gen.  Theodore  A.  Bingham,  who  was 
police  commissioner  during  this  period  and 
was  endeavoring  to  break  up  the  gangs 
under  Morello  and  Lupo,  had  had  his  own 
detectives  trailing  those  undesirable  aliens 
for  several  weeks  covering  the  time  they 
claimed  to  have  been  ill  in  their  beds. 
The  reports  of  these  detectives,  taken 
from  the  files  at  police  headquarters, 
showed  that  Morello  and  Lupo  had  left 
New  York  from  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion for  Poughkeepsie  on  the  same  days 
that  Comito  had  previously  testified  they 
had  visited  the  counterfeiting  plant  at 
Highland. 

Mr.  Flynn  was  further  prepared  to  con- 
vict the  entire  gang  of  counterfeiters  on 
other  testimony  than  that  of  his  own  men  or 
of  Comito.  To  this  end  not  only  did  the 
Secret  Service  men  at  the  Grand  Central 
Station  and  at  the  station  at  Poughkeepsie 
corroborate   Comito  as^o   the, visit   of 
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Morello  to  Highland,  but  the  conductor 
and  brakemen  on  the  trains  coming  and 
going,  the  ticket  agent  and  a  newsboy  at 
Poughkeepsie,  the  livery  stable  man  who 
drove  him  from  the  village  to  the  farm, 
the  letter  carrier  on  the  country  road,  and 
the  proprietor  and  clerks  of  the  drug  store 
in  Poughkeepsie  where  he  used  the  tele- 
phone, came  to  court  and  swore  positively 
that  they  had  seen  the  maimed  Sicilian 
going  to  or  coming  from  the  counterfeiting 
plant  on  the  day  in  question.  As  many 
witnesses  testified  to  having  seen  Lupo 
on  the  day  he  had  visited  Highland,  and 
additional  evidence  against  him  was  found 
in  letters,  which  experts  proved  to  be  in  his 
handwriting,  that  he  had  sent  to  Comito 
at  the  farm  on  counterfeiting  business. 

The  evidence  against  the  other  six 
principals  was  as  overwhelming.  Mr. 
Flynn  had  in  court  merchants  and  their 
clerks  who  identified  Cina  and  Callacchio 


as  the  men  who  had  come  with  Comito 
to  purchase  the  printing  press,  the  paper, 
dies,  inks,  and  all  the  other  material  used 
at  the  Highland  plant.  Express  and 
freight  agents  testified  to  delivering  these 
articles  to  different  members  of  the  counter- 
feiting gang,  whom  they  pointed  out  to 
the  jury.  Silvestro,  Giglio,  Palermo  and 
Cecela,  as  well  as  Cina  and  Callacchio, 
were  identified  as  having  frequently 
traveled  between  New  York  and  the  farm 
at  Highland  by  a  veritable  cloud  of 
witnesses  —  railroad  conductors,  train- 
men, newsboys,  village  tradesmen,  farmers, 
school  children.  In  all,  about  three  hun- 
dred witnesses  against  the  counterfeiters 
were  heard.  The  trial  lasted  three  weeks, 
and  it  ended  in  the  conviction  of  the  eight 
prisoners  and  their  sentence  to  a  total  of 
150  years'  imprisonment.  So  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  the  new  broom  had 
swept  clean. 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE  TEACHER 


THAT  IS  BRINGING  THE  INTIMATE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  LITERA- 
TURE,   AND    SCIENCE    TO    THE    EYES    OF    ALL    THE    PEOPLE —  WHAT    THE 
CINEMATOGRAPH  IS  DOING  TO  TEACH  THE   PUBLIC  HOW  TO   FIGHT 
TUBERCULOSIS    AND    OTHER    INFECTIOUS    DISEASES  — ITS 
SERVICES  TO  SOCIOLOGISTS,  TO  THE  POLICE,  AND  TO 
TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

BY 

CARL  HOLLIDAY 


YOU  now  have  Shakespeare 
reeled  off  a  spool  and  human 
life  taught  at  the  end  of  a 
crank.  You  travel  over 
land  and  sea  without  leaving 
your  seat  and  see  the  great  personages 
of  the  world  perform  their  mighty  deeds. 
We  unconsciously  derive  knowledge  of 
life  and  the  world  which  makes  a  dif- 
ference in  our  entire  viewpoint." 

So  said  the  Rev.  Herbert  Jump,  of 
Oakland,  Cal.,  in  a  recent  lecture  at 
the  University  of  California.  The  aver- 
age intelligent  American  does  not  at  all 
comprehend  the  significance  of  this  new 
and  powerful  agency  in  education.'    Mr. 


Thomas  A.  Edison  has  said,  "I  mean  to 
try  to  do  away  with  school  books;"  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard,  has  in- 
vented a  cinematographic  nerve  test;  the 
United  States  Government  is  us.'ng  pic- 
tures to  show  its  officers  and  congressional 
committees  the  status  of  affairs  in  Panama, 
the  Philippines,  and  Alaska;  Congress  has 
before  it  a  bill  to  appropriate  a  large  sum 
for  moving  pictures  in  the  Washington 
City  schools;  Beerbohm  Tree,  the  most 
famous  of  English  actors,  has  said,  "I 
have  no  doubt  the  moving  picture  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  aids  to  educa- 
tion." The  state  of  Texas  recently  bought 
a  large  number  of  projecting  machines  to 
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be  used  throughout  its  school  system;  such 
cities  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
and  Detroit  make  frequent  use  of  motion 
pictures  to  instruct  their  children. 

All  this  means  a  revolution  in  ped- 
agogy. It  means  vividness  where  vague- 
ness has  reigned  before.  It  means  a  true 
visualization  and  realization  of  life  where 
hitherto  only  an  indefinite  printed  des- 
cription of  it  was  acquired.  As  the  Rev. 
Robert  Burdette  recently  said:  "The  pic- 
ture show  is  the  hand-maiden  of  education. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  its  true  value. 

\it  is  a  great  teacher."  Members  of 
the  Acad6mie  Fran^aise,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  the  Paris  Figaro,  recently 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  this  living 
photography  in  the  schools  of  France. 
The  Prussian  authorities  last  winter  used 
motion  pictures  in  one  of  the  most  advan- 
ced educational  systems  in  the  world  — 
the  schools  of  Berlin.  And  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Rochester  recently 
introduced  a  four-year  course  in  the  art 
and  science  of  cinematography.  By  means 
of  this  speechless  pedagogue  the  American 
people  have  probably  learned  more  during 
the  last  five  years  about  the  development 
of  American  social  life  and  about  the  phy- 
sical, industrial,  and  social  geography  of 
the  world  than  during  any  previous  quarter 
of  a  century. 

^^Tar  more  important,  however,  is  its 
use  in  teaching  people  how  to  combat 
disease  and  death.  The  United  States  is 
saving  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  workers 
annually  because  the  motion  picture  is 
teaching  them  how  to  live.  The  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  is  using  a  film  to  illustrate 
the  ravages  of  the  white  plague  and  the 
methods  by  which  they  can  be  stopped. 
The  Dental  Society,  of  Youngstown,  is 
teaching  the  children,  free  of  charge,  the 
principles  of  oral  hygiene.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  through  its  exten- 
sion work,  is  showing  thousands  of  farmers 
how  to  handle  cream  and  butter,  how  to 
make  the  Babcock  test,  how  to  mix  cattle 
feed,  and  how  to  cook  a  wholesome  meal. 
The  Mississippi  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  is  sending  motion  pictures 
over  swamp,  valley,  and  hill  to  explain  to 


the  people  the  menace  of  dirty  dairies  and 
of  the  disease-carrying  fly,  the  proper  care 
of  the  baby,  and  other  things  that  will  aid 
people  to  become  healthy.  The  Vermont 
State  Board  of  Health  has  procured  a 
machine  that  possesses  its  own  electric 
generator,  so  that  the  inhabitants  not 
only  of  the  city  but  of  the  country  may 
see  vividly  the  dangers  of  tuberculosis. 
Chairman  George  P.  Fraser,  of  the  Detroit 
Public  Health  League,  recently  declared 
that  the  message  of  public  hygiene  must 
be  carried  throughout  his  state  by  means 
of  the  motion  picture.  The  street  railway 
authorities  of  Diisseldorf  and  Vienna,  to 
avoid  further  accidents,  are  teaching  by 
this  modern  method  the  correct  and  the 
incorrect  ways  of  entering  and  leaving 
cars.  "The  anti-fly,  pure  milk,  anti- 
drunkenness,  and  social  justice  films  are 
the  most  powerful  teachers  in  the  country. 
In  overwhelming  majority  the  film  dramas 
encourage  goodness  and  kindness,  virtue 
and  courage,"  one  authority  says. 

The  medical  profession  is  awake  to  the 
possibilities  of  this  new  means  of  instruct- 
ing and  illustrating.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  three  hundred  visiting  physicians  at 
Mercy  Hospital,  Denver,  a  motion  picture, 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  X-ray,  showed 
all  the  processes  of  digestion  and  an  opera- 
tion for  grafting  a  healthy  bone  into  an 
arm  from  which  a  diseased  bone  had  been 
taken.  At  the  third  annual  session  of  the 
Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons,  in  New  York 
City,  Dr.  Lewis  Gregory  Cole  astonished 
his  fellow  workers  with  a  motion  picture  of 
the  serial  radiography  of  the  stomach,  in 
which  he  exhibited  by  aid  of  the  X-ray 
all  the  stages  of  digestion,  or  rather  of 
indigestion,  from  the  moment  food  entered 
a  diseased  stomach  —  a  series  of  pictures 
which  will  aid  greatly  hereafter  in  the  | 
study  of  ulcerated  stomachs  and  intestines. 
Dr.  T.  H.  Welsenburg,  professor  of  Clinical 
Neurology  in  the  Philadelphia  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College,  uses  twenty-five  thou- 
sand feet  of  motion  pictures  in  his  teaching 
or  lecturing  to  illustrate  nervous  and  men-  ' 
tal  diseases.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
in  the  battle  against  human  disease  and 
death  the  motion  picture  is  going  to  play 
an  as.tonishing  part. 

The  usefulness  of  motion  pictures  in 
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Photo,  by  J.  C.  Hemment  Copyright  by  the  Jungle  Film  Co. 

AMERICAN  DOGS  AND  AFRICAN  GAME 

MOTION  PICTURES  OF  MR.  PAUL  J.  RAINEY'S  PACK 
OF  DOGS  PURSUING  A  CHETAH  TO  THE  TOP  OF  A 
SMALL  TREE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


social  welfare  work  has  been  proved  by 
lecturers  on  sociology  and  kindred  matters. 
Every  year  thousands  of  feet  of  film,  pic- 
turing children  playing  in  public  play- 
grounds, boy  scouts  in  their  encampments, 
excursions  of  city  children  to  the  country, 
the  public  care  here  and  abroad  of  the 
infirm,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  danger- 
ously immoral,  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
the  cleaning  of  streets,  and  the  reclaiming 
of  filthy  vacant  lots  —  these  and  a  thou- 
sand other  subjects  are  teaching  the  people 
how  to  live  better,  cleaner,  happier  lives. 
Prof.  Milton  Fairchild,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  urged  that  state  universities  appoint 
"moral  instructors"  to  go  over  the  state  with 
motion  picture  machines  and  to  give  daily 
visual  instruction  to  the  public.  The  ex- 
tension department  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  seized  upon  the  idea  some  time 
ago,  and  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Madison, 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  social  centre 
development,  under  the  supervision  of  this 
extension  department,  demonstrated  how 
the  pictures  were  being  used  to  cut  down 
truancy.  The  University  of  Minnesota 
is  using  the  pictures  in  thus  training  not 
only  the  pupils  but  their  parents.  One 
of  this  institution's  latest  reels,  taken 
under  the  supervision  of  the  school  of 
agriculture,  depicts  a  group  of  eight  stu- 
dents at  a  dining  table  observing  all  the 
rules  of  etiquette  and  at  another  table  a 
group  of  eight  breaking  every  rule  known 
to  cultivated  beings.  Such  pictures  make 
an  impression  where  printed  admonition 
would  go  unheeded.  "They  are  going  to 
make  a  lot  of  difference  with  the  teacher," 
says  Mr.  Edison.  "  They  will  take  her  out 
of  that  terrible,  monotonous  treadmill  of 
work  that  she  has  been  going  through  all 
these  years  and  stimulate  her  instead  of 
I  making  life  a  drudgery  for  her." 

Motion  pictures  seem  destined  to  have  a 
repressing  influence  on  recklessness  and 
crime.  Professor  Munsterberg's  inven- 
tion—  the  cinematograph  nerve  test  for 
chauflFeurs,  pilots,  and  other  men  in  charge 
of  passenger  and  traffic  conveyances  — 
places  the  candidate  in  a  motor  car  in  a 
dark  room  before  a  moving  picture.  A 
child  in  the  picture  darts  before  him;  a 
team  dashes  directly  toward  him;  a  heap 
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A    PERMANENT  RECORD  OF  A   PASSING   ERA    IN   AFRICA 

TWO  SCENES  FROM  THE  "rAINEY  AFRICAN  HUNT"  FILMS  THAT  SHOW  WILD  ANIMALS 
GATHERED  AT  A  WATER  HOLE.  IN  THE  UPPER  PICTURE  ARE  MONKEYS,  AN  ANTELOPE,  A  ZEBRA, 
AND  A    RHINOCEROS;    IN  THE    LOWER   PICTURE,   AN     ELEPHANT    AND    HEF 
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FILMS   THAT  MAKE    BOOK    KNOWLEDGE   REAL 
BY  SHOWING  THE  PROCESSES  OF  INDUSTRY  THROUGH  A  COMPLETE  CYCLE  OF  THEIR  MOTIONS  IN  ACTUAL  OPERATION 


of  rock  suddenly  appears.  In  every  case 
the  would-be  chauffeur  must  act  immedi- 
ately; his  steadiness  or  unsteadiness  of 
nerve  is  plainly  revealed.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  such  a  test  is  as  realistic 
as  life  itself;  so  real  was  the  dog  in  a  recent 
picture  at  Brenham,  Tex.,  that  a  dog  in 
the  house  dashed  at  him  and  tore  the 
screen  to  pieces. 

The  Paris  police  are  considering  the 
suggestion  that  they  place  a  moving  pic- 
ture camera  in  hidden  nooks  along  danger- 


ous thoroughfares  and  thus  obtain  accur- 
ate photographs  of  every  incident  in  the 
street  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  It  is 
wiser,  however,  to  destroy  the  causes  of 
crime  than  to  wait  until  it  is  grown  before 
attacking  it.  The  bitterest  foe  of  crime 
is  knowledge. 

\  The  schools,  the  railroads,  the  charitable 
organizations,  the  state  militia,  are  now 
entering  the  battle  with  the  motion  pic- 
ture machine.  The  Georgia  Central  Rail- 
road has  lately  prepared  films  to  teach  its 


By  courtesy  of  the  Kinemacoior  Company  of  America 

A    PICTURE    LESSON    IN   NATURAL   HISTORY 

ONE    FILM  FROM  A  REEL  THAT  SHOWS  THE  ENTIRE  PROCESS  OF  HATCHING  AND  FEEDING  OSTRICH  CHICKS.      THE 
PICTURES  OF  THIS  SERIES  ARE  SHOWN  ON  THE  SCREEN  IN  THE  COLORS XJP  NATU Ml 
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CopyTl8:ht  by  Brown  Bros.,  New  York 

THE    "property    ROOM"   OF   A   MOTION    PICTURE   STUDIO 

IN  WHICH  THE  COSTUMES  OF  THE  ACTORS  ARE  MADE,  ALTERED,  AND  STORED.  THE  BISHOP'S  VESTMENTS 
AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  PICTURE  APPEAR  IN  USE  IN  THE  SCENE  FROM  THE  DRAMATIZATION  OF  THE  LEGEND 
OF  LANCELOT  AND  ELAINE,    THAT  IS  SHOWN   BELOW 


■^^^^^^■■1'  "  By  courtesy  of  ihe  Vita^jraph  Coiiii>any  of  America 

TRANSLATING   THE  MUSIC  OF   POETRY   INTO  THE    POETRY  OF  MOTION 
TEKNYSON'S    "  ELAINE"   AS   IT  IS  COSTUMED  AND  ENACTED   ON  THE  SCREEN   BEFORE  THE   AUDIENCES  OF  THE 

MOTION  PICTURE  THEATRES 
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A   SCENE    FROM       A   TALE   OF  TWO  CITIES 
A  DRAMATIZATION  OF  DICKENS's  ROMANCE  AND  ONE  OF  THE  LONGEST  MOTION   PICTURE  PLAYS  THAT  HAS  BEEN 
PRODUCED,    FOR    ITS    PRESENTATION    REQUIRES    ABOUT    AN    HOUR 


men  the  causes  and  prevention  of  wrecks; 
English  social  welfare  workers  have  ex- 
hibited a  reel  emphasizing  the  folly  of  vio- 
lence in  strikes;  the  Michigan  State  Guards 
have  gained  many  recruits  by  explaining 
in  pictures  the  necessity  and  value  of  the 
militia.  Indeed,  the  advocate  for  or 
against  armies  and  state  militia  fmds 
ready  all  the  ammunition  he  can  possibly 
use.  On  the  market  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  feet  of  army  manoeuvres, 
drills,  military  methods  of  ridding  a  coun- 
try of  disease,  and  pictures  of  military 
schools  that  might  be  used  profitably  by 
all  teachers  of  soldiers;  and  there  are 
enough  realistic  views  of  the  horrors  of 
the  recent  Turkish  and  Italian  wars  to 
gain  thousands  of  converts  for  the  peace 
movement. 


Information  was  formerly  measured 
by  the  page;  it  may  soon  be  computed  by 
the  foot.  One  motion  picture  firm  is 
sending  out  letters  announcing  that  it  has 
in  stock  ten  thousand  feet  of  architecture, 
thirty  thousand  feet  of  science,  and  ninety 
thousand  feet  of  geography. 

The  pictures  are  making  information 
cheaper  and  more  easily  obtained  than 
ever  before  in  the  world's  history.  1  ndeed, 
through  several  agencies  it  is  literally 
being  given  away.  The  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company  has  sf)ent  thousands 
of  dollars  showing  by  motion  pictures  the 
geography,  resources,  industries,  and  pos- 
sibilities of  the  country  through  which  the 
road  passes,  and  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way is  preparing  for  the  same  spreading 
or  "unrolling"  of  facts.    Marshall  Field 
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"we  ran  a  mighty  merchandise  of  niggers  in  the  hold" 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  VIVID  POWER  OF  MOTION  PICTURES  TO  REALIZE  TO  THE  EYES  OF  MODERN  AUDIENCES 
THE   DETAILS  OF  SCENES  THE  ORIGINALS  OF  WHICH  HAVE  DISAPPEARED  FOREVER 


By  courtesy  of  ihc  Vita^^raph  Company  of  Anjcrica 

VITALIZING  A   SCHOOLBOOK   CLASSIC 
ONE  OF  "rip  VAN  WINKLE's"  EXPERIENCES  AS  THE  CHILDREN  MAY  NOW  SEE  THEM  REPRODUCED  IN  LIFE- 
LIKE  ACTION   BY   THE   " MOVIES " 
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A   NEW  WAY  OF  TEACHING   AMERICAN   HISTORY 
THE   STORY   OF   THE    BATTLES  OF   THE    REVOLUTIONARY  WAR   RETOLD   IN   MOTION    PICTURES   THAT    BRING    TO 
THE    EYE   THE    LIFE   AND   ACTION   AS   WELL   AS   THE   COSTUMES   AND    EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  MEN   WHO   FOUGHT 


THE    BATTLE   OF   GETTYSBURG 
A  VITAL  REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  SPIRIT  AND  OF   MUCH  OF   THE   HISTORICAL   DETAIL  OF    ONE  OF  THE   MOST 

STRIKING   EVENTS   OF  THE   CIVIL  WAR 
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&  Co.  have  received  permission  from  the 
Chicago  school  board  to  show  the  school 
diildren,  free  of  charge,  the  entire  process 
cf  the  cotton  industry  from  the  planting 
cf  the  seed  to  the  wearing  of  the  dress. 
The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  of  Pittsburg, 
Jms  taught  its   audiences  by  pictures  the 
fMissing  of  the  iron  from  the  mine  into 
the  finished  product. 
I^ot  long  ago  Rear- 
Admiral   Colby    M. 
Chester  showed  be- 
fore   the    National 
Geographic  Society  a 
reel  covering  the  en- 
tirethirty  milesof  the 
Panama  Canal,  and 
explained,  the  work- 
ings of  the  vast  un- 
dertaking. 

Chicago,      Qeve- 
land,  and  Detroit  are 
using  the  pictures  in 
the   public   schools; 
Pasadena,    Cal.,    is 
equipping  three  of  its 
school  buildings  with 
machines;  the  large 
Evans     School,    of 
Denver,  is  instruct- 
ing   not    only    the 
pupils  but  the  par- 
ents by  this  means; 
Paducah,   Ky.,  uses 
this  method  regularly 
in  teaching  history, 
geography,    litera- 
ture,    and    various 
sciences;  the  school 
board  of  South  Bend, 
lnd.,owns  a  machine 
for  social-centre  pur- 
poses; Pueblo,  Col., 
instructs  with    mo- 
tion pictures  in  its  high  school;  the  state 
of  Texas  has  film  constantly  in  use  by 
its    Department  of  Education;  and  thie 
town   of  Biggs,  Cal.,  runs  a    municipal 
theatre    for    educational  purposes.   And 
where  the  schools  have  not  pictures  the 
teachers  are  demanding  them.    The  Board 
of  Education    of    South  Orange,  N.  J., 
recently  placed  itself  on  record  favoring 
the  use  of  the  motion  picture  in  the  schools. 


HOW  MOTION  PICTURES  REPRODUCE  MOTION 
TWO  SUCCESSIVE  FILMS  FROM  A  REEL  SHOWING 
MARINES  DRILLING  ON  A  FRENCH  WARSHIP^  SIX- 
TEEN SUCH  FILMS  ARE  TAKEN  EVERY  SECOND.  A 
MAN  WALKING  THREE  MILES  AN  HOUR  ADVANCES 
ABOUT  FOUR  INCHES  IN  ONE  SIXTEENTH  OF  A  SEC- 
OND. APPROXIMATELY  THIS  CHANGE  OF  POSITION 
APPEARS  IN  THE  TWO  PICTURES  OF  THE  MARINE 
AT  THE   RIGHT  SIDE  OF  THE   FILMS 


and  the  ministers  of  the  town  assembled 
and  ordered  "  that  the  board  of  education 
be  petitioned  to  take  immediate  steps  in 
this  direction."    Prof.  Arthur  G.  Balcom, 
supervisor  of  lectures  for  the  Newark  Board 
of  Education,  recommended  in  his  annual 
report  that  a  fireproof  room  for  motion 
pictures  be  incorporated  in  the  auditorium 
plan  of   all   school- 
houses    built    here- 
after.   About   the 
same  time  Mr.  Mil- 
ton C.  Cooper,  dis- 
trict superintendent 
of  schools  in  Phil- 
adelphia, asked   for 
the   purchase   of  a 
motion  picture  pro- 
jector  for    every 
school   in   the  city. 
Superintendent  Mar- 
tindale,  of    Detroit, 
not  content  with  hav- 
ing them  in  hisschool 
houses,  wants  them 
outdoors  also,    and 
has    said    publicly: 
"The  use  of  the  play- 
grounds for  moving 
picture  shows  is  feas- 
ible.   The    play- 
grounds   afford  na- 
tural   out  -  of -  door 
auditoriums     which 
will    accommodate 
one  thousand  or 
more    people    each, 
and  the  pictures 
thrown   on  a   large 
screen     would      be 
plainly  visible  to  all." 
Only  one  thing  has 
until   recently  been 
lacking — the  coming 
of  the  talking  motion  picture,  but  this  has 
recently  been  announced  in  both  France 
and  America  as  an  assured  fact.    Think 
of   it   as  we   may,  "this   new  force  has 
entered  into  the  educational  progress  of 
modern  American   life.    You  may  call  it 
the  five-cent  university  or  the  dime  civil- 
izer,   but   its  influence  is  real   and   sure 
just  the  same."    For  it  is  better  and  easier 
to  learn  from  life  than  from  books. 
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WHAT  WE  ARE 
TRYING  TO  DO 

TO  MAKE  HEALTHY  AND 
SUCCESSFUL  WOMEN  OF  CITY- 
BRED  GIRLS  BY  METHODS  OF 
TEACHING  THAT  SUBORDINATE 
HIGH  AVERAGES  IN  FORMAL 
SCHOLARSHIP  TO  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  THE  CAPACITY  FOR 
HAPPINESS  AND  INTEREST  IN 
REAL  LIFE 

BY 

THIRTY-FIVE  TEACHERS 

OF  THE  Washington  Irving  High 
School  in  New  York  City 

(aXUSTSATED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  TAKEN  ESPECI- 
ALLY POE  THE  world's  WORK  BY  STUART  WOOD) 
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SOME    of    us    in    a   faculty   of 
two      hundred     and     eighteen 
teachers  are  trying  to  get  back 
to    first     principles.    Some     of 
us   are    trying    to    make    our 
practice  tally  with  our  preaching.     Every 
one  who  writes  on  education  says  it  must 
not   be  the  absorption  of  knowledge;  it 
is   not   the   transmission   of  a   course  of 
study  from  a  book  or  a  teacher  to  a  boy; 
but  it  is  the  culture 
of    men    (President 
David  Starr  Jordan), 
the  improvement  of 
the  human  machine 
(Arnold  Bennett) ,  the 
perfection  of  woman- 
hood (Prof.  John  M. 
Tyler),  the  formation 
of   character    (Prof. 
WilliamH.  Maxwell). 
This    has    been 
preached     so    often 
thatlistenersare  tired 
of  it.    But  no  school 
is  doing  it.    They  are 
all   built    upon   the 
model  for  doing  what 
their  own  promoters 
say  education  is  not 
doing. 
Our    school     and 


A   SUCCESSFUL  MOMENT 
HIGH    SCHOOL   GIRLS 


Other  high  schools  are  not  organized  upon 
the  character  basis  nor  the  human  improve- 
ment basis  but  on  the  knowledge  idea.   We 
are  teachers  of  English  or  of  geometry.    No 
one  prepared  us  to  teach  any  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  superior  womanhood:  courtesy, 
gentleness,  firmness,  industry,  courage,  and 
nobility.    Though    these    are    proclaimed 
as    the    greatest    business   of   a    teacher, 
systems  treat  them  as  incidental.     Knowl- 
edge is  sorted    into 
courses    and   every 
one  of  us  is  given  a 
piece.   A  girl  is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  score  of 
knowledge  specialists 
for   four  years  and 
then, if  she  has  lasted, 
she  is  marked  "  Edu- 
cated." 

We  did  not  make 
this  system;  no  liv- 
ing man  devised  it. 
No  publicist  defends 
it.  But  Dr.  Eliot  de- 
clares that  educa- 
tional practice  is  fifty 
years  behind  its  doc- 
trine. But  we  are  so 
habituated  to  think 
of  training  in  terms 
of  present  schooling 


mm^fmm^ 


MAKING   EVEN    SCIENCE   ATTRACTIVE 

IN  THE   EFFORT  TO  GIVE 
JOY    IN    THEIR    WORK 
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LEARNING   ONE   OF  THE    HOME   ARTS 

THAT  NOW  MUST  BE  TAUGHT  AT  SCHOOL  BECAUSE 

THEV  ARE  NO  LONGER  TAUGHT  AT  HOME 


place  in  twentieth  century  America.  The 
schools  of  this  people  owe  their  existence 
to  a  rejection  of  the  purposes  of  older 
institutions;  ours  are  the  children  of  a 
change,  nothing  less  than  a  Revolution. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Republic  chose  that 
what  things  had  been  done  by  the  sanction 
of  a  king  should  become  common  interest 
and  responsibility.  They  chose  to  build 
their  own  roads  instead  of  royal  highways. 
Whatever  all  the  people  by  uniting  could 
do  with  greater  advantage  they  decided 


AFTER   LATIN,    LAUNDERING 
A  NEW  AND  NECESSARY  SEQUENCE  IN  THE  TRAIN- 
ING   OF    CITY-BRED    GIRLS    WHO    HAVE    FEW    HOME 
FACILITIES    FOR    LEARNING    HOUSEHOLD    ARTS 


A    PRACTICAL   LESSON    IN   TASTE 

AND  IN  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  DRESSMAKING  THAT  WILL 

BE  A  VITAL  PART  OF  EVERY  GIRL's  MATURE  LIFE 

to  do  together.  Training  of  children  be- 
came a  universal  concern.  What  school- 
men had  decided  to  let  j)eople  have  was 
well  enough  for  monarchies.  We  have 
no  mission  to  continue  that.  What  parents 
want  should  be  the  concern  of  American 
schools,  since  1776.  To  stand  in  loco 
parentis  ought  to  mean  that  we,  the  public 
parents  of  the  children  of  a  free  people,  are 
not  engaged  to  promulgate  any  scheme 
or  system  of  our  own.  What  an  intelligent 
mother  wishes  her  daughter  to  become  is 
what  we  are  obligated  to  produce. 
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Therefore,  we  are  trying  to  assist  young, 
city-bred  girls  of  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  to  grow  from  what  they  are 
to  what  they  ought  to  be  at  fifteen,  eighteen, 
twenty,  and  eighty  years  of  age.  To  us 
the  children  are  the  important  considera- 
tions. The  courses  of  study  are  of  less 
importance.  We  wish  to  make  the  great- 
est success  of  every  girl,  and  to  do  this  we 
prefer  maid  to  method,  child  to  course, 
daughter  to  dogma. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  use  the 


PREPARATION    FOR    BUSINESS 

BOOKKEEPING    FOR  GIRLS  WHO  MUST  MEET  THE  PROB- 
LEM OF  SELF-SUPPORT  WHEN  THEV  LEAVE  SCHOOL 


STUDYING   MODERN    PENMANSHIP 

OF  THE  KIND  THAT  WILL  BE  MOST  USEFUL  TO  THOSE 
GIRLS  WHO  LEAVE  SCHOOL  TO  ENTER  BUSINESS  OFFICES 

Studies  the  system  requires,  but  to  fit 
them  to  the  girl,  instead  of  perpetuating  a 
round  of  exercises  which  some  girls  may 
follow  but  others  may  fail  to  do  and 
thereupon  lose  interest  and  fall  away. 
We  are  trying  to  abandon  the  fallacy  that 
we  should  be  loyal  to  our  school  or  to  our 
subjects  or  to  high  standards  of  scholarship 
or  to  any  abstract,  or  formal,  or  traditional 
idea,  at  the  expense  of  an  immortal  soul. 
We  would  rather  have  a  hundred  girls  grow- 
ing, every  one  in  accordance  with  the  best 
we  can  inspire  her  to  do,  than  to  raise  the 


BUSINESS   TRAINING   FOR  TO-DAY 

BY  DUPLICATING  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM  THE  AP- 
PARATUS OF  THE  OFFICES  INTO  WHICH  SOME  OF 
THE  GIRLS  WILL 
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PRACTICE   IN   THE   SOCIAL  GRACES 

THAT  HAVE  MORE  TO  DO  WITH  A  GIRL'S  SUCCESS 
IN  LIFE  THAN  ALL  THE  FORMAL  STUDIES  OF  A  CON- 
VENTIONAL  SCHOOL  COURSE 


SCIENCE    FOR   USE   AT   HOME 

A  COURSE  IN  COOKING  AND  DIET  THAT  BRINGS 
CHEMISTRY  AND  HYGIENE  INTO  THEIR  RELATION 
TO   THE  NEEDS  OF  DAILY   LIFE 


percentage  of  our  passing  marks  for  a 
few  to  the  point  that  our  general  average 
is  the  highest  in  the  world.  We  are  for 
girls  first  and  for  high  averages,  too,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  health,  and  happiness, 
and  human  interest.  In  this  we  recognize 
that  we  must  constantly  run  the  risk  of 
condemnation  by  earnest  educators  who 
regard  high  schools  as  institutions  only 
for  the  intellectually  elect.  We  feel  that 
a  mother's  love  for  her  less  gifted  child  is 
as  noble  as  it  is  natural. 

We  know  that  there  is  no  provision  for 
the  training  of  girls  above  thirteen  who  are 
slow,  stupid,  indolent,  disrespectful,  and 
untrained.  Such  need  us  more  than  the 
kind  of  girl  which  high  school  has  often 
claimed  as  its  only  charge.    High  scholar- 


ship is  not  our  chief  business.  Training 
all  the  children  of  all  the  people  is.  We 
have  no  fixed  standard  for  our  young  people, 
except,  for  almost  every  one,  a  higher  grade 
than  she  is  at  the  moment  occupying. 
We  are  trying  to  dismiss  from  our  own 
minds  the  old  belief  that  high  school  is 
a  privilege.  It  is  the  right  of  all.  If  our 
service  were  what  it  should  be,  every  girl 
of  thirteen  and  upward  should  be  getting 
it.  We  lose  large  numbers  of  girls.  Every 
one  who  leaves  before  graduation  is  a  failure 
of  the  American  purpose  of  universal  educa- 
tion.   We  are  participants  in  that  failure. 

We  are  trying  to  discover  and  apply  the 
forces  by  which  girls  are  awakened,  en- 
couraged, and  inspired  to  persevere.  We 
are  attempting  to  discard  the  unsuccessful 
spirit  of  criticism,  correction,  and  blame 
which  has  become  associated  with  our  busi- 
ness. We  would  rather  not  appear  as  "cor- 
rectors of  youth."  Success  is  positive,  not 
negative.  Reprimand,  when  overdone,  de- 
featSj[ts  own  purpose.  Expectation  of  suc- 
cess is  success.  We  select  every  day  some 
piece  of  work  which  has  been  well  done, 
some  improvement  that  has  been  made, 
and  send  the  girl  responsible  for  it  to  her 
grade  adviser.  It  breaks  the  tradition 
that  a  school  girl  reporting  to  someone 
must  have  been  guilty /of  a  fault.    We 
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BABIES   AS  TEXTBOOKS 

IN  CLASS  WORK  THAT  LOOKS  FORWARD  TO  THE 
NEEDS  FOR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  GIRLS  AS  POTEN- 
TIAL MAKERS  OF    THEIR  OWN  HOMES 


try  to  catch  girls  doing  right  and  to  recog- 
nize it.  Too  much  alertness  in  a  teacher 
for  detection  of  wrong  results  in  emphasis 
upon  evil.  In  time  it  reacts  upon  the 
detective  and  contaminates  her  nature. 
There  is  no  proof  that  teachers  are  morally 
superior  to  girls  of  thirteen  to  eighteen. 
To  keep  a  school  atmosphere  fresh  and 
sweet,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  lecture 
a  group  of  giris  upon  the  fault  of  one.  We 
have  no  general  reprimands,  no  public 
apologies.  We  have  no  rules,  no  system 
of  discipline.  Our  weak  teachers  can  get 
help  from  our  strong  ones  and  eventually 
secure  complete  control  by  capitalizing 
the  respect  of  a  class  and  recognizing  that 
the  average  tendency  of  any  thirty  girls 
is  toward  decency  and  gentle  breeding. 
We  failed  when  we  ruled  by  fear  and  mili- 
tary methods;  we  succeeded  when  we  ban- 
ished suspicion,  mistrust,  and  desire  to 
show  our  authority.  Whenever  our  in- 
stitution has  used  in  full  measure  the  dem- 
ocratic idea  of  cooperation  we  have 
seemed  16  ourselves  to  go  ahead. 

Such  courses  as  were  not  prescribed 
by  higher  authority  have  been  prepared 
collectively.  The  tendency  to  imitate  some 
good  course  in  some  other  school  is  no  doubt 
as  strong  here  as  elsewhere.  But  that 
pnxluces  only  a  list  of  subjects  to  be  learned 


CHEMISTRY   THAT  COUNTS 

A  GIRL  LEARNING  HOW  TO  PASTEURIZE  MILK  FOR 
A  baby's  USE  AS  WELL  AS  WHAT  GERMS  ARE  AND 
THE   HARM  THEY   DO 

as  knowledge,  a  purpose  which  all  now 
declare  is  not  the  aim  of  education.  The 
first  thing  with  us  in  devising  any  new  set 
of  exercises  is  to  formulate  as  well  as  we 
can  what  characteristics  of  a  first-rate  giri 
should  be  desired  as  a  result  of  the  time 
to  be  filled. 

Take  civics,  for  example.  Thirty-eight 
lessons  are  allotted  by  the  powers  that  be 
for  us  to  fill  under  this  head.  What  should 
you  wish  a  giri  to  be  after  a  year  of  thinking 
about  the  questions  that  the  authorities 
would  permit  you  to  assemble  under  the 
name  of  civics?  We  conceived  that  a 
young  woman  of  eighteen  should  feel  a 
personal  obligation  to  serve  the  common 
good.  In  so  far  as  possible  her  habit 
of  mind  should  be  inspired  with  a  lively 
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sense  of  duty  toward  her  fellows.  Such 
a  girl  is  the  present  purpose  of  the  course 
in  civics.  The  women  who  volunteer  to 
take  these  classes  confer  from  time  to  time 
regarding  the  details.  The  first  outline 
shows  that  these  classes  will  discuss  the 
fundamental  bonds  of  society  —  love,  friend- 
ship, consideration,  respect,  patriotism  — 


what  an  intelligent  mother  would  want  her 
daughter  to  know.  Cooperation  of  women 
teachers  builds  up  a  course  like  that,  not 
for  information-giving  but  for  use.  The 
more  such  a  course  departs  from  the  con- 
ventional toward  the  personal  and  the 
valuable  the  more  askance  the  conserva- 
tive teacher  looks  at  it;  because  long  years 


GIVING  THE   GIRLS   A   SENSE   OF  THE   MAJESTY   OF   HISTORY 

BY   PARTICIPATION   IN   AN   INSPIRING   PAGEANT  WHEN  THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  THEIR  GREAT  NEW  SCHOOLHOUSE 

IN     IRVING    PLACE    WAS    LAID 


and  what  they  mean  for  everyone.  Why 
is  the  family  the  unit  of  government? 
What  holds  the  family  together?  What 
threatens  it?  What  do  you  owe  your 
mother?  How  would  you  assist  a  younger 
sister  who  was  growing  away  from  her 
parents?  What  is  the  limit  of  parental 
absorption  of  the  lives  of  daughters? 
All  the  course  in  civics  is  personal.  It 
is  for  use. 

The  business  girl,  about  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  some  sort  of  office,  needs  and  should 
have  enlightenment  and  she  should  have  it 
from  business  women  who  know  what 
offices  are.    This  is  social  service.    This  is 


of  habit  incline  us  to  judge  of  school  service 
in  terms  not  of  personal  value  but  of 
school  usage.  So  when  we  added  to  the 
exercises  of  school  girls  seven  years  ago 
the  dressing  and  undressing  of  babies, 
school  folks  shook  their  heads.  Every 
change  must  always  bring  its  head-shake. 
Dancing  came  into  New  York  schools  as 
regular  instruction  through  otir  classes 
ten  years  ago.  Official  suspicion  required 
its  modification  and  concealment  under 
the  head  of  "esthetics." 

The  forms  of  good  breeding  are  admitted- 
ly of  such  necessity  to  a  woman  and  con- 
fessedly so  impossible  of  satisfactory  ac- 
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quisition  at  home,  that  they  must  find  a 
regular  place  in  a  course  of  study  with  a 
band  book  and  a  teacher.  Yet  such  is 
the  force  of  tradition  that,  although  every 
man  on  a  board  of  education  believes  this, 
no  one  dares  act  accordingly  and  authorize 
in  our  school  the  study  and  practice  of 
etiquette  with  full  recognition  of  credits  for 
I  prwnotion  and  graduation.  We  are  trying 
to  maintain  that  the  mother  and  father's 
ideals  for  the  daughter  are  a  real  and  vital 
purpose  and  must  be  ours.  The  changed 
conditions  of  the  city-bred  girl  demand 
adaptive  teachers  and  not  defenders  of  a 
form  which  never  was  designed  for  our 
girls  and  which  never  has  been  proved 
good  for  any  girl  at  all. 

One  irreconcilable  difficulty  of  running 
a  girl-centred  school  upon  the  study- 
centred  organization  arises  from  the  matter 
of  health.  The  father  and  mother,  whom 
theoretically  we  should  stand  for,  want 
I  more  than  anything  else  a  healthy,  beau- 
'  tiful,  happy  daughter.  The  typical  high 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  put 
health,  beauty,  or  happiness  first,  nor  even 
:  second.  The  prime  consideration  which 
general  usage  urges  upon  us  is  to  cover 
)  the  coarse  of  study.  The  main  duty  which 
i  you  remember  as  emphasized  by  your 
high  school  teachers  was  not  health,  beauty, 
nor  happiness,  but  hard  work.  There 
is  so  general  a  fear  of  departure  from  this 
model  that  we  have  to  keep  ourselves  from 
loading  down  growing  girls  with  night 
tasks  that  whiten  their  cheeks,  blear  their 
eyes,  and  taint  their  breath.  Instinctively 
every  teacher,  following  her  mother  heart, 
wants  to  keep,  day  by  day,  the  radiant 
freshness  of  youth  in  her  children.  We 
who  are  attempting  to  write  this  account 
have  once  and  forever  renounced  the  fallacy 
that  success  or  advantage  to  Society  comes 
from  the  kind  of  hard  work  which  high 
schools  glorify.  That  which  moves  the 
world  forward  is  youth.  We  would  send 
up  women  charged  with  it,  not  because 
it  is  a  sweet  thing,  a  pretty  conceit,  but 
because  it  is  the  only  potency  that  can  save 
the  worid.  It  is  a  force,  a  physical  fact,  an 
essence  of  progress,  really  progress  itself. 
When  you  lose  it,  at  eighty  or  ninety,  you 
are  thereafter  a  dead  weight.  An  institu- 
tion that  destroys  it  at  twenty  commits  a 


civic  crime.  We  have  seen  high  school  girls 
grow  into  old  women  in  four  years.  We 
had  rather  help  an  adolescent  giri  to  find 
encouragement  for  a  robust  motherhood 
and  promise  of  a  virile  race. 

We  are  trying  to  capitalize  for  their  own 
instruction  the  talents  of  all  the  giris  in- 
stead of  imposing  upon  them  all  the  time 
our  own  conceptions.  Every  day  the 
girls  assemble  as  a  public  forum.  Every 
gathering  has  its  own  girl  chairman,  sec- 
retary, and  programme  committee.  They 
change  daily.  Every  giri  gets  some  train- 
ing in  courage,  self-possession,  and  service 
for  the  common  good.  It  is  part  of  the 
day's  business  to  inform  others  what  the 
world  is  doing  and  discussing.  The 
World's  Work  is  reproduced  by  giris 
who  study  it.  All  notices,  announcements, 
and  sermonizing  which  school  men  ordinar- 
ily furnish  to  assemblies  of  pupils  are  done 
by  girls.  Part  of  it  is  spontaneous;  much 
of  it  is  at  the  suggestion  of  teachers.  Stere- 
opticon  exhibitions  are  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  girls.  Addresses  made  by  adult  visitors 
are  at  once  summarized  by  giris  called  at 
random  from  the  audience.  It  delights 
a  speaker  mightily  to  hear  himself  reviewed 
by  attentive  listeners.  The  instincts  of 
all  normal  young  persons  for  fun  are  not 
suppressed  but  fostered. 

English  classics  get  themselves  presented 
in  the  school  theatre,  which  has  footlights, 
scenery,  and  an  asbestos  drop.  The 
girls  write  and  fgive  their  own  plays. 
The  sentiment  is  clean  and  healthy. 
Every  year  the  entire  company  of  more  than 
five  thousand  build  a  play  together.  First 
every  girl  writes  as  a  composition  exercise 
her  version  of  the  coming  play.  It  has  no 
central  motive.  It  is  unconnected  atoms. 
From  the  thousands  of  conceptions,  com- 
mittees select  the  newest  and  most  suitable. 
A  central  committee  strings  them  into  line. 
Assembly  discussions  engender  a  connected 
motive.  This  purpose  of  the  play,  once 
voted  on,  makes  the  elaboration  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  inevitable.  You 
have  the  Conflict  of  Work  and  Play  appear- 
ing in  "Rip  Van  Winkle's  Dream."  You 
have  the  Choice  of  Things  Worth  While 
growing  into  "The  Vision  of  Youth." 
Class  by  class,  the  groups  select  their 
portions.    There  are  no  stars,^no  risk  of 
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failure  from  the  absence  of  any  one,  be- 
cause every  development  of  the  story  is 
entrusted  to  thirty  or  sixty  girls.  Their 
rehearsal  comes  in  school  hours  as  a  part  of 
music,  or  of  declamation,  or  of  practice 
with  the  teacher  of  calisthenics.  The  class- 
es in  costume-design  sketch  the  dresses; 
the  sewing  classes  make  them.  The  man- 
agement committee  gets  an  armory  and 
invites  Mrs.  Roosevelt  or  Mrs.  Hughes  or 
Mrs.  Dix  or  Mrs.  Gaynor  to  be  the  guest  of 
honor.  All  the  teachers  of  the  schools 
from  which  the  girls  came  into  high  school  sit 
as  guests  in  the  capacious  galleries.  "  Papa" 
Mc  Gowan,  the  school's  chief  sponsor  in  the 
Board  of  Education,  circulates  among  the 
guests,  insisting  that  what  they  shall  see 
has  taken  not  an  instant  from  "regular" 
school  work.  And  then  the  wonderful  mass 
of  beautiful  young  girlhood,  to  the  music  of 
the  regimental  band,  shows  you  for  two 
hours  how  Right,  in  spite  of  Error  and 
Despair,  always  triumphs  in  the  end. 

If  you  frankly  endeavor  to  show  the 
educational  significance  of  school  enter- 
tainments, express  the  belief  that  the  pleas- 
ure of  them  is  sufficient  in  a  girls'  school, 
you  are  sure  to  run  athwart  of  fearful 
educators  who  persuade  themselves  that 
what  is  pleasant  must  be  naughty.  We 
are  trying  as  foster-parents  to  avoid  the 
dreary  mistake  of  those  strict  fathers  who 
have  driven  their  daughters  into  evil  because 
of  the  utter  lack  of  merriment  at  home. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  the  amusements 
of  New  York  have  been  growing  more 
salacious,  more  immoral,  more  clever,  more 
witty,  more  alluring.  Almost  every  kind 
of  thing  that  is  attractive  to  young  folks: 
music,  sociability,  politeness,  variety,  beauty, 
color,  interest,  noise,  vivacity,  and  wit, 
has  been  taken  by  the  devil  to  lure  girls 
away  from  us.  We  are  trying  not  to 
wince  when  dear  old  blunderers  conclude 
we  must  be  slighting  "regular"  work  when 
we  encourage  our  children  to  gratify  their 
God-given  appetites  for  fun  and  happiness. 
This  is  Nature's  spring-time  for  a  giri. 
Her  little  head  is  whiriing  with  romance: 
her  little  heart  is  bursting  with  sympathy. 
Soul-sunshine  is  as  vital  to  her  healthy 
growth  and  to  her  moral  strength  in  days 
to  come  as  food  and  drink  are  to  her  body. 
You  can  starve  her  sympathies  and  grind 


her  heart  out  with  your  high  standards 
and  solemn  praise  of  drudgery.  You  can 
drive  her  out  of  school,  away  from  the 
cleanest  associations  she  has,  and  then  — 
God  help  her!  No  conscientious  system- 
soaked  teacher  can. 

We  are  trying  to  put  the  brightest  side 
of  every  school  subject  forward,  to  sub- 
stitute artistry  for  drudgery,  to  eliminate 
the  disagreeable,  and  to  make  work  what 
every  expert  authority  who  ever  analyzed 
and  wrote  upon  it  says  it  ought  to  be: 
the  greatest  joy  in  the  world  which  always 
blesses  him  who  finds  it. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose  we 
have  come  into  as  beautiful  and  completely 
appointed  a  building  as  was  ever  furnished 
by  any  city  for  the  training  of  its  daughters. 
TTie   Board  of  Education  encouraged   us 
to  plan  it.    Every  teacher  had  a  hand  in  it. 
We  studied  schools  all  over  America  and 
Europe.    We  drew  the  plans  and  specified 
the    equipment.     The    board's    architect 
made  our  suggestions  workable.    We  have, 
in  one  great  company,  girls  pursuing  every 
kind  of  work  they  want  to  the  extent  that 
the  Board  of  Education  will  permit.    We 
have  kitchens,  bed-rooms,  laundries,  nur- 
series, and  parlors  for  the  training  of  every 
girl  in  housewifery.    We  have  banks,  stores, 
offices,  studios,  dressmaking  establishments, 
and  telephones  for  the  preparation  of  young 
business  women.    We  have  book  collections 
for  the  training  of  library  keepers.     We 
have  the  staples  of  culture:  the  languages, 
literature,  sciences,  and  mathematics  for  the 
training  of  the  minds,  preparing  for  teachers* 
schools  and  colleges.    We  have  the  limita- 
tions of  strict  courses  and  restrictive  examin- 
tions  to  keep  us  within  the  bounds  which  an 
organized  system  deems  necessary. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  move  and 
not  to  stagnate;  to  catch  the  best  spirit  of 
the  time  and  not  to  assume  that  we  re- 
ceived it  by  bequest  from  some  legal  pos- 
sessor of  it.    We  are  trying  to  work  to- 
gether instead  of  following  a  leader.    We 
are  trying  to  conceive  what  the  better  genera- 
tion is  which  the  Fathers  of  this  Republic 
expected    from    free    public    schools.     In 
so  far  as  the  limitation  of  system  and  our 
own  inexpertness  permit,  we  are  trying  to 
help  the  intelligent  parents  of  New  York 
to  furnish  the  girl  part^f  that  generation. 
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A  CALL  FOR  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  GENEROUS 
ENERGIES  OF  A  PEOPLE 

BY 

WOODROW  WILSON 

V 
LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT 


THE  concern  of  patriotic  men  is  to  put  our  Government 
again  on  its  right  basis,  by  substituting  the  popular  will 
for  the  rule  of  guardians,  the  processes  of  common  coun- 
sel for  those  of  private  arrangement.  In  order  to  do  this, 
a  first  necessity  is  to  open  the  doors  and  let  in  the  light 
on  all  affairs  which  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  about. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  open  up  all  the  processes  of 
our  politics.  They  have  been  too  secret,  too  complicated,  too  round- 
about; they  have  consisted  too  much  of  .private  conferences  and 
secret  understandings,  of  the  control  of  legislation  by  men  who  were 
not  legislators,  but  who  stood  outside  and  dictated,  controlling  often- 
times by  very  questionable  means,  which  they  would  not  have  dreamed 
of  allowing  to  become  public.  The  whole  process  must  be  altered. 
We  must  take  the  selection  of  candidates  for  office,  for  example,  out 
of  the  hands  of  small  groups  of  men,  of  little  coteries,  out  of  the  hands 
of  machines  working  behind  closed  doors,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  themselves  again  by  means  of  direct  primaries  and  elec- 
tions to  which  candidates  of  every  sort  and  degree  may  have  free 
access.     We  must  substitute  public  for  private  machinery. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  second  place,  to  give  society  command  of 
its  own  economic  life  again  by  denying  to  those  who  conduct  the 
great  modem  operations  of  business  the  privacy  that  used  to  belong 
properly  enough  to  men  who  used  only  their  own  capital  and  their 
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individual  energy  in  business.  The  processes  of  capital  must  be  as 
open  as  the  processes  of  politics .  Those  who  make  use  of  the  great 
modem  accumulations  of  wealth,  gathered  together  by  the  dragnet 
process  of  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  piling  up  of  reserves, 
must  be  treated  as  under  a  public  obligation;  they  must  be  made 
responsible  for  their  business  methods  to  the  great  communities  which 
are  in  fact  their  working  partners,  so  that  the  hand  which  makes 
correction  shall  easily  reach  them  and  a  new  principle  of  responsibility 
be  felt  throughout  their  structure  and  operation. 

What  are  the  right  methods  of  politics?  Why,  the  right  methods 
are  those  of  public  discussion:  the  methods  of  leadership  open  and 
above  board,  not  closeted  with  "boards  of  guardians"  or  anybody 
else,  but  brought  out  under  the  sky,  where  honest  eyes  can  look  upon 
them  and  honest  eyes  can  judge  of  them. 

If  there  is  nothing  to  conceal,  then  why  conceal  it?  If  it  is  a  public 
game,  why  play  it  in  private?  If  it  is  a  public  game,  then  why  not 
come  out  into  the  open  and  play  it  in  public?  You  have  got  to  cure 
diseased  politics  as  we  nowadays  cure  tuberculosis,  by  making  all 
the  people  who  suffer  from  it  live  out  of  doors;  not  only  spend  their 
days  out  of  doors  and  walk  around,  but  sleep  out  of  doors;  always 
R  remain  in  the  open,  where  they  will  be  accessible  to  fresh,  nourishing, 
and  revivifying  influences. 

I,  for  one,  have  the  conviction  that  government  ought  to  be  all 
outside  and  no  inside.  1,  for  my  part,  believe  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  place  where  anything  can  be  done  that  everybody  does  not  know 
about.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  some  gentlemen,  probably, 
if  government  were  all  outside,  but  we  have  consulted  their  sus- 
ceptibilities too  long  already.  It  is  barely  possible  that  some  of  these 
gentlemen  are  unjustly  suspected ;  in  that  case  they  owe  it  to  them- 
selves to  come  out  and  operate  in  the  light.  The  very  fact  that  so 
much  in  politics  is  done  in  the  dark,  behind  closed  doors,  promotes 
suspicion.  Everybody  knows  that  corruption  thrives  in  secret 
places,  and  avoids  public  places,  and  we  believe  it  a  fair  presumption 
that  secrecy  means  impropriety.  So,  our  honest  politicians  and  our 
honorable  corporation  heads  owe  it  to  their  reputations  to  bring  their 
activities  out  into  the  open. 

At  any  rate,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  these  affairs  are  going  to 
be  dragged  into  the  open.  We  are  more  anxious  about  their  reputa- 
tions than  they  are  themselves.  We  are  too  solicitous  for  their  morals, 
—  if  they  are  not, —  to  permit  them  longer  to  continue  subject  to  the 
temptations  of  secrecy.     You  know  there  is  temptation  in  loneliness 
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and  secrecy.  Haven't  you  experienced  it?  I  have.  We  are  never 
so  proper  in  our  conduct  as  when  everybody  can  look  and  see  exactly 
what  we  are  doing.  If  you  are  off  in  some  distant  part  of  the  world 
and  suppose  that  nobody  who  lives  within  a  mile  of  your  home  is 
anywhere  around,  there  are  times  when  you  adjourn  your  ordinary 
standards.  You  say  to  yourself:  "Well,  I'll  have  a  fling  this  time; 
nobody  will  know  anything  about  it."  If  you  were  on  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  you  would  feel  that  you  might  permit  yourself, —  well,  say, 
some  slight  latitude  in  conduct;  but  if  you  saw  one  of  your  immediate 
neighbors  coming  the  other  way  on  a  camel, —  you  would  behave 
yourself  until  he  got  out  of  sight.  The  most  dangerous  thing  in  the 
world  is  to  get  off  where  nobody  knows  you.  1  advise  you  to  stay 
around  among  the  neighbors,  and  then  you  may  keep  out  of  jail. 
That  is  the  only  way  some  of  us  can  keep  out  of  jail. 

Publicity  is  one  of  the  purifying  elements  of  politics.  The  best 
thing  that  you  can  do  with  anything  that  is  crooked  is  to  lift  it  up 
where  people  can  see  that  it  is  crooked,  and  then  it  will  either  straighten 
itself  out  or  disappear.  Nothing  checks  all  the  bad  practices  of 
politics  like  public  exposure.  You  can't  be  crooked  in  the  light.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  tried  or  not;  but  I  venture  to  say, 
purely  from  observation,  that  it  can't  be  done. 

And  so  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  do  a  healthy  thing  for  both  politics  and  big  business.  Permit  me 
to  mix  a  few  metaphors:  They  are  going  to  open  doors;  they  are 
going  to  let  up  blinds;  they  are  going  to  drag  sick  things  into  the  open 
air  and  into  the  light  of  the  sun.  They  are  going  to  organize  a  great 
hunt,  and  smoke  certain  animals  out  of  their  burrows.  They  are 
going  to  unearth  the  beast  in  the  jungle  in  which  when  they  hunted 
they  were  caught  by  the  beast  instead  of  catching  him.  They  haye 
determined,  therefore,  to  take  an  axe  and  raze  the  jungle,  and  then  see 
where  the  beast  will  find  cover.  And  I,  for  my  part,  bid  them  God- 
speed. The  jungle  breeds  nothing  but  infection  and  shelters  nothing 
but  the  enemies  of  mankind. 

And  nobody  is  going  to  get  caught  in  our  hunt  except  the  beasts 
that  prey.  Nothing  is  going  to  be  cut  down  or  injured  that  anybody 
ought  to  wish  preserved. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  Irishman  who,  while  digging  a  hole, 
was  asked,  "Pat,  what  are  you  doing, —  digging  a  hole?"  And  he 
replied,  "No,  sir;  I  am  digging  the  dirt,  and  laving  the  hole."  It 
was  probably  the  same  Irishman  who,  seen  digging  around  the  wall  of 
a  house,  was  asked,  "Pat,  what  are  you  doing?"    And  he  answered, 
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"  Faith,  I  am  letting  the  dark  out  of  the  cellar."    Now,  that's  exactly 
what  we  want  to  do, —  let  the  dark  out  of  the  cellar. 

Take,  first,  the  relations  existing  between  politics  and  business. 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate,  of  course,  that  the  business  interests 
of  the  country  should  not  only  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law,  but  that 
they  should  be  in  every  way  furthered  and  strengthened  and  facilitated 
by  legislation.  The  country  has  no  jealousy  of  any  connection  be- 
tween business  and  politics  which  is  a  legitimate  connection.  It  is 
not  in  the  least  averse  from  open  efforts  to  accommodate  law  to  the 
material  development  which  has  so  strengthened  the  country  in  all 
that  it  has  undertaken  by  supplying  its  extraordinary  life  with  its 
necessary  physical  foundations. 

But  the  illegitimate  connections  between  business  and  legisla- 
tion are  another  matter.  I  would  wish  to  speak  on  this  subject  with 
soberness  and  circumspection.  1  have  no  desire  to  excite  anger  against 
anybody.  That  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  do  no  particular  good. 
I  wish,  rather,  to  consider  an  unhappy  situation  in  a  spirit  that  may 
enable  us  to  account  for  it,  to  some  extent,  and  so  perhaps  get  at  the 
causes  and  the  remedy.  Mere  denunciation  doesn't  help  much  to 
clear  up  a  matter  so  involved  as  is  the  complicity  of  business  with 
evil  politics  in  America. 

Every  community  is  vaguely  aware  that  the  political  machine 
upon  which  it  looks  askance  has  certain  very  definite  connections 
with  men  who  are  engaged  in  business  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  sus- 
picion which  attaches  to  the  machine  itself  has  begun  to  attach  also 
to  business  enterprises,  just  because  these  connections  are  known 
to  exist.  If  these  connections  were  open  and  avowed,  if  everybody 
knew  just  what  they  involved  and  just  what  use  was  being  made  of 
them,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  an  eye  upon  affairs  and 
in  controlling  them  by  public  opinion.  But,  unfortunately,  the  whole 
process  of  law-making  in  America  is  a  very  obscure  one.  There  is 
no  highway  of  legislation,  but  there  are  many  by-ways.  Parties  are 
not  organized  in  such  a  way  in  our  legislatures  as  to  make  any  one 
group  of  men  avowedly  responsible  for  the  course  of  legislation.  The 
whole  process  of  discussion,  if  any  discussion  at  all  takes  place,  is 
private  and  shut  away  from  public  scrutiny  and  knowledge.  There 
are  so  many  circles  within  circles,  there  are  so  many  indirect  and 
private  ways  of  getting  at  legislative  action,  that  our  communities 
are  constantly  uneasy  during  legislative  sessions.  It  is  this  confusion 
and  obscurity  and  privacy  of  our  legislative  method  that  gives  the 
political  machine  its  opportunity.    There  is  no  publicly  responsible 
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man  or  group  of  men  who  are  known  to  formulate  legislation  and  to 
take  charge  of  it  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  until  the  time  of 
its  enactment.  It  has,  therefore,  been  possible  for  an  outside  force, — 
the  political  machine,  the  body  of  men  who  nominated  the  legislators 
and  who  conducted  the  contest  for  their  election, —  to  assume  the 
role  of  control.  Business  men  who  desired  something  done  in  the 
way  of  changing  the  law  under  which  they  were  acting,  or  who  wished 
to  prevent  legislation  which  seemed  to  them  to  threaten  their  own 
interests,  have  known  that  there  was  this  definite  body  of  persons  to 
resort  to,  and  they  have  made  terms  with  them.  They  have  agreed 
to  supply  them  with  money  for  campaign  expenses  and  to  stand  by 
them  in  all  other  cases  where  money  was  necessary  if  in  return  they 
might  resort  to  them  for  protection  or  for  assistance  in  matters  of 
legislation.  Legislators  looked  to  a  certain  man  who  was  not  even 
a  member  of  their  body  for  instructions  as  to  what  they  were  to  do 
with  particular  bills.  The  machine,  which  was  the  centre  of  party 
organization,  was  the  natural  instrument  of  control,  and  men  who 
had  business  interests  to  promote  naturally  resorted  to  the  body  which 
exercised  the  control. 

There  need  have  been  nothing  sinister  about  this.  If  the  whole 
i  matter  had  been  open  and  candid  and  honest,  public  criticism  would  P 
not  have  centred  upon  it.  But  the  use  of  mohey  always  results  in 
demoralization,  and  goes  beyond  demoralization  to  actual  corruption. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  corruption, —  the  crude  and  obvious  sort, 
which  consists  in  direct  bribery,  and  the  much  subtler,  more  dangerous, 
sort,  which  consists  in  a  corruption  of  the  will.  Business  men  who 
have  tried  to  set  up  a  control  in  politics  through  the  machine  have 
more  and  more  deceived  themselves,  have  allowed  themselves  to  think 
that  the  whole  matter  was  a  necessary  means  of  self-defence,  have  said 
that  it  was  a  necessary  outcome  of  our  political  system.  Having 
reassured  themselves  in  this  way,  they  have  drifted  from  one  thing  to 
another  until  the  questions  of  morals  involved  have  become  hope- 
lessly obscured  and  submerged.  How  far  away  from  the  ideals  of 
their  youth  have  many  of  our  men  of  business  drifted,  enmeshed  in 
the  vicious  system, —  how  far  away  from  the  days  when  their  fine 
young  manhood  was  wrapped  in  "that  chastity  of  honor  which  felt 
a  stain  like  a  wound!" 

It  is  one  of  the  happy  circumstances  of  our  time  that  the  most 
intelligent  of  our  business  men  have  seen  the  mistake  as  well  as  the 
immorality  of  the  whole  bad  business.  The  alliance  between  business 
and  politics  has  been  a  burden  to  them, —  an  advantage,  no  doubt. 
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upon  occasion,  but  a  very  questionable  and  burdensome  advantage. 
It  has  given  them  great  power,  but  it  has  also  subjected  them  to  a  sort 
of  slavery  and  a  bitter  sort  of  subserviency  to  politicians.  They  are 
as  anxious  to  be  freed  from  bondage  as  the  country  is  to  be  rid  of  the 
influences  and  methods  which  it  represents.  Leading  business  men 
are  now  becoming  great  factors  in  the  emancipation  of  the  country 
from  a  system  which  was  leading  from  bad  to  worse.  There  are  those, 
of  course,  who  are  wedded  to  the  old  ways  and  who  will  stand  out  for 
them  to  the  last,  but  they  will  sink  into  a  minority  and  be  overcome. 
The  rest  have  found  that  their  old  excuse  (namely,  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  defend  themselves  against  unfair  legislation)  is  no  longer  a 
good  excuse;  that  there  is  a  better  way  of  defending  themselves 
than  through  the  private  use  of  money.  That  better  way  is  to  take 
the  public  into  their  confidence,  to  make  absolutely  open  all  their 
dealings  with  legislative  bodies  and  legislative  officers,  and  let  the 
public  judge  as  between  them  and  those  with  whom  they  are  dealing. 

This  discovery  on  their  part  of  what  ought  to  have  been  obvious 
all  along  points  out  the  way  of  reform;  for  undoubtedly  publicity 
comes  very  near  being  the  cure-all  for  political  and  economic  maladies 
^  of  this  sort.  But  publicity  will  continue  to  be  very  difficult  so  long 
as  our  methods  of  legislation  are  so  obscure  and  devious  and  private. 
I  think  it  will  become  more  and  more  obvious  that  the  way  to  purify 
our  politics  is  to  simplify  them,  and  that  the  way  to  simplify  them  is  to 
establish  responsible  leadership.  We  have  had  no  leadership  at  all 
inside  our  legislative  bodies, —  at  any  rate,  no  leadership  which  is 
definite  enough  to  attract  the  attention  and  watchfulness  of  the 
country.  Our  only  leadership  having  been  that  of  irresponsible  persons 
outside  the  legislatures  who  constitute  the  political  machines,  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  for  even  the  most  watchful  public  opinion  to  keep 
track  of  the  circuitous  methods  pursued.  This  undoubtedly  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  American  communities 
everywhere  for  responsible  leadership,  for  putting  in  authority  and 
keeping  in  authority  those  whom  they  know  and  whom  they  can 
watch  and  whom  they  can  constantly  hold  to  account.  The  business 
of  the  country  ought  to  be  served  by  thoughtful  and  progressive 
legislation,  but  it  ought  to  be  served  openly,  candidly,  advantageously, 
with  a  careful  regard  to  letting  everybody  be  heard  and  every  interest 
be  considered,  the  interest  which  is  not  backed  by  money  as  well  as 
the  interest  which  is;  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  some 
simplification  of  our  methods  which  will  centre  the  public  trust  in 
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small  groups  of  men  who  will  lead,  not  by  reason  of  legal  authority, 
but  by  reason  of  their  contact  with  and  amenability  to  public  opinion. 

I  am  striving  to  indicate  my  belief  that  our  legislative  methods 
may  well  be  reformed  in  the  direction  of  giving  more  open  publicity 
to  every  act,  in  the  direction  of  setting  up  some  form  of  responsible 
leadership  on  the  floor  of  our  legislative  halls  so  that  the  people  may 
know  who  is  back  of  every  bill  and  back  of  the  opposition  to  it,  and 
so  that  it  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  open  chamber  rather  than  in  the 
committee  room.  The  light  must  be  let  in  on  all  processes  of  law- 
making. 

Legislation,  as  we  nowadays  conduct  it,  is  not  conducted  in  the 
open.  It  is  not  threshed  out  in  open  debate  upon  the  floors  of  our 
assemblies.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  framed,  digested,  and  concluded 
in  committee  rooms.  It  is  in  committee  rooms  that  legislation  not 
desired  by  the  interests  dies.  It  is  in  committee  rooms  that  legisla- 
tion desired  by  the  interests  is  framed  and  brought  forth.  There  is 
not  enough  debate  of  it  in  open  house,  in  most  cases,  to  disclose  the 
real  meaning  of  the  proposals  made.  Clauses  lie  quietly  unexplained 
and  unchallenged  in  our  statutes  which  contain  the  whole  gist  and 
purpose  of  the  act;  qualifying  phrases  which  escape  the  public  atten- 
tion, casual  definitions  which  do  not  attract  attention,  classifications 
so  technical  as  not  to  be  generally  understood,  and  which  every  one 
most  intimately  concerned  is  careful  not  to  explain  or  expound, 
contain  the  whole  purpose  of  the  law.  Only  after  it  has  been  enacted 
and  has  come  to  adjudication  in  the  courts  is  its  scheme  as  a  whole 
divulged.    The  beneficiaries  are  then  safe  behind  their  bulwarks. 

Of  course,  the  chief  triumphs  of  committee  work,  of  covert  phrase 
and  unexplained  classification,  are  accomplished  in  the  framing  of 
tariffs.  Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  outrageous  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff 
Act  our  people  have  been  discovering  the  concealed  meanings  and 
purposes  which  lay  hidden  in  it.  They  are  discovering  item  by  item 
how  deeply  and  deliberately  they  were  deceived  and  cheated.  This 
did  not  happen  by  accident;  it  came  about  by  design,  by  elaborated, 
secret  design.  Questions  put  upon  the  floor  in  the  House  and  Senate 
were  not  frankly  or  truly  answered,  and  an  elaborate  piece  of  legisla- 
tion was  foisted  on  the  country  which  could  not  possibly  have  passed 
if  it  had  been  generally  comprehended. 

And  we  know,  those  of  us  who  handle  the  machinery  of  politics, 
that  the  great  difficulty  in  breaking  up  the  control  of  the  political 
boss  is  that  he  is  backed  by  the  money  and  the  influence  of  these  very 
people  who  are  intrenched  in  these  very  schedules.    The  tariff  could 
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never  have  been  built  up  item  by  item  by  public  discussion,  and  it 
never  could  have  passed,  if  item  by  item  it  had  been  explained  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  was  built  up  by  arrangement  and  by  the 
subtle  management  of  a  political  organization  represented  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  one  of  the  Representatives 
from  Illinois.  These  gentlemen  did  not  build  that  tariff  upon  the 
evidence  that  was  given  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
as  to  what  the  manufacturer  and  the  workingmen,  the  consumers  and 
the  producers,  of  this  country  want.  It  was  not  built  upon  what  the 
interests  of  the  country  called  for.  It  was  built  upon  understandings 
arrived  at  outside  of  the  rooms  where  testimony  was  given  and  debate 
was  held. 

1  am  not  even  now  suggesting  corrupt  influence.  That  is  not 
my  point.  Corruption  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  manage  in  its  literal 
sense.  The  payment  of  money  is  very  easily  detected,  and  men  of 
this  kind  who  control  these  interests  by  secret  arrangement  would 
not  consent  to  receive  a  dollar  in  money.  They  are  following  their 
own  principles, —  that  is  to  say,  the  principles  which  they  think  and 
act  upon, —  and  they  think  that  they  are  perfectly  honorable  and 
Q^  incorruptible  men;  but  they  believe  one  thing  that  I  do  not  believe 
and  that  it  is  evident  the  people  of  the  country  do  not  believe:  they 
believe  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  arrange- 
ments which  certain  party  leaders  make  with  certain  business  leaders. 
They  believe  that,  but  the  proposition  has  merely  to  be  stated  to  the 
jury  to  be  rejected.  The  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  upon 
the  interests  of  all  of  us  and  cannot  be  brought  about  by  arrangement 
between  any  groups  of  persons.  Take  any  question  you  like  out  to  the 
country, —  let  it  be  threshed  out  in  public  debate, —  and  you  will  have 
made  these  methods  impossible. 

This  is  what  sometimes  happens:  They  promise  you  a  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  As  soon  as  the  legislature  meets,  a  bill  embody- 
ing that  legislation  is  introduced.  It  is  referred  to  a  committee. 
You  never  hear  of  it  again.  What  happened?  Nobody  knows  what 
happened. 

1  am  not  intimating  that  corruption  creeps  in;  I  do  not  know 
what  creeps  in.  The  point  is  that  we  not  only  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
intimated,  if  we  get  inquisitive,  that  it  is  none  of  our  business.  My 
reply  is  that  it  is  our  business,  and  it  is  the  business  of  every  man  in 
the  State;  we  have  a  right  to  know  all  the  particulars  of  that  bill's 
history.    There  is   not   any  legitimate   privacy   about   matters  of 
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government.  Government  must,  if  it  is  to  be  pure  and  correct  in 
its  processes,  be  absolutely  public  in  everything  that  affects  it.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  public  man  with  a  conscience  having  a  secret  that 
he  would  keep  from  the  people  about  their  own  affairs. 

I  know  how  some  of  these  gentlemen  reason.  They  say  that  the 
influences  to  which  they  are  yielding  are  perfectly  legitimate  influences, 
but  that  if  they  were  disclosed  they  would  not  be  understood.  Well, 
I  am  very  sorry,  but  nothing  is  legitimate  that  cannot  be  understood. 
If  you  cannot  explain  it  properly,  then  there  is  something  about  it 
that  cannot  he  explained  at  all.  I  know  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  not  what  is  happening,  but  that  something  private  is  happen- 
ing, and  that  every  time  one  of  these  bills  gets  into  committee,  some- 
thing private  stops  it,  and  it  never  comes  out  again  unless  forced  out 
by  the  agitation  of  the  press  or  the  courage  and  revolt  of  brave  men 
in  the  legislature.  I  have  known  brave  men  of  that  sort.  I  could 
name  some  splendid  examples  of  men  who,  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  demanded  to  be  told  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  why 
the  bill  was  not  reported,  and  who,  when  they  could  not  find  out  from 
him,  investigated  and  found  out  for  themselves  and  brought  the  bill  out 
by  threatening  to  tell  the  reason  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Those  are  private  processes.  Those  are  processes  which  stand 
between  the  people  and  the  things  that  are  promised  them,  and  I  say 
that  until  you  drive  all  of  those  things  into  the  open,  you  are  not 
connected  with  your  Government;  you  are  not  represented;  you  are 
not  participants  in  your  Government.  Such  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment by  private  understanding  deprives  you  of  representation,  de- 
prives the  people  of  representative  institutions.  It  has  got  to  be  put 
into  the  heads  of  legislators  that  public  business  is  public  business. 
I  hold  the  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  confidences  as  against  the 
people  with  respect  to  their  government,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  public  officer  to  explain  to  his  fellow-citizens  whenever  he  gets 
a  chance, —  explain  exactly  what  is  going  on  inside  of  his  own  office. 

There  is  no  air  so  wholesome  as  the  air  of  utter  publicity. 

There  are  other  tracts  of  modem  life  where  jungles  have  grown 
up  that  must  be  cut  down.  Take,  for  example,  the  entirely  illegiti- 
mate extensions  made  of  the  idea  of  private  property  for  the  benefit 
of  modem  corporations  and  trusts.  A  modern  joint  stock  corpora- 
tion cannot  in  any  proper  sense  be  said  to  base  its  rights  and  powers 
upon  the  principles  of  private  property.  Its  powers  are  wholly 
derived  from  legislation.     It  possesses  them  for  the  convenience  of 
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business  at  the  sufferance  of  the  public.  Its  stock  is  widely  owned, 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  brings  multitudes  of  men  into  its  shifting 
partnerships,  and  connects  it  with  the  interests  and  the  investments 
of  whole  communities.  It  is  a  segment  of  the  public;  bears  no  an- 
alogy to  a  partnership  or  to  the  processes  by  which  private  property 
is  safeguarded  and  managed,  and  should  not  be  suffered  to  afford 
any  covert  whatever  to  those  who  are  managing  it.  Its  management 
is  of  public  and  general  concern,  is  in  a  very  proper  sense  everybody's 
business.  The  business  of  many  of  those  corporations  which  we  call 
public-service  corporations,  and  which  are  indispensable  to  our  daily 
lives  and  serve  us  with  transportation  and  light  and  water  and  power, 
—  their  business,  for  instance,  is  clearly  public  business;  and,  there- 
fore, we  can  and  must  penetrate  their  affairs  by  the  light  of  examina- 
tion and  discussion. 

In  New  Jersey  the  pe6ple  have  realized  this  for  a  long  time,  and 
a  year  or  two  ago  we  got  our  ideas  on  the  subject  enacted  into  legisla- 
tion. The  corporations  involved  opposed  the  legislation  with  all 
their  might.  They  talked  about  ruin, —  and  1  really  believe  they  did 
think  they  would  be  somewhat  injured.  But  they  have  not  been. 
And  I  hear  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  men  in  New  Jersey  say: 
"Governor,  we  were  opposed  to  you;  we  did  not  believe  in  the  things 
you  wanted  to  do,  but  now  that  you  have  done  them  we  take  off  our 
hats.  That  was  the  thing  to  do,  it  did  not  hurt  us  a  bit;  it  just  put 
us  on  a  normal  footing;  it  took  away  suspicion  from  our  business." 
New  Jersey,  having  taken  the  cold  plunge,  cries  out  to  the  rest  of 
the  states,  "Come  on  in!    The  water's  fine!" 

So  I  take  it  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  hour  to  open  up  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  politics  and  of  public  business, —  open  them  wide  to  public 
view;  to  make  them  accessible  to  every  force  that  moves,  every 
opinion  that  prevails  in  the  thought  of  the  people;  to  give  society 
command  of  its  own  economic  life  again,  not  by  revolutionary  meas- 
ures, but  by  a  steady  application  of  the  principle  that  the  people  have 
a  right  to  look  into  such  matters  and  to  control  them;  to  cut  all  priv- 
ileges and  patronage  and  private  advantage  and  secret  enjoyment 
out  of  legislation. 

Wherever  any  public  business  is  transacted,  wherever  plans 
affecting  the  public  are  laid,  or  enterprises  touching  the  public  welfare, 
comfort,  or  convenience  go  forward,  wherever  political  programmes 
are  formulated,  or  candidates  agreed  on, —  over  that  place  a  voice 
must  speak,  with  the  divine  prerogative  of  a  people's  will,  the  words  : 
"Let  there  be  light!" 
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WATCHING  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

AT  WORK 

HOW  HIS  VISITORS  ARE  HANDLED,  WHO  MAY  SEE  HIM  AND  WHEN,  HIS  METHOD  AND 

MANNER  IN  INTERVIEWS  — A  PICTURE  OF  THE  SWIFTLY  MOVING  DRAMA  AT 

THE   WHITE   HOUSE   WHERE   A   NEW   PAGE   OF  HISTORY   IS   WRITTEN 

EVERY  DAY  — A  COMPARISON  WITH  THE  CONDITIONS  UNDER 

PRESIDENTS  ROOSEVELT  AND  TAFT 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 


WOODROW  WILSON  is 
in  the  White  House. 
He  is  the  same  man 
as  he  who  a  few  weeks 
ago  was  sitting  in  his 
rooms  at  the  back  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Capitol  —  the  same  man,  at  the  same  sort 
of  work,  with  the  same  manners  and 
methods.  He  wears  the  same  gray  suit, 
or  another  off  the  same  piece,  built  by 
the  same  tailor.  There  is  a  new  stick-pin 
in  his  tie;  he  has  exchanged  the  seal  of  the 
Union  for  that  of  his  old  state;  but  if  the 
tie  is  new,  it  is  an  amazing  match  for  the 
old  ones.  Pince-nez  eyeglass,  pencil  and 
notebook,  still  perform  their  offices. 

The  President  has  already  made  some 
new  acquaintances,  a  few  thousands;  but 
he  hasn't  forgotten  any  one  the  Governor 
ever  knew.  The  President's  secretary  still 
calls  him  "Governor,"  and  probably 
always  will;  it  is  a  most  happy  and  fortu- 
nate thing  that  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Tumulty  has 
come  along  to  Washington;  and  he  has 
brought  his  two  best  Trenton  sten- 
ographers with  him.  There  were  three 
days  —  a  Saturday  afternoon,  a  Sunday, 
a  Monday,  and  a  Tuesday  morning  — 
when  Mr.  Wilson  rested,  as  a  private 
citizen,  but  that  was  not  long  enough  to 
allow  him  to  forget  his  old  ways  of  work. 
At  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  he  was  employing  them  again  as  if 
there  had  been  no  interruption,  though  the 
scene  was  slightly  altered. 

The  building  in  which  the  head  of  a 
nation  meets  his  counselors,  directs  his 


officers,  puts  his  signature  on  papers  of 
State,  the  building  from  which  go  forth 
the  oimmands  of  a  nation,  is  the  one« 
storied'  staff  annex  to  the  White  House 
which,  ko  all  official  intents  and  purposes, 
is  the  White  House.  Looking  at  the 
plan  of  the  place,  you  get  the  impres- 
sion of  a  puzzle.  These  offices  were 
devised,  you  suspect,  to  keep  people  away 
from  the  President  —  who  can  be'  reached 
only  after  threading  a  labyrinth  of  cham- 
bers and  corridors.  Until  Mr.  Wilson 
came  down  it  was  a  difficult  and  hazardous 
feat  to  get  into  the  inmost  sanctum. 
Ordinary  visitors,  after  passing  the  scrutiny 
of  policemen  in  uniform  outside  the  door 
and  secret  service  men  in  mufti  just  within 
it,  were  steered  into  one  waiting-room; 
persons  like  Senators  and  Representatives, 
into  another.  It  was  as  difficult  to  get 
into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
President  as  it  is  to-day  to  get  into  the 
President's  own  room .  Doorkeepers  moved 
mysteriously  about,  beckoning  now  to  this 
fortunate  one,  now  to  that  one.  And 
when  he  was  at  last  admitted  to  the 
Presidential  presence,  the  caller  found 
himself  only  one  of  four  or  five  or  possibly 
twenty  men  lining  the  walls  of  an  oval 
room,  around  which  the  President  passed, 
listening  and  replying  to  a  few  rapid,  low- 
spoken  words  from  each  —  the  room  being, 
by  the  way,  a  whispering  gallery  in  which 
no  muttered  secret  was  safe. 

To-day,  the  general  waiting-room  is 
abandoned,  and  the  congressional  room 
is  occupied  by  stenographers.  Visitors 
who    know    the    way    waUc    unchecked 
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through  the  lobby  and  the  corridors  into 
the  Secretary's  room.  Such  as  are  un- 
familiar with  the  lay  of  the  land  may  be 
directed  to  take  a  seat  somewhere  in  a 
lobby  until  their  cards  are  carried  in  to 
Mr.  Tumulty;  they  themselves  usually 
follow  promptly.  The  Secretary's  room 
has  become  the  waiting-room. 


—  but,  of  course,  nobody  does  that. 
The  doors  stand  open,  and  those  who 
reach  the  desk  of  the  Secretary  hear  the 
voices  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  his 
interlocutor,  but  everybody  pauses  in  the 
anteroom  and  waits  his  special  invitation 

—  if  one  is  forthcoming. 

The  Secretary's  office  is  always  a  scene 


SOUTH 
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UNDER  MR.  WILSON  "THE  GENERAL  WAITING-ROOM  IS  ABANDONED,  AND  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  ROOM  IS  OCCUPIED 
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To  tell  the  truth,  it  is  just  as  hard  to 
get  to  the  President  as  ever  it  was.  Doubt- 
less any  one  so  minded  could  walk  straight 
on  through  the  short  hall  that  leads  to 
the  oval  room  and  confront  the  President 


of  lively  interest.  Mr.  Tumulty  has  an 
hour  to  himself  in  the  morning;  he  is  the 
earliest  riser  in  official  life  Washington 
has  ever  known,  and  he  has  been  over  his 
mail  by  the  time  the  first>callers, begin  to 
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arrive.  The  President  likewise  has  been 
at  work  with  his  stenographer  for  an  hour 
or  two  before  the  first  appointments  begin, 
say  at  ten  o'clock.  At  that  time  the 
Secretary's  room  is  filled,  and  it  continues 
to  be  filled  until  after  one  o'clock.  An 
enumeration,  at  any  moment  during  the 
morning,  of  the  men,  numbering  from  a 
dozen  to  twenty  or  thirty,  to  be  found 
there  waiting  their  turns,  would  be  a  list 
practically  every  name  of  which  would  be 
recognized  as  that  of  a  national  person. 
At  any  moment  you  may  be  speaking  to 
a  Cabinet  minister,  rubbing  elbows  with 
three  or  four  Senators,  stepping  on  the 
toes  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  or  knock- 
ing against  an  army  officer  of  high  degree. 

The  rule  is  that  no  visitor  may  see  the 
President  without  an  appointment  pre- 
viously made.  A  list  of  expected  visitors, 
every  one  of  whom  is  assigned  a  period  of 
from  two  to  twenty  minutes,  is  prepared 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  The  pro- 
gramme is  carried  out  almost  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  railroad  timetable.  By 
twelve  o'clock  the  morning's  work  may 
possibly  be  ten  minutesbehindtheschedule; 
it  generally  finishes  pretty  promptly  on 
time;  not  infrequently  with  a  few  spare 
minutes  into  which  to  crowd  an  additional 
interview  or  two.  There  may  be,  there 
generally  are,  four  or  five  visitors,  probably 
of  distinction,  who  have  called  without 
appointment,  and  who  wait,  hoping  that 
an  opportunity  may  come  by  chance 
to  whisper  the  word  they  are  anxious 
should  reach  the  President's  ear.  Such 
opportunities  rarely  come.  Occasionally 
the  President  steps  out  of  his  room  and 
makes  a  hasty  round  of  the  outer  office, 
but  these  occasions  are  few,  and  Washing- 
ton officials  are  coming  to  understand  that 
while  they  may  see  the  President's  Secre- 
tary at  any  moment,  it  is  only  by  appoint- 
ment previously  made  that  they  have 
much  prospect  of  getting  a  word  with 
Mr.  Wilson  himself. 

That  is  to  say,  during  the  morning;  and 
by  universal  consent  morning  is  the  time 
devoted  to  making  and  receiving  official 
calls.  President  Roosevelt  and  President 
Taft  used  to  keep  open  half  an  hour  be- 
tween noon  and  twelve-thirty  for  a  sort 
of  general  reception  when  those  who  were 


without  appointments  could  shake  the 
President's  hand  and  have  his  ear  for  a 
brief  moment  or  two.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
done  away  with  this  custom;  in  place  of 
it,  visitors  without  appointments  are  in- 
structed to  repair  to  the  East  Room  of 
the  White  House  at  2.30,  where  they  pass 
rapidly  before  the  President  and  have  a 
brief  opportunity  for  conversation,  though, 
of  course,  not  in  private. 

Seated  in  a  corner  are  a  group  of  Sena- 
tors—  Lodge,  Smoot,  and  Stone  —  wait- 
ing for  five  minutes  in  which  to  intercede 
for  a  discharged  customs  official.  Judge 
Sharretts,  who  was  lately  removed  from 
office  by  President  Taft  and  whose  friends 
think  President  Wilson  should  reopen  his 
case. 

Over  by  the  mantel  is  a  nervous  Con- 
gressman from  Long  Island.  Equally 
nervous  is  a  Wisconsin  statesman,  or 
statesman-to-be  —  Mr.  "Joe"  Davies,  who 
has  a  handsome  profile;  he  is  talking 
with  another,  the  other,  specimen  of 
Democratic  pulchritude  —  Mr.  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer;  the  Pennsylvanian  is  as  big  and 
fair  as  the  Wisconsin  man  is  delicate  and 
black. 

Enters  Joseph  Gumey  Cannon,  the 
irrepressible,  with  his  carnation  in  his 
buttonhole,  radiating  benevolence  and 
biblical  quotations.  "I  have  been  ad- 
vised," he  begins  cheerfully  — "Uncle  Joe" 
is  actually  going  home,  after  thirty-eight 
years  in  Congress  — "  I  have  been  advised 
that  it  is  time  I  made  my  peace  with  God. 
Well,  1  am  afraid  1  couldn't  get  an  audience 
with  the  Almighty,  but  1  can  at  least  hope 
to  see  the  President.  He  may  have  some 
influence  at  the  throne  of  grace."  The 
ex-Speaker  holds  his  own  little  court  in 
the  midst  of  the  room,  quizzed  by  Senators 
and  Cabinet  members. 

Here  is  an  anxious  politician  from  Porto 
Rico.  Here  is  Mr.  Pleasant  Stovall,  an  old 
playmate  of  Mr.  Wilson's,  whom  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  of  Georgia 
unite  in  recommending  for  the  legation 
in  Switzerland.  The  blind  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Gore,  has  an  eariy  appoint- 
ment for  which  he  is  promptly  on  hand. 

Mr.  Montague,  of  Virginia,  has  been 
waiting  two  hours,  as  yesterday  he  waited, 
hoping  for  a  chance  to  reach^the  Pr^ident 
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with  the  representations  which  the  Progres- 
sive Democrats  of  the  Old  Dominion  are 
anxious  Mr.  Wilson  should  consider  before 
he  decides  between  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  and  Colonel  Joseph  E.  Willard  for  a 
foreign  mission.  The  Page-Willard  fight 
is  preliminary  to  one  all  along  the  line  as 
to  the  distribution  of  patronage.  To- 
morrow it  will  be  the  Texas  Wilson  Demo- 
crats; the  next  day  the  Progressive  Demo- 
crats of  Alabama;  then  those  of  Maryland, 
of  Kentucky,  etc.,  who  are  urging  that 
only  those  who  have  proven  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  Administration  be  put  on 
guard.  And  their  adversaries  will  be 
there,  too,  ready  to  empurple  Mr.  Tumul- 
ty's carpet  with  sanguinary  gore. 

Mr.  Montague,  who  was  Governor  of 
Virginia  once,  now  has  become  a  Congress- 
man and  might  easily  have  been  chosen  for 
the  Cabinet,  but  his  errand  this  time  is  poli- 
tical and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  to 
Mr.  Wilson  direct  with  a  purely  political 
appeal.  At  the  outset  of  his  administra- 
tion President  Wilson  announced,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  pie-hunters,  that  he 
himself  would  not  receive  candidates  for 
office  or  their  friends.  Such  as  came  to 
him  he  referred  to  the  heads  of  the  several 
departments.  He  went  so  far  as  to  decline 
to  talk  with  Congressmen  and  even  Sena- 
tors on  the  subject  of  patronage,  and, 
though  it  has  proven  impossible  to  banish 
all  discussion  of  candidates  from  the 
White  House,  the  President  has  shown  the 
utmost  determination  to  save  his  energies 
just  as  far  as  possible  for  the  real  tasks 
of  government,  leaving  the  filling  of  offices 
to  the  members  of  his  Cabinet.  Never- 
theless, during  the  early  days  of  his  term, 
candidates  and  their  friends  flocked  to  the 
executive  offices.  They  came  back  the 
second  day  and  the  third  day,  the  spark 
of  hope  still  smouldering  in  their  breasts. 
They  stood  about  the  Secretary's  office 
watching  the  slow  hands  of  the  clock  that 
mark  the  hours  eventful  of  so  much  in 
the  Nation's  contemporaneous  history  and 
yet  disappointing  to  so  many  personal 
ambitions. 

Four  of  them  who  had  been  standing  in 
a  corner  for  hours  one  day  caught  the  eye 
of  an  old  statesman  as  he  came  out  from 
his  talk  with  the  President;  he  turned  and 


whispered  to  Mr.  Tumulty:  "They  also 
want  io  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

Here  is  a  young  man  who  spent  last 
summer  at  the  National  Headquarters;  he 
had  his  salary,  to  be  sure,  but  he  thinks 
he  ought  to  have  "recognition"  besides. 
The  gray-bearded  man  sitting  there  is  Mr. 
Henry  Gassaway  Davis  —  once  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  his  second  day  on  the 
scene;  he  was  once  a  Senator,  but  he  forgot 
yesterday  that  a  Cabinet  day  is  scarcely 
one  upon  which  a  casual  visitor  can  hope 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  President.  Mr. 
Marshall  has  been  in  and  has  gone;  wise 
man  that  he  is,  he  was  bent  on  no  other 
errand  than  to  pay  a  moment's  respects 
to  his  chief,  and  he  was  satisfied  to  do  that 
through  the  Secretary. 

Briskly  moving  about  in  animated  con- 
versation is  a  young  man  generally  counted 
one  of  the  new  President's  favorites  —  a 
pleasing  enough  chap  with  the  weight  of 
the  world  on  his  shoulders  and  the  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  carry  it  in  his  eye. 
He  has  not  yet  given  up  hope  of  landing  a 
$12,000  job  with  the  aid  of  a  father-in-law 
in  the  Senate.  But  he  will  not  get  in 
to-day. 

Mr.  Perry  Belmont  has  come  in  to  tell 
the  President,  if  permitted  to,  that  he  made 
two  speeches  last  night,  one  in  Washington, 
the  other  in  Baltimore,  where  he  expatiated 
upon  the  significance  of  the  New  Freedom. 
Mayor  Preston,  of  Baltimore,  whose  lavish 
(but  unprofitable)  hospitality  delegates 
to  the  last  Democratic  Convention  will 
well  remember,  is  here  to  invite  the  Presi- 
dent to  attend  a  peiformance  to  be  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  men  killed 
in  the  dynamite  explosion  at  Baltimore. 
Over  there,  talking  with  Senator  Luke 
Lea,  is  Representative  Sims,  of  Tenne> 
see;  Mr.  Sims  had  an  appointment  at  this 
hour  yesterday  but  was  a  minute  and  a 
half  late  and  missed  his  chance. 

Mr.  Underwood,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  comes  in  on 
the  dot  for  his  appointment  of  half  an  hour. 
Mr.  Underwood  tells  the  President  that  his 
Committee  will  have  a  tariff  bill  ready  to 
report  to  Congress  at  the  extra  session  to 
begin  April  7th. 

The    Secretary    of    War    has,  twenty 
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minutes'  conference  with  the  President,  the 
two  discussing  the  future  of  the  Philippines. 

A  man  enters,  has  a  moment's  whispered 
conversation  with  Mr.  Tumulty,  who  takes 
him  to  the  President  irrespective  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  inner  room.  It  is  regard- 
ing the  case  of  a  soldier  under  sentence  to 
die  to-morrow  in  Arizona.  A  reprieve 
has  suddenly  become  advisable;  in  two 
minutes  the  reprieve  is  granted. 

The  President  is  ahead  of  his  schedule; 
there  are  three  or  four  minutes  to  spare 
before  the  next  visitor  is  due,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  steps  into  the  anteroom  and  greets 
the  few  callers  gathered  there.  He  steps 
briskly;  always  alert  and  vigorous,  Mr. 
Wilson's  movements  have  taken  on  a 
new  vivacity,  a  new  swiftness,  since  he 
came  down  to  Washington.  He  was 
always  a  fast  walker,  for  instance,  but  when 
he  is  seen  on  the  streets  here  he  is  almost 
racing  along.  He  moves  about  the  exe- 
cutive offices  with  as  rapid  a  pace  as 
Roosevelt  ever  used,  and  he  covers  the 
distance  between  his  office  and  the  White 
House  in  breathless  time.  The  fact  is  the 
President  lives  in  constant  dread  of  the 
office-seeker,  who  lies  in  wait  at  every  door, 
in  every  passageway,  along  every  path,  by 
which  he  hopes  the  President  may  pass. 

There  is  a  general  hush  as  the  President 
enters  the  Secretary's  room.  Everybody 
is  instantly  on  his  feet.  Very  rapidly  Mr. 
Wilson  passes  from  man  to  man,  usually 
with  nothing  more  than  a  smile  of  greeting 
and  a  handshake;  here  and  there,  a  low 
petition  is  spoken;  now  and  again  a  paper 
comes  out  of  a  pocket.  It  is  all  over  in 
a  moment,  however,  and  the  dark  designs 
of  a  dozen  aspirants  have  been  frustrated. 
They  have  "paid  their  respects,"  the 
errand  on  which  they  ostensibly  came,  and 
they  have  not  preferred  the  requests  which 
they  expected  casually  to  mention.  When 
Theodore  Roosevelt  used  to  come  prancing 
out  into  the  waiting-room,  the  air  was 
suddenly  filled  with  the  sputter  and  crackle 
of  words  dis(^arged  like  rifle  shots.  When 
Taft  came  out,  the  room  was  suddenly  one 
broad  smile.  He  made  the  rounds,  pre- 
tended to  listen,  cracked  a  little  joke  here 
and  there,  and  disappeared  in  a  general 
gasp  of  merriment.  Woodrow  Wilson  can 
laugh  as  heartily  as  any  one,  but  when 


about  this  business  of  the  Presidency  he 
doesn't;  the  benignancy  of  his  nature 
shines  through  a  face  usually  serious  and 
very  often  overcast  with  deepest  gravity. 

Very  swiftly,  the  room  fills  up  again. 
In  comes  Senator  Ransdell,  of  Louisiana, 
and  Colonel  Robert  Ewing  of  that  state. 
The  sugar  schedule  requires  much  looking 
after.  The  editor  of  an  Atlanta  news- 
paper is  on  time  for  his  appointment.  This 
newcomer,  pulling  at  a  piratical  moustache 
greatly  at  odds  with  his  cherubic  face,  is 
Delaware's  new  Senator,  Willard  Saulsbury. 

But  now  approaches  the  sensation  of 
the  morning,  in  the  person  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  He  has  just  passed 
through  the  salvos  of  the  camera  batteries 
at  the  entrance,  his  celebrated  grin  out- 
doing the  best  performance  of  the  Cheshire 
cat;  Mr.  Bryan  seems  a  very  happy  man 
and  is  winning  new  friends  every  minute, 
moving,  as  he  does,  surrounded  by  a  mag- 
netic field.  It  is  five  minutes  before  the 
President  learns  of  his  chief  Minister's 
arrival;  then  the  two  go  into  the  little 
room  for  a  half  hour  of  intimate  talk. 

Mr.  McAdoo  has  a  way  of  slipping  in  by 
the  other  entrance.  To-day  he  brings 
with  him  George  Foster  Peabody  —  one 
man  who,  in  spite  of  his  reputed  Demo- 
cracy, is  trying  to  keep  out  of  office. 

News  has  just  been  handed  in  from  the 
telegraph  room  that  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature  deadlock  is  broken,  and  Hollis, 
the  Democrat,  is  elected  United  States 
Senator.  "Good!"  cries  the  President, 
for  a  moment  forgetting  some  serious 
business  in  hand,  and  "Good!"  echo 
twenty  lusty  throats. 

Just  as  the  Gridiron  Club  delegation 
comes  in  —  six  of  the  best-looking,  at  all 
events  of  the  best-fed,  members  of  that 
famous  association  of  writers  and  fun- 
makers.  They  have  come  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  six  unanswerable  speeches. 
Unanswerable  and  unanswered  —  because 
never  made.  The  President  capitulated 
on  sight.  He  will  appear  at  the  next 
Gridiron  dinner.  The  interview,  scheduled 
for  ten  minutes,  lasted  fifty  seconds. 

The  wife  of  a  Princeton  professor  has 
waited  till  half-past  one  to  exchange  a 
word  with  Mr.  Wilson.  The  opportunity 
comes  at  last.  C^r\r\n]t> 
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So  the  procession  comes,  pauses,  and 
passes.  You  wonder  what  possible  im- 
pression its  members  can  hope  to  make 
upon  the  wearied  retina,  the  tired  tym- 
panum, of  the  man  in  the  oval  room. 

The  case  is  not  what  one  would  expect. 
The  President's  mind  and  nerves  have 
much  the  quality  of  youth.  They  are 
singularly  fresh  and  tenacious;  they  func- 
tion like  a  boy's  both  in  receiving  and 
recording  impressions.  He  hears  and  sees 
and  does  not  easily  forget.  Let  us  go  into 
the  oval  room. 

It  is  a  cabinet,  perhaps  25  by  35  feet, 
done  in  light  olive  green  burlap  with  white 
wainscoting  and  doors.  At  one  end  is  a 
fireplace  with  a  white  marble  mantel,  on 
it  a  French  clock  under  a  glass  dome; 
opposite,  a  deep  bay  window.  Glazed 
book-cases  are  set  into  the  wainscoting 
between  the  doors;  the  floor  is  covered 
with  a  plain  green  rug  of  domestic  manu- 
facture. A  solitary  picture  still  hangs  — 
or  did  hang,  the  other  day — as  if  forgotten, 
on  one  wall:  a  small  photograph  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  The  President  sits  at  his 
desk  in  the  bay  of  the  window;  another 
chair  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  desk. 
At  one  side  of  this  main  chamber  there  is 
a  smaller  room  in  dark  brown,  furnished 
with  a  couch  and  easy  chairs,  and  a  tiny 
desk  set  into  the  wall;  to  this  room  on 
rare  occasions  the  President  may  retire 
with  a  particularly  favored  visitor.  Be- 
yond this  is  the  Cabinet  room,  a  rectangu- 
lar chamber  none  too  large  for  its  big  table 
with  ten  chairs  somewhat  crowded  around 
it;  there  is  no  place  provided  for  the  seat  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  he  sits  doubled 
up  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  at  the 
lower  end.  The  Cabinet  room  is  done  in 
light  brown;  maps  and  law  books  line  the 
walls,  and  a  globe  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  The  only  picture  is  a  Lincoln 
over  the  mantel.  For  a  change  of  scene 
the  President  sometimes  leads  his  visitors 
into  the  Cabinet  room. 

An  interview  with  Mr.  Wilson  is  always 
a  delightful  and  satisfactory  affair.  Not 
always,  of  course,  in  its  results,  for  the 
United  States  now  has  a  President  who  can 
say  "no"  as  easily  as  "yes,"  though  he 
knows  how  to  take  the  sting  out  of  a  re- 
fusal, if  he  wants  to.     But  an  interview 


is  always  delightful  and  satisfactory  in 
that  the  visitor  has  the  fullest  opportun- 
ity to  tell  his  story  and  make  his  request 
or  his  argument,  assured  of  an  attentive 
hearing.  All  visitors  agree  that  Mr. 
Wilson  has  a  peculiar  faculty  of  putting 
them  at  their  best;  not  a  few  timid,  unready 
talkers  have  told  me  wonderingly  that  in 
his  company  they  found  their  tongues 
unloosed  and  their  ideas  flowing  rapidly 
into  appropriate  words.  Appraised  as 
austere  by  the  public  which  does  not  know 
him,  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  fact  a  man  of  ready 
and  profound  sympathy.  All  feel  that 
instantly  on  coming  into  contact  with 
him.  He  has  no  tricks  of  manner;  he  is 
innocent  of  any  design  to  appear  cordial; 
but  the  genuine  simplicity  of  his  look  and 
of  his  words  is  inevitably  winning.  He  is 
a  shy  man  himself,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  most  timid  of  men  who 
are  the  best  understood  by  him. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  the  best  listener  that  has 
been  in  the  White  House  for  many  a  year. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  never  listened  to  anybody 
in  his  life,  of  course;  Mr.  Taft  could  listen 
well,  when  interested,  but  people  often 
suspected  that  Mr.  Taft's  mind  was  a- 
wandering,  even  while  his  face  was  at- 
tentive. You  never  have  that  feeling  with 
Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  apparent  from  the  first 
word  that  he  is  closely  following  you;  as 
a  rule  he  is  silent  until  you  have  concluded; 
sometimes,  however,  his  face  will  light  up 
and  he  will  nod  or  let  a  soft  "yes"  pass 
his  lips.  You  have  the  feeling  that  his 
mind  is  ahead  of  you,  as  in  fact  it  is,  and 
you  pass  rapidly  from  point  to  point, 
well  satisfied  with  your  own  swift  eloquence. 
Then,  instantly,  you  get  your  reply,  and 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Mr.  Wilson  has 
taken  you  all  in  —  all  you  have  said,  some 
things  you  have  left  unsaid.  His  mind 
leaps  to  respond. 

All  Washington  agrees  that  it  is  a  simple 
delight  to  have  converse  with  the  new 
President.  1  have  seen  his  swiftness  of 
apprehension  and  his  clean-cut  clearness  of 
mind  displayed  on  hundreds  of  occasions 
in  Princeton  and  Trenton,  and  it  was  no 
surprise  to  me  to  hear  visitors  emerge 
from  interviews  at  the  White  House  with 
their  faces  glowing  with  the  pleasure  of 
having  transacted  theii>tusiness  so  satis^ 
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factorily;  no  surprise  to  hear  Secretaries 
praise,  as  if  it  were  something  unheard  of 
and  impossible  in  ]x>litical  life,  the  direct- 
ness, swiftness,  accuracy,  and  precision  of 
the  operations  of  the  mind  under  whose  pres- 
idency they  sit  around  the  Cabinet  table. 

"There  was  not  an  irrelevant  word," 
said  one  visitor,  coming  away;  "he  lis- 
tened like  a  judge,  and  answered  instantly, 
speaking  precisely  to  the  subject  I  had 
raised,  and  not  to  some  other  subject." 

More  than  one  visitor  has  noticed, 
however,  that  after  he  has  ventured  warily 
to  approach  the  question  of  patronage  the 
President's  responsiveness  has  suddenly 
flagged  and,  without  any  direct  refusal  to 
listen  to  a  statement  of  the  claims  of  the 
candidate,  the  change  that  has  fallen  over 
the  spirit  of  the  meeting  has  effectually 
prevented  its  utterance. 

"I  simply  cannot  understand,"  Mr. 
Wilson  has  said  in  my  hearing,  "  the  passion 
that  goes  into  this  struggle  for  office;  1 
cannot  understand  the  deep  personal  feel- 
ing with  which  the  advocates  of  this  man 
or  that  argue  in  season  and  out  of  season 
for  their  candidate,  or  the  resentment  with 
which  they  hear  a  rival  mentioned. 

"Of  course,  if  I  were  to  allow  myself 
to  listen  to  all  this  turmoil  of  importunate 
candidacies  I  could  do  nothing  else. 
There  would  be  nothing  but  the  ragged 
shreds  of  a  mind  to  give  to  the  real  business 
of  the  Nation,  with  which  1  am  charged." 

Yet  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  man  whose  sym- 
pathies are  so  readily  engaged  that  it  is 
likely  many  a  case  will  get  past  his  guard, 
to  worry  and  encumber  him.  Some  of 
the  candidates  and  friends  of  candidates 
who  presume  on  that  sympathy,  though, 
will  be  wiser  when  they  have  made  their 
attempt.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar,  but  he  is  —  I  speak  whereof 
I  do  know  and  testify  what  1  have  seen  — 
capable  of  giving  the  thickest-skinned 
politician  a  colorful  quarter  of  an  hour. 

In  subtler  ways,  too,  he  is  disconcerting, 
when  he  wants  to  be.  The  deliberation 
with  which  he  adjusts  his  nose-glasses  and 
studies  a  visitor  is  sometimes  suggestive, 
and  the  long  gold  pencil  and  the  neat  little 
memorandum  book  with  and  in  which, 
having  carefully  produced  them,  some- 
times he  maliciously  sets  about  making 


very  precise  entries  —  are  likely  to  become 
famous  engines  of  destruction,  as  the  coun- 
try learns  about  the  conversations  that 
take  place  in  the  ivory  and  white  room. 

His  capacity  for  sustained  gravity,  too, 
is  a  magnificent  weapon. 

A  committee  of  suffragists  visited  him 
the  other  day,  and  the  ladies  were  not 
unimpressed  with  the  seriousness  of  their 
mission.  When  they  came  out,  the  chair- 
man said: 

"It  was  the  most  solemn  meeting  I 
ever  attended.  The  President  was  cordial, 
but  grave.  We  took  in  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  book,  'The  New  Fre^om,'  and 
told  him  that  by  substituting  'women' 
for  'men'  in  some  paragraphs  it  would 
make  the  best  argument  for  woman's 
suffrage  ever  written.  At  that  a  fleeting 
smile  stole  over  the  Presidential  visage. 
Then  we  all  relapsed  into  solemnity.  We 
said  our  pieces  and  we  were  as  solemn  as 
owls.  But  an  owl  would  seem  as  merry 
as  a  Jark  by  the  side  of  the  President. 
Where  we  made  a  mistake  was  in  not 
bringing  in  a  coffm  and  turning  it  into  a 
funeral." 

President  Wilson  enjoyed  that  interview 
as  much  as  the  ladies  did. 

The  majority  of  the  President's  callers 
already  come  to  discuss  policies.  As  soon 
as  the  first  stream  of  purely  congratulatory 
calls  had  ceased,  Mr.  Wilson  began  the 
discussion  with  visitors  of  the  great  public 
problems  of  the  Nation.  There  was  a 
day  or  two  when  his  callers  seemed  to  think 
that,  like  his  predecessors,  he  must  be 
occupying  himself  at  the  beginning  of  his 
term  with  appointments.  They  found  it 
was  not  so,  as  I  have  said;  that  already  the 
question  of  patronage  had  been  relegated 
to  a  place  in  the  back  of  his  mind ;  that  he 
was  eager  to  advance  to  serious  discussions 
of  principles.  Already,  before  he  had  been 
in  the  White  House  a  week,  he  was  deep 
in  the  question  of  the  attitude  to  be  taken 
toward  Mexico  and  Central  America;  of 
the  proper  relations  of  the  Government 
to  the  Chinese  Republic  and  to  the  policy 
of  the  "dollar  diplomacy";  of  the  tariff, 
and  the  extremely  practical  problems 
of  .the  preparation  of  a  bill  that  would 
pass  both  Houses  of  Congress;  of  the 
currency,   the  establishmew^iQf^^l^eat 
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fiscal  system  of  a  new  breadth  and  stability. 
Already,  also.  President  Wilson  was  taking 
up  details  of  the  Government,  and  some  of 
its  specific  problems.  Within  two  weeks 
of  his  inauguration,  he  had  announced  the 
position  of  his  Administration  with  regard 
to  the  two  chief  concerns  of  our  foreign 
policy:  our  attitude  toward  Latin-America 
and  toward  China.  The  atmosphere 
about  the  White  House  from  the  start 
filled  every  visitor  with  the  feeling  that 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost;  four  years 
was  not  a  day  too  long  in  which  to  do  the 
great  things  for  which  the  people  have 
commissioned  this  Administration. 

Things  pass  very  rapidly  in  the  oval 
room.  A  "yes,"  a  memorandum  on  a 
pad,  a  touch  of  the  bell  summoning  a  clerk, 
a  dozen  times  an  hour  starts  the  making 
of  a  bit  of  history.  Occasionally,  a  secre- 
tary or  a  confidential  stenographer  comes 
in  softly  and  lays  before  the  President  a 
paper  to  which  a  red  tag  is  clipped  —  an 
"important  and  urgent"  signal.  All 
through  the  rest  of  the  building  the  air 
is  palpitant  with  excitement.  The  news- 
paper men  at  the  door  scrutinize  eagerly 
every  entrance  and  departure,  slip  in  and 
out  of  Mr.  Tumulty's  office  to  "get  a  line 
on"  one  or  another  of  a  dozen  mysterious 
rumors  always  current;  the  official  staff, 
long  habituated  to  rapid  and  important 
events,  is  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch  in 
its  effort  to  regard  and  execute  the  deci- 
sions of  the  man  at  the  centre  of  all  this 
activity.  But  there  is  no  excitement  there, 
no  haste.  If  ever  a  man  was  born  to 
govern,  Mr.  Wilson  was;  to  govern  confi- 
dently, though  graciously.  Here  he  is,  this 
student  of  thirty  cloistered  years  who  had 
never  been  inside  the  White  House  until 
the  day  of  his  inauguration,  to  whom  the 
City  of  Washington  was  still  practically 
unknown  —  here  he  is,  sitting  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Nation's  business  and  setting 
about  the  administration  of  its  government 
with  the  grave  but  easy  confidence,  the 
poise  and  equanimity,  of  one  born  to  the 
heritage  of  the  chief  chair  of  State,  trained 
from  his  childhood  in  its  expected  duties, 
and  experienced  for  years  in  their  execu- 
tion. There  is  no  assumption  of  knowing 
everything;  very  often  indeed  there  is  a 
naive  confession  of  ignorance  and  a  request 


for  information  from  the  visitor.  But 
with  the  utmost  simplicity,  there  is  also 
always  an  absolute  and  almost  innocent 
faith  in  the  power  of  a  pure  heart  and  a 
single  eye. 

The  President's  mornings  (his  mornings 
last  until  half  past  one)  are  too  fully 
occupied  by  appointments  to  allow  of  his 
holding  the  public  receptions  in  which  his 
predecessors  used  to  indulge  at  the  noon 
hour.  The  custom  has  arisen,  as  I  have 
said,  of  giving  visitors  without  appoint- 
ments cards  admitting  them  to  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House  at  half  past 
two  in  the  afternoon. 

The  East  Room,  running  the  depth  of  the 
mansion,  with  windows  on  three  sides,  with 
its  four  great  fireplaces,  three  crystal 
chandeliers,  its  mirrors,  its  ornate  decora- 
tions of  white  and  gold,  is  very  different 
from  the  rather  shabby,  business-like 
quarters  in  which  the  work  of  the  morning 
is  done.  Under  the  direction  of  door- 
keepers, visitors  are  lined  up  around  the 
walls  —  for  several  hundred  callers  seek 
to  greet  the  President  at  these  levees. 
Promptly  at  2.30  the  great  door  swings 
open  and,  preceded  by  a  smart  aide  in 
military  uniform,  the  President  steps 
rapidly  out  and  takes  a  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor.  The  President  has 
donned  a  black  frock  coat  now,  and  the 
scene  is  more  formal. 

The  procession  past  him  begins.  Each 
person,  introduced  by  the  aide,  shakes  the 
President's  hand  and  presents  his  greetings 
or  performs  his  errand.  At  the  head  of 
the  line  one  day  is  Colonel  Eustis,  chairman 
of  the  Inauguration  Committee,  supported 
by  a  few  of  his  colleagues,  who  have  come 
to  present  Mr.  Wilson  with  the  medal  cast 
to  commemorate  the  inauguration.  Three 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
present  their  compliments.  Next  in  line 
is  a  character  who  calls  himself  the  "  King 
of  the  Newsboys."  The  "King"  says  a 
formal  little  speech  and  gets  a  word  of 
good-will  for  the  juvenile  disseminators  of 
diurnal  literature.  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer 
is  in  line;  as  is  the  retiring  Solicitor-General 
—  Mr.  Bullitt  has  a  good  deal  of  manner 
and  makes  his  little  speech  of  good-bye  as 
happily  as  if  it  were  one  of  gratitude. 

A  little  further  down/thelineip^some  one 
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bearing  a  large  photograph  which  he  begs 
the  President  to  accept.  Others  have 
photographs  which  they  beg  to  have  auto- 
graphed. Here  is  a  Congressman  intro- 
ducing a  mother  of  an  army  officer  who  has 
fallen  into  difficulty.  Here  is  a  Senator 
with  two  of  his  important  constituents 
who  have  a  request  to  prefer.  Next  comes 
a  lady,  an  old  acquaintance,  who  brings 
her  little  daughter  for  the  grace  of  a  greet- 
ing from  the  President. 

Perhaps  one  third  of  those  in  line  have 
some  particular  word  to  say  or  request  to 
make;  the  majority,  however,  have  come 
merely  to  wish  the  President  luck.  And  it 
is  very  evident  in  most  cases  that  the  wish 
is  sincere  and  even  profound.  It  is  a  very 
instructive  and  touching  thing  to  watch 
for  a  few  days  this  procession  at  the  after- 
noon receptions,  and  to  observe  the 
attitude  toward  their  President  of  the 
representatives  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
with  nothing  to  ask.  They  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  country:  "Tennessee," 
"Indiana,"  "Kansas,"  "Rhode  Island," 
succeeding  one  another  as  the  introductions 


are  made.  They  show  no  great  originality 
in  their  way  of  expressing  their  feelings; 
commonly  they  utter  one  of  the  common- 
place salutations  of  ordinary  life;  they  wish 
him  "  luck"  in  one  phrase  or  another.  But 
whether  it  be  that  for  the  average  citizen 
his  presentation  to  the  President  is  a  rare 
moment,  or  whether  it  be  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  already  gained  an  unusual 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  the  good  wishes 
have  an  intensity  of  feeling  behind  them. 
I  was  surprised  and  impressed  to  remark 
how  many  different  sorts  of  people  — 
prosperous  looking  men,  benevolent 
looking  old  ladies,  brisk  young  chaps  — 
said :  "  God  bless  you ! "  So  spoke  scores. 
I  think  the  President  must  have  been 
touched  by  this  exercise  of  the  priestly 
function  of  a  people  by  the  spontaneous 
lips  of  its  representatives.  I  fancy  he 
must  find  no  little  inspiration  in  this  daily 
benediction .  "  Up  from  the  common  soil, 
up  from  the  quiet  heart  of  the  people,  rise 
the  streams  of  hope  and  eulogy,"  he  has 
said  again  and  again. 


MY  WORK  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

HOW,  THOUGH    LAME,  AND  WITHOUT  MONEY  OR  FRIENDS,  I   BUILT  UP  A  HOSPITAL- 
SCHOOL    IN    DETROIT    IN    WHICH    HELPLESS    BOYS    AND   GIRLS   ARE 
TAUGHT   TO    BE    HAPPY   AND    USEFUL 


BY 


BLANCHE  VAN  LEUVEN  BROWNE 


WHEN  I  look  back  on 
that  day  seven  years 
ago  —  the  day  I  came 
to  Detroit  with  $6  in 
my  purse  and  not  a 
friend  in  all  the  big  bustling  city  —  I  won- 
der whether  it  was  ignorance  or  courage 
that  kept  me  from  turning  back  and  giving 
up  the  fight.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  from 
the  beginning  that  I  am  a  cripple;  that  from 
my  childhood  I  have  had  a  hopelessly 
twisted  spine,  and  that  only  because  of  my 
knowledge  gained  at  first  hand  of  the  im- 
potent misery  of  most  cripples,  was  I  en- 
abled to  face  the  terrors  that  a  city  holds 
for  one  so  handicapped  as  I  am. 


•  I  was  twenty-two  when  I  left  my  home 
in  Milford  to  go  out  into  the  gray  world, 
and  keep  the  vow  I  had  made  seven  years 
before  when  I  lay  on  a  cot  in  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  Chicago.  I  told  the  doctor 
then  that  if  1  lived  to  get  well  1  would 
dedicate  my  frail  powers  to  the  rescue  of 
little  crippled  children,  who  seemed  to  me 
the  most  neglected  of  all  things  that  lived. 

The  strange  thing  now  seems  that, 
crippled  as  I  was,  grotesquely  slim  of 
purse  and  friendless  and  terror-stricken 
by  my  audacity,  I  was  exaltedly  happy. 

You  must  know  what  was  in  my  mind 
and  heart  to  understand  why  I  was  spurred 
on  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the-blind  dwotee. 
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I  will  transcribe  from  an  interview  that  a 
reporter  —  a  sympathetic  young  woman 

—  wrote  about  me  in  her  paper  not  long 
after  I  came  to  Detroit: 

It's  terrible  when  you  consider  how  a  crippled 
child  is  treated.  If  he  happens  to  be  bom  in  a 
prosperous  family  he  is  petted  and  pampered 
and  coddled  and  wrapped  in  cotton  wool  to 
grow  up  unhappy,  uneducated,  undisciplined 

—  an  affliction  to  himself  and  to  those  who 
love  him.  If  he  is  born  in  a  poor  family  his 
condition  is  pitiable  beyond  words  —  and 
naturally  most  of  them  are  poor.  Is  it  nec- 
essary that,  because  a  man  or  a  woman  is 
crippled,  selling  pencils  or  gum  or  shoe-strings 
on  the  street  comers  should  be  the  only  occu- 
pation open  to  them? 

Why  shouldn't  they  be  taught  to  do  things? 
Many  of  them  have  nimble,  skilful  fingers,  and 
most  of  them  have  as  keen,  live  brains  as  any 
one.  Only  a  place  in  which  their  bodies  are 
treated  while  their  hands  and  brains  are 
trained  can  lift  the  tragedies  from  the  lives  of 
crippled  children.  I  want  a  hospital-school  and, 
with  the  help  of  God  and  kind  human  hearts, 
I'm  going  to  establish  one  right  here  in  Detroit. 

The  reporter  referred  to  me  as  the 
crippled  crusader,  told  of  the  doUar-a- 
week  room  in  which  she  found  me,  and 
spoke  in  a  most  kindly  and  appreciative 
way  of  my  theories  and  aims. 

To-day  my  dream  has  been  partly 
realized.  From  my  room  here  in  the 
hospital-school  I  can  hear  the  laughter 
of  poor  little  Joe,  of  Hazel,  and  Esther  — 
all  crippled,  but  aflame  with  the  joy  of 
living.  And  as  I  look  back  on  the  bitter 
days  —  the  objections  of  fashionable 
neighborhoods,  the  annihilating  self- 
assurance  of  fashionable  boards  of  trustees, 
the  deadening  apathy  of  people  generally, 
when  confronted  by  so  unimposing  a 
person  as  myself  —  I  realize  that  it  was 
all  worth  while. 

Before  I  came  to  Detroit  I  had  written 
a  little  book  out  of  my  experiences  in  the 
hospital,  and  it  brought  me  small  returns. 
I  took  subscriptions  for  magazines,  and 
so  kept  myself  from  being  submerged. 
And  all  the  while,  with  but  one  thought 
in  mind,  I  never  lost  a  chance  to  tell  the 
men  and  women  1  met  the  story  of  how 
little  crippled  children  suffer,  not  only  in 
their  bodies  but  in  their  hearts  and  souls, 
because  they  are  regarded  as  deadwood. 


useless  burdens.  Some  of  these  people 
sent  me  checks.  I  treasured  every  penny 
like  a  greedy  Midas,  living  meagrely. 
When  I  had  gathered  a  few  months'  rent 
I  took  a  modest  little  house,  furnished  it 
scantily  with  a  few  borrowed  things, 
and  with  one  little  crippled  tot  started 
my  work.  A  prominent  business  man, 
to  whom  my  ideas  appealed,  became 
treasurer,  and  $i,ooo  was  paid  in. 

He  was  a  much  harassed  man  of  affairs, 
and  when  he  saw  the  little  ship  launched 
he  abandoned  his  post.  Then  a  board  of 
fashionable  ladies  was  formed.  They  came 
in  fine  touring  cars  and  electric  broughams. 
They  undoubtedly  were  the  financial  and 
social  aristocrats  of  the  city,  and  I  really 
think  they  meant  to  help  me. 

But  the  children  came  fast  and  the 
money  came  slowly,  and  though  they  were 
children  who  needed  the  most  skilful 
treatment,  unceasing  care,  and  special 
nourishment,  and  though  very  few  of 
those  brought  to  me  were  prepared  to 
pay  a  cent,  1  thank  God  that  I  never 
turned  a  cripple  away.  There  were  awful 
hours  of  anxiety,  of  course,  but  at  the 
critical  time  relief  was  sure  to  come.  A 
little  story  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  for 
example,  brought  in  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  a  few  days.  One  of  the  checks  for  nearly 
$2oo  came  from  the  Board  of  Commerce. 
The  day  the  story  was  printed  they  were 
sitting  around  their  big  mahogany  con- 
ference table  discussing  civic  problems 
when  the  secretary  read  the  story  aloud. 

"  Pass  the  hat,"  said  some  one,  and  they 
tossed  the  dollars  into  it,  and  the  secretary 
wrote  a  letter  that  made  me  cry  for  joy. 

But  with  all  the  encouragement  and 
help  from  without  I  know  my  work  must 
have  died  but  for  the  coming  of  Laura 
O'Neill.  She  was  young  and  strong, 
skilful  and  beautiful,  and  full  of  the  desire 
to  serve.  The  ideas  I  was  trying  to  work 
out  in  the  little  place  where  now  a  big 
family  of  little  cripples  were  gathered 
appealed  strongly  to  her.  Indeed,  she 
was  fired  with  an  enthusiasm  no  less  than 
my  own.  She  offered  to  join  me  in  my 
work,  although  1  told  her  of  the  struggle 
I  was  having  and  how,  much  as  I  needed 
just  such  help,  1  had  nothing  to  pay  her 
with.     She   insisted    oik  coming   to    me. 
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leaving  a  salary  of  I25  a  week  for  whatever 
the  fates  provided.  It  turned  out  to  be 
f6  a  month  for  a  long  time,  which  that 
splendid  heroic  soul  accepted  laughingly, 
saying  she  didn't  know  what  she'd  do 
with  it.  For  myself  there  was  a  roof  and 
food;  but  both  of  us  were  so  happy  that 
people  commented  upon  it. 

But  a  day  dawned  that  had  no  happi- 
ness for  me  and  much  bitterness  —  the 
bitterness  that  comes  from  having  your 
most  cherished  ideals  utterly  misunder- 
stood. That  day  my  fashionable  board 
met.  They  came,  exquisitely  dressed, 
with  their  quiet,  reposeful  manners,  the 
insignia  of  good  breeding,  to  do  their 
duty  by  the  hospital-school.  Their  duty, 
as  they  saw  it,  was  to  put  a  trained, 
scientific  worker  in  my  place. 

"  You  aren't  a  trained  nurse,  you  know," 
they  told  me.  "You  haven't  been  edu- 
cated in  approved  schools  to  carry  on 
the  work  you  started.  You  are  useful 
and  devoted  and  we  appreciate  you 
thoroughly,  but  we  think  the .  hospital- 
scl^ool  should  be  managed  by  one  who 
has  made  a  scientific  study  of  these  things." 

The  tumult  that  arose  in  my  breast  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  describe.  I  sufl'ered 
terribly  to  be  so  misunderstood.  It  was 
out  of  my  very  own  deep,  sad  experience 
that  I  was  enabled  to  do  for  children 
crippled  and  maimed  the  things  that 
were  not  being  done  and  that  cried  to 
me  to  be  done.  With  trembling  knees 
and  dry  lips  I  rose  to  answer  the  fashion- 
able board.  If  I  could  only  make  them 
realize  a  little  of  what  I  knew,  they  would 
understand,  I  thought. 

"What  these  children  need,  above  all 
things,  is  love  and  understanding."  1  told 
them.  "  Especially  the  little  crippled  poor 
yearn  to  be  loved  and  cared  for  and  nursed 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  their  self- 
esteem  increased,  to  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  have  useful  futures.  They  need  to 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  have  a  place  in 
Society  and  to  that  end  they  must  be  taught 
to  do  useful  things  with  which  they  can 
earn  bread  and  happiness  and  self-respect 
in  the  future." 

As  1  spoke  to  them  I  felt  myself  passion- 
ately moved  to  plead  to  the  utmost  of 
my  powers,  because  I  was  a  cripple  plead- 


ing for  cripples.  I  was  protesting  against 
the  cold,  statistical  charity  that  system- 
atizes and  tabulates  and  classifies  every- 
thing in  the  interests  of  order,  and  forgets 
that  it  is  dealing  with  living,-  feeling, 
human  beings.  I  told  them  that  1  was 
willing  to  give  up  my  life  to  have  my  ideas 
for  crippled  children  carried  out,  and  that 
only  as  the  head  of  the  hospital-school 
would  this  be  possible.  They  persisted, 
and  I  did  a  thing  the  boldness  of  which 
makes  me  shiver  to  think  of  now  —  I 
dismissed  the  fashionable  board  outright. 

There  were  seven  children  in  the  home, 
at  the  time,  a  big  grocery  bill,  a  month's 
rent  due,  and  other  expenses.  I  conferred 
with  Miss  O'Neill. 

"There  is  just  jpio  in  the  treasury," 
she  said,  "and  that  is  not  a  very  secure 
backing." 

"No,"  I  answered,  feeling  the  need  to 
justify  myself  and  raise  her  courage; 
"but  Jio  and  God  is  a  very  comfortable 
backing,  and  I'm  going  to  stake  my  life's 
hopes  and  ambitions  on  it." 

I  told  her  that  I  did  not  know  much 
about  the  public,  nor  how  they  would 
regard  me  under  such  circumstances,  but 
that  I  did  know  physicians  and  that  I  felt 
confident  our  children  would  not  be  left 
without  medical  attendance. 

And  they  were  not. 

The  board  —  or  ex-board,  to  be  exact 
—  sent  out  notices  telling  of  their  severed 
connections  with  the  hospital-school.  One 
of  these  reached  the  city  editor  of  one  of 
the  papers,  and  he  sent  a  reporter  to  get 
the  story.  Of  course  they  made  a  "good 
story"  of  it,  coming  out  with  a  word- 
picture  of  two  women  fighting  the  world 
for  their  crippled  dependents.  This  led 
to  many  newspaper  articles  about  our 
children.  Reporters  came  often  from  all 
the  papers.  They  seemed  to  think  we 
yielded  interesting  material  and  the  pub- 
licity did  us  a  great  deal  of  good.  One 
article  achieved  big  headlines  on  the  front 
page  in  this  striking  phrase: 

"Little  Hazel  Welch  dances  in  her 
shroud." 

It  was  true,  and  out  in  Hazel's  home- 
town of  Adrian  the  papers  copied  it  with 
cheerful  comments.  It  brought  me  a 
check  for  $100  the  next  dayt    Theifacts 
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were  that  the  doctors  had  given  up  Hazel 
to  the  extent  that  her  mother  had  made 
her  an  exquisite  little  white  dress  for  a 
shroud.  Hysterical  paralysis  was  doing 
its  worst  for  the  little  girl.  She  couldn't 
walk  a  step.  People  were  especially 
stirred  by  her  plight,  because  of  her  beauty, 
which  has  the  fairy-like  quality  of  a  Greuze 
painting.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  building 
up  her  body  and  restoring  her  courage. 

And  just  herein  lies  the  kernel  of  my 
creed  for  cripples.  Often  their  discourage- 
ment is  akin  to  despair.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  appalling  tragedies  in  the  world. 
They  feel  their  self-abasement  directly 
because  their  families  and  Society  generally 
condemn  them  to  lives  of  burdensome 
inefficiency.  And  think  how  utterly  false 
and  unjust  such  a  position  is!  Hazel  is 
one  of  the  many  proofs  we  have  to  offer. 
We  began,  of  course,  by  building  up  her 
body.  She  responded  magically.  She  has 
a  keen  mind  and  a  sensitive  emotional 
nature.  We  restored  her  courage  —  even 
aroused  her  fighting  blood.  With  the 
increase  of  her  strength  came  the  desire 
to  run  and  romp.  Little  by  little  she 
gained  control  over  the  muscles  of  her 
legs.  I  sent  her  to  dancing  school,  a 
dancing  master  having  offered  to  take  my 
children  into, his  classes.  I  let  the  re- 
porter see  her  dance  and  he  described  her 
pirouetting  lightly  over  the  floor  as  the 
sun  made  topaz  lights  in  her  yellow  hair. 

There  is  Marjorie,  who  came  to  us 
emaciated  and  blind  from  neglect.  She  is 
a  dimpled  cherub  now,  and  the  doctors  say 
that  she  will  see  in  time.  Esther  was  left 
on  our  doorstep  one  miserable  night.  She 
weighed  six  pounds  and  looked  like  noth- 
ing so  much  as  one  of  those  unfeathered 
sparrows  who  fall  from  their  nests  in  the 
spring  time.  Such  havoc  had  malnu- 
trition and  exposure  wrought  that  it 
taxed  our  care  to  the  utmost  to  restore 
her.  Now  Botticelli  would  like  to  paint 
her,  so  soft  and  round  are  her  contours. 
The  reporters  wrote  about  all  these 
children,  and  about  many  others;  and 
every  story  brought  a  check  or  more. 

But  it  was  hard  getting  along,  and  most 
of  the  time  Miss  O'Neill  and  I  managed 
to  forget  about  such  things  as  salaries. 
Then  many  people  urged  me  to  get  another 


board.  I  yielded  and  my  heart-breaking 
scene  with  the  first  one  was  re-enacted. 
But  if,  as*  a  board,  these  ladies  were  un- 
willing to  hazard  the  untried;  if,  as  re- 
sponsible directors,  they  were  inclined 
to  regard  me  as  visionary,  and  my  Utopia 
for  Cripples  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of,  1  am  happy  to  say  they  held  an  entirely 
different  attitude  as  individuals.  Nearly 
all  of  them  pledged  themselves  to  stand 
by  me  through  my  struggles. 

But  with  the  coming  of  winter  there 
were  the  faintest  warnings  of  the  wolf's 
menacing  snarl.  There  was  little  money, 
and  twenty-three  crippled  children  in  the 
house.  It  was  a  rented  house  that  I  had 
secured  for  $35  a  month,  although  it 
was  worth  much  more,  and  a  well  known 
young  society  woman  with  a  big  inde- 
pendent fortune  of  her  own  paid  that  rent 
for  many  months.  But  I  was  terribly 
harassed  for  funds,  and  fearfully  I  ap- 
proached another  rich  woman  I  knew, 
for  the  loan  of  J500.  I  did  not  have  to 
beg  for  it. 

"My  husband  and  I  will  give  it  to  you 
—  not  as  a  loan,  for  you  have  worries 
enough  without  thinking  of  paying  it 
back,  but  as  a  gift  because  we  believe  in 
you,"  she  told  me. 

So  there  was  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
silver  lining  in  the  dark  clouds  that 
floated  over  us. 

The  next  embarrassing  incident  had 
its  humorous  angle.  At  least  the  papers 
saw  it  that  way  if  we  didn't.  The  esthetic 
sensibilities  of  a  neighborhood  were  bruised 
at  the  sight  of  physically  sub-normal 
children  playing  out  on  the  lawn  or  about 
the  porch  of  the  house  where  we  lived. 
It  was  not  an  ultra-smart  neighborhood, 
either,  but  one  where  the  air  was  pure,  and 
considered  desirable  by  young  parents 
bringing  up  their  children.  The  papers 
poked  good-natured  fun  at  the  super- 
esthetic  feelings  of  these  patrician  neigh- 
bors of  our  family  of  little  cripples  and 
so  killed,  by  their  facetious  comments, 
an  entanglement  that  might  otherwise 
have  gotten  into  court. 

Everything  pointed  to  the  need  of  a 
home  of  our  very  own.  But  where  to  get 
the  money?  It  was  then  that  I  started 
the    hospital-school    m^azine,^  not  only 
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for  the  sake  of  revenue,  but  that  I  might, 
in  straightforward  editorials,  let  the  public 
know  just  what  we  were  doing  and  what 
our  ideals  were.  The  best  writers  in  town 
contributed  to  our  pages.  Mr.  Edgar 
A.  Guest,  the  poet  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  whose  daily  column  is  a  favorite 
with  thousands  of  readers,  often  writes 
for  the  magazine  a  bit  of  verse  about 
children.  Now  the  magazine  has  a  cir- 
culation of  more  than  5,000  and  is  a  finan- 
cial help  directly  and  indirectly.  My 
"Story  of  the  Children's  Ward,"  largely 
autobiographical,  also  helped  out,  for  it 
was  published  in  book  form  and  sold  pretty 
well.  But,  although  1  worked  joyously 
and  eagerly  for  my  great  cause,  1  am  a 
cripple  and  weak,  and  the  strain  was 
terrible.  But  it  was  a  joy  to  me  to  see 
that  the  hospital-school  was  becoming  a 
sort  of  pet  among  those  who  knew  most 
about  it.  Especially  the  younger  people 
enjoyed  helping  me.  The  members  of  the 
Delta  Alpha  Delta  sorority  of  the  most 
fashionable  girls'  school  in  town  started 
the  practice  of  doing  something  "extra" 
for  the  children  every  week. 

One  young  woman  who  is  wonderfully 
skilful  with  her  needle  is  teaching  Zella 
to  use  her  magic  fingers  to  make  exquisite 
embroideries.  Zella  will  never  be  able 
to  leave  her  rolling  chair — but  she  is 
no  longer  wretched  about  that,  because 
she  knows  the  dignity  and  happiness  of 
being  really  useful. 

Another  girl  is  teaching  music  to  little 
Tootsie,  who  has  a  plaintive  voice  and  a 
talent  for  mimicry.  1  truly  believe  that 
in  a  few  years'  time  she  will  be  able  to 
support  herself  as  an  entertainer,  after 
the  manner  of  Kitty  Cheatham. 

One  of  the  things  upon  which  we  spend 
most  time  and  thought  is  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  least  inkling  of  a  talent  or  a 
particular  liking  for  some  special  kind  of 
work  in  our  little  cripples.  It  all  works 
out  with  a  success  that  I  cannot  describe 
or  explain.  1  have  been  criticised  be- 
cause 1  repudiate  routine.  Well,  1  admit 
frankly  that  1  loathe  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul  the  red  tape  and  institutionalism 
which  cramp  the  individual  and  nip  the 
child's  exuberant  happiness  in  the  bud. 
I  have  been  criticised  because  the  visitor 


who  comes  here  always  finds  the  children 
in  the  halls,  on  the  stairs,  everywhere  — 
getting  all  the  joy  that  life  offers  them. 
1  know  the  institutions  through  and 
through,  and  1  know  at  what  a  sacrifice  of 
children's  happiness  the  great  shining 
halls  and  formal,  undisturbed  order  of  the 
rooms  are  achieved.  1  remember  with  a 
shudder  seeing  the  toys  taken  from  a  very 
sick  child  because  visitors  were  expected 
and  the  battered  playthings  looked  mussy 
on  the  spotless  bed.  Nor  did  they  bother 
to  return  the  toys  when  the  fastidious  visi- 
tors were  gone.  And  it  doesn't  soften 
the  ugliness  of  this  picture  to  remember 
that  the  child  died  a  few  days  afterward. 
That  was  an  institution  famed  and  praised 
for  the  perfect  clockwork  system  by  which 
it  was  run.  But  red  tape  and  system  are 
a  monster  into  whose  maw  many  a  little 
child's  happiness  is  fed. 

1  have  been  criticised  because  I  will 
not  investigate  the  circumstances  under 
which  children  come  to  me.  1  never  will. 
I  don't  believe  in  it.  V/hat  do  I  care  if  a 
child  has  a  father  who  drinks  or  gambles? 
A  mother  who  is  shiftless  or  worthless? 
All  the  more  reason  that  1  should  help 
him;  all  the  more  reason  that  1  should  not' 
keep  him  waiting  in  an  environment  that 
is  destructive  to  him  while  I  waste  pre- 
cious time  and  precious  money  in  investi- 
gation which  leads  nowhere.  Why  need 
1  know  more  when  1  know  that  the  child 
needs  help  and  a  chance? 

My  one  thought,  my  one  aim,  my  one 
hope,  is  that  children  shall  be  given  a 
chance  for  happiness,  for  usefulness,  for 
self-expression.  For  centuries  the  world 
has  looked  upon  cripples  as  deadwood. 
It  has  regarded  them  as  essentially  use- 
less, a  burden  on  society.  That  is  wrong, 
untrue.  Cripples  are  often  full  of  lofty 
ambitions  for  service,  and  not  only  are 
they  ambitious  but  variously  gifted  in 
ways  that  lie  outside  the  beaten  paths. 
Cultivate  their  gifts,  give  their  ambitions 
to  be  useful  a  spur,  and  you  have,  instead 
of  wretched  idleness,  joyous  productive- 
ness. This  is  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  my  ideal  for  cripples.  1  believe  that 
if  once  1  could  make  the  world  understand 
what  1  know,  there  would  no  longer  be  a 
problem  to  solve. 
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IN  SPITE  of  our  bewailing  it,  the 
growth  of  the  cities  goes  on.  You 
preach  the  advantages  of  country 
life,  but  the  people  of  the  country 
continue  flocking  to  town.  Isn't  it 
clear  that,  babble  o'  green  fields  as  we 
will,  we  have  got  to  admit  that  men 
are  going  to  live  in  town?  Isn't  it  pos- 
sible that  we  are  mistaken  about  it  — 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  city  life  is 
necessarily  noisy  and  crowded  and  bereft 
of  green  freshness  —  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  we  must  flee  to  the  country  really  to 
live?  Isn't  it,  really,  a  faint-hearted, 
cowardly  act  to  abandon  the  city,  shirk 
its  problems,  and  yield  it  over  to  the  dingy, 
jostling,  jangling  conditions  that  prevail 
there  —  that  our  own  neglect  has  per- 
mitted to  prevail  there? 

"  Besides,  what  right  have  we  to  come 
to  the  city  to  make  money  and  then  hurry 
to  the  country  to  spend  it?  Many  are 
obliged  to  live  in  town.  They  cannot 
desert  the  dreary  scene.  Isn't  it  ignoble 
of  any  of  us  to  do  so?" 

The  speaker  (let  us  follow  the  excellent 
fashion  of  the  old-fashioned  novel)  —  the 
speaker  was  Mr.  John  Nolen. 

The  "City  Beautiful"  idea  is  not  a  new 
one,  even  in  America.  It  had  a  delightful 
vogue  a  dozen  years  ago.  But  it  has  been 
scarcely  half  that  long  since  that  there 
came  the  very  practical  realization  that 
convenience,  comfort,  and  economy  in 
city  life  —  the  life  that  men  and  women 
apparently  prefer  and  resolve  to  live  — 
is  worth  planning  for.  And  while  that 
more  substantial  idea  has  spread  fast  and 
far  and  won  many  disciples,  it  has  had 
one  chief  apostle  —  Mr.  John  Nolen;  John 


Nolen,  a  landscape  architect,  with  a  social 
conscience  and  —  vision.  A  patient  man. 
A  positive  man  —  but  modest,  so  modest 
that  thousands  who  have  learned  his 
thoughts  have  never  heard  of  him  —  as 
yet.  A  man  who  has  once  or  twice  demon- 
strated that  one  can  very  deliberately 
make  his  own  life  what  he  will,  and  is 
now  demonstrating  in  a  score  of  states 
.  that  a  city  can  deliberately  make  itself 
what  it  will. 

Twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Nolen  was  the 
secretary  of  what  called  itself  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching,  an  organization  of  serious- 
minded  people  of  Philadelphia,  with  a 
high  purpose,  which  never  quite  realized 
itself.  Mr.  Nolen  was  living  comfortably 
on  his  moderate  salary;  he  had  married 
him  a  wife,  built  him  a  house,  and  begotten 
a  son.  It  may  have  been  in  sticking  in 
shrubbery  about  his  house,  or  somehow 
or  other,  that  he  saw  the  possibility  of  a 
career  in  landscape  gardening.  He  sold 
the  house,  carried  his  wife  and  baby  to 
Cambridge,  the  three  of  them  covenanting 
to  live  as  economically  as  possible  till  the 
head  of  the  family,  with  his  last  penny 
spent,  should  have  learned  all  that  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted  could  teach  him  about 
landscape  gardening. 

The  covenant  was  kept  so  faithfully, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  house  were 
husbanded  so  carefully,  that  after  the 
landscape  course  there  was  a  year  in 
Germany,  partly  at  the  University  of 
Munich,  partly  on  travels  afoot  in  many 
German  cities. 

Mr.  Nolen  prospered  as  a  landscape 
artist.    He   "did"    hisx^are  of  estates 
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and  suburban  land  enterprises,  and  he 
got  out  a  delightful  book,  •  founded  on 
Repton.  But  there  was  an  idea  working 
in  his  head  all  the  while,  an  idea  that  no 
doubt  had  begun  to  germinate  in  Germany. 
It  was  that  of  the  possibility  of  pleasant 
cities  instead  of  dreadful  ones.  Little 
by  little  he  worked  up  a  practice  among 
park  commissioners  and  such-like  city 
clients.  And  wherever  Mr.  Nolen  was 
engaged  to  advise  a  commission  about  a 
park  or  a  school-ground,  that  commission 
found  itself  with  a  full-grown  scheme  for  a 
transformed  city  on  its  hands.  You  see,  the 
park  called  for  approaches,  and  that  meant 
extension  of  streets  —  why  not  new  streets, 
and  why  not,  while  we  are  about  it, 
rationalize  the  city's  whole  street  plan? 

1  hop>e  I  suggest  nothing  that  would 
offend  the  ethics  of  the  landscape  archi- 
tects' profession,  for  Mr.  Nolen  is  the 
soul  of  conscience,  with  a  soberness  and 
dread  of  exaggeration  as  notable  as  that 
of  the  worthy  John  Woolman  himself, 
and  I  am  sure  he  took  the  utmost  pains 
never  to  transcend  his  instructions  or 
powers  —  in  so  far  as  his  sense  of  what 
would  be  good  for  the  city  in  question 
allowed  him.  But  the  facts  stand  out 
that  to-day  this  editor  of  Repton  and 
graduate  in  landscape  describes  himself 
on  his  stationery  as  John  Nolen,  City 
Planner,  and  that  he  has  worked  out 
specifications  for  the  remaking  of  a 
score  or  more  American  cities. 

In  no  other  country,  except  perhaps  in 
England,  do  people  look  upon  cities  as 
places  to  escape  from  as  soon  as  possible. 
They  don't  do  that  in  Germany,  nor  in 
other  countries  of  Continental  Europe, 
nor  in  South  America.  When  one  visits 
Germany,  no  matter  what  the  season,  he 
doesn't  visit  the  country;  he  visits  the 
cities.  For  the  Germans  have  learned 
how  to  make  the  cities  beautiful,  com- 
fortable, and  pleasurable,  as  well  as  highly 
successful  centres  for  trade  and  commerce. 
They  have  built  cities  in  which  they  have 
abolished  crowding  and  noise  and  discom- 
fort, retained  the  freshness  of  trees  and 
flowing  waters,  made  outdoor  life  possible, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  have  multi- 
plied the  particular  exclusive  advantages  of 
the  city  —  the  social  institutions  which 


the  country  cannot  have:  theatres,  public 
music,  museums,  well-supplied  markets, 
noble  parks,  perfect  pavements  and  roads, 
swift  and  easy  and  inexpensive  transit. 

The  Germans  have  done  no  one  thing 
for  which  humanity  ought  to  be  more 
grateful  than  this:  they  have. demon- 
strated that  the  city  is  not  necessarily 
ugly.  "Ah!"  is  a  rejoinder  sometimes 
made,  "German  cities  are  old;  in  America 
our  cities  have  grown  so  fast."  The 
truth  is,  German  cities  have  grown  as 
fast  as  ours.  Berlin  is  as  new  as  Chicago. 
Take  Diisseldorf:  in  1870  it  had  70,000 
people;  to-day  it  has  300,000.  It  has 
grown  as  fast  as  Pittsburgh,  and  it  is, 
industrially,  the  Pittsburgh  of  Europe. 
Physically,  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  towns 
in  which  men  and  women  have  ever 
gathered  to  live.  Though  without  the 
splendid  and  natural  scenery  that  Pitts- 
burgh has  so  sadly  misused,  built  on  a 
flat  plain  with  a  yellow  river  flowing  past 
it,  Diisseldorf,  while  it  was  gathering  to 
itself  furnaces,  foundries,  boiler-works, 
and  machine  factories,  managed  at  the 
same  time  to  create  a  city  of  leaf  and 
fountain,  with  noble  houses  and  ample 
spaces  for  play,  and  every  a  pleasing 
prospect.  Look  at  the  photographs  shown 
on  pages  96  and  97 — views  taken  almost 
at  random,  and  faithfully  representing  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  whole  city  of 
Diisseldorf,  and  ask  yourself  why  Pitts- 
burgh is  not  like  that. 

The  answer  is,  Mr.  Nolen  would  tell 
you,  because  American  cities  are  not 
planned.  The  founders  of  a  town  draw 
a  checkerboard  on  the  soil  —  totally  irre- 
spective of  the  natural  features  of  the 
place,  and  the  real  estate  gentlemen  who 
lay  out  successive  "additions"  draw  more 
checkerboards,  and  presently  a  city  finds 
itself  sprawling  along  a  characterless 
extension  of  blocks;  with  a  few  streets 
crowded  by  impossible  traffic  and  a  great 
many  more  empty  except  for  an  occasional 
cart;  with  no  parks  or  playgrounds  and 
no  longer  a  possibility  of  them  except  at 
gigantic  expense;  the  river  banks  in  the 
hands  of  the  railroads  which,  like  as  not, 
have  a  right  of  way  through  the  heart  of 
the  city;  the  railroad  stations  badly 
placed,  the  public  buildings  scattered  — 
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all  ugliness  and  discomfort,  endured  be- 
cause better  is  not  known  —  nothing  to 
arouse  or  express  city  pride. 

A  city  naturally  tends  to  deteriorate. 
Do  you  remember  your  home  town? 
When  you  last  visited  it,  were  you  not 
oppressed  by  the  sad  changes  that  made 
it  so  unlike  the  pleasant  place  of  your 
boyhood  days? 

The  explanation  of  the  deterioration 
is  not  hard  to  find.  It  does  not  lie  merely 
negatively  in  the  thoughtless  extinction 
of  natural  beauty  as  trees  are  cut  down 
and  empty  spaces  built  up.  It  lies  in  the 
positively  selfish  acts  of  hundreds  of  in- 
dividuals moved  by  no  sense  of  community. 
It  is  cheap  to  crowd.  The  slum  pays. 
It  costs  to  widen  streets;  to  plant  trees 
as  old  ones  die.  The  railroad  almost 
invariably  captures  the  river  bank  or  the 
lake-front.  The  gas  company,  the  electric 
power  company,  and  the  trolley  company 
are  all  enemies  of  the  streets.  Every 
rival  real  estate  dealer  struggles  to  get 
the  new  courthouse  or  the  Federal  building 
for  his  particular  section.  And  there  are 
scores  of  worthy  citizens  so  eager,  some  for 
this  particular  "improvement,"  some  for 
that,  that  the  city  is  always  at  the  end  of 
its  debt  limit,  and  has  no  money  with 
which  to  buy  land  —  the  first  necessity 
of  a  largely  planned  city.  ("  If  you  write 
an  article  on  city-planning,"  said  Mr. 
Nolen,  "don't  forget  to  put  on  every  page 
an  exhortation  to  American  cities  to  buy 
land  —  buy  land  when  they  are  young,  and 
buy  land  every  chance  they  get.  They 
can't  go  wrong.    Tell  them  to  buy  land.") 

The  city,  unawakened  to  its  own  needs 
and  possibilities,  is  the  prey  of  a  thousand 
selfish  interests,  who  are  perfectly  awake. 
It  is  only  by  united  action  and  by  "plan- 
ning ahead"  that  the  people  of  a  city 
can  successfully  oppose  the  forces  of  dete- 
rioration or  provide  for  that  fuller  life 
which  growth  ought  to  mean. 

On  pages  88  and  89  are  shown  three 
pictures  of  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge, 
as  it  was,  is,  and  is  to  be.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  place  was  one  of  quiet  beauty. 
But  as  the  town  of  Cambridge  grew  into 
a  city,  the  village  green  degenerated  into 
the  wretched  square  that  to-day  affronts 
with  such  peculiar  insolence  the  expecta- 


tions of  every  visitor  to  the  seat  of  our 
oldest  university.  Only  now  has  the 
consciousness  of  the  neighborhood  realized 
the  necessity  for  neighborhood  action. 
A  Harvard  Square  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, making  Mr.  Nolen  its  chairman 
and  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  University 
and  the  cooperation  of  other  civic  bodies, 
has  provided  a  plan  for  the  redemption 
of  the  Square.  The  sketch  reproduced 
on  page  88, giving  Prof.  E.  J.  A.  Duquesne's 
idea  of  the  reconstructed  square,  does  not, 
one  may  hope,  show  what  the  result  will 
look  like  architecturally;  it  cannot  seri- 
ously be  expected  that  Cambridge  will 
turn  its  back  on  its  noble  "Colonial" 
tradition  for  this  rhapsody  of  the  Boule- 
vard Raispail.  But  Mr.  Duquesne's  plan, 
if  not  his  architectural  treatment  of  it, 
does  give  Cambridge  a  centre  which  in 
proportions,  uniformity,  and  relatedness, 
is  worthy  of  the  town  and  the  university. 

In  Cambridge,  a  fine  thing  like  this  can 
still  be  done.  The  population  is  not  more 
than  100,000.  The  like  can  be  done  in 
hundreds  of  our  cities,  some  of  them 
destined  to  grow  into  great  centres  of 
population.  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  have  passed  the  point 
where  radical  improvement  is  possible. 
It  is  too  late  to  rectify  the  criminal  neglect 
and  ignorance  that  forever  forbid  that  our 
largest  cities  should  ever  be  convenient, 
economical,  or  beautiful. 

Suppose  a  trifling  amount  of  thought 
had  been  given  to  a  plan  for  isiew  York 
City.  Should  we  find  to-day  hundreds  of 
cross  streets,  almost  unused,  and  only  a 
dozen  crowded  up-and-down  avenues? 
A  trifling  amount  of  thought  would  have 
shown  that  the  long  blocks  should  have 
run  north  and  south  instead  of  east  and 
west,  so  that  the  great  streams  of  travel 
and  not  the  occasional  vehicles  should 
have  had  the  many  channels  through 
which  to  flow.  The  merest  touch  of 
reflection  on  the  matter  would  have  placed 
Central  Park  on  one  river  bank  or  half 
of  it  on  either  river,  and  not  where  it 
would,  as  to-day  it  does,  divide  the  city 
into  two  separated  sections,  to  immense 
inconvenience  and  enormous  expense  and 
the  confusion  of  the  whole  transit  problem. 

Suppose    Boston    hsyd^  been  j  planned. 
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Would  the  roadway  of  its  main  thorough- 
fare be  only  forty  feet  wide  at  its  most 
important  section  or  only  twenty-six  feet 
wide  in  some  places?  Would  it  be  possible 
to  calculate  to-day  that  every  vehicle  tra- 
veling about  Boston  still  loses  two  or  three 
hours  a  day?  Turn  that  into  money  and 
see  what  the  loss  is;  then  reflect  that 
Boston  has  spent  $40,000,000  connecting 
and  widening  her  streets,  with  little 
appreciable  results,  and  compute  by  how 
many  hundred  millions  more  Boston  would 
be  the  richer  to-day  had  her  streets  been 
traced  by  intelligent  city-planners  and  not 
by  the  cows. 

There  is  a  strictly  financial  side  to  all 
this  which  it  is  astonishing  we  have  not 
appreciated.  Consider,  merely  as  an  ex- 
ample easily  understood,  what  a  mis- 
placed fire-engine  house  may  cost  a  com- 
munity! Every  inconvenience,  every 
uneconomical  arrangement,  making  nec- 
essary loss  of  time  and  expenditure  of 
energy,  is  costly  waste.  When  the  eflfi- 
dency  expert  takes  up  the  case  of  the 
average  American  city,  the  crudeness, 
extravagances,  errors,  neglects,  with  their 
financial  consequences,  roll  into  sums 
absolutely  appaUing. 

More  appalling  still,  purely  on  the 
financial  side,  is  the  waste  of  the  wealth  of 
human  life  and  energy  due  to  bad  living 
conditions.  What  is  the  power  of  Niagara 
that  we  should  conserve  it,  while  we  let 
the  energy  of  men  and  women  waste? 
Boston  is  to-day  a  rich  and  an  intelligent 
city,  yet  more  than  half  of  her  population, 
living  in  the  congested  sections,  sleep 
every  night  under  conditions  below  the 
irreducible  minimum  agreed  upon  by  the 
humane  world  for  the  most  unfortun- 
ate (an  allowance  of  400  cubic  feet  per 
person).  Boston  is  thus  crowded  because 
it  was  not  planned. 

Suppose  the  city  plan  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  made  for  the  rebuilding  of  IjDndon 
after  the  great  fire  had  been  followed. 
Would  the  British  capital  have  had  to 
spend  (as  it  has  just  done)  125  millions 
to  open  two  streets  which  give  unap- 
preciable  relief  to  its  congestion? 

Would  any  city-planner  have  put  a 
gridiron  on  San  Francisco's  hills,  leaving 
empty   "streets"  to  struggle  up  impos- 


sible grades  and  pursue  their  unyielding 
"straight"  lines  up  and  down  all  sorts  of 
inclines  without  a  thought  of  how  traffic 
would  naturally  want  to  travel?  It  is 
usually  much  more  sensible  from  the 
standpoint  either  of  economy  or  of  beauty 
to  carry  a  road  around  a  hill  than  over 
it.  Would  any  intelligent  plan  have  left 
the  vast  territory  of  Philadelphia  without 
important  diagonals,  without  short-cuts 
across  those  endless  arrays  of  squares? 
Had  there  been  any  notion  of  planning  the 
places  where  we  assemble  to  live,  would 
the  broad  surface  of  the  United  States  be 
covered  to-day  with  commonplace  towns, 
all  alike  in  their  dreariness,  because  all 
laid  out  by  the  brilliant  method  of  giving 
an  office-boy  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  ruler, 
and  named  by  equally  clever  resort  to  the 
alphabet  and  the  arithmetic.  "  No  people 
on  earth  except  ourselves  would  any  more 
dream  of  numbering  their  streets  than  of 
numbering  their  babies!"  exclaims  Mr. 
John  Nolen. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  checker- 
board plan  —  known  abroad  as  "the 
American  plan?"  Nearly  everything  is 
the  matter  with  it.  It  isn't  a  plan  at  all; 
it  is  the  lazy  neglect  of  a  plan.  How  can 
that  be  described  as  a  plan  which  considers 
nothing,  observes  nothing,  reflects  on 
nothing,  takes  nothing  into  account,  aims 
at  nothing?  There  is  no  possible  town 
site  that  does  not  possess  some  natural 
characteristics  or  distant  views  to  be  made 
the  most  of;  most  have  elevations  and 
depressions,  not  only  invaluable  for  scenic 
effect,  but  practically  determinative  of  the 
location  of  the  various  quarters  of  the 
city  and  of  the  paths  of  natural  travel. 
Given  a  certain  landscape,  no  matter  how 
little  broken,  an  intelligent  student  of  the 
subject  can  anticipate  pretty  accurately 
in  what  direction  the  population  will 
spread,  and  what  will  be  the  character  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  resulting  city. 
Here  the  factories  would  naturally  locate 
themselves;  here  naturally  would  the 
operatives  live;  this  section  is  adapted 
to  residences  of  the  better  class;  here  is 
a  little  stream  which  suggests  a  park  strip; 
travel  will  be  up  and  down  this  and  this 
general  line;  retail  shops  would  be  likely 
to  find  this  point  the  best^  The  public 
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buildings  would  be  most  conveniently 
placed  in  this  central  spot  —  and  so  on. 

A  few  such  points  as  this  determined, 
the  city  composes  itself.  Streets,  forming 
its  skeleton,  become  natural,  not  artificial, 
lines  —  streets  of  different  classes:  some, 
chief  arteries  of  travel;  some,  business 
streets;  some,  spacious  boulevards;  some, 
streets  for  residence;  some,  for  service, 
etc.  —  streets  following  the  land's  con- 
tours, or  its  natural  features,  the  main 
thoroughfares  passing  from  centre  to  cen- 
tre, residence  streets  retiring  into  quiet 
sections  deliberately  protected  from  gen- 
eral traffic.  Thanks  to  the  flexible  course 
of  the  streets,  there  is  great  variety  in  the 
size,  shape,  and  position  of  plots  of  ground; 
on  this  one  might  stand  a  schoolhouse; 
on  this  a  church;  this  should  be  dedicated 
to  a  park,  a  playground,  a  fountain,  a 
monument.  There  are  none  of  the  long, 
straight,  endless  vistas  of  the  rectangular 
town;  in  every  direction  the  eye  meets 
something  of  interest.  The  community, 
while  it  has  provided  for  its  own  greatest 
convenience  and  comfort,  has  also  com- 
posed itself  into  a  picture  and  saved  money. 

The  rectangular  town  is  inevitably 
inconvenient  and  uneconomical.  It  calls 
for  uniform  streets,  whereas  every  street 
is  a  thing  that  demands  a  special  character 
suited  to  its  particular  use.  It  wastes 
land,  shockingly,  and  so,  of  course,  in- 
creases the  price  of  the  lots  from  which 
it  unnecessarily  steals.  It  carries  every 
traveler  the  long  way  round.  It  is  inex- 
pressibly dreary.  It  affords  no  interesting 
views.  It  provides  no  sites  for  particular 
purposes;  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
building  should  be  anywhere  in  particular. 

The  checker-board  plan  is,  of  course, 
more  a  negative  than  a  positive  defect. 
It  is  a  pity,  though,  at  the  best,  and  it  has 
furnished  the  foundation  for  many  of  our 
most  vicious  city  errors. 

A'  new  spirit  is  abroad  among  the  cities. 
The  swiftest  mention  of  the  communities 
to  which  Mr.  Nolen  has  been  called  to 
survey  and  advise  will  probably  surprise 
those  not  informed  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  idea  of  city  planning  has, 
recently  spread.  These  points  include 
Scranton,    Reading,    Erie,    Lx>ck    Haven, 


Milwaukee,  Madison,  St.  Paul,  Savan- 
nah, Roanoke,  Va.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  Schenectady,  Keokuk, 
la.,  and  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Nolen's  plans  for  most  of  these 
cities  extend  to  a  complete  remodelling, 
with  special  attention  to  the  rectification, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  the  street  scheme; 
the  opening,  widening,  and  connecting 
of  thoroughfares;  the  deflecting  of  street- 
car lines  where  advisable;  the  rescue  of 
streets  and  water-fronts  from  railroad  or 
other  invasion;  the  establishment  of  a 
civic  centre;  the  creation  of  a  park  system; 
the  destruction  of  slums  and  the  opening 
of  playgrounds;  and  the  laying  out  in  a 
scientific  manner  of  territory  on  to  which 
the  city  is  expanding. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  or  perhaps 
any  of  these  cities  will  carry  out  all  that 
Mr.  Nolen  plans  for  them;  but  in  a  num- 
ber of  them  his  designs  have  been  adopted 
as  the  official  plans  toward  which  all  im- 
provement must  proceed,  and  in  some 
large  appropriations  have  been  made  and 
work  begun. 

In  other  cities,  like  Chattanooga,  La 
Crosse,  Sacramento,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and 
New  London,  Mr.  Nolen's  commission 
limited  him  specifically  to  parks.  Other 
places  for  which  he  has  made  complete 
plans  are  such  small  communities  as 
Wayland,  Stoneham,  and  Cohasset,  Mass., 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  and  High  Shoals,  N.  C. 
—  and  the  opportunity  of  catching  a  town 
young  particularly  delighted  this  designer 
of  cities.  Results  in  Glen  Ridge  were 
especially  satisfactory;  an  illustration  on 
page  93,  for  instance,  shows  the  neat 
building  erected  by  the  community  to 
establish  the  village  centre  at  the  proper 
point  and  to  prevent  the  growing  up  of  the 
shanty-town  that  had  already  begun.  At 
Montclair,  hard  by,  Mr.  Nolen's  recom- 
mendations not  yet  having  been  adopted, 
we  see  the  squalid  stores  that  Glen  Ridge 
has  got  rid  of. 

One  of  Mr.  Nolen's  most  interesting 
studies  has  been  the  Wisconsin  capital, 
Madison.  The  natural  possibilities  of  the 
place  were — and  still  remain — very  great, 
but  they  have  been  totally  neglected.  The 
city  lies  on  and  between  pleasant  hills 
and  is  surrounded  by^  chainjof  really 
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beautiful  lakes.  In  laying  out  the  city, 
one  hill-top  was  rightly  appropriated  for 
the  State  Capitol  and  another  for  the 
University.  But  that  was  as  far  as  fore- 
thought went.  The  city's  best  street 
connects  the  two  eminences,  but  it  is 
contemptible  in  width  —  66  feet  —  and 
treatment.  The  Capitol  is  put  down  on  a 
lot  altogether  inadequate,  and  its  surround- 
ings are  not  protected,  the  building  of  a 
splendid  new  State  House  that  cost 
§(5,000,000  accentuating  the  failure  to 
provide  a  proper  setting.  The  lake-fronts 
have  been  surrendered  to  private  owner- 
ship. Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
Capitol  lie  low  banks  as  marshy  as  they 
were  when  Indians  hunted  in  the  reeds 
—  except  that  now  they  are  the  dumping- 
ground  of  insanitary  and  unsightly  refuse. 
But  the  possibility  of  a  new  Madison 


hill  will  stand  the  University,  its 
buildings  brought  into  somewhat  greater 
uniformity,  and  provided  with  a  large 
park  stretching  far  along  the  shores  on 
another  lake,  with  its  botanical  garden, 
its  forest,  its  aquarium  and  water-garden, 
arboretum,  and  summer  engineering  camp. 
Here,  too,  might  be  placed  the  museums 
that  a  capital  ought  to  possess  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  —  a  museum 
of  art,  of  natural  history,  of  ethnology,  of 
traffic,  of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  of  in- 
vention; why  not  also  a  great  theatre? 

Between  Capitol  and  University  Hills 
stretches  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  of  this 
western  Washington,  the  present  State 
Street,  widened  and  tree-bordered  and 
broken  by  occasional  squares  or  circuses, 
giving  opportunity  for  monuments  to 
celebrate  the  great  men  and  great  moments 


A    PLAN  TO  MAKE   MADISON,  WIS.,  A  WORTHY  CAPITAL   CITY 
BY  AN  EFFECTIVE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  ITS  OFFICIAL,    ITS   COLLEGIATE,    AND  ITS  RESIDENTIAL  QUARTERS 


has  sprung  like  a  vision  into  the  minds 
of  its  citizens  and  of  many  lovers  of  fitness 
and  beauty  throughout  the  state  of  which 
it  is  the  capital.  Nowhere  else  has  the 
imagination  of  the  city-planner  been  so 
fired  as  here  on  the  hill-tops  amidst  the 
four  clear-watered  lakes.  Mr.  Nolen  has 
drawn  a  city  dedicated  first  to  its  function 
as  a  seat  of  statehood,  second  to  its  oppor- 
tunities as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  third 
to  the  needs  of  a  place  of  residence.  He 
has  conceived  a  city  of  ample  propor- 
tions with  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  as  its 
focus  of  attention,  grouped  about  with 
other  buildings  of  state,  approached  from 
every  side  by  liberal  avenues,  but  par- 
ticularly composed  to  impress  the  beholder 
who  comes  up  a  Mall,  400  feet  wide,  lead- 
ing from  the  lake-front.    On  the   other 


of  Wisconsin's  history.  And  throughout  the 
city,  all  that  informed  and  skilful  planning 
can  do  to  aid  the  increase  of  comfortable 
and  architecturally  pleasing  homes  on  well- 
shaded  streets  will  be  but  another  function 
of  the  creators  of  this  model  city. 

They  have  done  one  great  deed  at  Madi- 
son, which  makes  it  seem  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  they  will  do  another.  They 
have  created  there  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant universities  in  the  worid,  a  uni- 
versity with  a  new  conception  of  the 
relation  of  learning  to  the  state  and  to  the 
life  of  the  people.  They  claim  to  have 
created  a  new  breed  of  barley  that  has 
paid  the  cost  of  that  university  many 
times  over.  Mr.  Nolen  conceives  that  the 
university  can  serve  the  people  just  as  truly 
by  improving  its  city  life  asjpy  improving 
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its  agriculture.  He  argues  that  there  is 
as  much  necessity  that  a  state  should 
establish  a  model  city  as  a  model  farm. 
*  You  may  amplify  that  sentence  elo- 
quently, but  you  cannot  increase  its  force. 

The  citizens  of  Madison  have  risen 
splendidly  in  response  to  the  ideal  pre- 
sented them;  they  have  done  what  they 
could  to  advance  it,  but,  of  course,  full 
realization  depends  upon  the  legislature, 
from  which  great  things  are  hoped. 

A  sharply  contrasting  instance  of  the 
community  in  quest  of  better  civic  life 
is  afforded  by  Schenectady,  a  town  of 
altogether  another  type,   with  an   alto- 


it  took,  but  it  cannot  be  made  here.  The 
city  —  it  numbers  80,000  now  —  has 
awakened  to  a  social  consciousness,  and 
it  has  undertaken,  among  other  things, 
to  make  itself  over  physically.  It  has 
called  in  Mr.  Nolen  and  listened  in  delight 
as  he  has  shown  it  what  could  be  done. 
By  ordinance  the  city  has  created  a  Plan- 
ning Board;  a  man  worth  a  story  by  him- 
self, Mr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  is  its  chair- 
man. In  cooperation  with  the  state  offi- 
cials, who  are  spending  100  million  dollars 
on  a  barge  canal,  constructing  at  Schenec- 
tady one  of  its  great  terminals,  far-reaching 
steps  for  the  redemption  of  the  neglected 


HARVARD   SQUARE    AS    IT  MIGHT    BE 
PROF.  E.  J.  A.  DUQUESNE'S  IDEALIZATION  OF   THE    HISTORIC    BUSINESS    SECTION    OF   CAMBRIDGE,    MASS., 
SHOWING    WHAT   CAN    BE    DONE    BY   A    UNIFIED    SCHEME    OF   ARCHITECTURAL   TREATMENT   TO    IMPROVE    AN 
UGLY   TOWN   CENTRE 


gether  different  vision  —  in  its  case  the 
simple  dream  of  a  shabby,  overgrown  town 
to  make  itself  into  a  minor  city  in  which 
life,  especially  for  workers  of  small  means, 
shall  be  worth  the  living.  Schenectady 
was  once  quaint,  in  a  crowded  Dutch 
way,  on  its  canal  and  its  river;  now  it  is 
merely  uncomfortable  and  distressing, 
in  parts  squalid,  the  result  of  its  swift  and 
unplanned  growth  as  a  centre  of  industry. 
A  study  of  its  life  and  its  interesting 
population  would  well  pay  for  the  space 


areas  near  the  water  have  been  taken,  and 
the  plans  for  the  opening  of  needed  streets, 
the  development  of  a  park  and  playground 
system,  of  school  grounds,  and  the  general 
integration  of  the  community  are  i>eing 
prepared  by  Mr.  Nolen. 

A  first  step  was  the  reclamation  of  one 
of  the  ravines,  a  place  of  natural  beauty 
degenerated  into  a  slum.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  needed  to  reclaim 
Cotton  Factory  Hollow,  and  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  City  Coundl^was  nepssary  to 
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make  the  bond  issue  for  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  political  opponents  of  the 
present  city  government  of  Schenectady, 
which  is  Socialistic,  resolved  to  make  the 
plan  a  partisan  issue,  and  on  the  night  of 
December  9th,  last,  after  a  dramatic 
scene  that  will  be  long  remembered, 
succeeded  in  blocking  the  issue  by  one 
vote  —  an  act  bitterly  resented  by  the 
whole  body  of  Schenectady's  citizens. 
A  stirring  narrative  might  be  told  of  the 
deepened  resolve  of  Schenectady  to  achieve 
its  dream  —  as  it  will  —  but  it  would 
be  only  one  chapter  in  the  narrative  of  the 
awakening  of  American  cities  to  the 
necessity  of  fuller  and  worthier  life. 

Erie,  a  town  which,  but  for  neglect  of 
its  harbor,  might  have  been  to-day 
another  Buffalo;  Reading  and  Scranton, 
with  the  problem  of  their  beginning  in- 
dustries and  their  meagre  civic  life;  Roan- 
oke, newly  conscious  of  its  shabbiness 
and  of  its  great  possibilities;  San  Diego, 
with  scenic  possibilities  of  the  highest,  until 
now  utterly  neglected;  every  one  of  these, 
with  its  particular  needs  and  new  ambi- 
tions, has  its  own  aspect  of  interest. 

Though  it  is  Mr.  Nolen  who  is  devoting 
himself  more  exclusively  than  any  one 
else  to  the  advocacy  of  the  idea  and  to 
the  actual  work  of  city  planning,  others, 
too,  have  wrought  great  things. 

The  city  plan  of  Chicago,  that  design 
gigantic  in  its  daring,  made  by  Burnham 


HARVARD    SQUARE    IN    184O 

WHEN    IT   YET   RETAINED  THE   NATURAL   BEAUTY  OF 
A   WOODED  VILLAGE 

and  Bennett  was  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  this  magazine  three  years  ago.  Cleve- 
land has  begun  a  great  work  of  civic  im- 
provement with  the  creation  of  a  civic 
centre,  for  which  the  land  has  been  ac- 
quired, a  Federal  building  and  court-house 
erected,  and  a  city  hall  begun. 

Baltimore  had  for  three  years  a  city 
plan  commission,  advised  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  and  Carr^re  &  Hastings. 
Hartford,  the  American  city  which  first 
distinguished  itself  by  the  acquisition  of 
a  worthy  park,  was  the  first  to  provide 


HARVARD   SQUARE  TO-DAY 

WHEN  IT  HAS  DEGENERATED  (aS  ALL  GROWING  TOWNS  DEGENERATE  UNLESS  CONSCIOUS  EFFORTS  ARE 
MADE  TO  PREVENT  IT)  INTO  AN  UGLY  AND  INCONVENIENTLY  ARRANGED  JUMBLE  OF  JARRING  ARCH- 
ITECTURAL STYLES  AND  OF  NO  STYLES  AT  ALL 
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VISTA  AND  THOROUGHFARE  TOO 
EXTENDING  AND  WIDENING  ARLINGTON  STREET, 
IN  BOSTON.  TO  PROVIDE  A  MORE  DIRECT  ROUTE 
FOR  TRAFFIC  AND  TO  CREATE  A  NEW  BEAUTY  FOR 
PUBLIC  VIEW.  EVERY  VEHICLE  IN  BOSTON  LOSES 
TWO  OR  THREE  HOURS  A  DAY  BECAUSE  OF  THE  BAD 
ARRANGEMENT  OF   THE   STREETS 


itself  with  a  city  plan  commissioil. 
Carr^re  &  Hastings  prepared  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  improvement,  of  which 
the  monumental  bridge  shown  on  the 
opposite  page  is  one  of  the  first  fruits. 

Seattle  has  a  commission  which  with 
Mr.  Virgil  G.  Bogue  as  its  expert,  has  pro- 
vided an  elaborate  city  plan  conteniplating 
a  civic  centre,  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor,  the  creation  of  a  park  system,  the 
opening  of  arterial  streets,  and  in  general 
provision  for  the  city's  traffic  and  transit. 
By  law,  the  commission's  plan,  when 
accepted  by  the  people,  is  to  become  the 
official  plan  of  Seattle,  and  every  improve- 
ment is  to  follow  it. 

Kansas  City,  having  developed  an 
enviable  park  and  boulevard  system  at  a 
cost  of  10  millions,  is  moving  toward  other 
improvements  according  to  a  well  con- 
sidered plan. 

St.  Louis  has  created  a  city  plan  com- 


MR.   JOHN   NOLEN    (rIGHT)    AT  WORK  ON   A   CITY    PLAN 

IN  HIS  OFFICE   AT   CAMBRIDGE,    MASS.,  IN  WHICH  HE  HAS  DESIGNED   CIVIC  IMPROVEMENTS   FOR  MORE  THAN 

TWENTY  AMERICAN  CITIES 
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A    BEAUTIFUL   APPROACH    TO   A   CITY 
THE   NEW   BRIDGE   OVER  THE  CONNECTICUT   RIVER  AT  HARTFORD,    BUILT  TO  DIGNIFY  THE  ENTRANCE   TO 
A  MUNICIPALITY  OF  ABOUT  100,000  PEOPLE 

mission.     So   have    Newark   and   Jersey  Cass   Gilbert   and    Mr.   F.   L.  Olmsted. 

City.     In  Minneapolis,  a  voluntary  organ-  Messrs.    Manning,    Kelsey    and    Waugh 

ization  is  advised  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Bennett;  are    at    work  ^for     voluntary     bodies 

in  New  Haven,  another  is  advised  by  Mr.  have  taken  up  the  idea  in  many  other 


A   NOBLE   EXPRESSION   OF  CIVIC   PATRIOTISM 
THE   NEW  GROUP  OF   MUNICIPAL   BUILDINGS  AT   SPRINGFIELD,   MASS.,   WHICH   THE    PEOPLE  BUILT   LARGELY 
TO  GIVE  BEAUTIFUL  FORM  AND  SUBSTANCE  TO  THEIR   LOVE    FOR  THEIR  CITY^^  , 
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A   PLAN   FOR   AN   APPROACH   TO  THE    RAILROAD   STATION   AT  SCRANTON,    PA. 

TYPICAL  OF  THE  >IECESSITY  TO   PROVIDE  A  SETTING  AND  VISTA    BY   WHICH  THE    BEAUTY  OF  MONUMENTAL 
PUBLIC   BUILDINGS  MAY   SHOW  TO  ADVANTAGE 


widely  scattered  cities  —  here  are  the 
names  of  a  few:  Albany,  Atlantic  City, 
Buffalo,  Cedar  Rapids,  Cincinnati,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Columbus, 
Dallas,  Denver,  Des  Moines,  Detroit, 
Gary,  Ind.,  Grand  Rapids,  Greenville, 
S.  C.,  Harrisburg,  Indianapolis,  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville, 
Memphis,        Milwaukee,       Minneapolis, 


Newark,  New  Haven,  New  Orleans,  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  Oklahoma  City,  Poughkeepsie, 
Portland,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Providence, 
Reading,  Ridgefield,  N.  J.,  Salem,  Mass., 
San  Antonio,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  St.  Paul, 
San  Francisco,  Savannah,  Walla  Walla, 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  of  this 
article  a  few  weeks  ago  to  sit  at  luncheon 


HOW   MONTCLAIR,   N.  J.,  MIGHT   UNIFY   ITS  CIVIC   LIFE 

BY  AN  ORDERLY  AND  BEAUTIFUL  GROUPING  OF  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS    SET  OFF  BY   OPEN  SPACES    AND    RE- 
LIEVED   BY   A    BACKGROUND  OF  TREES  AND   LAWNS 
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AS   CITY   MARKETS   APPEAR    WHICH       JUST  GROW 

RAMSHACKLE   STORES   IN  MONTCLAIR,   N.   J.,  THAT  MAKE  AN  UGLY  CORE  OF  A   BEAUTIFUL  RESIDENTIAL   SUBUI^B 

BECAUSE   THEY   WERE   NOT   PLANNED 


with  the  committee  of  the  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning,  at  work  on 
the  final  stages  of  a  great  experimental 
study  which  it  is  conducting.  The  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Nolen  is  chairman, 
has  invented  a  plot  of  land  of  specified 
topography  and  relation  to  the  surround- 
ing country,  which  is  to  receive  a  popula- 
tion of  a  specified  number  and  character. 


All  the  elements  of  the  problem  are 
given;  the  cost  of  the  land,  the  price  of 
labor  and  of  materials  of  all  descriptions. 
Parks,  playgrounds,  social  centres,  streets 
and  boulevards,  with  shade-trees,  are 
required,  with  provision  for  factory  sites, 
shops,  and  stores,  with  dwellings  for  ten- 
ants of  all  grades.  Interest  and  overhead 
expenses  are  charged.    The  problem  is  to 


AS   THE   MARKETS   OF   A   SMALL  CITY   MAY   APPEAR 

WHEN  THE  PEOPLE,  AS  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GLEN  RIDGE,  N.  J.,  DETERMINED  TO  DO,  ARE    RESOLVED  TO   CONTROL 
THE    PHYSICAL    DEVELOPMENT  OF  THEIR  CITY 
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SAN    DIEGO  S   CHARACTERLESS  WATER-FRONT 
AS  IT  NOW  IS,  A  SPRAWLING  AND  FORMLESS  CONGLOMERATION  OF  STRUCTURES  UNRELATED  IN  THEIR  ARRANGE- 
MENT TO  THE    REST  OF  THE   CITY   AND   INCONVENIENT   FOR   BUSINESS 


create,  under  the  given  conditions,  a  model 
city  that  shall  most  comfortably  and 
happily  serve  a  community,  and  do  it,  if 
possible,  with  a  profit  on  the  undertaking. 
The  best  city  planners  —  all  of  them 
practically  —  are  now  engaged  on  this 
problem  —  under  conditions  significant  of 


the  spirit  in  which  these  men  are  at  work. 
Associating  themselves  in  little  groups  of 
two,  three,  or  four,  of  a  landscape  artist,  an 
architect,  and  perhaps  an  engineer,  they 
are  working  out  half  a  dozen  plans  —  not 
in  competition,  for  everybody  is  asked 
to  view  everybody  else's  work,  criticise 


AN   AMERICAN   CITY  S    IDEA 

WHEN   SOUTH    BEND,    IND.,    RECENTLY    PREPARED  FOR   A  CIVIC  CELEBRATION,    IT   EXPRESSED    ITS    IDEAL    OF 

ERECTING  OVER   ITS   MAIN   STREET  A  SERIES  OF  SEMICIRCULAR  ARCHES  OF  GASPIPB  !      A 
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SAN   DIEGO   AS   IT  MAY    BE 

ITS   WHARVES   AND   WAREHOUSES   CONVENIENTLY   ARRANGED   AND   CONNECTED  WITH   THE    REST   OF   THE 
CITY  BY  PRACTICAL  ARTERIES  OF  TRAFFIC.  AND  PART  OF  THE  WATER-FRONT  RESERVED  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 


it,  or  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  is  a  revela- 
tion of  enthusiasm,  of  the  utter  absence  of 
anything  like  jealousy,  that  "speaks  vol- 
umes" concerning  the  spirit  of  the  city- 
planning  movement  and  the  temper 
begotten  in  the  men  who  have  em- 
braced it. 


The  time  is  rapidly  passing  when  an 
American  city  can  think  that  it  is  beauti- 
fying itself  by  sticking  up  a  Soldier's 
Monument  (ordered  out  of  a  catalogue)  on 
a  corner,  or  putting  up  a  series  of  gas- 
pipe  arches  the  length  of  its  main  street. 
The  knowledge  has  definitely  come  that 


OF  "the  city  beautiful" 

CIVIC  ADORNMENT   BY  LEAVING  ITS  BACK  LOTS  AS    THEY    APPEAR    IN    THE    PICTURE    AT   THE    LEFT    AND    BY 
CONTRAST  IN  METHODS  APPEARS  IN  THE  PICTURES  OF  DUSSELDORF  ON  PAGES  96  AND  97 
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HOW    TREES    GLORIFY    A    NEIGHBORHOOD 
I.      A    STREET   IN   NORTH    BILLERICA,  MASS.,    BEFORE   THE  TREES  GREW   UP 

the  beauty  of  a  city  must  be  organic,  saying,  in  a  word,  that  behind  the  work 

in-dwelling,   not  applied  on  the  outside;  of  the  band  of  engineer-architects  who  are 

must  lie  in  fitness,  convenience,  ease,  the  devoting  themselves  to  the  planning  of 

planned  harmony  of  parts.  towns  and  cities  —  certainly  behind  Mr. 

This  story  is  endless,  but  this  attempt  Nolen's  —  is  a  deep  sense  of  the  relation- 

at  telling  it  must  end.     But  not  without  ship  between  physical  order  and  spiritual 


HOW   TREES    GLORIFY    A   NEIGHBORHOOD 
n.      APPROXIMATELY  THE  SAME  VIEW  OF  THE  SAME  STREET  IN  NORTH  BILLERICA»  MASS.,  AS  IT  APPEARS  TO-QAY 
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TWO   VIEWS    IN    SCHENECTADY 

AN  ALLEY   FULL  OF  WRECKAGE,  A   FEW   RODS    BELOW   A   SCHOOL,  WHICH    MIGHT   EASILY    BE   ALTERED  TO   BE   IN 

HARMONY  WITH  THE  QUIET  BEAUTY  OF  THE  COUNTRY-LIKE  LANE  ABOVE 


life.  Much  as  the  physical  improvement 
of  a  city  will  directly  do.  for  the  comfort 
of  citizens,  it  will  do  more  in  its  reactions 
—  in  its  effect  in  inspiring  a  love  of  the 
city,  in  begetting  higher  standards  of 
government.  Civic  pride  is  born  in  mak- 
ing the  city  one  to  be  proud  of;  civic 
virtue  is  won  in  the  very  act  of  planning 
for  it;  the  sense  and  spirit  of  community 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  until  it  begins 
to  express  itself;  it  is  only  when  we  plan 
somehow  objectively  to  realize  an  ideal 


that  the  ideal  comes  home  in  earnest  to 
our  hearts.  In  how  splendid*  a  sense  is  the 
completion  of  the  Municipal  Group  at 
Springfield  at  once  the  expression  of, 
and  an  inspiration  to,  the  social  sense  of 
that  fine  old  New  England  community! 
How  notable  already  in  its  reaction  ujx)n 
the  spirit  of  a  materialistic  city  has  been 
the  mere  dreaming  of  its  magnificent  dream 
of  the  Chicago  City  Plan!  Mr.  Nplen 
says  rightly:  "To  make  a  city  loved,  you 
must  make  it  lovely  and  loveable." 


THE   SAME   CANAL  AT  TWO  NEIGHBORING    PLACES 
ITS  UNSIGHTLY  BANKS  IN    SCHENECTADY  AND  THE  BANKS  AS  THEY  MAY  BE  MADE  TO  APPEAR  BY  PLANNED  EFFORT 
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T  MILLION  BOO! 
A  YEAR 

lEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  DISTRIBl 
ROUGH  FORTY-ONE  BRANCH  LIBRARI 
RE  THAN  THREE  MILLION    PEOPLE  — 
E  SERVICE  IT  PERFORMS  FOR  THE 
^LIND,    FOR    FOREIGNERS    WHO 
CANNOT  READ  ENGLISH,  AND 
FOR  THE  CHILDREN  WHO 
ARE  JUST  LEARNING 
TO  LOVE  BOOKS 

BY 

SARAH  COMSTOCK 


HALF  a  dozen  firemen  loafed  in 
an  engine  house  of  New  York 
City.  They  hadn't  smelled 
smoke  for  ten  hours,  and 
they  were  as  restless  as  the 
horses  below  them,  fretting  for  the  signal. 
Suddenly  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a 
man  with  a  parcel  entered.  For  a  moment 
there  was  a  lazy,  vacant  stare  at  the 
visitor;  then  the  men  leaped  to  their  feet. 
"It's  the  book  man!"  they  shouted, 
and  they  fell  uix)n  the  parcel  as  occupants 
of  the  bear  pit  fall  upon  loaves  at  the 
feeding  hour.    When  the  visitor  departed. 


having  dejx)sited  one  collection  of  twenty- 
five  books  and  taken  away  another,  he  left 
six  men  with  noses  that  had  chafed  for  a 
sniff  of  smoke  now  buried  contentedly 
in  six  volumes,  Anna  Katherine  Green, 
Dickens,  Seumas  MacManus,  Joseph  Con- 
rad, and  Montague  Glass  being  repre- 
sented. 

That  was  merely  one  station  of  the  894 
visited  by  New  York's  Traveling  Library 
in  19 1 2.  These  books  were  merely  25 
of  the  84,580  volumes  which  last  year 
ferretted  out  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  citizens  who  did  not  know  how,  or  would 
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not  take  the  trouble,  to  ferret  out  books 
for  themselves.  They  hunted  down  fire- 
men in  engine  houses  all  over  town, 
policemen  in  their  stations,  children  in 
parochial  and  industrial  schools,  the  sick 
and  the  helpless  in  charitable  institutions, 
driven  girls  in  department  stores  and  fac- 
tories.   All  because  they  had  neglected  lit- 


them  or  leave  them."  It  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  the  public  libraries  all  over 
the  country  began  to  wake  up. 

But  they  are  awake  now  —  aggressively 
awake.  Here  is  a  group  of  East  Side 
Hungarians  who  do  not  read  because  they 
do  not  know  English;  at  once  they  put 
in  a  shelf  of  books  in  the  Hungarians' 


ONE   OF  THE   TWO  HUGE    READING   ROOMS 

IN  WHICH  THE  PUBLIC  MAY  CONSULT  ANY  BOOK  IN  THE  LIBRARY,  DELIVERED  TO  THEM  BY  DUMBWAITERS 
FROM  THE  STORE  ROOMS  AND  ANNOUNCED  TO  THEM  AS  READY  FOR  USE  BY  THE  FLASHING  OF  INDEX  NUMBERS 
UPON  THE^  BOARD  OF   AN   ELECTRIC  ANNUNCIATOR  AT  THE  LIBRARIANS*  DESK 


eratcbc;  but  that  is  enough,  for  the  modern 
library  system.  1 1  will  not  be  neglected. 
The  traveling  library  is  only  one  depart- 
ment of  a  vast  organization  of  public 
library  departments,  but  it  illustrates  the 
difference!  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
Time  was.  when  books  were  recluses. 
They  sat  in  austere  exclusiveness  upon 
their  shelves,  and  the  librarian  of  that  day 
was  a  dragon  who  guarded  their  privacy. 
Gradually  the  dragon  attitude  relaxed 
into  a  more  apathetic  mood  of,  "Here 
are  the  books:  you,  the  public,  may  take 


own  language  and  catch  them  that  way. 
There  is  a  gang  of  young  rowdies  who  look 
upon  the  library  as  a  row  of  windows 
through  which  empty  beer  bottles  are  to 
be  fired;  the  librarian  announces  an  ex- 
citing sea  story  to  be  told  next  Friday 
night,  and  in  tramps  the  gang  to  find 
itself  spellbound  by  an  expert  story-teller. 
Thus,  libraries  are  making  themselves 
in  every  sense  educational  centres.  Their 
managers  aim  not  only  to  furnish  books 
to  those  who  desire  them,  but  to  convert. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh, 
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and  Buffalo  are  among  the  cities  which  early  in  191 3  that  practically  eight  million 

have  thus  distinguished  themselves.    New  books  circulated  for  home  use  during  1912. 

York's  work  is  especially  interesting  for  its  In  every  case  this  was  a  worth-while  book. 

cosmojx)litanism  and  its  bigness.  Clean  fiction,   old   and   new,   biography. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  reported  science,  philosophy,  travel,  history  —  all 
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forms  of  books  were  included.  Books 
for  the  blind,  with  raised  type  for  eager, 
seeing  fingers.  Books  in  twenty-six  lan- 
guages, circulating  almost  500,000  copies. 
Books  carried  to  hospitals  and  asylums. 
Thel  ame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  and  the 
stranger  within  our  gates  were  just  as 
much  benefited  as  the  American  who  could 
walk  up  independently  to  the  shelves  and 
select  George  Eliot's  "Middlemarch"  in 
English  fdt  himself. 


they  never  see,  are  the  offices  where 
the  pulse  of  all  this  out-reaching  work 
for  readei*s  throbs. 

In  the  three  boroughs  reached  by  the 
tentacles  dwell  3,061,000  people.  Divid- 
ing by  this  number  the  7,969,664,  we  have 
an  average  of  2.6  volumes  per  capita. 
Two  books  and  six  tenths  of  another  for 
every  person  is  a  pretty  big  average, 
when  you  realize  how  many  illiterates  and 
infants  in  arms  bring  down  the  average. 


CARRYING  THE   CONSOLATION    OF    BOOKS   TO   ALL   CLASSES 

A    BUND   MAN    IN   THE   PUBLIC  HOSPITAL  ON    BLACKWELL'S   ISLAND   READIKG   ALOUD  TO  FELLOW  PATIENTS 
FROM  A   BOOK   PRINTED  IN    RAISED  TYPE  AND  BROUGHT  TO  HlM   BY  THE   LIBRARY 


Now  watch  the  way  the  various  ten- 
tacles of  this  great  system  work.  Stirring 
continually,  they  feel  their  way  in  every 
direction  over  the  three  boroughs  of 
Manhattan,  the  Bro>ax,  and  Richmond. 
The  body  from  which  these  tentacles 
reach  forth  is  the  wonderful  new  building 
at  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
down  whose  corridors  megaphone-taught 
tourists  ever  stroll.  They  observe  marble 
and  bronze  magnificence;  but  tucked  away 
in  certain  comers  of  this  building,  in  spots 


It  means  that  those  people  who  read  at 
all  read  a  good  deal. 

Now  the  first  stretch  of  the  tentacles 
is  in  the  direction  of  forty-one  branches. 
A  large  number  of  reading  people'  have 
never  been  inside  one  of* these  buildings 
which  are  scattered  over  the  city,  fe  the 
heart  of  its  foreign  quarters,  sajflidwlched 
between  swarming  tenements,  as  well  as 
among  more  prosperous  apartment  build- 
ings. Many  people  buy  all  the  books  they 
read.     But  take  the  case  of  Mr.  John  New- 
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HOW  THE  TRAVELING    LIBRARIES   BRING   BOOKS  TO  WORKERS 
A  SELECTION  OF  VOLUMES  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  INSTALLED  IN  A  MACHINE  SHOP  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

comer  Irwin,  for  instance.    He  was  62,  would   rather  do  without  beefsteak  than 

without  means  to  buy  books  or  periodicals,  books.     He  had  not  lived  long  in  New  York 

sometimes  obliged  to  deny   himself  the  and  did  not  understand  its  library  system, 

penny  expenditure  for  a  morning  paper,  when  chance  took  him  into  a  branch. 
He  had  been  a  book-worm  all  his  life,  and         He  was  a  perceptive  visitor,  and  the 


ANOTHER   SERVICE  OF   THE   TRAVELING   LIBRARIES 
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first  thing  that  struck  him  was  the  per- 
sonal note,  the  home  atmosphere,  in 
contradistinction  to  an  institutional  air. 
(He  would  have  found  the  same  atmos- 
phere, in  every  one  of  the  other  forty 
buildings.)  His  eyes  roved  over  the  warm, 
light  room  with  its  substantial  tables  and 
chairs;  the  inexpensive  but  good  copies 
of  precious  pictures  on  the  walls;  the  grow- 
ing plants  in  sunny  windows;  the  decora- 
tive brasses  containing  autumn  leaves. 
"It  looks  like  a  home  library,  not  a  ma- 
chine to  dole  out  volumes,"  he  observed. 

The  librarian's  face  lighted.  "  Do  you 
feel  it?"  she  said." That's  just  what  we're 
all  after!" 

That  particular  librarian  had  pocketed 
the  modest  sum  appropriated  for  decora- 
tion, had  carried  it  to  the  Russian  brass 
shops  in  the  Ghetto,  bargained  shrewdly, 
and  returned  with  three  splendid  old 
metal  pots,  originally  used  for  serving 
stews.  Next  she  had  tramped  the  Pali- 
sades for  bittersweet  and  red  leaves  to 
fill  the  pots. 

So,  by  every  available  means,  the 
branch  libraries  are  made  attractive  so 
that  the  stranger  once  entering  may  enter 
again.  The  attitude  of  most  of  the 
librarians  is  that  of  a  host  toward  guests. 
People  who  do  not  know  the  system  some- 
times say,  "  You  can't  get  what  you  want 
at  the  public  libraries."  There  are  343,641 
persons  who  know  better.  They  are  the 
persons  who  own  library  cards  and  who 
take  full  advantage  of  their  privileges. 

Gradually  Mr.  John  Newcomer  Irwin  be- 
came one  of  the  regular  patrons  of  that 
branch,  and  he  can  tell  you  what  it  did 
for  him.  The  librarian  in  the  first  place 
asked  him  to  fill  out  an  application  blank 
and  get  a  sponsor  to  guarantee  him. 
"But  1  don't  know  anybody!"  was  his 
first  anxiety.  "Anybody  whose  name 
appears  in  the  city  directory  will  do," 
he  was  told.  He  thought  of  the  grocer; 
the.  grocer  gladly  signed  the  slip,  for  John 
Inriii  always  paid  cash  for  his  cereal  and 
sogtfand  tea. 

He  found  that  the  card  permitted  him 
to  take  from  the  library  any  of  its  fiction 
and  non-fiction  books,  also  current  period- 
icals in  stout  binders.  Except  for  a 
t  'ree-day  limitation  upon  the  use  of  maga- 


zines of  the  current  month,  and  a  week 
limit  upon  the  newest  novels,  he  had  two 
weeks'  use  of  every  volume  with  the 
privilege  of  renewing  for  another  two 
weeks.  Other  periodicals,  not  for  home 
use,  were  spread  about  for  readers  in  the 
cozy  reading  room  which  he  soon  learned 
to  frequent.  The  daily  papers,  too,  were 
there,  so  his  pennies  accumulated. 

At  first  he  felt  the  restrictions  of  a  not 
very  large  collection  of  books  in  that 
branch.  He  had  not  learned  the  system 
of  interbranch  loans.  Difficulties  cleared 
up  when  he  found  out.  He  wanted 
"The  Changing  Chinese,"  and  it  was  not 
catalogued. 

"We'll  get  it  for  you,"  the  librarian 
said.  Immediately  she  investigated  to 
find  which  branch  had  the  book,  and  the 
large  and  expensive  messenger  system  did 
the  rest.  Last  year  interbranch  loans 
amounted  to  59,697  volumes,  which  was 
82  per  cent,  of  the  number  requested. 
The  18  per  cent,  of  vain  requests  were, 
for  the  most  part,  for  the  thrillingest  tales 
still  smelling  of  printer's  ink,  which  every- 
body else  wanted  at  the  same  moment. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  kill  time  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,"  John  Newcomer  Irwin 
complained  one  day. 

"Come  here,"  said  the  librarian. 

"You  don't  mean -you  keep  open?" 

"Every  Carnegie  branch  in  the  city  is 
open  for  circulation  full  hours  on  all  legal 
holidays.  So  is  the  central  circulation 
branch.  And  we  are  of  the  six  that  open 
Sunday  afternoons  for  reading,  though  not 
for  circulation." 

So  John  Irwin  became  one  of  the  people 
who  spend  the  idle,  lonesome  days  in  the 
genial  company  of  books. 

The  librarians  found  that  many  a  would- 
be  reader  fell  away  because  he  could  not 
make  his  wants  known  in  English.  Baffled 
librarians,  willing  but  impotent,  stood 
silent  before  untranslatable  requests  from 
long-bearded  old  men  of  the  Ghetto,  from 
old  women  with  shawls  upon  their  heads. 
One  such  old  woman  wept  when  the 
librarians  gave  up  in  dispair,  after  she  had 
pleaded  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A 
youngster,  a  Pole,  called  in  to  interpret 
at  last,  reported,  "Aw,  she  wants  a  cook 
book  so  she  kin  make  some^ood  grub  fur 
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her  boy  wot  was  sent  up.  She  says  she 
kin  keep  him  straight  if  she  kin  give  him 
a  good  time  to  home."  And  the  libra- 
rian put  in  time  after  hours  finding  a  girl 
who  was  willing  to  translate  to  the  old 
woman  from  an  American  cook  book,  the 
only  one  that  was  available. 

1  he  number  of  such  instances  led  the 
library  authorities  to  give  attention  to  the 
stranger  tongues.  Little  by  little  foreign 
books  were  installed  in  the  districts  where 
they  were  especially  needed,  until  now  the 
circulation  department  contains,  in  lan- 
guages other  than  English,  92,241  volumes 
with  a  circulation  for  1912  of  499,350  in 
26  foreign  languages.  The  largest  circu- 
lation was  of  books  in  German,  207,906. 
Other  languages  going  past  the  five- 
thousand  mark  were  Hebrew,  Hungarian, 
Italian,  Polish,  Russian,  Yiddish,  French, 
and  Bohemian.  Besides  these,  small  col- 
lections have  been  made  o(  books  in  such 
unfamiliar  tongues  as  Chinese,  Flemish, 
Slovak,  and  modern  Greek,  and  a  collection 
of  Ruthenian  volumes  is  under  way. 

Merely  possessing  the  books  was  not 
enough,  however.  The  readers  are  of 
the  sort  who  need  help.  Therefore  it  has 
been  customary  to  install,  in  every  branch 
in  a  distinctly  foreign  district,  one  librarian 
who  can  use  the  language  of  that  district. 
For  example,  a  speaker  of  Hungarian  can 
solve  many  p-oblems  at  Tompkins  Square 
and  a  Bohemian  simplifies  matters  at 
the  Webster  Branch. 

So  eager  has  been  the  response  of  home- 
sick foreigners  to  these  efforts  that  the 
library  finds  it  cannot  stop  its  work  of 
extending  this  service.  The  branches  are 
opening  their  assembly  rooms  to  foreign 
educational  societies.  That  "Oswiata- 
Bialy  Orzel"  meets  regularly  at  the  Tomp- 
kins Square  Branch  may  not  mean  much  to 
most  readers,  but  it  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  earnest  Poles  who  comprise  the 
society.  Six  Hungarian  societies  met  in 
three  libraries  last  year;  there  was  Hun- 
garian music,  discussion  of  "The  Pro- 
tection and  Education  of  Immigrants," 
"The  Great  White  Plague,"  and  so  on. 
Such  meetings  serve  to  draw  the  ties  of 
the  old  land  and  the  new  very  close.  They 
also  serve  to  prove  to  our  aliens  that  the 
library   is   their  friend,   and   thus   their 


interest  in  it  is  aroused.  The  number  of 
readers  steadily  increases. 

The  assembly  rooms  of  twenty-two 
branches  are  used  by  educational  and  wel- 
fare societies,  including  such  organizations 
as  the  Little  Mothers'  League,  a  debating 
society,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  classes  in 
English  for  foreigners,  boy  scouts,  city 
history  clubs,  dramatic  clubs  —  a  tre- 
mendous list.  The  city  board  of  education 
gave  last  year  158  of  its  free  evening 
lectures  iti  library  buildings,  bringing 
forth .  22,686  people  to  listen.  They 
traveled  over  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the 
Canadian  Rockies  at  the  tip  of  the  lec- 
turer's pointer.  They  learned  "first  aid 
to  the  injured."  They  were  initiated 
into  the  musical  mysteries  of  the  Ring 
series  of  grand  opera.  And  all  the  time 
that  this  work  was  going  on,  the  library 
was  being  "discovered."  By  the  force  of 
habit,  feet  once  following  the  path  to  these 
buildings  are  going  that  way  again. 

One  simmering  summer  the  libraries 
observed  that  readers  grew  unusually 
languid.  They  dropped  in  for  a  book, 
found  reading  rooms  like  Turkish  baths, 
and  wandered  forth  again.  The  librarians 
racked  their  brains.  Perfectly  good  read- 
ers must  not  be  lost  this  way.  "Let's 
try  a  roof  reading  room,"  somebody 
suggested. 

The  plan  was  an  instant  success. .  Awn- 
ings were  spread  to  screen  off  the  glare 
from  flat  roofs  —  plenty  of  space  left  for 
high,  clean  breezes  to  sweep  across. 
Tables  and  chairs  and  books  were  carried 
up,  up  flocked  the  crowd,  and  the  roof 
reading  room  became  a  regularly  estab- 
lished institution  of  three  branches  on  the 
lower  East  Side.  The  attendance  at 
these  three  roofs  last  summer  was  48,462, 
which  was  about  one  half  the  total  reading 
room  attendance  of  the  three  buildings 
during  that  period. 

Of  all  the  picturesque  phases  which 
this  zealous  work  takes  on,  not  one  is  as 
picturesque  as  the  work  with  children. 
It  has  been  under  active  supervision 
only  a  half-dozen  years,  since  Miss  Annie 
Carroll  Moore  took  charge  of  it;  but  it 
grows  at  a  gallop.  More  than  one  third 
of  the  total  circolation  goes  forth  from 
the  children's  rooms. 
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"Say  Mikey,  dat  place  is  all  right! 
Let's  go  again!" 

That  was  what  a  telegraph  messenger 
boy  said  to  a  boy  who  was  delivering 
orchids  for  a  Fifth  Avenue  florist.  It  was 
the  day  that  the  children's  room  opened 
in  the  new  building.  Mikey  did  go  again. 
So  did  many  another  boy  and  girl.  Those 
at  work  have  learned  to  snatch  a  few  min- 
utes from  their  noon  hour;  school  children 
arrive  as  soon  as  school  is  dismissed  every 
afternoon. 

All  over  the  city,  the  children's  rooms 
are  crowded.  In  some  libraries  the  crowd 
is  so  heavy  that  it  has  to  be  handled  as  in 
the  public  schools  —  admitted  in  a  file 
at  three  o'clock.  Youngsters  of  every 
nationality,  fat  and  cared-for  youngsters, 
thin  and  under-nourished  youngsters,  the 
well-clad  and  the  ragged,  little  girls  lead- 
ing still  littler  ones  whom  they  must 
tend;  it  is  the  terrible,  beautiful  panorama 
of  New  York's  childhood,  to  watch  that 
line  waiting  at  the  desk  while  cards  are 
given  out!  Proudly  they  show  two 
scrubbed  palms,  as  per  requirement  before 
handling  books. 

There  are  gangs.  Young  toughs  have 
driven  many  a  librarian  to  distraction. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  boys  who 
threw  cans  and  bottles  in  at  windows,  and 
mobbed  reading  rooms?  Such  boys  can't 
be  fought. 

"  Don't  fight  'em,  utilize  'em!"  was  sug- 
gested. "Utilize  the  gang!"  is  a  watch- 
word now.  It  is  being  drawn  in,  little 
by  little,  to  hear  the  story-telling  which 
goes  on  in  many  branches  under  the  pro- 
fessional supervision  of  Miss  Anna  C.Tyler. 
She  understands  boys.  She  knows  how 
to  band  them  into  clubs,  to  give  them 
adventure  stories,  ghost  stories,  stereoj)- 
ticon  talks.  They  like  it.  After  all,  it's 
a  lot  better  than  staying  on  the  outside 
and  throwing  stones  at  windows! 

The  total  attendance,  boys  and  girls, 
little  and  big,  from  fairy  story  babies  up 
to  the  big  ones  who  want  "  Captains  Cour- 
ageous" and  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
was  38,147  at  last  year's  story  hours. 

More  and  more  tightly  the  public 
library,  working  through  Mr.  E.  W. 
GaiUard,  tries  to  draw  the  public  schools 
into  coq>eration.    Sometimes  it  gives  an 


hour's  lesson  in  the  use  of  reference  books, 
to  a  whole  class;  again,  it  invites  a  class 
to  hear  a  story.  It  provides  instructive 
and  interiesting  exhibitions,  such  as  the 
Philippine  collection,  a  loan  from  the 
American   Museum  of  Natural   History. 

So  go  on  the  various  forms  of  luring-in 
to  those  forty-one  delightful  traps  in  which 
it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  be  caught.  But 
for  those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not 
come,  the  traveling  library  is  provided. 
From  its  headquarters  by  way  of  a  little 
backdoor  near  Fortieth  Street,  where 
Miss  A.  E.  Brown  holds  sway,  894  stations 
are  served. 

Who  are  the  patrons?  That's  the  in- 
teresting part  of  the  traveling  library's 
story.  Policemen,  for  instance.  To  the 
police  department  of  New  York  City, 
3,440  volumes  were  supplied  last  year 
in  47  precinct  stations.  This  work  was 
begun  in  the  latter  part  of  191 1.  It  is 
not  likely  to  lapse  for  want  of  appreciation. 
It  was  probably  suggested  by  the  fire  de- 
partment work,  begun  a  year  earlier. 
Four  times  during  1912  every  one  of  144 
engine  houses  received  a  fresh  collection 
of  books  —  in  all,  12,800  volumes  being 
supplied.  Even  a  fireboat  came  in  once 
for  its  turn  at  literature.  The  chief 
demands  are  for  "live  stories,"  and  for 
technical  works  on  fireproof  construction 
and  the  like. 

The  list  of  places  where  cases  of  books 
are  carried  by  the  expressman,  or  by  one 
of  the  great  motor  vans,  marked  "New 
York  Public  Library,"  that  constantly 
trundle  literature  over  the  city,  is  a  list 
which  includes  every  sort  of  human  gather- 
ing from  a  Chinese  mission  to  a  biscuit 
factory.  Scores  of  schools  take  advantage 
of  the  privilege  of  having  collections  of 
books  delivered  at  their  door.  Several 
factories,  such  as  the  biscuit  factory,  an 
envelope  factory,  and  a  cloak  shop,  keep 
the  books  in  their  rest  rooms  for  workers. 
Several  department  stores  do  likewise, 
and  the  saleswomen  haunt  the  book 
shelf  at  noon. 

When  an  embossed  copy  of  "Little 
Women"  found  its  way  to  a  blind  child 
who  lived  ten  miles  from  a  post  office,  it 
told  very  concretely  the  tale  of  the  library's 
work  with   the   blind.    This,  is,   on   the 
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surface,  a  most  unimportant  item  in  human 
history;  as  unimportant  as  the  sending 
of  a  box  of  embossed  books  in  her  own 
language  to  a  Dutch  woman  in  the  Middle 
West.  But  both  items  are  immensely 
significant.  The  "blind  library"  is  one 
of  the  tentacles  of  the  great  system;  it, 
in  turn,  has  tentacles  that  reach  from 
Massachusetts  to  California.  With  its 
5,875  books  and  4,197  music  scores,  in 
American  Braille,  New  York  Point,  Moon 
type,  European  Braille,  and  several  other 
embossings,  it  hunted  out  lonesome  blind 
folks  in  almost  every  state,  for  most  of 
the  states  are  not*  so  fortunate  in  their 
own  collections.  The  circulation  went  up 
to  almost  22,000  during  the  year,  being 
more  than  8,000  in  Greater  New  YorJc. 

On    Blackwell's    Island    the    sightless 
ones   among  the   city's   poor  count   six 


days  waiting  for  the  seventh,  on  which 
the  teacher  will  come  again.  She  is  a 
teacher  of  fingers,  leading  them  over 
embossed  pages  until  wonderful  light 
dawns.  The  city  library  sends  her  with 
its  books.  By  means  of  her  teachings 
these  dreary  old  people  are  enabled  to  use 
the  embossed  books  which  the  library 
liberally  furnishes.  Nor  does  her  work 
stop  with  the  great  institution.  She 
goes  to  little  homes  as  well,  in  tenements 
and  in  prosperous  apartments,  teaching, 
encouraging  —  she  paid  584  visits  last 
year,  giving  287  lessons  and  exchanging 
559  books. 

Thus,  through  many  channels  which 
the  librarians  themselves  establish,  the 
books  go  out  to  solace  and  instruct  and 
give  pleasure  to  all  who  can  be  persuaded 
to  read  of  3  million  people. 


ADDISON  BROADHURST,  MASTER 

MERCHANT 

CHAPTER  V 

A  SHORT  NOVEL  OF  BUSINESS  SUCCESS 
BY 

EDWARD  MOTT  WOOLLEY 


I  WENT  down  into  the  Wall  Street 
district  one  day,  when  my  store  at 
Junction  Square  was  two  years  old, 
and  climbed  the  granite  steps  of  a 
bank  building.  There  is  something 
about  a  bank  that  makes  one  feel  solemn 
—  perhaps  a  bit  gloomy.  I  did  feel 
gloomy  that  day. 

I  was  received  in  the  private  office  of 
the  president,  Mr.  Ashton  Fillmore.  He 
was  a  tall,  portly  old  man,  well-fed,  and 
grc)omed  like  a  Chesterfield. 

"I  am  Addison  Broadhurst,  the  Junc- 
tion Square  merchant,"  I  said,  introdu- 
cing myself  without  preamble.  I  had 
never  met  Banker  Fillmore. 
"  Be  seated,  sir,"  said  he. 
I  sat  down  in  a  cavernous  leather  chair. 
"Mr.  Fillmore,"  I  began,  with  a  direct- 


ness that  i  had  acquired  from  repeated 
practice  during  the  last  two  days  —  "  Mr. 
Fillmore,  I  need  money.  I  wish  to  borrow 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  sixty  days." 

Fillmore  sat  tapping  on  the  polished 
surface  of  his  great  mahogany  desk. 

"You  are  not  the  only  merchant  from 
Junction  Square  who  has  been  here  on 
the  same  errand,  Mr.  Broadhurst,"  he 
returned.  "To  all  of  them  1  have  given 
the  same  answer.  Money  is  not  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  In  all  my  experience  as  a 
banker,  I  have  never  before  seen  a  time 
when  money  was  practically  a  retired 
commodity,  so  far  as  loans  are  con- 
cerned." 

"I  have  a  rapidly  growing  business/' 
said  1.  "Up  to  the  time  the  panic  set  in 
my  sales  were  increasing  50  per  cent,  or 
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more  a  month.  I  have  the  location,  the 
organization,  and  the  goods  the  people 
need.  I  lack  money  to  tide  me  over  this 
depression.  The  sudden  check  in  trade 
has  left  me  with  an  expensive  plant;  the 
charges  must  be  met,  sir.  1  have  a  for- 
tune in  sight  at  Junction  Square,  but  1 
haven't  quite  connected  with  it.  Now  if 
your  bank  will  make  this  loan,  at  whatever 
rate  of  interest  you  please,  1  am  willing 
to  place  my  deposit  account  with  you.  It 
will  develop  into  a  most  valuable  account, 
1  am  sure." 

"It  is  useless  to  talk  about  it,"  said 
Fillmore. 

"  I  should  like  to  demonstrate  to  you  the 
truth  of  my  assertions,"  1  insisted.  "1 
should  be  most  pleased  to  go  over  with  you 
my  financial  affairs." 

"If  I  recollect  right,"  he  observed, 
quietly,  "you  were  in  business  somewhere 
before." 

"At  Lost  River,"  1  admitted. 

"What  became  of  that  business?  I 
have  forgotten." 

"That  business,"  said  I,  "is  no  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  me  to-day.  1  was  a 
beginner  then,  and  1  failed  because  1 
undertook  a  thing  without  knowing  how. 
If  you  can  disabuse  your  mind  of  any  pos- 
sible prejudice  that  may  be  there  —  wipe 
Lost  River  off  the  slate  absolutely,  as  1 
myself  have  done  —  1  can  demonstrate 
my  proposition." 

"Mr.  Broadhurst,"  he  broke  in,  with 
finality,  "our  bank  cannot  lend  you 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  nor  eveq  a 
thousand  dollars.  Without  regard  to 
your  record  at  Lost  River,  we  must  refuse 
your  application.  You  will  excuse  me, 
please;  I  am  much  engaged." 

Now  this  was  the  tenth  time  I  had 
repeated  scenes  of  this  sort,  one  after  an- 
other, in  rapid  succession.  I  relate  the 
Fillmore  conversation  merely  because  it  is 
typical  of  them  all.  It  illustrates  two 
things:  first,  the  desperate  financial  situa- 
tion that  confronted  not  only  New  York 
but  the  whole  country;  second,  the  taint 
that  is  left  on  a  man's  career  by  one  un- 
successful and  poorly  managed  under- 
taking. Yet  my  own  history  should  be 
worth  while  to  men  who  have  tried  and 
failed,  as  I  did  down  at  Lost  River.    No 


matter  how  many  Banker  Fillmores  there 
are  in  your  town,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  throw  up  the  sponge.  If  1  had  possessed 
the  limited  grit  of  .some  merchants  1  know, 
these  Fillmores  of  New  York  would  have 
counted  me  out  during  that  panic,  and 
properly  so. 

Yet  here  I  was,  apparently  at  the  end 
of  my  string.  The  situation  confronting 
me  was  similar,  in  a  way,  to  that  other 
situation  when  1  came  up  to  New  York 
from  Lost  River  to  seek  cash  for  my  un- 
fortunate department  store  down  there. 
Yet,  in  reality,  there  could  be  no  com- 
parison between  one  df  these  crises  and 
the  other.  On  the  former  occasion  I 
sought  to  finance  a  concern  that  failed  in 
every  way  to  meet  banking  requirements; 
on  the  latter  occasion  1  was  prepared  to 
withstand  the  severe  tests  of  the  shrewdest 
old  bankers  in  Manhattan. 

You  see,  there  are  times  even  with  the 
most  ably  managed  business  when  its 
salvation  depends,  not  on  the  banks,  but 
on  the  resource  and  ingenuity  of  its  owners. 

When  1  finally  abandoned  the  bankers, 
I  went  up  to  see  Higgins  in  the  office  of 
his  employers,  the  silk '  importers.  Of 
course  1  did  not  expect  to  get  money  from 
him,  for  he  had  little,  at  best.  What  I 
wanted  was  merely  a  confidential  dis- 
cussion of  a  certain  plan  that  had  flashed 
across  my  mind  the  night  previous.  Hig- 
gins, like  myself,  had  become  a  close  stu- 
dent of  business.  Lost  River  had  thor- 
oughly sobered  him  and  made  an  analytical 
chemist  of  him.  Many  a  concern  needs  a 
chemist  more  than  anything  else  —  not  a 
pharmaceutical  chemist,  but  one  who  is 
versed  in  the  reagents,  reactions,  and 
equations  of  the  making  and  marketing  of 
goods. 

"You're  on  the  right  track,  as  usual," 
Higgins  said.  "There  are  always  more 
ways  than  one  to  do  a  thing.  Most  men 
lay  too  much  stress  on  cash  and  too  little 
on  their  own  inventive  ability." 

"Well,"  1  returned,  "you  are  always 
inspirational,  anyway,  Hig;  that's  why  I 
like  to  come  and  talk  over  these  matters 
of  management  with  you.  1  know  some 
men  who  throw  cold  water  on  every  prop- 
osition that  is  broached  in  their  presence. 
For  example,  there's   Hiram    Brown^ 
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commend  him  to  you  for  a  lead-weighted 
croaker  who  would  sink  any  fellow's 
ambitions.  How  he  ever  managed  to 
stick  in  the  employ  of  .Lombard  &  Hap- 
good  is  more  than  1  can  imagine." 

Higgins  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I 
used  to  think  Lombard  had  a  fine  organi- 
zation," he  returned;  "but  now  1  see 
things  differently.  By  the  way,  I  saw 
him  yesterday  —  met  him  down  near 
Liberty  Street,  coming  out  of  a  bank.  He 
looked  sick,  and  worried.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  he,  too,  were  on  the  still  hunt 
for  cash.  1  imagine  these  panic  times 
have  hit  the  old  firm  pretty  hard." 

"No  doubt,"  said  I;  "how  could  it  be 
otherwise,  with  such  fellows  as  Hi  Brown 
on  his  staff?  1  tell  you,  Hig,  Lombard  & 
Hapgood  will  have  to  remodel  their  whole 
organization  policy  if  they  hope  to  per- 
petuate themselves." 

1  recalled  the  remark  Joel  Langenbeck 
had  once  made  to  me,  and  I  repeated  it  to 
Higgins  —  that  the  house  of  Lombard  & 
Hapgood  would  not  survive  a  year  were 
Lombard  himself  to  drop  out. 

1  bade  Higgins  good-day  and  went  over 
to  Great  Jones  Street  to  see  Langenbeck. 
Before  taking  any  important  step  I  usually 
consulted  him.  His  judgment,  I  had  found, 
was  unerring. 

"The  way  to  beat  out  a  panic,"  he  said, 
"is  to  get  out  and  hustle.  It's  just  the 
time  to  hustle,  Broadhurst  —  when  the 
other  fellow  has  gone  back  and  laid  down. 
I've  made  more  money  during  depres- 
sions than  during  many  a  so-called  prosper- 
ous spell.  No,  1  don't  say  it's  easy  to  do 
it ;  but  it  can  be  done  very  often.  1 1  takes 
science,  and  knowledge  of  the  people,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Above  all,  it  takes 
devilish  hard  work  and  a  lot  of  detailed 
thinking.  Some  men  will  tell  you  that  it 
takes  unlimited  capital.  In  some  kinds  of 
business  this  is  true,  no  doubt.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  forms  of  business  that  can't 
be  pushed  in  hard  times.  Take  a  rolling- 
mill,  for  example.  All  the  push  in  the 
world  wouldn't  sell  steel  to  a  railroad  that 
was  clawing  off  a  receiver.  But  if  a  man 
has  only  one  horse  in  his  bam,  of  course 
he  can't  ride  when  the  beast  gets  the  glan- 
ders. Unless  a  man  has  capital  enough  to 
live  on  during  a  time  of  general  disaster, 


he  should  plan  to  have  more  than  one 
angle  to  his  business.  If  he  can't  sell 
broadcloth,  he  should  be  able  to  turn  over 
cheap  basketcloth,  for  instance.  If  he 
can't  sell  oranges,  he  can  at  least  make  a 
drive  on  prunes.  No,  sir;  a  poor  man 
should  not  invest  all  his  capital  in  a  steel 
plant.  The  rich  fellows  can  stand  a  shut- 
down once  in  a  while.  They  can  take 
their  vacations  then  and  go  to  Europe." 

I  had  expanded  my  selling  space  at 
Junction  Square,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  good  times  preceding  the  panic;  but 
now  I  had  almost  double  the  space  1 
needed.  Space  is  expensive  when  it 
isn't  being  used  profitably,  but  unfor- 
tunately a  merchant  can't  chop  his  store 
in  the  middle,  as  he  can  his  payroll. 

1  took  a  little  trip  up  into  New  England 
and  visited  a  lot  of  manufacturers.  Some 
of  them  made  underwear;  some,  house- 
hold utensils  like  frying  pans,  clothes- 
wringers,  and  ash  shovels;  some  made 
wearing  apparel  of  the  less  expensive 
varieties.  Every  one  of  them,  however, 
turned  out  some  article  of  necessity,  not  of 
luxury.  1  skipped  all  the  luxury  plants 
for  the  time  being. 

At  Providence  I  introduced  myself  to  a 
big,  sad-looking  man  named  Maloney  — 
of  the  Maloney  Scarf  &  Knitting  Works. 

"Hang  it  all,"  said  he,  "the  country 
has  gone  plumb  to  the  dogs!  I  can't  sell 
my  stuff  for  love  or  money."  Then  he 
showed  me  his  stock  room.  The  goods  in 
it  were  stacked  up  to  the  ceiling.  A  big 
lot  jf  jerseys  caught  my  notice.  At  that 
time,  people  were  eager  for  these  garments. 

"Send  the  medium-priced  and  cheap 
ones  down  to  me  at  New  York,"  said  I. 
"I'll  take  them  off  your  hands  if  you'll 
give  me  a  chance  to  sell  them  before  you 
send  down  any  sight  drafts.  I  want  a 
rock-bottom  price,  however  —  the  very 
lowest.  I'm  getting  ready  for  the  big- 
gest economy  sale  Junction  Square  ever 
saw.  There's  to  be  no  snide  about  it, 
remember." 

"Take  them  quick!"  said  he. 

Similar  conversations  took  place  at 
most  of  the  other  plants  I  visited,  and  thus 
I  came  into  possession  of  a  huge  quantity 
of  quick-selling  merchandise  that  filled 
the  spaces  of  my  store  to  their  capacitv. 
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It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  I  founded 
the  manufacturing  end  of  my  business. 
In  following  out  my  plan  to  give  the  people 
the  best  line  of  necessities  I  could  handle 
at  low  prices,  I  studied,  in  turn,  all  the 
articles  in  common  use,  anS  viewed  them 
in  the  critical  light  of  the  customers 
themselves.  In  the  course  of  this  proced- 
ure I  reached  women's  hats  and  bonnets. 
But  when  I  tried  to  find  headgear  that 
met  the  standard  of  quality  and  inexpen- 
siveness  I  had  set,  I  found  myself  unable 
to  do  it. 

"Why  not  make  up  a  lot  of  hats  your- 
self?" suggested  Higgins. 

"Done!"  1  exclaimed,  on  the  instant. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  my  varied 
manufacturing  industry  of  to-day. 

My  panic  hats  had  no  silk  velvet  or 
aigrettes  on  them,  I  assure  you,  but  they 
made  an  instant  hit.  The  women  had 
to  have  hats  despite  the  hard  times.  And 
my  millinery  establishment  produced  dis- 
tinctive goods  that  were  far  below  the 
usual  prices.  It  was  my  aim  to  discover 
the  lowest  price  for  which  I  could  sell  them; 
thus  I  reversed  the  policy  of  many  mer- 
chants then  and  now.  I  can  put  my  finger 
on  establishments  that  are  going  broke 
because  they  are  trying  to  extract  the  last 
dollar  from  a  shy,  backward  public. 

My  funds  did  not  permit  me  to  advertise 
through  expensive  mediums,  so  I  fell  back 
on  spectacularism.  I  was  after  the  com- 
mon people,  remember,  and  I  went  after 
them  hard.  I  hired  two  small  brass  bands, 
one  with  a  drum-major;  I  placarded  the  ex- 
terior of  my  store  and  drap)ed  the  building 
from  top  to  bottom;  I  flooded  my  zone 
with  flaming  circulars.  All  through,  the 
theme  was  opportunity  due  to  the  panic. 
1  made  capital  out  of  disaster. 

Then  i  conducted  some  rather  lurid 
advertising  at  the  store  itself.  1  did  many 
spectacular  things  that  centred  atten- 
tion upon  me.  Once  get  the  attention  of 
the  public^  and  half  the  battle  is  won. 

Yet,  I  would  do  all  these  things  over 
again  tcMlay  if  1  found  it  necessary.  To 
escape  bankruptcy  and  get  on  the  up-grade 
again,  a  merchant  is  justified  in  any  ad- 
vertising that  isn't  fraudulent.  I  have 
small  patience  with  those  cultured  gentle- 
loen  who  sit  back  and  let  their  establish- 
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ments  die  because  they  don't  like  undig- 
nified advertising.  Neither  do  I.  It  dis- 
pleases me  and  rubs  my  sense  of  the  artistic. 
I  am  an  art  advertiser  to-day  so  far  as 
possible.  But  1  tell  you  1  meant  to  pull 
through  that  panic  if  I  had  to  turn  art  into 
a  daub  of  purple  ink  with  "  Broadhurst" 
written  across  it  in  red.  I  didn't  give  a 
whoop  for  harmony  of  colors  just  then. 
I  wanted  cash. 

One  thing  I  did  was  to  organize  a  chorus 
of  twenty  voices,  made  up  from  my  store 
organization;  and  every  morning,  exactly 
when  the  doors  were  unlocked,  this  chorus 
sang  —  standing  on  a  platform  at  the 
back  of  the  store.  The  novelty  of  this 
was  heralded  all  over  New  York. 

One  of  the  bands  played  at  noon,  and 
again  from  four  to  six  every  day.  The 
other  band  paraded  the  streets  of  my  zonie 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon,  accom- 
panied by  advertising  announcements. 

Then  for  the  children  I  had  a  dog  and 
cat  show  —  and  we  had  hard  work  hand- 
ling the  crowds  that  came  to  see  it.  As 
Christmas  approached,  many  were  the 
holiday  selling  plans  1  put  through. 

Higgins  came  up  one  December  day  to 
see  the  fun,  and  he  found  it  hard  to  get 
through  the  store  to  my  office. 

"I've  understood  from  the  financial 
columns  of  the  newspapers  that  there's 
absolutely  no  money  in  circulation,"  he 
observed.  "Yet  up  here  in  your  store, 
Broadhurst,  I  see  the  money  pouring  over 
the  counters  in  a  thousand  rivulets,  like 
a  spring  freshet." 

"That's  it,  e^Cactly,"  1  ventured.  "Nb 
matter  how  hard  the  times  may  be,  Hig, 
there  are  always  a  million  springs  within 
reach  that  will  flow  with  real  cash  if  they 
are  skilfully  tapped." 

"  I  just  saw  Pillsbury  across  the  street," 
said  Higgins.  "He  was  watching  the 
crowd  over  here.  His  store  was  neariy 
empty.    That's  a  fine  store  of  his,  too." 

"Yes,"  I  agreed;  "Pillsbury  &  Piper 
have  a  splendid  establishment.  You  know, 
they've  branched  out  a  whole  lot  since 
they  started.  Piper  didn't  like  the  cheap 
merchandise;  it  rubbed  him  the  wrong 
way  to  mix  with  ordinary  people.  He 
thought  his  firm  ought  to  go  out  after  the 
swells.     I  used  to  see  a  w^le  string  of 
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carriages  lined  up  there,  and  one  of  the 
last  enterprises  Pillsbury  put  through 
before  the  panic  was  to  hire  a  colored  man 
and  rig  him  up  in  crimson  velvet.  He  wore 
a  waistcoat  of  corded  silk,  and  his  knicker- 
bockers had  buckles  below  his  knees. 
He  made  quite  a  hit  with  the  people  who 
came  in  their  equipages.  His  job  was  to 
show  his  teeth  to  them,  and  open  the  doors 
of  their  carriages.  But  he's  got  a  job 
now  shoveling  snow  for  the  city.  When 
the  hard  times  settled  down,  he  suffered 
from  ennui  out  there  on  Pillsbury's  side- 
walk. Now  I  don't  mean  to  deprecate 
the  rich  as  customers,  Hig.  When  the 
time  comes  I'm  going  after  them 
myself.  But  until  a  fellow  gets  estab- 
lished, velvet  flunkies  should  be  kept 
off  the  staff." 

"Why  doesn't  Pillsbury  hire  a  brass 
band?"   Higgins  inquired. 

"Because  Piper  doesn't  care  for  any 
music  except  Wagner's  —  so  I've  heard. 
Besides,  swell  customers  won't  come  when 
a  brass  band  plays.  It's  only  the  common 
people  who  respond  to  '  Marching  Through 
Georgia.'  That's  another  advantage  of 
having  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  on  your 
list  of  customers." 

Well,  to  be  brief,  Pillsbury  &  Piper 
hung  on  until  after  Christmas  and  then 
they  gasped  a  few  times  and  quit.  It  was 
just  about  this  time  that  the  panic  showed 
signs  of  abating. 

In  my  store,  however,  the  panic  had 
abated  weeks  earlier.  In  fact,  I  had  more 
than  twenty  thousand  dollars  on  hand;  and 
I'  didn't  have  to  use  it  in  payment  of  any 
promissory  note. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  office  one  afternoon, 
three  years  after  1  started  my  store  at 
Junction  Square,  when  Phelps  Lombard 
came  in.  I  was  shocked  at  his  wasted 
form. 

"  You  have  overworked  tremendously," 
said  1.  "For  twenty  years  you  have 
carried  the  weight  of  your  business  practi- 
cally alone.     You  must  take  ^  rest." 

1  got  up  and  placed  a  chair  for  him. 

"Broadhurst,"  he  said,  as  I  resumed  my 
own  seat,  "you  have  hit  the  situation 
aptly.  What  you  say  is  true:  I  have 
carried  my  business  practically  alone,  and 


that  is  the  sole  cause  of  my  present  sick- 
ness and  trouble." 

"These  are  troublesome  times,"  I  sug- 
gested. "But  the  worst  of  the  depres- 
sion is  over." 

"The  ailment  of  Lombard  &  Hapgood," 
he  told  me,  "lies  deeper  than  a  panic.  It 
lies  in  our  own  organization.  So  long  as 
I  had  my  health  and  was  able  to  stay  there 
in  the  store  ten  hours  a  day,  things  went 
all  right.  Every  problem,  you  know,  came 
up  to  me  for  a  decision.  No  matter  how 
trifling  it  was,  Lombard  had  to  put  his 
O.  K.  on  it.  You  know  how  it  was  when 
you  were  there." 

"  I  remember  very  well,  Mr.  Lombard." 

"Yes,  the  initiative  of  the  whole  force 
was  sifted  through  me,"  he  continued, 
"and  now  we  have  only  an  excuse  for  an 
organization.  I  haven't  half  a  dozen 
men  in  the  store  who  are  big  enough  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves.  And  here  I 
am,  mortally  ill!  For  several  years  I  have 
seen  this  thing  coming,  but  habit  is  strong 
and  so  long  as  I  kept  my  health  I  also  kept 
a  tight  rein  on  every  little  detail,  from  the 
stock-rooms  down  to  the  delivery  depart- 
ment in  the  basement.  Being  a  czar 
is  all  right  so  long  as  a  man  is  able  to  wield 
the  command  and  make  his  minions  do  his 
will  —  compel  them  by  sheer  force  of 
character.  But  once  let  his  subjects  get 
the  upper  hand  and  his  army  filled  with 
treason,  the  downfall  of  his  domain  cannot 
long  be  delayed.  When  my  health  first 
began  to  fail,  I  had  a  tolerably  firm  grip  on 
things.  The  store  was  making  a  moderate 
amount  of  money,  despite  its  force  of  medi- 
ocre thinkers.  In  some  ways,  Broadhurst, 
we  have  always  had  good  men  and  women 
at  Lombard  &  Hapgood's  —  after  you 
came  to  us,  especially.  You  helped  us 
immensely,  yet  the  things  you  did  for  us 
were  largely  mechanical  —  improvements 
in  methods,  rather  than  development  of 
people.  But  men  are  hard  to  get,  Broad- 
hurst—  good  human  material  is  amaz- 
ingly rare." 

"It  is  not  especially  difficult  to  get  the 
raw  material,"  said  I.  "To  pick  up  the 
finished  product,  1  admit,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  in  merchandising.  I 
have  solved  the  problem  by  developing  the 
material  myself." 
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"I  know  it,"  said  Lombard.  "I  know 
it  full  well.  I  have  watched  you  grow,  and 
1  could  see  how  you  did  it.  At  first  1  was 
surprised  when  you  went  along  and  got 
bigger  and  bigger.  1  had  expected  to  see 
you  repeat  the  incidents  of  Lost  River. 
But  when  you  kept  on  growing,  and  moved 
across  the  Square  to  this  building,  and 
still  grew  and  absorbed  more  and  more  of 
the  space  you  had  wisely  provided  for,  1 
began  to  study  you  with  close  analysis. 
Then  it  was  that  I  understood." 

Just  then  Tom  Pennypacker  entered  my 
private  office,  not  knowing  that  Lom- 
bard was  there.  He  paused  when  he 
saw  his  former  employer,  and  the  pity 
in  his  eyes  was  manifest. 

"  1  did  not  mean  to  intrude,"  he  apolo- 
gized, and  backed  away.  But  I  called 
him  in  again. 

"Tom,"  said  I,  "Mr.  Lombard  has  just 
been  complimenting  our  organization. 
Tell  us,  please,  what  you  consider  the 
real  secret  of  our  success  here  at  Junction 
Square." 

Tom  Pennypacker  was  now  my  general 
manager,  and  under  him  was  a  force  of 
two  hundred  clerks.  The  business  had 
expanded  faster  than  I  had  dreamed,  and 
was  now  a  semi-department  store,  though 
it  still  carried  cheap  merchandise  to  a 
large  extent.  We  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  ground  floor,  as  well  as  the  basement 
and  parts  of  two  floors  above.  .  The  panic 
and  depression  had  helped  us,  instead  of 
retarding  us,  because  we  had  carried 
necessities  and  had  pushed  them.  And  as 
a  far-sighted  adviser  and  keen  deducer  of 
coming  markets,  Tom  was  especially  able. 

"Well,"  said  he,  answering  my  query 
and  addressing  Lombard,  "the  chief 
secret  of  our  success  lies  in  the  men  back  of 
it.  Mr.  Broadhurst,  you  know,  is  a  special- 
ist in  the  development  of  an  organization. 
Take  Bob  Dawes,  for  instance " 

"Another  of  my  men!"  groaned  Lor^- 
bard. 

"Yes,  he  worked  for  you  at  one  time, 
true  enough.  Bob  is  our  sales  manager 
now.  Mr.  Broadhurst  believes  that  a 
retail  business  has  just  as  much  need  of  a 
sales  manager  as  a  wholesale  house  — 
and  why  not?  And  1  tell  you,  Mr.  Lom- 
bard, if  ever  a  man  knew  how  to  sell  goods, 


that  man  is  Dawes.  Then  there's  Jack 
Gallagher " 

"My  advertising  man  once!"  said 
Lombard. 

"It  was  Gallagher,"  Tom  went  on, 
"who  hit  on  the  best  schemes  of  our  hard- 
times  campaign.  He  got  big  results. 
Then  there's  Joe  Ewing " 

"Tell  Mr.  Lombard  about  old  Dan 
Garrett,"  I  suggested. 

"Old  Dan,"  he  explained,  "was  a  me- 
chanic who  worked  around  the  elevator 
machinery  in  the  basement.  One  day  he 
came  into  the  store  and  showed  me  a 
design  he  had  drawn  for  a  cheap  sewing- 
machine.  He  wanted  to  know  what  1 
thought  of  it.  Well,  now,  that  machine, 
Mr.  Lombard,  is  one  of  our  big  sellers  to- 
day. We  have  cut  the  price  of  the  next 
cheapest  machine  more  than  40  per  cent., 
and  still  we  are  making  money  on  it.  I 
tell  you,  we  want  ideas  that  will  make 
profits  for  us,  and  we  don't  care  whether 
those  ideas  come  from  the  top  of  our 
organization  or  the  bottom." 

Tom  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  his 
office,  so  1  excused  him.  For  a  minute 
Lombard  was  silent,  and  sat  looking  out 
of  the  window  on  the  busy  scenes  of  Junc- 
tion Square.  Three  years  had  quite  trans- 
formed the  Square  into  a  metropolitan 
maze.  It  was  surrounded  now  by  modern 
buildings,  and  a  restless  horde  of  people 
moved  up  and  down  and  across  it.  Trucks, 
cabs,  and  private  equipages  kept  two  traf- 
fic policemen  busy. 

"Broadhurst,"  Lombard  said,  finally, 
with  something  of  an  effort  in  his  voice, 
"Broadhurst,  I've  got  a  proposition  to 
make  to  you.  I'll  put  it  in  as  few  words  as 
possible:  I  want  you  to  consolidate  your 
business  with  that  of  Lombard  &  Hapgood. 
I  want  you  to  move  our  store  up  here  to 
Junction  Square,  after  you  have  built 
suitable  quarters,  and  take  the  whole 
combined  enterprise  in  charge.  I  want 
you  to  run  it — you  and  your  organization." 

1  sat  silent  —  overawed  for  a  minute. 
Quickly  my  memory  traveled  back  over 
the  years  to  the  day  I  came  to  New  York 
the  first  time.  For  a  few  moments  I  quite 
lost  myself  in  the  events  of  my  coming. 
It  seemed  scarcely  more  than  a  step  into 
the  past  —  when  I  walked  up  Broadway 
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with  wondering  eyes  and  put  my  foot  on 
the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder.  And  now 
here  I  was  at  the  very  top,  with  the  highest 
rung  in  my  grasp. 

"What  part  do  you  intend  to  take  in 
the  business?"  1  inquired. 

"None!"  he  said,  simply. 

"You  mean — "  I  began,  but  I  lacked 
heart  to  finish. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  reading  my  thoughts. 
"Broadhurst,  it  would  be  folly  for  me  to 
attempt  to  go  on,  even  were  I  to  regain 
part  of  my  strength.  It  would  take  my 
whole  strength  —  all  my  old-time  vigor. 
The  task  of  recouping  the  fortunes  of 
Lombard  &  Hapgood  will  be  a  stupendous 
one.  I  know  few  men  in  New  York  whom 
I  should  willingly  ask  to  attempt  it. 
You  are  the  one  man  I  believe  capable  of 
taking  the  business  and  carrying  it 
through.  See  here,  Broadhurst,  1  have 
stated  the  worst  of  the  thing  first.  I  have 
said  that  the  task  of  redeeming  the  busi- 
ness of  Lombard  &  Hapgood  would  be  a 
stupendous  one;  now  1  say  that  the  busi- 
ness, once  redeemed,  will  put  you  on  the 
road  to  large  wealth  and  great  influence 
in  New  York.  It  will  be  a  task  worthy  of 
your  mettle.  The  great  trouble,  Broad- 
hurst, has  been  this:  my  business  grew 
faster  than  1  did. 

"When  my  father  established  the  firm, 
forty  years  ago,  times  were  different," 
he  went  on,  after  resting.  "There  were 
no  very  large  business  houses  then,  and 
the  problem  of  developing  an  organization 
was  scarcely  reckoned.  For  many  years 
my  father  was  able  to  conduct  the  store 
without  much  executive  help,  and  after 
I  finished  college  he  found  in  me  all  the 
assistance  he  needed.  After  his  death,  1 
went  along  in  the  same  way.  Thus  the 
store  got  beyond  me,  but  still  I  kept  on 
running  it  alone.  I  was  a  good  merchant 
in  most  respects  —  you  know  that.  But 
this  question  of  building  a  business  by 
building  the  men  within  it — well,  it's 
a  fascinating  thing,  Broadhurst.  If  only 
I  were  young  and  well  again!  But  I  want 
the  business  saved  —  for  the  sake  of  the 
Lombard  name.  I'll  fix  it  so  you  can 
acquire  full  financial  ownership  —  by 
degrees.  Broadhurst,  it  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  you !    Will  you  take  it?" 


I  felt  a  wave  of  emotion  coming  over 
me  —  what  man  wouldn't  to  find  himself 
suddenly  lifted  to  such  a  height!  And 
then  the  personal  regard  I  felt  for  Lom- 
bard, and  my  pity  for  him,  came  near 
betraying  my  temporary  weakness.  I  got 
up  and  stood  looking  out  of  a  window  upon 
the  spirited  scenes  of  the  Square  below  me. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  carriage  drove 
up  that  I  knew  very  well  indeed;  it  was 
my  own.  My  wife  stepped  out  of  it, 
leading  by  the  hand  my  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, two  years  old. 

You  know  how  it  is  with  soldiers  in 
battle.  They  waver  at  times,  and  fain 
would  turn  back  when  they  face  the 
enemy's  guns.  But  when  the  band  strikes 
up  its  music,  they  go  forward  at  a  quick- 
step into  the  jaws  of  the  cannon. 

So  the  sight  of  my  wife  and  child  in- 
spired me  on  the  instant.  Turning  quickly 
to  Lombard,  I  answered  him: 

"I'll  do  it,  and  Til  make  the  busmess  a 
monument  to  your  memory!" 

A  few  minutes  later  there  came  a  most 
terrific  hammering  on  the  door,  as  if  a 
legion  of  enemies  had  come  to  attack  us. 
Lombard  and  I  were  getting  into  the 
details  of  the  proposed  consolidation,  and 
I  saw  him  start  up  in  alarm. 

"It's  only  my  girl,"  1  said,  smiling. 
"It's  Margaret  —  my  little  one!  She  is 
the  only  person  who  would  dare  to  batter 
on  my  door  in  that  fashion." 

Then  I  opened  the  door  and  admitted 
her,  with  some  toy  she  had  used  to  make 
the  commotion.  Behind  her  came  her 
mother,  with  apologies  for  the  unseemly- 
intrusion. 

"Mr.  Lombard,"  said  I,  as  he  got  to 
his  feet,  "I  believe  you  have  met  Mrs. 
Broadhurst  before." 

"No,"  he  returned;  "you  are  mistaken. 
I  met  her  a  number  of  times  as  Miss  Star- 
rington,  but  not  since." 

"Well,"  said  I,  laughing,  "1  want  to 
tell  you  a  little  story.  It  was  Miss  Star- 
rington  who  unwittingly  sent  me  back  to 
New  York  from  Europe  —  when  I  was 
foreign  manager  for  Langenbeck  Brothers 
—  and  thus  made  possible  the  business  I 
now  own.  I  had  called  on  her  in  Paris  and 
she  said  things,  in  a  polite  way,  about  men 
who  give  up  the  big  opportunities  in  order 
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to  follow  the  easiest  road.  She  knew  1  had 
been  planning  a  business.  1  resigned  my 
place  with  Langenbeck  at  once,  Mr. 
Lombard,  and  began  to  climb  the  more 
difficult  path.  She  was  the  inspiration  — 
and  she  shall  be  the  inspiration  of  the  steep 
and  arduous  ascent  1  am  about  to  begin." 

Lombard  is  gone.  The  years  have 
rolled  on.  My  markets  have  raised  the 
Lombard-Broadhurst  Corporation  to  the 
crest  of  a  wave  that  still  sweeps  along  in 
seemingly  irresistible  impulse.  How  much 
bigger  my  store  is  to  grow,  I  cannot  pre- 
dict. New  York  has  exceeded  all  esti- 
mates and  the  Nation  is  growing  faster 
than  many  of  us  have  planned  for. 

Of  course,  there  are  hard  times  even  now, 
but  I  take  the  slumps  and  the  setbacks 
with  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus.  I 
'  know  that  so  long  as  1  follow  the  path 
1  blazed  years  ago  for  the  little  business  I 
founded  at  Junction  Square,  and  keep 
off  the  dangerous  trail  I  traveled  at  Lost 
River,  the  Lombard-Broadhurst  concern 
will  go  on  until  I  step  out  —  and  then 
continue  the  journey  just  so  long  as  the 
men  who  manage  it  remain  wise,  courage- 
ous, and  honest. 

1  think  I  have  set  down  enough  of  my 
history.  I  have  told  my  story  in  suf- 
ficient detail  so  that  men  may  read  what- 
ever secrets  I  have  had.  My  secrets  have 
been    those  of   management  —  of   philo- 


sophy. I  do  not  know  any  so-called  tricks 
of  the  trade  by  means  of  which  men  may 
succeed.  I  aim,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
eliminate  from  my  store  everything  that 
even  savors  of  trickery. 

Business,  I  say,  is  a  philosophy.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  competitive  business,  and 
not  to  monopolies.  These  latter  concerns 
do  not  trouble  me  greatly,  however  much 
they  upset  some  people.  I  have  found  a 
wide  field  outside  them,  and  I  believe 
other  men  in  the  generations  to  come  will 
find  opportunities  everywhere  —  if  they 
choose  to  look  for  them  as  1  looked  for  my 
location  at  Junction  Square. 

1  should  like,  if  I  had  the  time,  to  tell 
you  something  about  the  men  who  have 
grown  into  my  business  or  graduated  out 
of  it.  Ah,  that  is  really  the  fascinating 
part  of  it !  There  is  nothing  that  appeals 
to  one  like  the  intimate  history  of  other 
men  who  are  traveling  on  the  same  rug- 
ged path  of  life's  journey. 

But  1  have  finished.  There  is  just  one 
man  whom  1  must  mention  as  1  close  — 
my  old  partner,  Sanford  Higgins.  He  is 
the  European  partner  to-day  of  the  Lom- 
bard-Broadhurst Corporation.  I  com- 
mend him  to  you  as  the  type  of  business 
man  to  emulate.  He  was  young  when  1 
first  introduced  him  to  you;  he  is  older  and 
wiser  to-day.  In  all  the  land  1  know  of  no 
brighter  example  of  the  truth  that  a  man 
can  come  up  out  of  failure. 
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THE  search  for  a  food  com- 
pounded wholly  of  chemical 
elements,  begun  about  eighty 
years  ago  by  the  chemist 
Wohler  in  1828,  when  he  made 
the  first  organic  compound  from  the 
mineral    carbonic    acid    and    the    alkali 


ammonia,    has   at   last    reached  fruition 
in  man's  creation  of  proteins. 

Proteins  compose  the  essential  parts 
of  all  living  animal  tissues.  They  are 
complex  substances  made  up  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  often 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iron.    Sir  Wil- 
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Ham  Ramsay,  the  noted  English  chemist, 
has  not  yet  verified  the  suspicion  that 
neon  and  helium  are  also  present,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  these  new, 
ubiquitous  elements  are  also  bound  up 
within  the  protein  molecule.  Simple  pro- 
teids  are  never  absent  from  the  living 
organism.  The  muscles,  glands,  blood 
serum,  lymph,  nerves,  and  tissues  gen- 
erally, except  the  tears  and  perspiration, 
have  proteins  as  their  principal  constitu- 
ents. Without  proteins  and  enzymes, 
life  could  not  exist. 

Enzymes,  or  "ferments",  as  they  are 
also  called,  are  a  special  chemical  con- 
stituent of  the  stomach,  of  the  blood,  of 
the  muscles  of  the  intestines,  in  each  case 
with  a  specific  name,  such -as  pepsin. 
They  do  harmlessly  the  work  inside  the 
tissues  that  heat,  acids,  or  alkalies  do  in 
the  test  tube.  Enzymes  effect  changes 
in  the  tissues  without  injury  to  the  living 
cells.  They  are  the  products  of  the  cells 
and  yet  they  have  an  independent  in- 
dividuality all  their  own.  Without  them- 
selves changing,  increasing,  or  decreasing, 
they  induce  great  changes  in  the  material 
acted  upon.  Thu.s  a  microscopic  speck 
of  pepsin  can  alter  tons  of  meat  without 
undergoing  any  manifest  metamorphosis. 

The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  enzymes 
is  thus  described  by  the  London  phar- 
macologist. Prof.  W.  D.  Halliburton. 
"We  may  roughly  compare  an  enzyme," 
he  writes,  "to  an  ill-disposed  person  who 
comes  into  a  room  full  of  good-natured 
people,  and  who  succeeds  in  setting  them 
all  by  the  ears.  He  has  produced  a 
change  in  them  without  undergoing  any 
change  himself,  by  his  mere  presence. 
He  is,  moreover,  able  to  repeat  the  process 
over  and  over  again  in  fresh  roomfuls 
indefinitely." 

In  the  presence  of  water,  many  varieties 
of  enzymes  are  decomposed,  first  into 
proteids  of  lower  molecular  composition 
and  weight,  then  into  near-proteids  called 
peptones  and  albumoses,  again  into  acids, 
and  finally  into  compounds  called  chromo- 
gens,  soaps,  and  salts. 

When  proteids  are  broken  up  by  the 
enzymes  excreted  from  bacteria  —  par- 
ticularly the  putrefying  microbes  —  they 
form   ammonium   salts   of  .fatty    acids, 


hydrogen  sulphide,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
indol,  skatol,  and  even  carbolic  acid. 

Prof.  Elie  Metchnikoff  maintains  that 
these  latter  three  poisonous  products, 
ever  present  in  the  intestines,  are  the 
cause  of  senility  and  tissue  degeneration. 
Professor  Metchnikoff  has  isolated  a 
germ  from  the  intestines  of  dogs  which, 
implanted  in  beef  broth,  grows  a  by- 
product that  will  neutralize  the  poisonous 
action  of  skatol,  indol,  and  phenol  (car- 
bolic acid).  This  dog  bacillus  of  Metch- 
nikoff is  now  made  into  tablets  and 
prescribed  by  the  doctors  as  a  preventive 
of  old  age. 

Now  this  much  has  been  known  for  a 
generation,  namely,  the  degradation  of  a 
complex  mass  of  meat  and  milk  to  the 
lowly  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  water. 
But  just  as  it  is  easier  to  pull  down  step 
by  step  the  Cathedral  at  Rheims  and 
recognize  each  gargoyle,  capital,  and 
entablature;  just  as  it  is  simpler  to  pick 
out  the  motives,  rhythm,  tempo,  nuances, 
and  movements  of  the  "Symphony  Pathet- 
ique"  of  Beethoven,  than  to  build  a 
cathedral  or  compose  a  masterpiece,  even 
more  difficult  has  it  proved  to  be,  until 
to-day,  to  devise  a  chemical  method  of 
rounding  out  a  perfect  food  molecule. 

The  importance  of  doing  this  can  be 
the  better  realized  when  it  is  recalled  that 
no  animal  is  capable  of  making  his  own 
food.  Vegetable  life  alone  is  fitted  to 
bring  forth  from  nature's  store  a  protein 
ready  made. 

Man  must  have  his  proteid  food  ready 
made  for  him.  Animals  as  well  as  think- 
ing beings  must  eat  herbs,  meats,  eggs, 
berries,  and  fish.  These  are  filled  with 
the  proteins  that  make  us  live,  grow,  and 
multiply.  But  suppose  some  catastrophe, 
some  pandemic  blight,  should  annihilate 
all  the  plant  life  on  earth!  Imagine  for 
a  moment  the  horrors  of  some  animal 
parasite,  or  vegetable  disease,  that  wouW 
kill  off  all  the  plants  of  the  universe! 
Such  a  conception  or  dream  has  been  the 
nightmare  of  scientists  for  centuries,  for 
it  would  mean  starvation  unto  death  for 
every  living  person  on  earth  as  well  as  for 
very  lower  animal. 

The  first  forward  step  in  creating 
laboratory  foods  was  made  by  the  great 
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Louis  Pasteur,  discoverer  of  bacteria  as 
the  cause  of  disease.  He  mixed  certain 
simple  substances,  such  as  table  salt, 
saltpeter,  and  phosphates,  and  was  startled 
to  find  that  vegetable  organisms  would 
grow  and  multiply  from  these  salty 
elements.  Following  his  lead,  the  plant 
physiologists  of  Europe  and  America 
were  soon  able  by  this  method  to  build 
small  amounts  of  vegetable  proteins  in 
their  test  tubes  and  flasks. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  French  chemist, 
Grimaux  by  name,  was  impelled  to  seek 
a  means  of  anticipating  man's  eternal 
dependence  upon  plant  life.  When  his 
task  was  finished,  the  result  was  a  syn- 
thetic combination  of  amido  or  ammonia- 
like acids,  bodies  that  were  links  in  the 
complex  protein  foods.  Various  other 
chemical  Vulcans  forged  intervening  links, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was 
beaten  out  by  two  German  pharmacolo- 
gists, Lilienfeld  and  Wolkowicz  by  name. 
With  the  amido-acids  of  Grimaux  they 
made  a  soft,  wax-like  body  that  was 
easily  mistaken  for  gelatin.  It  remained, 
however,  for  one  of  the  younger  physio- 
logical chemists  of  the  twentieth  century 
to  conclude  the  efforts  to  produce  a  pro- 
tein by  combining  chemical  elements. 

No  recent  discovery  has  so  excited  the 
scientific  and  commercial  world  as  that 
of  Prof.  Emil  Abderhalden,  one  of  the 
greatest  living  physiological  chemists.  His 
laboratory  at  Halle  is  now  the  cynosure 
of  the  scientific  world's  eyes. 


Professor  Abderhalden,  who  is  still 
a  young  man,  has  at  last  furnished  positive 
proof  that  man  has  it  within  his  power 
to  stand  alone  so  far  as  food  is  concerned. 
True  enough,  the  extensive  commercial- 
ization of  only  one  variety  of  protein 
will  not  be  much  of  a  success,  but  it  is 
plainly  evident  that  if  one  specific  protein 
can  be  made  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
technique  to  make  others. 

Professor  Abderhalden's  method  was 
simple.  First  he  fed  laboratory  animals — 
rats,  mice,  prairie  dogs,  and  cats  —  with 
organic  acids  (such  as  vinegar,  asparagus 
acid,  and  amido-acids),  glycerine,  olive  oil, 
cotton  oil,  and  butter  fats. 

The  animals  contriv  d  to  grow,  wax  fat, 
and  have  litters  of  young.  This  was  the 
initial  demonstration,  the  first  on  record, 
that  small  animals  could  live  and  multiply 
without  compound  organic  foods  such 
as  proteins. 

The  second  step  was  to  subtract  from' 
the  animals'  food  first  the  olive,- the  cotton, 
and  the  butter  oils,  then  the  various  acids, 
and  finally  the  glycerine.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  animals  could  not  live 
without  the  amido-acids,  but  could  live 
without  any  of  the  other  food. 

The  third  and  last  step  in  this  marvel- 
ous discovery  was  taken  by  Professor 
Abderhalden  when  he  repeated  the  ex- 
periments in  building  up,  from  water,  salt, 
ammonia,  and  acetic  acid,  those  same 
amido-acids  that  nourish  and  that  in- 
crease the  weight  of  living  beings. 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CITIES 

ST.  JOHN,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  AWAKENED  AFTER  I50  YEARS 


FIVE  years  ago  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  was  probably  the 
most  conservative  city  in  all 
the  British  western  posses- 
sions. When  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  St.  John  should  join  the 
procession  of  American  cities  that  were 
building  for  greater  and  more  rapid  prog- 
ress, the  reply  was:  "That  will  not  do 
here.  We  are  too  conservative."  And 
almost  all  St.  John  believed  that. 


A  few  of  its  citizens,  nevertheless, 
started  a  movement  the  success  of  which 
has  surprised  even  the  most  optimistic 
of  their  number,  and  stands  as  a  lesson  to 
other  backward-looking  cities. 

To-day,  St.  John  is  one  of  the  biggest 
little  cities  in  the  world.  Immigrants, 
believing  themselves  bound  for  the  in- 
terior of  Canada  —  Manitoba  or  the 
Saskatchewan  country  —  are  almost  liter- 
ally kidnapped  from  the  ships  that  touch 
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at  St.  John.  Convincing  agents  meet  the 
ships  and  prove  to  many  of  the  visitors 
that  the  best  place  for  them  to  make  their 
homes  is  "right  here  in  New  Brunswick." 

Entire  colonies  of  Danish  dairymen  are 
being  brought  to  New  Brunswick  to  start 
an  industry  heretofore  practically  ne- 
glected. These  colonists  are  under  the 
guidance  of  experts  who  have  made  dairy- 
ing a  business,  a  trade,  and  a  profession. 

For  150  years  St.  John  had  remained 
content  in  its  conservatism.  Such  growth 
as  it  had  came  to  it  so  slowly  that  it  was 
unnoticed.  Real  estate  values  were  un- 
changed decade  after  decade.  But  with 
the  new  life  all  this  has  been  changed. 
Suburbs  are  springing  up,  values  are  multi- 
plying, and  great  fortunes  are  being  spent 
in  improvements  and  business  enterprises. 

In  the  eastern  harbor  of  St.  John 
$11,500,000  is  being  spent  for  the  con- 
struction of  piers  and  dry  docks.  This 
sum  is  to  be  doubled  within  the  next  five 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  St. 
John  will  have  one  of  the  greatest  and 
safest  harbors  in  the  western  world. 

During  the  present  year  $3,500,000  will 
be  spent  for  dredging,  wharf  construction, 
and  terminal  facilities  in  the  western  harbor 
of  St.  John.  Another  $2,500,000  is  being 
spent  for  warehouses  and  railroad  terminal 
facilities. 

Almost  as  though  it  had  been  accom- 
plished over  night,  St.  John  has  added 
20,000  to  its  40,000  population  of  five 
years  ago,  and  the  increase  is  continuing 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  every  month.  The 
country  back  of  it  is  filling  with  prosperous 


home  builders.  The  pressure  for  lands 
for  dairying  and  grain  growing  is  so  great 
that  the  Provincial  Government  has  been 
compelled  to  take  steps  to  open  200  miles 
of  rich  fruit  and  agricultural  country  that 
until  now  has  remained  practically  a 
wilderness.  Nine  million  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  Government,  to  be 
paid  under  contract,  for  200  miles  of  rail- 
road to  be  completed  by  November,  191 5. 

That  the  railroads  may  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  fuel  and  not  remain  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  coal,  $1,500,000  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  opening  of 
mines  in  the  Minto  coal  fields.  Still 
another  $1,500,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  development  of  electrical  energy 
on  the  Restigouche,  the  Nepisiguit,  and 
the  Miramichi  rivers  for  transmission  to 
St.  John.  At  least  $7,300,000  is  now  being 
invested  in  factory  buildings  and  plants. 
To  care  for  transients  who  are  visiting 
St.  John  in  constantly  increasing  num- 
bers, $1,000,000  is  being  invested  in  a  new 
hotel,  and  $450,000  in  a  new  drill  hall, 
theatre,  and  bank  building. 

For  the  first  time,  steamships  leaving 
St.  John  for  the  East  are  carrying  great 
cargoes  of  New  Brunswick  grown  fruits 
and  New  Brunswick  dairy  products  and 
poultry.  This  indicates  that  this  new 
growth  is  logical  and  is  likely  to  be  per- 
manent. 

St.  John  still  speaks  of  itself  as  the  City 
of  Loyalists,  but  many  who  use  that  term 
couple  it  with  the  assertion  that  St.  John 
to-day  is  the  most  thoroughly  American 
of  American  cities. 


FORWARD  TO  THE  LAND 

A  woman's  success  on  the  land 


HERE  is  the  story  of  a  woman 
who  gained  $25,000  in  profits 
from  the  soil  in  six  years  from 
an  investment  of  $5,000: 
Early  in  1905,  Mrs.  Ida  E. 
Mathis  bought  and  took  charge  of  740 
acres  of  red  clay  land  in  Calhoun  County, 
Alabama.    The  farm  cost  $8.50  an  acre. 


half  cash  and  the  balance  on  time  at  8 
per  cent.  The  land,  the  houses,  and 
the  fences  had  sufl^ered  from  the  "absentee 
landlord"  policy  of  their  former  owners. 
Mrs.  Mathis  spent  $1,200  in  repairs. 
She  planted  10,000  fruit  trees  on  part 
of  the  cleared  land,  at  a  cost  of  $600; 
and  rented  the  rest  of  the  tillable  part  of 
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the  farm  for  one  third  or  one  fourth  of 
the  crops  instead  of  for  cash,  as  had  been 
the  former  owners'  method.  '  This  per- 
centage plan  stimulated  the  renters  to 
such  efforts  that  Mrs.  Mathis's  share  rose 
at  once  to  $1,200  a  year  instead  of  $500, 
which  the  owners  had  formerly  got. 
For  the  first  two  years  the  renters  used 
the  land  between  the  young  trees  of  the 
orchard,  paying  enough  rent  for  it  to 
cover  the  additional  expense  of  hoeing. 
The  fourth  year  (1908)  the  first  crop 
from  2,500  peach  trees  brought  a  clear 
profit  of  $1,300,  despite  losses  caused 
by  rain. 

In  1908,  Mrs.  Mathis  sold  one  third  of 
the  farm  —  mostly  timber  land  —  for  $20 
an  acre.  She  brought  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  farm  into  cultivation  and  succeeded 
in  keeping  her  rent  returns  up  to 
$1,200  a  year.  In  the  spring  of  191 1, 
she  sold  the  remaining  two  thirds  at 
I40  an  acre. 

From  rent,  crops,  and  sale  of  the  land, 
Mrs.  Mathis  received  altogether  consider- 
ably more  than  $30,000.  Her  original 
investment  was  less  than  $5,000  and  her 
total  investment  was  about  $8,coo.  Her 
net  profit  was  about  $25,000  or,  distri- 
buted over  the  six  years,  about  $4,000  a 
year.  Mrs.  Mathis  is  now  successfully 
managing  a  new  investment  in  farm  lands 
in  another  part  of  Alabama. 

Her  experience  illustrates  the  possibili- 
ties for  success  upon  the  soil  that  open  to 
women  who  possess  sound  judgment, 
agricultural  skill,  executive  capacity,  and 
capital,  ^ut  it  illustrates,  also,  and  even 
more  aptly,  the  way  in  which  many  large 
farm  successes  in  the  United  States  havje 
been  made,  viz.:  by  selling  the  farm  — 
after  it  has  been  tilled  so  profitably  that 
other  people  desire  it  —  and  taking  as 
profit  the  increase  in  value  over  its  original 
cost.  According  to  the  last  census,  the 
average  value  per  acre  of  all  farm  lands  in 
the  United  States  increased  108  .per  pent. 
between  1900  and  1910.  Individual  states 
showed  such  astonishing  increases  as  Texas, 
209  per  cent;  Oregon,  213  per  cent.;  Okla- 
homa, 246  per  cent.;  South  Dakota,  249 
per  cent.;  Montana  and  Idaho,  276  per 
cent.;  and  Arizona,  475  per  cent.  Such 
increase  in  values,  brought  about  by  the 


pressure  of  population  upon  the  avail- 
able supply  of  land,  has  been  typical 
of  every  region  of  the  country  as  it  has 
reached  its  turn  to  be  the  frontier  of 
cheap  land. 

But  these  fluctuations  cease  when  the 
land  is  all  brought  under  profitable  culti- 
vation, Thus  in  Pennsylvania  the  in- 
crease in  value  from  1900  to  1910  was  only 
14  per  cent.  For  this  reason  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  sole  profit 
from  the  soil  will  come  from  skilful 
cultivation  and  economical  marketing. 
Hence  the  eagerness  with  which  farmers 
are  studying  scientific  agriculture,  co- 
operative selling,  and  community  land 
credit  systems,  to  help  make  the  profits 
that  soon  can  no  longer  be  made  merely 
from  land  speculation. 

This  experience  points  to  a  way  to  make 
money.  But  only  a  part  of  it  points  to 
the  way  of  sound  and  permanent  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  The  land  that  i\ 
sold  this  year  for  twice  what  it  brought 
last  year  —  such  a  transaction  adds  nothing 
to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation.  It  chiefly 
measures  the  rate  of  diminishing  oppor- 
tunity of  the  land-hungry. 

The  Worj-d's  Work  is  especially  inter- 
ested, in  helping  to  serve  the  broader 
development  of  American  agriculture  that 
will  follow  the  national  understanding  of 
the  general  principles  which  underlie  these 
constructive  devices  to  facilitate  perma- 
nent improvements  in,  farming.  One  of 
its  editors  is  devoting  a  large  share  of  his 
time  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  land  credits, 
for  in  the  ability  to  command  ready 
money  for  productive  farm  uses  lies  the 
hope  of  stability  and  independence  in  a 
life  on  the  land.  The  World's  Work 
will  devote  much  space  to  this  subject. 
All  of  its  readers  who  are  anxious  to 
help  this  great  movement  for  the  up- 
building of  the  basic  industry  of  the 
Nation  can  render  a  genuine  service 
by  placing,  at  his  disposal  such  facts  as 
the  rates  of  interest  on  farm  loans  in 
their  neighborhoods  and  especially  such 
incidents  from  real  life  as  the  story  of 
men  or  communities  that  have  solved, 
even  in  part,,  the  problem  of  coopera- 
tive credit  among. farmers.  . 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FARM  LANDS 


8i.  —  Q,  An  article  in  the  December 
World's  Work  states  that  land  can  be  bought 
in  northern  Arkansas  for  J12  an  acre  and  up- 
ward. From  whom  can  1  get  information 
about  such  land? 

A,  The  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Little 
Rock,  Ark,;  F.  S.  White,  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  Railroad,  Springfield,  Mo.;  L.  D. 
Bell,  Missouri  and  North  Arkansas  Railroad, 
Eureka  Springs,  Ark.;  and  William  Nicholson, 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railway,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

82.  —  Q.  I  want  a  blunt,  impartial  opinion 
of  some  land  I  have  purchased  in  Harris  County, 
Texas.  I  am  told  the  climate  and  soils  are 
good  and  if  so  1  want  to  settle  there. 

A.  Our  chief  criticism  is  of  your  inexcusable 
and  unwise  purchase  of  land  that  you  had  not 
seen.  No  outsider's  opinion  can  take  the  place 
of  a  personal  inspection.  Harris  County  is 
about  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  wooded 
country  of  southeast,  and  the  prairie  country  of 
southwest,  Texas.  Although  it  is  uniformly 
level,  the  soil  conditions  and  natural  vegetation 
vary  greatly.  Vegetables,  rice,  cotton,  corn, 
small  fruits,  figs,  Satsuma  oranges,  hogs,  and 
cattle  are  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
but  we  cannot  say  for  which  your  particular  land 
may  be  best  fitted.  Drainage  is  often  needed 
on  the  heavier  soils.  Rainfall  is  abundant  and 
the  season  of  probable  frosts  lasts  only  about 
three  months.  The  average  value  of  farm  land 
is  $32.97  an  acre  and,  with  the  further  develop- 
ment of  agriculture,  is  likely  to  go  higher. 

83.  —  Q.  I  am  a  successful  instructor  in 
engineering,  getting  $1,700  a  year  with  good 
prospects  for  the  future.  I  enjoy  the  work  and 
am  satisfied  except  that  I  am  not  entirely  well 
and  would  prefer  outdoor  work.  We  own  160 
acres  of  rough  timbered  land  in  Arkansas  and, 
if  1  gave  up  my  work,  could  move  to  it  with 
about  $5,000  capital.  I  know  a  little  about 
agriculture,  but  my  wife  was  raised  on  a  farm 
and  we  both  like  country  life.  We  would  not 
expect  to  farm  on  a  large  scale  —  just  to  make 
a  living.     Do  you  think  we  ought  to  try  it? 

A.  Frankly,  no.  You  are  happy,  satisfied, 
and  making  good  headway  in  an  honorable 
occupation  for  which  you  have  been  educated 
and  trained.  Your  health  problem  is  pre- 
sumably one  of  habit,  calling  for  more  exercise 
and  a  better  arrangement  of  your  time.    A 


village  home  with  a  small  garden  and  some 
chickens  ought  partly  to  supply  these  needs 
and  satisfy  your  mild  desire  for  country  life. 
We  have  entire  faith  in  the  profits  and  pleas- 
ures that  farming  can  supply,  and  undoubtedly 
people  in  your  circumstances  have  taken  it  up 
and  succeeded;  but  everyone  cannot  be  a  far- 
mer. You  can  do  your  part  of  the  world's 
work  in  your  present  capacity  better  than 
many  others.  Why  not  stick  to  it,  make  the 
most  of  your  opportunities,  and  be  glad? 

84. —  Q.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  apple 
raising  and  sheep  raising  in  the  Berkshire  Hills 
of  Massachusetts? 

A.  Natural  conditions  are  good  and  ulti- 
mately these  types  of  farming,  as  well  as 
general  stock  raising,  should  prove  profitable. 
At  present,  however,  the  development  of  large 
estates  by  wealthy  persons  has  caused  ab- 
normally high  prices;  many  of  these  "ama- 
teur farmers"  dispose  of  their  surplus  products 
at  prices  which  cannot  be  expected  to  pay, 
thus  spoiling  the  market  for  practical  farmers. 
The  havoc  wrought  by  uncontrolled  dogs  is  a 
serious  obstacle  to  sheep  raising;  and,  in 
upland  orchards,  the  injury  done  by  deer 
occasionally  assumes  threatening  proportions. 
If  these  difficulties  can  be  avoided  or  sur- 
mounted, the  problem  becomes  merely  one  of 
scientific,  business-like  farming. 

85. —  Q.  1  have  an  opportunity  to  buy 
400  acres  in  Leon  County,  Texas,  west  of  the 
Trinity  River.  What  of  climatic  and  agri- 
cultural conditions  there?  ^ 

A.  Thirty-nine  inches  of  rain  annually, 
long,  warm  summers,  mild  winters  with  only 
occasional  cold  spells  and  north  winds,  and 
fertile,  level  soils  (sometimes  requiring  drainage) 
all  contribute  to  the  successful  raising  of  a 
variety  of  crops,  of  which  cotton,  corn,  hay, 
and  peanuts  are  at  present  the  most  important. 
Marketing  is  not  so  easy,  as  much  of  the 
country  is  inconveniently  distant  from  rail- 
roads. On  this  account  and  because  of  its 
soil-building  value,  stock  should  be  kept.  The 
value  of  farm  land  is  increasing,  although  it  is 
still  only  $7.84  an  acre.  About  half  the  land 
of  the  county  is  utilized  by  its  2,863  farms,  of 
which  52  per  cent,  are  rented.  The  wisdom  of 
your  prospective  purchase  depends  upon  the 
exact  location  of  the  land  and  also  upon  the 
price  you  must  pay. 
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THE  MOTOR  TRUCK  FROM  THE 
VIEWPOINT  OF  ECONOMY 

R.  W.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  E. 


The  first  question  that  is  asked  a  motor  truck 
representative  by  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the  business 
firms  who  are  thinking  of  installing  motor  trucks  is 
"How  much  money  will  a  motor  truck  save  me  over 
my  horse  vehicles?"  The  almost  invariable  answer 
is  that  "It  depends  on  so  and  so."  The  qualifying 
conditions  are  enough  to  bewilder  any  business  man 
seriously  seeking  enlightenment  on  this  important 
problem. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  no  honest  motor  truck 
representative  can  truthfully  say  that  a  motor  truck 
substituted  for  a  certain  number  of  horse  teams  will 
effect  a  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  which  can  be 
guaranteed  in  round  figures.  Some  truck  manufac- 
turers have  attempted  to  do  business  on  a  basis  of 
guaranteed  operating  expenses  for  their  motor  trucks 
and  guaranteed  maintenance  expense  and  guaranteed 
economy  in  accomplishing  the  equivalent  or  greater 
amount  of  work  over  the  horse  equipment,  but  it  is 
safe  to  add  that  everyone  of  these  companies  has  gone 
the  way  of  every  enterprise  which  has  not  been  estab- 
lished on  safe,  sane  and  sound  business  principles. 

Although  no  honest  motor  truck  manufacturer  will 
guarantee  that  his  product  will  cost  such  and  such  a 
figure  a  day,  yet  motor  truck  manufacturers  can  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  man,  that  when  he  needs 
motor  truck  equipment  and  when  he  operates  it  in  a 
manner  approved  by  the  engineering  experts  of  their 
organizations  that  the  economies  ^ill  be  sufficient  to 
pay  a  larger  dividend  upon  the  capitalization  repre- 
sented by  the  motor  trucks  than  pefhaps  any  corres- 
ponding investment  in  mechanical  equipment. 

It  takes  but  little  analysis  to  show  that  when  a  5  ton 
gasolene  motor  truck  operating  in  public  service  de- 
livery shows  a  gross  profit  of  from  $30  to  $50  per  day 
and  a  net  profit  of  from  $20  to  I30  per  day  figuring 
that  the  original  investment  for  the  truck  was  I4500, 
that  this  mechanical  equipment  can  show  a  profit  of 
100  per  cent,  per  year  on  its  cost  calculating  that  a 
good  motor  truck  is  available  for  operation  300  busi- 
ness days  in  the  year. 

The  business  man  who  has  not  actually  made  suffic- 
ient investigation  into  the  earning  power  of  a  motor 
truck  is  very  skeptical  as  to  the  truth  of  a  statement 
that  mechanical  haulage  is  showing  a  profit  of  from 
100  to  200  per  cent.  But  public  service  motor  express 
companies  who  are  operating  and  managing  their 
enterprises  on  the  same  rigid  business  principles  as  are 
carried  out  in  the  cost  accounting  department  for 
instance,  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  are  getting 
such  results.  And  there  are  a  number  of  truck  companies 
that  can  pfbve  that  under  as  favorable  conditions  as 
these  public  service  motor  express  companies  are 
operatiAi^,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  business  concern 
to  get  a  Similar  ratio  of  earning  in  their  own  institutions. 

Th6  only  reason  that  the  private  operators  of  motor 
trucks  are  not  earning  relatively  the  same  ratio  of 
dividends  on  their  investment  is  that  they  have  mis- 
taken the  motor  truck  in  itself  as  a  cure-all  for  all  of 
their  motor  truck  problems  and  have  not  speeded  up 
the  inside  details  of  the  delivery  system  to  keep  pace 
with  the  potential  possibilities  of  a  motor  truck. 
True,  the  earning  of  100  to  200  per  cent,  on  its  invest- 
ment i«  fkYrftntinmal  nmfif  fr»r  a  vnntnr  tnirk  tn  ahnw 


in  private  use  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  service 
motor  companies  can  and  do  charge  a  larger  price  per 
ton  or  per  ton  mile  for  taking  care  of  a  merchant's 
delivery  system;  however,  the  profit  which  a  good 
motor  truck  would  show  when  operated  in  private 
service  can  and  does  run  as  high  as  200  per  cent,  on 
its  investment  cost. 

The  economies  which  motor  transportation  effect 
in  delivery  are  seldom  measureable  on  an  exact  dollar 
and  cents  basis  and  in  saying  that  the  motor  truck  can, 
for  the  use  of  a  private  individual  or  business  firm, 
show  a  dividend  of  100  per  cent.,  we  are  figuring  its 
earnings  on  the  basis  that  the  first  class  motor  truck 
will  enlarge  the  delivery  area  of  the  owner  two  or  three 
times  and  enable  him  to  double  or  treble  his  business 
clientele  of  customers  by  making  quicker  and  more 
prompt  deliveries  and  naturally  double  or  treble 
profits.  If  the  actual  operating  cost  of  a  motor  truck 
which  has  displaced  three  or  four  teams  was  taken  as 
the  measuring  rule  of  its  economy  it  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  the  expense  wiU  be  larger  than  for  the  horse 
teams,  but  the  earning  capacity  of  the  motor  tnick-  is 
so  much  more  than  that  of  the  horse  equipment  through 
its  ability  to  turn  off  twice  or  three  times  as  much  work, 
that  the  actual  operating  expense  bears  but  an  in- 
significant relation  to  its  earning  power. 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  business  world  to  place 
freedom  from  annoyance  and  worry  incident  to  delays 
in  delivery  of  goods  on  a  monetary  basis  and  yet  in 
truth  the  absence  of  the  worry  which  a  good  motor 
truck  insures  in  a  business  organization  may  have  a 
dividend  feature  which  by  itself  would  make  a  motor 
truck  a  profitable  investment  even  if  it  accomplished 
nothing  else  than  to  save  the  energy  of  its  owner  for 
more  productive  work  in  gaining  new  business  and 
holding  it.  And  in  holding  new  business,  the  motor 
truck  is  the  most  favorable  adjunct  in  business  equip- 
ment as  it  enables  the  carrying  out  of  contracts  which, 
if  not  fulfilled,  always  jeopardize  the  future  trade  of 
the  customer  who  has  been  disappointed. 

Sufficient  facts  have  now  been  shown  by  the  motor 
truck  manufacturers  to  prove  that  the  economy  of 
motor  transportation  justifies  the  cost  of  re-equipment 
of  a  delivery  system  entirely  with  motor  trucks.  Per- 
haps the  strongest  proof  of  the  economy  of  motor  trucks 
as  a  real  tangible  quantity  and  not  a  fictitious  estimate 
of  the  enthusiastic  motor  truck  representative  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  among  all  of  the  large  corporations  in 
the  United  States  that  have  adopted  the  motor  truck 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  and  have  had  in 
that  time  ample  opportunity  in  which  to  determine  its 
economy,  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  complaint. 
If  the  motor  truck  had  not  proven  its  way,  these  large 
business  organizations,  many  of  which  operate  their 
transportation  system  in  the  same  efficient  and 
business-like  manner  in  which  they  operate  their 
manufacturing  plants,  would  have  long  before  this 
been  heard  from  in  their  denunciations  of  the  motor 
truck  as  a  failure.  It  is  a  most  impressive  fact  that 
hardly  a  single  one  of  the  large  users  of  power  wagons 
that  have  put  their  squadrons  of  motor  trucks  on  an 
exact  business  system  of  operation  and  cost  accounting 
has  uttered  a  word  except  in  the  most  commendatory 
terms  of  the  revolution  which  the  new  transportatJ^" 
agency  has  effected  in  their  business. 
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448. —  DoYLESFORD.  Q.  Will  you  give  me  a  few 
facts  in  connection  with  the  following:  I  am  going 
to  invest  shortly  $10,000  to  $20,000.  I  have  always 
bought  stocks,  but  I  believe  it  advisable  now  to  put 
$10,000  into  bonds  and  $10,000  into  stocks.  I  want 
about  5  per  cent,  to  5J  per  cent^.  returns  on  my  money. 
Do  you  regard  favorably,  with  chances  good  for  a  rise, 
and  good  as  to  safety,  and,  if  necessary,  a  ready  sale, 
the  following:  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph, 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  Southern  Pacific,  Norfolk 
&  Western,  Great  Northern,  Smelters,  stocks;  and 
Pacific  Telephone  <&  Telegraph,  Bush  Terminal,  Nor- 
folk &  Western  convertible.  National  Tube,  and 
Canadian  Northern,  bonds  —  the  latter,  I  believe, 
being  equipments? 

/I.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that,  of  the  stocks  to 
which  your  attention  has  been  attracted.  Smelters  is 
perhaps  the  most  speculative.  In  our  opinion,  that 
issue  would  scarcely  fit  in  well  with  any  investment 
'.hat  needed  to  be  governed  throughout  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  strict  conservatism.  There  are  some  elements 
of  uncertainty  in  connection  with  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit,  in  view  of  the  way  in  which  the  company  has 
become  committed  to  an  active  part  in  the  transit 
development  of  Greater  New  York.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  predict  thus  early  the  ultimate  financial 
results  of  the  enormous  capital  expenditure  that  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  carry  through  the  plans  of  this 
development.  Southern  Pacific  is  another  stock  which, 
as  you  probably  know,  occupies  somewhat  of  an  un- 
certain position  by  reason  of  the  necessity  for  the 
separation  of  the  road  from  Union  Pacific  control. 
Plans  that  have  been  proposed  thus  far  to  accomplish 
this  have  had  to  be  discarded  as  impracticable,  or  as 
not  according  with  the  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  it  cannot  now  be  stated  just  what  form  they  may 
ultimately  take.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  most  of  the  competent  students  of  railroad  affairs 
hold  the  opinion  that,  in  any  event,  Southern  Pacific 
should  have  little,  if  any,  difficulty  in  earning  dividends 
on  its  stock  at  the  current  rate.  American  Felephone 
&  Telegraph,  Great  Northern,  and  Norfolk  tS:  Western, 
the  remaining  stocks  in  your  list,  are  all  high  grade. 
The  bonds,  too,  are  of  good  average  quality,  and  are 
well  diversified  as  to  type.  Your  understanding  that 
the  Canadian  Northern  5's,  recently  offered  in  the  local 
markets,  are  equipments,  is  correct. 


449. —  Minnesota.  Q.  What  do  you  think  of 
investments  in  new  insurance  companies  and  electric 
roads,  in  general? 

y4.  Long  observation  of  promotions  in  the  field 
of  fire  and  life  insurance  has  served  to  convince  us 
'^hat  the  stocks  of  newly  organized  enterprises  of  these 


types  are  about  as  far  from  being  conservative  invest- 
ment propositions  as  anything  one  might  imagine. 
Even  those  that  are  honestly  and  logically  conceived 
are,  in  our  opinion,  very  speculative  business  proposi- 
tions entirely  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
investor  whose  circumstances  demand  care  and  con- 
servatism in  the  management  of  his  surplus  funds. 
In  a  general  way,  the  securities  of  electric  railway 
companies  have  made  a  very  satisfactory  record. 
They  cannot,  of  course,  be  recommended  indiscrimin- 
ately, for  there  have  been  mistakes  and  abuses  in  the 
promotion  of  such  enterprises,  just  as  there  have  been 
in  other  fields  of  activity.  Properly  selected  public 
utility  bonds  offer  an  excellent  means  of  investment  to 
yield  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  per  cent.  The  majority 
of  the  best  issues  of  this  type  are  handled  as  the  special- 
ties of  reputable  banking  houses,  and  do  not  appear 
among  the  securities  that  are  listed  on  the  established 
exchanges. 


450. —  New  York.  Q.  I  have  $4,000  to  invest, 
and  should  be  glad  to  have  you  make  suggestions  as 
to  how  to  place  the  money,  security  of  principal  to 
be  considered,  with  an  average  income  of  about  5  per 
cent. 

^.  If  you  are  desirous  of  putting  this  money  away 
permanently  for  income,  with  no  possibility  of  its 
having  to  be  drawn  upon  to  meet  current  needs,  or 
some  emergency,  and  therefore,  making  it  practicable 
for  you  to  give  up  all  thought  of  the  market,  or  nearly 
so,  one  plan  that  we  think  might  appeal  to  you  would 
be  the  division  of  the  funds  among  well  selected  mort- 
gages, municipal  bonds,  railroad  and  public  utility 
bonds.  On  a  mortgage,  it  should  be  possible  for  you 
to  get  6  per  cent,  at  least  with  a  very  satisfactory 
amount  of  security.  If  you  ^ere  to  choose  a  bond  of 
some  small  and  less  widely  known  municipality,  such 
as  a  Western  or  Southern  township  or  school  district, 
you  could  get  5  per  cent,  on  that  part  of  your  fund, 
and  have  a  type  of  security  which  has  a  most  excellent 
record  for  safety.  Under  present  market  conditions, 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  discrimination,  you 
could  get  a  railroad  bond  that  would  be  good  to 
hold  permanentiv  to  yield  as  much  as  4!  per  cent., 
and  perhaps  a  little  more.  And  on  a  high  grade 
public  service  corporation  bond  you  could  get  a 
yield  of  at  least  5  per  cent.  Such  an  arrangement 
wuuld  give  an  average  net  yield  of  approximately  5} 
per  cent. 


.-IJdittonal  comment  on  inirstmrni  subjects  will  be 
found  on  a  following J>aze  undefmr^ading  "Talks  to 
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INVESTMENTS 

The  Tariff  and  Your  July 

Dividends 

Will  the  proposed  Tariff  Legislation  ^affect 
your  investments  unfavorably?  Do  you  know 
that  public  utility  bonds  can  not  be  influenced 
by  Tariff  changes?  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  their  present  popularity. 
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ducing  properties  on  Manhattan  Island,  New  York  City,  are  the  security 
behind  an  investment  in  New  York  Real  Estate  Security  Company 

Gold  Mortgage  Bonds 

0  Denominations :  $100,  $500,  $1,000 

Protected  hj  Tnut  Mortfsfe  Iiterest  Payable  Scm-AwmUj 

4  These  Bonds  do  not  appeal  to  the  speculator.  They  do  appeal  to 
inoetiora^  being  safe,  conservative,  non-fluctuating — not  affected,  like 
ordinary  stocks  and  bonds,  by  "money  market"  manipulations. 
^  Put  some  of  your  saoings  or  surplus  to  work  at  once.  You  can  invest 
$100,  $300,  $1,000,  or  more,  with  the  same  high  degree  of  safety. 
^  Write  today  JFor  the  facts — in  our  new  illustrated  Booklet  73. 

NEW  YORK    REAL  ESTATE    SECURITY  CO. 
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"BLUE  SKY"  LAWS  MULTIPLYING 

How  the  sentiment  of  the  country  for  laws  to  re- 
strict the  practice  of  selling  worthless  securities  has 
grown  since  the  passage  of  the  so-called  "Blue  Sky" 
law  of  Kansas  in  March,  1911,  is  shown  in  a  bulletin 
recently  issued  by  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association 
of  America. 

Twelve  out  of  thirty-seven  states,  whose  legislatures 
have  been  in  session  this  year,  have  put  such  statutes 
on  their  books.  They  are  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Idaho, 
Maine,  Missouri,  Montana,  Michigan,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  Vermont. 
Two  states,  Iowa  and  Colorado,  passed  bills,  which,  at 
last  accounts,  were  awaiting  the  approval  of  their 
Governors.  And  one  state,  Indiana,  passed  a  bill, 
which  Governor  Ralston  vetoed  on  the  grounds  of 
unconstitutionality,  and,  as  all  honest  bankers  hope 
thereby  laid  a  ghost. 

The  Indiana  bill,  like  most  of  the  others,  was  closely 
patterned  after  the  Kansas  law.  It  provided,  among 
other  things,  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  officer  to 
pass  on  all  securities  offered  for  sale,  and  gave  him  the 
power  to  decide,  on  the  basis  of  certain  detailed  informa- 
tion 'required,  who  should,  and  who  should  not  be 
licensed  to  have  dealings  with  investors. 

In  his  veto  message.  Governor  Ralston  made  his 
point  of  doubtful  constitutionality  by  stating  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  appointment 
of  a. State  officer  to  pass  on  securities  opened  up  a  field 
for  dealers  to  vend  their  wares  by  misrepresenting  them 
as  endorsed  by  the  commonwealth.  He  also  declared 
that,  though  such  a  law  was  commendable  "in  its 
intent  to  annihilate  the  schemer  and  illegitimate  dealer, 
its  means  and  methods  put  too  great  a  handicap  upon 
legitimate  business." 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Investment  Bankers' 
Association  has  been  urging;  and,  except  for  the  point 
of  unconstitutionality,  what  Bank  Commissioner 
Dolley,  the  father  of  the  original  law,  was  fair  minded 
enough  to  admit,  when  he  took  the  initiative  in  getting 
an  amendment  to  the  Kansas  Act,  which  makes  special 
provision  for  the  reputable  dealer  in  securities. 

Indiana  has  hit  upon  the  happy  solution  of  having  a 
commission  of  experts  make  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  "blue  sky"  legislation  before  taking  it  up 
again.  This  is  a  precedent,  which  everybody  would 
like  to  see  followed  by  the  twelve  states,  now  known 
to  be  considering  laws  of  similar  character,  and  by 
the  others  that  will  doubtless  follow  suit.  It  seems  an 
entirely  logical  way  to  get  at  a  workable  measure 
which  will  furnish  a  real  weapon  against  the  vendor  of 
stocks  and  bonds  of  the  get-rich-quick  variety,  and 
at  the  same  time  leave  the  way  open  for  responsible 
investment  bankers  to  carry  on  their  business  without 
undue  delay  and  embarrassment. 

To  save  for  innocent  investors  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  go  annually  into  enterprises  from 
which  there  isn't  the  slightest  chance  of  return,  is,  of 
course,  tremendously  important;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  any  law,  framed  to  accomplish  that,  largely  de- 
feats its  own  pupose,  if  it  puts  too  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  profitable  employment  of  those  millions 
in  the  development  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country. 
SOME  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  The  World's  Work  reaches 


its  readers.  New  York  City  will  have  sold  an  issue  of 
145,000,000  "corporate  stock,"  or  long  term  (fifty 
year)  bonds. 

A  great  deal  of  importance  always  attaches  to  the 
offerings  of  new  securities  by  this  big  municipality, 
but  this  year,  there  was  more  than  usual.  It  was  not 
because  of  the  size  of  the  issue  —  for  the  city  has  dis- 
posed of  many  millions  more  bonds  at  a  single  sale  — 
but  because  its  interest  rate  was  fixed  at  4i  per  cent. 
This  was  only  the  second  or  third  time  in  the  history 
of  New  York  that  such  a  high  rate  had  been  offered. 
The  last  time  it  was  deemed  necessary  was  in  1908, 
when  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  a  great  financial 
upheaval.  As  Comptroller  Prendergast  explained,  in 
announcing  the  terms  of  the  latest  offering,  the  high 
rate  was  impelled  "by  world  conditions  involving 
capital,"  which  was  to  say  that  people  are  insistently 
demanding  better  returns  on  the  money  they  have  for 
investment,  whether  they  put  it  into  railroad,  indus- 
trial, or  public  utility  securities,  or  into  the  tax-secured 
promises  to  pay  of  the  first  city  of  America. 

Similar,  though  perhaps  not  quite  as  striking,  indica- 
tions of  present  day  investment  tendencies,  might  be 
multiplied.  Take  as  an  example,  the  offering  of 
130,000,000  general  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  a  few  weeks  ago.  It 
was  an  offering  of  seasoned  investment  bonds  of  the 
first  water — the  "legal  for  savings  banks  and  trust 
funds"  variety.  Former  issues,  similarly  secured,  had 
been  made  at  3^  and  4  per  cent.  Yet  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  tempt  the  investing  public  this  time  to 
establish  the  rate  of  interest  at  4}  per  cent.,  and  to 
offer  the  bonds  at  less  than  par. 

As  this  comment  is  written  in  advance  of  the  com- 
petitive bidding  for  the  New  York  City  bonds,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  exactly  the  price  at  which  individual 
investors  will  have  the  opportunity  of  buying  them. 
Brokers  have  a  way  of  anticipating  future  offerings  of 
such  securities,  however,  and  have  perfected  a  system 
of  buying  and  selling  among  themselves  what  they 
call  "when  issued  contracts."  Sometimes  they  are 
far  wrong  in  their  guesses  about  what  prices  the 
securities  will  actually  bring,  but  not  often.  Their 
guess  about  the  New  York  City  bonds  was  that  the 
average  of  the  hundreds  of  bids  certain  to  be  received 
for  them  would  be  about  101,  which,  for  a  4I  per  cent. 
security  with  fifty  years  to  run,  would  mean  a  yield  on 
the  investment  of  about  4.45  per  cent. 

In  this  country,  small  investors  do  not  apply  for 
their  bonds  directly  to  the  municipalities  to  anywhere 
near  the  extent  they  do  abroad  —  in  France,  for 
example  —  although  they  may  do  so  by  conforming  to 
certain  rules.  That  is  why  a  large  proportion  of  New 
York  City's  new  $45,000,000  issue  will  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  investment  bankers,  ready  for  distribution 
to  their  clients.  In  other  words,  the  interested  in- 
vestor's opportunity  to  obtain  these  desirable  bonds 
at  favorable  prices  will  continue  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the -sale  is  a  closed  incident,  so  far  as  New 
York  City  is  concerned.  Nor  need  the  size' of  the 
investor's  surplus  deter  him  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.  New  York  City  bonds  are  among 
the  most  conservative  investments  available  in  small 
denominations.  ^^  r^r^r^}r->~ 
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A  LITTLE  BOOK  ABOUT  OURSELVES 


We  are  going  to 
send  to  the  writers  of 
some  of  the  friendly 
letters  we  receivea  lit- 
tle book  we  are  just 
printing  about  our 
home  here  in  Garden 
City.  It  may  be  very 
bad  form  to  do  this, 
and  worse  form  still 
to  print  this  fragment 
of  a  business  auto- 
biography at  all,  but 
we  have  p>ersuaded 
oursdves  to  think  that 
when  such  friendly 
letters  come  from 
homes  which  we  have 
the  great  privilege  of 
entering,  they  might 
Bke  to  see  in  picture 
and  in  description  the 
h<Hne  from  which 
these  books  and 
magazines  go. 

One  of   the   finest . 
things     which     ever 
happened  to  us  was  a 

letter  from  a  lady  who  had  written  a 
book,  and  she  decided  to  send  it  to  us, 
she  said,  because  she  heard  that  in  our  shop 
no  worker  was  more  than  forty  feet  from 
a  window.  That  manuscript  was  "The 
Wind  Before  the  Dawn,"  and  when  published 
gave  joy  and  hope  to  a  hundred  thousand 
readers,  and  it  will  give  joy  to  many  hundred 
thousands  more  before  it  goes  to  the  place 
where  all  good  books  must  finally  go.  It  is 
this  touch  which  comes  to  us  that  makes  for 
inspiration.  Some  12,000  books  and  20,000 
or  more  magazines  go  from  our  doors  on 
practically  every  working  day  except  Saturday, 
when  we  take  it  easy.  Where  do  they  go^ 
and  how  in  the  world  do  we  manage  to  sell 
'em  to  an  overfed  public?  Every  one  must 
enter  a  home  somewhere  and"  be  read,  too. 
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I  as  we  can't  comjjel 
I  people  to  buy.  So, 
too,  they  must  give 
pleasure  or  help  in 
the  majority  of  cases, 
but  we  have  wished 
a  thousand  times  to 
know  what  becomes 
of  these  millions  of 
books  and  magazines 
which  spread  like 
a  snow-storm  over 
America  and  Eu- 
rope and  Canada, 
and  Australia  and 
wherever  English  is 
read. 

TO    FRIENDS   NEAR 
AND    FAR 

To  all  of  these  good 
friends  of  ours  who 
keep  our  wheels  go- 
ing and  who  take 
throughour  endeavors' 
the  writings  of  our 
other  good  friends, 
the  authors,  we  offer 
our  thanks,  and  if  they  would  not  regard  us  as 
too  egotistical,  we  should  like  to  send  them  our 
new  Uttle  book  about  our  home  here  in  Garden 
City  —  the  Country  Life  Press  —  which  at 
this  time  of  year  is  a  fine  place  to  work, 
surrounded  by  gardens  with  thousands  of 
irises,  peonies,  roses,  and  other  business  frivoli- 
ties. -  They  may  not  properly  be  considered 
a  part  of  a  publishing  business,  but  as  in  the 
case  of  the  friendly  letters,  we  like  them. 

AN    AFFAIR    OF   STATE 

If  you  would  like  a  book  which  will  keep 
you  awake  nights,  get  and  read  J.  C.  Snaith's 
new  novel  of  English  life  called  "An  Affair  of 
State,'*  which  The  Outlook  says  "deserv^es  to 
rank  with  the  best  fic^n-prodnction  of 
the  decade."         Digitized  by  CrrOOglC 
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We  published  an  article  in  the  World's 
Work  for  April  which  we  entitled 
"Teaching  Real  Life  in  School."  The 
author  was  Mr.  Willis  B.  Anthony,  and  his 
story  was  about  his  successful  work  to  make 
the  studies  of  the  classroom  practical  prob- 
lems and  exercises  of  the  everyday  life  of 
Fitchburg  (Mass.)  into  which  the  pupils  of 
the  Practical  Art3  School  will  graduate. 
Just  three  weeks  after  the  April  magazine 
was  published,  we  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.   Anthony  from   which   we  quote: 

An  influential  superintendent  called  on  me  at 
the  school  last  week.  He  had  come  from  a 
meeting  the  night  before  with  his  school  com- 
mittee. He  had  spent  part  of  the  evening  out- 
lining the  ideas  that  he  wished  to  carry  out  in 
a  new  pre- vocational  school  that  he  hoped  to 
establish  next  year. 

"I  saw  something  just   like  those  plans  in 
.  April  World's  Work,"  interrupted  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.     "Such  work  will  receive  our 
hearty  support.     Go  ahead  with  your  plans." 

Such  letters  as  this  —  and  happily  we  get 
many  like  it  —  emphasize  the  community 
of  interest  that  exists  between  the  makers 
of  this  magazine  and  its  readers  and  that 
we  cherish  as  the  most  prized  reward  of 
our  work.  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
.  know  that  in  general  we  are  able  to  interest 
and  divert  the  minds  of  those  who  read 
and  appreciate  the  material  which  we  gather 
and  refine.  But  it  is  a  deeper  and  more 
abiding  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  serve 
them  also,  that  we  are  often  able  to  bring 
new  resources  of  inspiration  to  the  earnest 
folk  who  are  about  the  work  of  the  world. 

(f^  In  this  connection,  a  letter  lately  re- 
-^  ceived  from  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
the  head  of  Tuskegee  Negro  Institute,  is 
of  interest.     He  savs: 


It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  am  holding 
a  series  of  meetings  this  week  with  our  196 
instructors  and  having  one  of  your  series  of 
articles  bearing  upon  the  newer  education  read 
in  each  meeting.  This  morning  we  read  an 
article  describing  the  work  being  done  at  the 
Fitchburg  Normal  School  in  Massachusetts. 
To-morrow  we  are  going  to  read  the  one  by  Mr. 
Stockbridge  on  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  following  day  we  will  take  up  Governor 
Eberhart's  article  on  the  work  being  done  in 
Minnesota. 

(t^  Mr.  J.  H.  Merriam  went  to  Chicago 
-^  in  April  on  behalf  of  the  World's 
Work  to  attend  the  first  National  Con- 
ference on  Farm  Credit.  Mr.  Merriam 
is  making  a  special  study  of  the  great 
problem  of  organizing  country  life,  par- 
ticularly that  phase  of  its  organization  that 
shall  supply  the  farmers  with  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  finance  both  the  permanent 
improvements  of  their  property  and  the 
extra  yearly  strain  of  harvesting  and  market- 
ing their  crops.  He  found  at  the  Conference 
a  group  of  farmers,  bankers,  college  men, 
and  editors  of  farm  papers.  The  discussion, 
which  lasted  for  four  days,  brought  these 
men  to  a  common  ground  of  understanding 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  search  for  better 
methods  of  cooperation  between  the  sources 
of  capital  and  the  farmers  who  need  it. 
Another  meeting  will  be  held  in  1914  in 
Chicago,  and  to  that  meeting  these  men  will 
bring  the  fruits  of  a  year  of  study  of  this 
problem.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Merriam 
has  established  connections  with  many 
of  the  most  thoughtful  men  who  are  engaged 
in  its  solution.  Their  generous  aid  has 
added  greatly  to  his  accumulation  of  data 
on  farm  credits,  which  will  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  readers  of  the  World's  Work 
in   forthcoming   articles. 
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Just  what  kind  of  a  tire 
do  you  want? 

Pick  out  the  features  you  want  to  find  in  the  tires  you  buy. 
You  want  generous  mileage,  full  rated  size,  flexibility,  protec- 
tion against  rim  cutting,  ease  of  manipulation  and  security  of 
&stening. 

Measure  up  this  ideal  tire  a^inst  every  other  tire  on  the  market  and  then  com- 
pare with  a  United  States  Tire. 

You  will  find  United  States  Tires  combine  all  these  identical  features  of  your 
tire  in  a  way  that  no  other  tire  on  the  market  approaches. 

We  believe  that  every  tire  maker  in  the  country  has  been  making  the  very  best 
ideal  tires  that  his  facilities  would  permit. 

Some  of  these  tires  have  been  greatly  strengthened  at  one  or  two  points — some 
at  others. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  general  comment  among  dealers,  car  owners  and  car  manufac- 
turers, that  never  has  any  tire  combined  all  these  special  points  of  superiority 
as  do 

United  States  Tires 


In  the  matter  of  mileage — the  most  accurate 
tests  have  proven  that  United  States  Tires 
today  yield  on  an  average  from  25  to  50% 
more  mileage  than  was  ever  given  by  any 
make  of  tire  previous  to  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  Tire  Company. 

No  tire  hat  ever  been  made  with  a  larger 
average  size  or  a  larger  average  air  capa- 
city than  the  United  States  Dunlop. 

No  tire  hat  ever  been  made  as  flexible  or  as 
resilient  as  the  United  States  Dunlop. 


Thit  it  the  firtt  and  only  tire  that  has  ever 
been  abtolutely  guaranteed  against  rim- 
cutting. 

It  It  by  long  oddt  the  easiest  tire  in  the  world 
to  put  on  or  take  oflF — yet  it  can't  possibly 
come  off  the  rim  until  you  are  ready  to 
take  it  off. 

In  fact  if  you  were  to  have  a  tire  built  to  your 
order  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  spe- 
cify a  single  desirable  feature  that  you 
can't  get  today  in  a  United  States  Tire. 


If  this  is  the  kind  of  a  tire  that  you  want  to  use,  United  States  Tires  ought  to 
be  the  exclusive  equipment  on  your  car  this  season. 

They  are  made  in  Plain,  Chain  and  Nobby  treads  and  in  three  styles  of  fasten- 
ing, including  the  famous  Dunlop  (straight  side). 


Cost  no  more  than  you  d^vt  asked  to  pay  for  other  kinds 


m. 
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A  WINTER  of  wars  abroad  and 
political  upheaval  at  home, 
followed  by  more  wars  abroad 
and  floods  and  tariff  revision 
at  home,  contrary  to  pre- 
cedent brings  a  busy  summer.  In  spite 
of  the  many  disturbing  occurrences  and  the 
more  numerous  threatened  disturbances, 
the  United  States  is  enjoying  a  more  than 
average  prosperity.  It  is  exhibiting  anew 
its  fundamental  strength. 

Yet  there  is  not  a  buoyant  mood  among 
those  who  direct  the  great  enterprises  of 
the  country.  The  incoming  of  thfe  Wilson 
Administration  is  the  first  step  iri  a-  far 
more  fundamental  change  than  merely 
the  changing  of  the  govc;rnmental  ma- 
chinery from  one  group  of  men  to  another. 
For  fifty  years  the  criterion  by  which 
the  United  States  judged  itself  was  busi- 
ness. If  a  measure  were  good  for  business, 
it  was  good  for  the  country;  if  it  were 
bad  for  business,  it  was  bad  for  the  country. 
To  change  the  standard  by  which  the 
country  judges  itself  from  the  narrower 
classification  of  the  special  welfare  of 
business  to  the  broad  foundation  of  the 
welfare  of  the  consuming  man  —  to  do 
this  without  destruction  and  without 
animosity  requires  a  man  of  patience  and 


quiet  courage.  It  is  our  good  fortune 
that  President  Wilson  is  such  a  man. 

Enlightened  self-interest  has  brought 
a  large  proportion  of  business  to  believe 
in  this  new  standard;  for,  after  all,  be- 
hind every  business  is  a  man,  a  part  of  the 
great  mass  upon  whose  real  prosperity  all 
firm  business  prosperity  rests. 

But,  however  beneficial  and  necessary 
the  change  itself,  the  process  is  disturbing. 
New  tariffs  and  new  laws  for  business 
interrupt  the  even  flow  of  daily  trans- 
actions. The  business  world  as  a  whole 
feels  that  it  would  be  false  to  the  past 
if  it  were  not  a  little  apprehensive  of 
the  future,  and  our  corporate  affairs  will 
therefore  be  managed  conservatively. 
And  this  conservatism  among  business 
men  and  a  sober,  almost  solemn,  feeling  of 
responsibility  that  pervades  the  Adminis- 
tration at  Washington  augur  well  for  a 
careful  and  considerate  carrying  out  of  the 
changes  which  the  public  has  demanded. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  railroads,  the 
factories,  and  the  farms  are  busy,  espe- 
cially the  farms.  The  unprecedented 
fruitfulness  of  the  land  forced  a  good  year 
upon  a  doubting  public  and  it  now  seems 
as  if  nature  this  year  again  is  plentifully 
coming  to  our  aid. 
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THE  JAPANESE  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WHOSE  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE 
ENACTMENT  OF  A  STATE  LAW  TO  PREVENT  JAPANESE  IN  CALIFORNIA  FROM  OWNING  OR  LEAS- 
ING AGRICULTURAL  LANDS,  BROUGHT  THAT  RECURRENT  SITUATION  AGAIN  JNTO  FIRST  PROM- 
INENCE  AS  A   NATIONAL   PROBLEM  [See  page  1951 
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SIR  CECIL  ARTHUR  SPRING-RICE 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  DIPLOMATIST  WHO  HAS  SUCCEEDED  THE   RT.   HON.  JAMES   BRYCE   AS  THE 
BRITISH  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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By  courtesy  of  the  Chautaiiqua  Tnm 

DR.  GEORGE  E.  VINCENT 

WHO  HAS  REORGANIZED  THE  TEACHING  FORCE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,   IN   BOTH 
PERSONNEL  AND  METHODS,  DURING  THE  TWO  YEARS  SINCE  HE  BECAME  ITS  PRESIDENT 
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PROF.  T.  N.  CARVER 

ONE  OF  THE  FOREMOST  ECONOMISTS  OF  OUR  TIME,  WHO  HAS  TAKEN  CHARGE  OF  THE 
GREAT  WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  BETTER  THE  METHODS  OF  MARKET- 
ING THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
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MR.  WILBUR  J.  CARR 

UNDER  WHOSE  ADMINISTRATION  AS  DIRECTOR,  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  HAS  MADE  A  NOTEWORTHY  ADVANCE  IN  THE  QUALITY  OF  ITS  PERSONNEL  AND  IN  THE 
EFFICIENCY   OF    ITS    WORK   TO    PROMOTE    AMERICAN    TRADE    ABROAD  (See  page  gos] 
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MR.  RICHARD  GARY  MORSE 

WHO  HAS  BEEN  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
YOUNG  men's  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  FORTY-FOUR  YEARS,  AND  WHO  HAS  HELPED,  DUR- 
ING THAT  TIME,  TO  BUILD  UP  THAT  ASSOCIATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  A  SMALL  ORGANI- 
ZATION  TO   ITS   PRESENT  MEMBERSHIP  OF  MORE  THAN   HALF   A   MILLION   MEN  [See  pi«e  aofij 
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MRS.  WILLIAM  C  STORY 

OF  NEW  YORK,  WHO  WAS  RECENTLY  ELECTED  PRESIDENT-<}ENERAL  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  A  WOMEN's  PATRIOTIC  SOCIETY  WHICH  NOW  HAS  MORE  THAN 
TWELVE  HUNDRED  CHAPTERS  AND  MORE  THAN  NINETY-FIVE  THOUSAND  MEMBERS 
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SIR  GILBERT   PARKER 

WHOSE  LATEST  NOVEL,  "THE  JUDGMENT  HOUSE,"  BRINGS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR 
WRITERS  OF  THIS  GENERATION  AGAIN  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC  WITH  AN  IMPORTANT  CONTRIBU- 
TION  TO   CURRENT   FICTION  [See  page  »go] 
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GENERAL  MARIO  MENOCAL 

WHO  TOOK  OFFICE  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  CUBA  ON  MAY  20TH 
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REV.  HENRY  COLLIN  MINTON 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    SECOND    WORLD'S    CHRISTIAN    CITIZENSHIP    CONFERENCE    WHICH    WILL 
GATHER   AT   PORTLAND,   ORE.,   ON   JUNE   29TH 
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KAISER  WILHELM    II 

THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HIS  ACCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE 
WILL  BE  CELEBRATED  ON    JUNE    I  5TH  [See -The  March  of  Events'] 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 

UPPER  picture:  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  AFTER  THE  CONFLAGRATION  OF  I90I ;  LOWER 
picture:  the  same  view  in  I9I3.  the  population  of  JACKSONVILLE  IN  I9OO  WAS 
28,000;    IN    IQIO,   57,000,  AN   INCREASE  OF  MORE  THAN    100   PER   CENT.   IN  TEN    YEARS 
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AN  HONEST  TARIFF 

THE  most  significant  fact  about  the 
Underwood  tariff  bill  is  that  it  is 
an  honest  bill.  It  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era.  It  is  the  first 
honest  tariff  since  the  Civil  War;  for  in  a 
republic  a  tariff  can  not  be  called  honest 
that  is  designed  to  enrich  a  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many,  particularly  if  the 
few  that  are  to  be  enriched  are  the  de- 
signers of  the  schedules.  In  the  past, 
Mr.  Dingley,  a  woolen  manufacturer,  was 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  raised  the  woolen  schedule.  Later 
Mr.  Aldrich,  as  leader  of  the  Senate,  al- 
lowed his  cotton  and  woolen  manufactur- 
ing constituents  to  prepare  the  cotton 
and  woolen  schedules  to  their  own  liking. 
In  the  making  of  an  honest  tarifl"  Mr. 
Underwood,  representing  an  iron  and  steel 
district,  reduces  the  rates  on  these  articles. 
As  he  put  it,  if  he  had  to  be  a  special 
pleader  for  the  interests  that  happen  to  be 
located  in  his  district,  he  "would  be  un- 
worthy to  bear  a  commission  from  the 
great  Democratic  party  of  this  country." 
It  is  a  contrast  that  tells  dramatically 
the  changed  attitude  toward  the  tariff. 
It  would  be  more  encouraging  if  all  the 
Democr^ic  members  of  Congress  were  as 
courageous  as  Mr.  Underwood.  Some  of 
them,  though  elected  on  a  low  tariff  plat- 
form, dare  not  advocate  a  reduction  on  the 
products  of  their  own  districts  for  fear  of 
losing  their  seats.  They  present  a  sorry 
spectacle,  and  their  lack  of  courage  will 
leave  them  with  diminished  influence 
among  their  fellows.  But  in  spite  of  these 
men,  the  new  tariff  is  honestly  conceived 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  little  incident 
that  is  an  indication  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  spirit  in  which  this  tariff  bill 
was  prepared  and  the  spirit  in  which  its 
predecessors  were  made.  Ever  since  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  became  law  (even 
while  it  was  being  passed)  "jokers"  have 
been  coming  to  light  —  little  phrases 
cunningly  devised  to  look  as  if  they  meant 
one  thing  and  to  effect  another  result. 
While  this  present  bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion a  manufacturer  appeared  before 


the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  ask 
that,  in  reducing  the  tariff  on  his  articles, 
it  be  reduced  equally  on  the  raw  and 
manufactured  products.  Before  the  Com- 
mittee decided  upon  the  point  an  unin- 
tentional "joker"  crept  into  the  bill,  taking 
care  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  manufacturer 
saw  the  joker  he  hastened  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  showed  it  to  them,  explain- 
ing that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  he 
would  rather  lose  his  point  than  gain  it 
in  this  old-fashioned  manner  which  would 
leave  him  open  to  suspicion.  As  he 
expressed  it,  "this  bill  has  been  made 
with  all  the  cards  on  the  table." 

It  is  a  change  in  principles  and  methods, 
not  so  much  a  change  in  men.  The 
framers  of  this  bill  are  not  necessarily 
better  men  personally  than  the  framers  of 
the  dishonest  tariffs.  These  measures 
were  passed  with  the  votes  and  support 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men and  honorable  men  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  But  this  is  not  inconsistent.  To 
find  a  parallel  you  have  only  to  look  back 
to  another  economic  fallacy  of  special 
privilege  —  the  institution  of  slavery.  It, 
also,  was  maintained  by  as  honest  and  as 
high-minded  men  as  were  in  the  country. 
It  cost  a  war  to  rid  us  of  that  economic 
error.  If  the  Underwood  bill  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  tariff  making,  as 
it  seems  to  be,  we  are  getting  rid  of  this 
second  practice  of  privilege  very  cheaply. 

But  it  is  not  a  perfect  tariff  bill.  It  is 
not  even  a  scientific  tariff  bill.  The  men 
who  framed  it  have  been  struggling  over 
tariff  schedules  for  four  years.  They 
probably  know  more  about  them  than 
any  one  else  in  the  country.  But,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  bill  is  not  a 
scientific  tariff.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing.  The  ramifications  of  trade  are  so 
infinite  and  so  inter-related  that  no  human 
mind  can  prophesy  all  the  results  of  a 
change  in  the  rates  in  even  one  schedule. 
Any  tariff  is  a  restraint  of  trade  that  dams 
or  deflects  the  currents  of  commerce  from 
their  natural  channels.  The  rates  in  the 
Underwood  bill  are  not  fair,  one  compared 
with  another.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
should  be.  But  they  represent  an  honest 
effort  at  fairness,  an  endeavor  to  get  rid 
of  the  most  glaring  schedules  of   favor- 
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itism,  an  attempt  to  lighten  the  load  of  the 
common  man. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  fear  of  tariff 
revision  is  not  nearly  so  extreme  as  it 
was  four  years  ago.  When  a  cry  of 
calamity  would  block  the  revision  of  the 
tariff,  the  cry  was  forthcoming.  Now  that 
it  would  not  be  effective,  it  is  not  made; 
and  in  private  conversation  you  may  hear 
manufacturers  saying,  even  with  pride, 
"Well,  let  'em  take  the  tariff  off,  I  guess 
1  can  get  along."  And,  of  course,  with 
few  exceptions  they  will;  for  there  is 
much  more  of  the  American  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  success  in  our  manufacturers 
than  they  themselves  have  been  willing 
to  admit.  Leaning  upon  the  charity  of 
the  tariff  had  begun  to  sap  their  manhood. 
But  in  the  face  of  a  changed  condition, 
which  many  of  them  have  wisely  dis- 
counted already,  there  is  little  fear  of  their 
fulfilling  their  own  direful  prophecies. 
Not  that  such  changed  conditions  are 
easy  to  meet;  for  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
just  what  effect  reductions  in  rates  will 
have  on  any  one  particular  factory:  but 
even  the  most  fearful  beneficiary  of  pro- 
tection has  no  serious  apprehension  con- 
cerning the- prosperity  of  the  great  bulk 
of  our  industry. 


THE  INCOME  TAX 

LIKE  the  rates  of  the  new  tariff,  the 
provisions  of  the  income  tax  bill 
are  not  perfect.  That  bill  is  an 
effort  to  raise  revenue  in  a  fairer  fashion 
than  by  the  tariff.  Probably  in  time 
experience  will  point  the  way  to  a  better 
income  tax  law.  But  in  the  meantime 
there  is  a  fundamental  merit  which  this 
income  tax  measure  has  in  common  with 
any  other  income  tax  bill:  It  is  a  direct 
tax  that  sharply  brings  home  to  the 
people  the  fact  that  they  furnish  the 
money  that  the  Government  spends. 
The  old  himibug  that  the  foreigner  paid 
the  tariff  can  not  be  applied  to  the  income 
tax.  Because  the  tariff  tax  was  merged 
in  the  price  of  our  purchases  we  could  not 
tell  just  how  much  it  was.  There  is  no 
such  vagueness  about  the  income  tax. 
Its  directness  is  likely  gradually  to  edu- 
cate us  to  a  less   extravagant   idea  of 


national  expenditures.  Certainly  in  this 
new  era  of  a  low  tariff  and  an  income  tax 
we  shall  not  be  forced  to  devise  wasteful 
means  to  dissipate  surpluses  in  the  Federal 
Treasury  that  were  collected  under  a 
tariff  that  was  designed  as  protection  for 
favorite  industries. 


A  RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 

THE  cooperation  between  the  lead- 
ers in  Congress  and  the  President 
in  the  handling  of  the  tariff 
measure  and  the  attitude  that  all  con- 
cerned hold  toward  the  currency  question 
give  the  Democratic  party  a  new  aspect. 
In  spite  of  the  Democratic  stand-pat  Sena- 
tors, the  Democratic  party  is  fairly  well 
knit  together.  It  more  nearly  approaches 
being  a  responsible  party  than  did  its  pre- 
decessor. There  is  a  tendency  toward 
cooperation  between  Congress  and  the 
President  concerning  the  tariff  which  makes 
it  more  nearly  like  a  British  government 
measure  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see. 

The  President  and  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress were  elected  upon  the  same  platform 
to  do  the  same  thing,  and  the  obvious  thing 
is  to  get  together  and  do  it.  Mr.  Wilson 
revived  an  old  custom  as  a  graceful  way  of 
making  the  first  move  in  the  harmonious 
cooperation  between  the  legislative  and 
administrative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  the  President  has  not  usurped 
the  functions  of  the  House  nor  trod  upon 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate!  Mr.  Under- 
wood's position  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  is  certainly  as 
powerful  and  as  useful  to  the  public,  now 
that  Mr.  Wilson  goes  to  the  Capitol,  as 
Mr.  Payne's  position  was  when  he  visited 
Mr.  Taft  at  the  White  House.  The  next 
obvious  step  is,  not  only  to  allow  but  on 
certain  occasions  to  require  the  Cabinet 
members  to  be  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  In  their  hands  is 
the  information  upon  which  many  of  the 
laws  should  be  based,  and  in  their  hands, 
also,  is  the  administration  of  the  laws 
after  they  are  passed.  The  coordination 
of  the  Government's  activities  demands 
that  Congress  be  able  to  get  at  the  admin- 
istrative parts  of  the  Government  more 
intimately  and  easily.     At  present,  when 
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it  wishes  to  know  anything  from  a  Depart- 
ment it  makes  a  request  for  documents  and 
it  gets  documents  instead  of  facts;  or 
else  it  goes  through  the  cumbersome  pro- 
cess of  appointing  an  investigating  com- 
mittee which  half  the  time  is  not  ready 
to  report  until  after  the  immediate  use  for 
the  facts  has  passed.  Congress  constitutes 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  people's 
business,  and  certainly  it  ought  to  have 
free,  easy,  and  intimate  access  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  business  which  it  directs.  Fre- 
quent human  contact  between  Congress 
and  the  Cabinet  would  clear  away  many 
unfortunate  misunderstandings  and  jeal- 
ousies between  the  legislators  and  the 
administrators  which  have  been  too  com- 
mon in  the  past.  Nor  would  this  change 
entail  either  loss  or  transfer  of  powers;  it 
would  merely  put  better  bearings  in  the 
machinery  of  the  Government. 

II 

There  is,  however,  a  reform  in  the 
machinery  of  Congress  itself  which  would 
give  it  a  prestige  which  it  does  not  now 
possess,  and  a  wider  opportunity  for 
leadership.  Mr.  Underwood  is  a  national 
figure  because  he  stands  for  a  great  public 
policy.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  can  hardly 
be  so  classed,  nor  as  yet  Mr.  Glass,  of  the 
Currency  Committee;  nor  do  the  names 
of  Senators  usually  bring  to  the  public 
mind  the  committees  of  which  they  are 
chairmen  or  any  great  public  policy  of 
which  they  are  individually  master  expo- 
nents. The  machinery  of  legislation  is 
cumbersome.  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  private  bills  introduced  every 
year  for  private  pensions,  local  building  — 
all  the  "pork  barrel"  measures  —  and 
many  precious  days  and  weeks  are  spent 
in  "log-rolling"  them  through.  Within 
the  halls  of  Congress  itself  lies  the  remedy. 
It  is  its  own  master.  The  day  it  throws 
off  the  encumbrance  of  private  business 
bills  and  rids  its  members  of  the  annoy- 
ances these  things  entail,  it  will  give  its 
members  the  opportunity  to  stand  for 
great  national  policies,  to  train  big  men  on 
big  questions.  We  might  then  oftener 
find  men  who  in  Congress  so  stamped  their 
individuality  upon  the  public  mind  as  to 


become  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
And  such  simplification  and  added  strength 
in  the  Government  is  not  impossible  to 
conceive  in  this  forward-looking  era. 


FOR  FLEXIBLE  FINANCE 

THE  bone  and  sinew  of  reconstruc- 
tion as  well  as  of  war  is  money. 
The  first  need  of  the  flood  district 
was  money,  and  the  normal  place  to  go 
for  it  was  the  local  banks.  To  meet  the 
immediate  demands  for  cash  these  banks 
drew  upon  the  balances  which  they  had 
in  banks  elsewhere.  But  that,  of  course, 
was  comparatively  small.  Normally  their 
next  step  would  have  been  to  endorse  local 
commercial  paper  and  send  it  to  their 
corresponding  banks  outside  the  flood 
district  and  get  cash  in  itturn.  But  our 
national  banking  law  provides  a  rigid 
ratio  between  cash  reserves  and  liabilities. 
The  correspondent  could  not  send  the 
cash  to  the  flood  district,  no  matter  what 
the  security,  without  depleting  its  reserves 
below  the  legal  limit.  The  current  of 
cash  that  should  have  flowed  to  the  dis- 
trict where  it  was  most  needed  was 
artificially  stemmed.  To  relieve  the  situa- 
tion the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  to 
take  the  clumsy  means  of  depositing 
several  million  dollars  in  the  banks  of  the 
stricken  district. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  examples  of 
a  need  of  a  reform  in  our  currency  laws 
even  if  the  need  were  not  generally  recog- 
nized. What  currency  reform  needs  above 
everything  is  a  sponsor  who  commands  the 
public  confidence.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign, 
therefore,  that  the  President  is  so  keenly 
interested  in  the  subject.  Whether  a 
measure  will  come  up  during  this  extra 
session  of  Congress  is  doubtful,  but  at 
least  the  hearings  have  begun  and  begun 
under  auspicious  circumstances.  There 
seems  to  be  substantial  agreement  between 
Senator  Owen,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Representative  Glass,  of  the  corresponding 
House  committee,  and  the  President.  The 
two  Cabinet  members  with  whom  the 
President  is  chiefly  consulting  on  this 
measure  are  Secretary  McAdoo,  of  the 
Treasury,  a  man  of  exf)erience  in  finance. 
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and  Secretary  Houston,  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  economists. 

Few  bills  begin  life  under  so  favorable 
auspices  for  producing  a  good  measure, 
and  as  it  will  be  a  party  measure  it  will 
have  a  good  opportunity  of  becoming  law. 


POPULARLY  CHOSEN  SENATORS 

THE  recent  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution providing  for  the  popular 
election  of  United  States  Senators, 
following  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
amendment  making  an  income  tax  con- 
stitutional, is  another  indication  of  the 
well  balanced  wisdom  of  the  framers  of 
our  government.  The  men  of  backward- 
looking  minds  have  leaned  upon  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  safeguard  against  change. 
TemperamAitally  they  felt  "change  and 
decay"  to  be  synonymous.  Yet  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  changed  under  its  own 
provisions.  Surely  we  have  lost  nothing 
in  dignity  or  soundness  when  change  is 
made  in  this  way. 

On  the  other  hand  the  reformers,  men  of 
immediate  mind,  demanding  almost  in- 
stantaneous decrees  to  right  this  evil  and 
to  solve  that  problem,  have  caviled  at 
the  Constitution  as  a  refuge  of  "the 
interests,"  a  document  for  conditions  that 
we  have  outgrown.  Yet  under  its  pro- 
visions an  amendment  really  desited  by 
the  people  of  the  land  is  made  in  our 
fundamental  law  in  ten  months  from  the 
time  it  passed  Congress.  Surely  that  is 
quick  enough. 

The  change,  on  the  whole,  is  likely  to 
improve  the  personnel  of  the  Senate  some- 
what, and  greatly  improve  the  esteem  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  public.  The  real 
demand  for  popular  election  of  Senators 
grew  out  of  the  impregnable  position  of 
the  "old  guard"  Senators,  whose  political 
hold  upon  the  legislatures  of  their  states 
was  much  stronger  than  their  hold  upon  the 
public.  With  direct  elections  it  ought 
not  to  be  possible  again  to  have  a  Senate 
so  much  controlled  by  private  interests  as 
that  body  was  during  President  Roosevelt's 
administration  and  during  the  first  part  of 
President  Taft's.  Senator  Foraker,  Sena- 
tor Penrose,  Senator  Aldrich  —  it  is  doubt- 


ful if  men  without  a  broader  sympathy  witl 
the  general  public  than  these  men  had 
would  be  elected  by  popular  vote.  Prob- 
ably, also,  men  of  the  type  represented  b> 
Senator  Lorimer  will  disaopear  perman- 
ently from  the  Senate. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  people  feat 
that  the  change  will  lose  to  the  Senate 
able  men  who  have  not  a  personality  that 
appeals  to  the  public  and  that  their  places 
are  likely  to  be  taken  by  men  who  are 
skilful  politicians  and  little  else,  and  whose 
usefulness  in  a  body  of  constructive  law- 
makers would  be  negligible.  Such  men 
are  painfully  in  evidence  at  times  in  Ameri- 
can public  life  but  they  do  not  frequently 
reach  the  higher  places.  Presidents  have 
been  elected  practically  by  direct  popular 
vote  for  125  years  and  during  that  time 
the  office  has  been  held  several  times  by 
men  of  great  dignity  and  only  mediocre 
ability,  but  never  by  a  shallow  demagogue. 
Of  course  the  Senate,  directly  elected,  will 
have  a  certain  amount  of  demagoguery  in 
it.  It  has  now,  but  under  the  new  method 
of  election  it  should  more  than  offset  any 
increase  in  this  evil  by  a  more  direct 
interest  in  the  whole  public's  business. 


THE  CYCLES  OF  BUSINESS  AND 
POLITICS 

FIFTEEN  years  ago  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  an  industrial  renais- 
sance. Business  was  the  pre- 
dominant note  in  American  life.  So  long 
as  business  prospered,  the  public  bothered 
little  about  the  Government.  In  fact, 
business  took  care  of  that  as  a  kind  of  side 
issue.  Between  that  time  and  now  is  the 
period  of  the  activity  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  credit  those 
two  vigorous  characters  with  a  large  part 
of  the  changed  attitude  that  now  prevails. 
Now  the  Government  is  the  dominant  note 
and,  incidental  to  its  other  functions,  it  is 
busy  making  laws  for  business.  And  the 
force  of  the  revolution  that  has  to  a  large 
measure  freed  national  politics  from  busi- 
ness control  threatened  to  carry  us  very 
much  farther  than  that.  So  large  a  part 
of  the  public  as  the  Progressive  party  is  in 
favor  of  having  commissions  to  re«"ibii^<^ 
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all  kinds  of  business,  as  we  have  been 
forced  to  have  commissions  to  regulate 
the  railroads.  The  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration, on  the  other  hand,  while  it  is 
engaged  in  passing  legislation  fixing  the 
new  relationships  between  business  and 
government,  desires,  once  these  are  fixed, 
to  leave  business  alone.  That  is  the  next 
phase  in  the  cycle:  politics  and  business 
unentangled,  and  both  working  wholly  in 
the  open  without  mutual  interference. 

II 

Among  other  laws  under  discussion  to 
fix  the  status  of  business  are  laws  to  pre- 
vent a  manufacturer  from  making  agree- 
ments with  retailers  to  maintain  a  fixed 
schedule  of  prices  for  his  goods.  Such 
agreements  have  been  held  by  several 
courts  to  restrain  trade  and  to  tend 
toward  monopoly.  The  universal  appli- 
cation of  this  rule  would  make  a  very 
noticeable  change  in  marketing.  Uneeda 
biscuits  might  sell  in  one  place  for  five 
cents  a  package,  as  they  do  now,  and  in 
another  place  at  two  packages  for  nine 
cents.  Ingersoll  watches  would  sell  at  as 
various  prices  as  $1 .50  books  do  now.  At 
least,  that  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  prohibiting  manufacturers 
from  fixing  the  prices  of  their  articles. 

But  the  actual  result  may  be  quite 
different.  The  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company  sells  its  products  through  agents 
who  agree  to  maintain  certain  set  prices. 
Mr.  Eldridge  R.  Johnson,  its  president, 
states  the  case  of  his  company  thus: 

We  market  our  product  in  the  United  States 
through  about  ten  thousand  dealers.  Nine 
tenths  of  them  are  working  hard  for  a  living  on 
limited  capital.  The  other  thousand  possess 
ample  capital.  In  order  to  prevent  the  manip- 
ulation of  prices,  which  would  tend  to  drive 
the  dealers  of  smaller  means  out  of  the  business, 
we  sell  our  goods  subject  to  a  license  agreement 
which  regulates  both  the  wholesale  and  the 
retail  prices.  The  small  dealer,  with  a  capital 
of  $5,000,  has  just  the  same  opportunity  in 
proportion  to  his  capacity  as  has  the  large 
dealer  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000.  We  are 
not  a  monopoly  and  we  do  not  entertain  the 
ambition  to  become  one.  There  are  other 
manufacturers  in  this  country  making  similar 
articles,  and  we  compete  with  them  in  getting 
good  agents  as  well  as  in  getting  trade. 


There  may  be  sufficient  reason  for  restrain- 
ing general  price  agreements  between  manu- 
facturers, but  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  we 
should  be  restrained  from  making  contracts 
with  our  dealers  to  prevent  price  manipulation. 
Our  dealers  are  not  our  competitors. .  They 
are  simply  our  local  representatives;  but  unless 
the  present  laws  are  radically  changed  we  must, 
when  our  patents  expire,  either  do  all  our  own 
selling,  thereby  eliminating  any  competition 
for  agents,  or  permit  about  a  thousand  wealthy 
establishments,  by  temporary  price  cutting, 
to  monopolize  the  distribution  of  our  goods. 
This  would  end  a  principle  that  we,  in  common 
with  many  other  manufacturers,  hold  to  be  a 
true  principle  of  fair  dealing  —  that  is,  that 
goods  of  standard  quality  shall  be  sold  to  the 
public  in  every  part  of  the  country  at  a  fixed 
price  that  every  one  knows,  without  discrimina- 
tion between  people  or  different  places. 

Such  a  frank  statement  would  not  have 
been  made  fifteen  years  ago  when  business 
controlled  government.  In  the  first  flush 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  Government 
from  business  control  such  a  statement 
from  a  manufacturer  would  have  been 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Now, 
happily,  we  are  coming  to  a  time  when  the 
frank  opinions  of  both  business  men  and 
political  leaders  can  be  stated  and  dis- 
cussed without  prejudice  or  suspicion; 
and  that  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  solu- 
tion of  our  difficulties. 


A  BUREAU  WITHOUT  BUREAU- 
CRACY 

IN  1912,  the  number  of  men  killed  in 
the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States 
was  359  less  than  the  number  killed 
in  191 1.  Two  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  men  lost  their  lives  in  and  about 
the  mines  —  that  is,  315  men  of  every 
100,000  employed.  As  bad  as  that  is,  it 
is  our  lowest  record.  The  comparison 
with  previous  years  is: 


Number  killed 
per  10,000  em- 
ployed  


1907 


4.88 


ZQ08 


3.64 


190Q 


ZQZO 


3.92 


3-73 


3i5 


Back  of  this  consistent  reduction  in  the 
death  rate  is  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
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Mines.  It  has  mine  rescue  cars,  it  tests 
explosives  for  use  in  mining,  and  it  makes 
laboratory  and  field  investigations  and 
experiments.  But  it  passes  no  rules  for 
mining  and  has  no  power  to  enforce  any  if 
it  should.  Its  work  is  the  thoroughly 
proper  government  task  of  disseminating 
information.  It  is  the  moving  spirit  in 
the  campaign  to  save  lives  in  the  coal 
mines,  but  the  actual  supervision  and 
regulation  is  done  by  the  state  depart- 
ments of  mines.  It  is  a  type  of  Federal 
bureau  which,  if  ably  managed,  can  be 
efficient,  and  which  nevertheless  is  with- 
out the  centralized  power  which  makes 
bureaucracy  unpopular  in  a  democracy. 


THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE 
MONROE  'DOCTRINE 

RECENTLY  England  made  an 
urgent  demand  that  Guatemala 
pay  its  English  debt  the  bulk  of 
which  has  been  owing  for  twenty-five  years. 
It  was  first  report^  that  England  had 
delivered  an  ultimatum  that  unless  the 
debt  were  paid  English  war  ships  would  go 
to  Guatemala  and  forcibly  collect  it. 
Happily,  this  was  not  true,  but  such  an 
occurrence  is  not  impossible.  The  Mexican 
national  debt  is  largely  held  in  Europe. 
Conditions  in  Mexico  may  easily  develop 
to  cause  the  interest  on  that  debt  to  be 
defaulted. 

In  the  event  of  such  an  occurrence,  what 
is  the  duty  of  the  United  States?  Under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  look  unfavorably 
upon  the  forcible  collection  of  debts  or  on 
any  intervention  by  a  foreign  power  in 
Central  or  South  America.  The  origin 
of  this  was  our  fear  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
ninety  years  ago.  To  forestall  any  effort 
on  its  part  to  recapture  the  revolted  Span- 
ish colonies  in  Latin  America,  President 
Monroe,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in 
December,    1 823,    said  : 

With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies 
of  any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered 
and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  govern- 
ments who  have  declared  their  independence 
and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we 
have,  on  great  consideration  and  just  principles, 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  inter- 
position for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or 


controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny, 
by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dis- 
position toward  the  United  States. 

The  American  Continents,  by  the  free  and 
independent  condition  which  they  have  as- 
sumed and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be 
considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization 
by  any  European  power. 

But  we  have  never  consistently  stuck 
to  these  principles.  At  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  the  United  States  sent  troops 
to  the  Mexican  border  to  make  good  its 
protest  against  the  French  army  aiding 
Maximilian,  and  the  French  army  with- 
drew in  consequence.  Five  years  later, 
however,  England  acquired  British  Hon- 
duras without  protest  from  us.  But 
twenty-five  years  later,  when  England 
endeavored  to  force  her  own  terms  in 
settlement  of  a  dispute  with  Venezuela, 
President  Cleveland's  vigorous  attitude 
forced  arbitration. 

But  this  is  a  new  era.  People  ask 
whether  we  have  a  moral  right  to  leave 
some  of  the  conditions  that  exist  in  Central 
America.  The  money  of  foreigners  is 
everywhere  in  Latin  America;  foreigners 
themselves  are  there  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  Trade  and  finance  are  much 
more  international  than  they  used  to  be. 
To  extend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  cover 
these  points  renders  us  liable  at  any  time 
to  serious  international  complications  and 
responsibilities  which  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  fulfil.  And,  moreover,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  vague  form  that  it 
stands  at  present  does  not  gain  us  friends 
in  South  America.  The  smaller  Latin 
American  republics  are  not  sure  that 
assumption  of  even  a  limited  resi)ons- 
bility  for  them  does  not  possibly  entail  a 
similar  ampunt  of  power  over  them  —  and 
they  point  to  the  Canal  strip. 

THE  RAILROADS  AND  THE 
COST  OF  LIVING 

TWO  great  disputes  between  the 
Eastern  railroads,  as  a  group,  and 
their  workers  have  been  com- 
promised within  the  last  eight  months. 
These  were  the  demand  of  the  engineers 
for  an  increase  in  wages  and  the  demand  of 
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the  firemen  for  a  similar  increase.  The 
trainmen  now  in  their  turn  ask  for  more 
wages.  The  first  dispute  was  arbitrated 
by  a  mixed  board  of  economists,  railroad 
men,  and  labor  men.  That  award  was 
unsatisfactory  as  a  whole  to  everybody; 
but  it  did  increase  the  wages  of  most  of  the 
engineers  and,  of  course,  it  increased  rail- 
road costs.  The  second  award,  under  the 
Erdman  Act,  had  a  similar  result.  The 
demand  of  the  trainmen  would  entail  prob- 
ably the  largest  expense  of  all  if  it  were 
granted  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  if  it  be  arbitrated  it  will  lay  an  addi- 
tional cost  on  the  railroads  probably  as 
great  as  the  two  other  increases  combined. 

If  the  dispute  is  important,  the  results 
of  the  condition  of  labor  are  even  more 
important.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
has  not  only  brought  about  these  railroad 
disputes,  with  their  many  attendant  dan- 
gers, but  it  has  also  injured  the  credit  of 
the  railroads  to  such  a  degree  that 
practically  all  the  weaker  systems  of 
the  country  are  embarrassed  and  many, 
even  of  the  strongest,  face  a  situation 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
American  finance. 

A  year  ago,  prophecies  that  any  further 
financial  strain  upon  the  railroads  would 
force  some  of  our  best  and  oldest  main  line 
roads  to  pay  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  for  money 
were  sharply  criticized  by  both  bankers  and 
railroad  heads.  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
phecies have  been  realized,  and  to-day 
expert  critics  seem  to  be  about  evenly 
divided  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
tendency  is  to  go  still  farther.  The  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the 
New  York  Central  railroads  have  both 
borrowed  at  a  6  per  cent,  rate,  and  the 
western  roads  have  fared  no  better.  We 
have  seen,  within  a  year,  a  wholesale  de- 
cline in  our  gilt-edge  railroad  bonds,  in 
many  cases  of  even  10  per  cent. 

All  the  explanations  of  this  phenomenon 
come  to  the  same  underlying  cause, 
namely:  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living; 
with  the  consequent  decrease  in  the  value 
of  the  coupons  on  bonds  and  of  the  interest 
on  mortgages.  The  railroads,  there- 
ford;  face  a  crisis  in  labor  because  their 
workers  find  the  old  wages  insufficient  to 
purchase  the  necessities  of  life;  and  at  the 


same  time  they  face  a  crisis  in  finance 
because  the  holders  of  their  bonds  find  the 
coupons  insufficient  to  meet  their  increase 
in  exf)enses.  And  both  wages  and  interest 
charges  must  come  out  of  the  earnings  of 
the  railroads  and  must  be  met  in  full  before 
there  are  any  profits  in  the  business. 

On  the  face  of  it,  there  is  some  justi- 
fication in  the  demand  of  the  railroads  for 
an  increase  in  rates.  Economically,  how- 
ever, it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  worst  way 
to  remedy  conditions  that  arise  as  a  result 
of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  is 
to  increase  still  further  the  cost  of  living  by 
raising  the  price  of  railroad  rates  or  by  any 
other  indirect  tax  on  the  consuming  public. 
Therefore  the  demand  of  the  railroads  is,  in 
reality,  little  more  than  a  make-shift  to 
remedy  current  conditions.  A  raise  of 
railroad  rates  would  give  temporary  relief; 
but  it  will  not  touch  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  railroad  trouble. 

II 

What  is  to  be  the  ultimate  result?  Are 
the  prices  of  all  standard  interest-bearing 
securities  throughout  the  world  to  con- 
tinue on  a  downward  course?  Must  the 
cost  of  living  continue  to  rise?  Will 
wages  keep  on  climbing?  Is  the  whole 
business  world  to  readjust  itself  through 
the  coming  years  to  a  new  scale  of  cost  of 
manufacture,  cost  of  distribution,  and  cost 
to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

No  one  of  these  momentous  questions 
can  be  considered  by  itself;  but  all  of  them 
must  be  solved  through  the  underlying 
cause  that  has  created  them,  namely:  the 
remarkable  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  general  average  of 
prices  to  the  consumer  in  1912  was  higher 
than  was  ever  recorded  in  this  country 
except  in  a  period  of  war.  Whether  this 
upward  tendency  of  prices  continues  or 
is  checked  will  answer  the  problem  of  rail- 
road labor,  solve  the  trouble  of  crumbling 
trusts  and  breaking  industries,  reply  to 
the  anxious  bondholder  who  wonders  why 
his  gilt-edge  bonds  are  going  down,  and 
determine  the  anxiety  of  the  householder 
swamjjed  under  his  monthly  bills.  It  is 
significant  that  the  acutest  phase  of  this 
trouble  is  occupying  the  minds  of  men  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  United  States 
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Government  is  entering  upon  the  biggest 
experiment  of  our  time,  a  policy  of  tariff 
revision  that  is  designed  for  nothing  else 
than  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  to  lay 
the  burden  of  the  cost  of  Government 
more  largely  upon  those  who  can  best 
afford  to  carry  it. 


A  STRIKE  OF  FARMERS' WIVES 

A  FEW  months  ago  there  appeared 
in  the  Century  a  story  by  Edna 
Kenton  called  "Solidarity."  It 
was  the  story  of  a  strike  of  farmers'  wives. 
They  demanded  running  water  and  other 
conveniences  in  their  houses,  and  they 
left  the  men  to  do  their  own  cooking, 
washing,  cleaning,  and  mending  until 
they  should  provide  the  proper  equipment 
for  modern  housekeeping  and  decent 
living.  In  the  story  the  women  got  what 
they  wanted.  In  the  country  they  have 
not;  at  least,  the  majority  have  not. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
made  an  investigation  of  the  reasons  why 
the  prosperous  Missouri  farmers  gave  up 
their  farms  and  moved  to  town.  The 
chief  reason  was  the  life  that  the  women 
were  compelled  to  live  on  the  farm.  And 
as  it  is  in  Missouri,  so  is  it  elsewhere.  If 
you  will  ride  through  the  countryside  you 
will  pass  farm  after  farm  equipped  with 
modem  machinery  to  help  the  men  do 
their  work.  You  may  even  see  an  auto- 
mobile standing  by  the  old  well  from  which 
the  farmer's  wife  draws  the  water  for  her 
kitchen,  for  her  house,  and  for  her  washing, 
but  you  will  see  few  such  conveniences  to 
lighten  the  labor  of  the  home. 

The  women  in  towns  and  cities,  if  they 
do  their  own  washing  at  all,  do  it  with  the 
aid  of  hot  and  cold  running  water,  laundry 
rooms,  and  generally  with  the  aid  of  hired 
help.  Washing  on  the  farm  is  a  different 
ordeal  —  carrying  water  from  the  well, 
heating  it  on  the  kitchen  range,  and  wash- 
ing an  endless  amount  of  clothing  —  not 
only  of  the  family,  but  of  the  hired  men  as 
well  —  with  no  help  at  all,  or  with  only 
the  most  inefficient  kind.  This  is  what 
drives  the  women  off  the  farms.  It  is 
but  another  phase  of  the  unorganized 
isolation  of  country  life. 


The  farmers  near  Chatfield,  Minn.,  have 
the  remedy.  They  have  established  a 
cooperative  laundry  next  to  the  co6f)erative 
creamery.  A  farmer  coming  to  the  cream- 
ery on  Monday  morning  brings  the  wash 
with  him.  On  Wednesday  he  can  take 
it  home  with  him.  Even  by  such  homely 
things  as  these  —  were  such  laundries 
established  all  through  the  country  — 
could  a  very  vital  change  be  wrought  in 
the  economics  of  the  Nation. 


THE  JAPANESE  CONTROVERSY 

IF  WE  have  not  already  lost  it,  we  are 
fast  losing  the  friendship  of  the  Jap- 
anese people.  Officialdom  in  Japan 
will  do  for  us  everything  that  it  can.  But 
California's  attitude  toward  the  holding 
of  land  by  Japanese,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  (by  treaty)  ineligible 
to  citizenship  in  this  country,  has  all  but 
stopped  the  flow  of  friendship  of  the 
people  of  Japan  toward  us.  We  have 
touched  their  most  sensitive  point  —  their 
belief  in  the  equality  of  their  race  with  all 
others  in  the  world.  Whatever  else  comes 
from  California's  action,  the  loss  of  the 
good  will  of  the  Japanese  people  is  a  serious 
loss  to  the  whole  country. 

The  Japanese  protest  against  the  prohi- 
bition by  the  California  legislature  of 
Japanese  land  owning  is  based  upon  the 
following  clause  of  the  treaty  of  191 1 : 

The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  have  the  liberty  to 
enter,  travel,  and  reside  in  the  territories  of 
the  other,  to  carry  on  trade,  wholesale  and 
retail,  to  own  or  lease  and  occupy  bouses, 
manufactories,  warehouses,  and  shops;  to  em- 
ploy agents  of  their  choice,  to  lease  land  for 
residential  and  commercial  purposes,  and  gen- 
erally to  do  anything  incident  to  or  necessary 
for  trade  upon  the  same  terms  as  a  native 
citizen  or  subject,  submitting  themselves  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  there  established. 

Read  literally,  the  article  seems  to  pro- 
vide only  facilities  for  trade  (and  for  homes 
for  people  engaged  in  trade).  It  is  care- 
fully, explicitly,  and  fully  phrased  and  it 
does  not  include  the  privilege  of  leasing 
or  owning  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 
New  York  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
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have  laws  that  provide,  as  California 
wished  to  provide,  that  no  alien  may  own 
land  unless  he  has  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen.  Arizona  and 
Washington  have  laws  on  their  statute 
books  that  specifically  prohibit  "aliens 
ineligible  to  citizenship"  from  owning 
land.  No  complaint  against  these  laws 
has  yet  been  made.  The  President's  atti- 
tude is  that  it  is  the  functibn  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  decide  whether  the 
Califomians'  wish  is  constitutional  in  face 
of  the  existing  treaty  which  is,  of  course, 
a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
That  is  a  wise  and  quieting  attitude. 
Secretary  Bryan's  visit  to  the  Coast  is 
evidence  to  Japan  of  the  Washington 
Government's  friendly  attitude.  The  case, 
of  course,  will  be  amicably  settled,  as 
several  other  similar  situations  created  by 
race  prejudices  have  been  settled  before. 
But  there  is  one  unquieting  aspect  to 
it  all.  We  have  many  differences  with 
other  nations.  We  ended  our  treaty  with 
Russia.  We  have  violated  the  spirit  if  not 
the  letter  of  our  obligations  to  Great 
Britain  concerning  the  collection  of  tolls  on 
shipping  through  the  Panama  Canal.  Yet 
there  have  been  no  mobs  demanding  war 
against  the  United  States  in  St.  Petersburg 
aiid  London.  In  Japan  the  probability  of 
passage  of  an  act  by  one  state  discriminat- 
ing against  its  people  brings  out  mobs  and 
talk  of  war.  Of  course  it  is  only  talk, 
but  even  that  is  not  pleasant  from  a  coun- 
try to  which  we  have  sent  so  many  emis- 
saries of  peace  and  from  whiclj  we  have 
received  so  many  similar  delegations. 

II 

Whatever  may  be  the  end  of  these 
anti-Japanese  land  laws  of  the  California 
legislature,  in  all  probability  the  purpose 
that  lies  behind  them  will  sometime  be 
achieved.  The  purpose  is  to  keep  out  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  states  the  problem  of  a 
non-assimilable  race.  The  racial  an- 
tipathy between  Japanese  and  Caucasians 
is  profound  —  and  entirely  mutual.  The 
Japanese  dislike  the  Calif ornians  as  heartily 
as  the  Califomians  dislike  them.  They 
come  to  the  country  with  all  the  equip- 
ment of  bodily  vigor,  native  intelligence, 
initiative,  and  courage  that  they  find  in 


their  American  competitors.  They  come 
also  with  a  just  pride  in  their  own  race 
and  its  traditions.  They  have  no  idea 
of  •  exchanging  their  heritage  for  the 
heritage  of  the  white  men,  nor  of  being 
ingredients  in  the  "melting  pot"  of  races. 
They  have  a  contempt  for  white  men 
that  they  do  not  conceal,  and  they  do  not 
intend  to  adopt  the  point  of  view  of  a 
people  whom  at  heart  they  regard  as  their 
inferiors.  There  has  been  little  inter- 
marriage between  the  two  races  and  what 
there  has  been  has  not  been  particularly 
successful.  The  Japanese  live  in  "quar- 
ters," both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  California  —  settlements  that  are 
almost  as  distinctive  and  certainly  as  exotic 
as  the  "Chinatowns"  of  San  Francisco  and 
Fresno.  Wherever  they  live,  their  pres- 
ence depreciates  the  value  of  all  adjacent 
property.  Their  mercantile  establish- 
ments are  of  no  significance  in  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  community,  being 
almost  wholly  small  shops  that  cater 
only  to  the  necessities  and  small  luxuries 
of  their  own  people. 

In  the  rural  districts,  however,  they  are 
a  strong  and  growing  influence.  They 
are  in  demand  in  the  fruit  growing  sec- 
tions as  laborers  because,  havingfew  women 
and  no  possessions,  they  can  move  to  the 
country  when  they  are  needed  and  shift 
for  themselves  in  the  towns  when  they 
are  not.  The  land  laws,  however,  are 
aimed  especially  at  the  Japanese  farmers 
who  lease  land  for  cultivation.  The 
experience  with  these  Japanese  farmers 
repeats  the  history  of  tenant  farming 
everywhere:  the  tenant  forces  his  crops 
as  much  as  possible,  quickly  "mines" 
the  soil  to  exhaustion,  and  then  moves 
on  to  fresh  land. 

There  is  no  logical  ground  for  special 
complaint  against  the  Japanese  for  his 
commercial  or  agricultural  activities. 
American  farm  laborers  in  California  are 
even  less  dependable  thah  the  Japanese 
laborers;  American  tenant  farmers  are  as 
careless  of  other  people's  land  as  the 
Japanese  farmers  are.  The  whole  com- 
plaint ultimately  comes  back  to  a  pro- 
found dislike  of  Japanese  neighbors  of 
any  sort,  based  on  difference  of  color, 
creed,  language,  ideals  of  government  and 
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society,  standards  of  morals,  and  —  differ- 
ence of  race.  And  where  that  difference 
enters  in,  any  problem  becomes  not  only 
more  immediately  troublesome  but  fraUght 
with  untold  possibilities  in  the  future. 


THE  GREAT  EXPERIMENT  IN 
CHINA 

SEVEN  hundred  earnest  men  of 
mature  years,  nearly  all  of  them 
dressed  in  European  fashion,  met 
recently  in  Peking  and  with  simple  and 
solemn  ceremony  opened  the  first  Chinese 
Parliament,  thus  making  the  oldest  nation 
in  the  world  into  the  youngest  republic. 
They  were  elected  by  40  million  voters  to 
begin  a  new  era  in  the  government  of  400 
million  people.  With  this  Parliament 
begins  popular  government  upon  a  larger 
scale  than  has  ever  been  tried  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Our  population  is 
about  one  fourth  that  of  China.  No  other 
republic  approaches  China  in  population 
even  so  closely  as  this.  As  an  indication 
of  the  spirit  with  which  the  great  task  is 
being  undertaken,  the  Government  ap- 
pealed to  all  the  Christian  churches  in 
China  to  set  aside  a  certain  day  of  prayer 
for  the  success  of  the  new  regime. 

The  twenty-two  provinces  of  China  are 
nearly  as  autonomous  as  our  states  were 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
These  provinces  collect  tariff  dues  upon 
goods  passing  from  one  to  another. 
They  are  not  used  to  acting  in  cooperation; 
and  even  in  their  relations  to  the  former 
Imperial  Government  at  Peking  they  often 
showed  a  feeling  of  independence.  Under 
the  Manchus,  China  was  a  loose  confeder- 
acy with  a  weak  central  government  that 
had  neither  the  power  nor  the  money  to 
become  effective.  To  clothe  the  central 
government  with  power  and  credit  is  the 
immediate  task  before  the  framers  of  the 
new  constitution.  The  foundation  upon 
which  they  can  build  is  (as  it  was  with  us  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago)  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  local  self-government.  It 
is  now  and  has  been  for  centuries  a  funda- 
mental part  of  Chinese  life.  This,  and  the 
inherent  ability  of  the  Chinese  in  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  is  a  solid  ground- 
work for  an  effective  national  government. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  new  leaders  of 
China  have  even  more  difficulties  to  over- 
come than  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
had.  They  have  a  much  greater  territory 
and  a  much  larger  population  to  govern, 
and  the  means  of  communication  in  China 
are  still  woefully  inadequate.  Wagon 
roads  practically  do  not  exist;  the  rivers 
are  greatly  used,  but  of  course  serve  only 
the  commerce  that  originates  along  their 
courses.  Railroads  have  made  great  pro- 
gress in  China  during  the  last  ten  years, 
but  they  are  not  extensive  enough  to 
carry  more  than  an  infinitesimal  proportion 
of  the  nation's  internal  commerce.  The 
telegraph  and  postal  services  are  not  in 
popular  use,  nor  is  the  telephone.  More- 
over, the  language  of  the  common  people 
of  one  province  is  not  spoken  in  another: 
even  from  one  valley  to  the  next  there 
are  changes.  Nor  is  China  racially  homo- 
geneous. The  five  colors  of  the  new  flag 
are  symbols  of  five  races  which  the  Chinese 
count  among  themselves.  To  make  China 
a  governable  republic  there  is  need  of  a 
common  language  and  efficient  communi- 
cation— 3i  public  school  system,  wagon 
roads,  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and 
newspapers.  Until  these  things  come 
through  the  slow  processes  of  educating  a 
people,  the  machinery  of  government  will 
be  clogged  by  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  immediate  prob- 
lems would  be  critical  even  for  a  people 
long  practised  in  the  use  of  the  machinery 
of  democratic  government.  The  Manchu 
government,  derived  its  revenue  from  what 
practically  amounted  to  tribute  money 
from  the  provinces.  For  the  conduct  of 
the  multitudinous  affairs  of  a  modem 
government,  this  tribute  money  is  pitifully 
inadequate.  It  was  hardly  enough  to 
support  the  Manchus'  medieval  court. 
The  salt  monopoly  is  practically  the  only 
other  source  of  revenue  for  the  central 
government.  The  customs  duties,  col- 
lected under  English  supervision,  are  used 
to  pay  indemnities  of  one  kind  and  another 
which  the  European  countries  have  im- 
posed upon  China,  to  repay  loans.  Thus 
the  country's  greatest  source  of  revenue, 
the  tariff,  is  used  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  nations.  The  immediate  problems 
before  the  Republic  a^  to  get  control  erf 
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its  finances;  to  get  an  adequate  source  of 
revenue,  so  that  it  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  demands  of  the  money-lending  coun- 
tries; and  to  build  up  an  army  and  navy 
that  will  prevent  further  encroachments  by 
foreign  Powers,  for  no  government  will  long 
be  popular  in  China  that  is  forced  to  make 
ignoble  concessions  to  other  nations.  And 
the  new  leaders  are  already  beset.  Russia, 
on  the  northwest,  has  practically  taken 
Mongolia;  and  England,  on  the  southwest, 
has  given  notice  that  it  has  acquired  an 
interest  in  Thibet.  And  money  for  China's 
urgent  needs  is  offered  by  foreign  countries 
only  upon  humiliating  terms,  the  accep- 
tance of  which  creates  a  popular  feeling 
against  the  new  government. 

The  new  Republic  is  in  a  most  diflRcuIt 
situation.  It  is  entitled  to  our  sympathy 
and  support,  to  the  formal  recognition  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  prom- 
ised it,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  insure  it, 
a  fair  chance  to  work  out  its  own  salvation. 


THE  PRICE  OF  WAR 

THIS  year,  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  political  uprising 
and  the  new  birth  of  Prussia  and 
erf  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  Gertnany,  finds  him 
sponsoring  the  addition  of  4,000  officers 
and  about  130,000  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  to  the  present  tremendous 
German  army.  The  increase  by  itself 
is  30  per  cent,  larger  than  our  whole  army. 
With  it  the  German  army  is  seven  and  a 
half  times  as  large  as  ours.  To  put  its 
fighting  force  on  this  new  basis  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  raise  $240,000,000  by  a 
single  extraordinary  war  contribution  of 
i  per  cent,  upon  private  fortunes  above 
$2,300  and  of  2  per  cent,  upon  incomes  of 
$12,500  and  above,  and,  after  that,  for 
the  annual  expense  of  maintenance,  an 
extra  $45,000,000  a  year. 

A  military  policy  of  this  kind,  promul- 
gated when  Germany  is  at  peace  with  the 
world,  shows  how  far  removed  the  Ger- 
man Government  is  from  the  great 
democratic  forces  which  have  made  over 
so  many  governments  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  War  is  against  the  interests  of  the 
common  man  and  he  is  coming  more  and 


more  to  realize  what  his  interests  are  and 
his  power  to  enforce  them.  In  Germany, 
however,  the  natural  military  spirit  in 
the  people,  the  memory  of  their  successful 
wars  with  Austria,  Denmark,  and  France, 
and  the  Government's  continual  propa- 
ganda for  more  battleships  and  more 
soldiers,  have  combined  to  prevent  any 
effective  popular  protest  against  the 
Kaiser's  ever-increasing  expenditures  for 
warlike  purposes. 

But,  unhappily  for  the  Government, 
almost  simultaneously  with  its  proposal 
for  an  extraordinary  war  measure,  comes 
the  disclosure  that  at  least  a  part  of  the 
demand  for  greater  armaments  is  manu- 
factured clandestinely  by  the  ordnance 
and  armor  plate  manufacturers  for  their 
own  profit.  The  great  Krupp  Steel  Works 
are  charged  with  bribing  Government 
officials  in  Germany,  and  another  great 
armament  concern  with  sending  an  agent 
to  Paris  to  induce  a  French  journal  to  pub- 
lish a  report  that  France  was  about  to 
double  its  orders  for  field  guns,  so  that  the 
German  Government  would  feel  that  it, 
too,  had  to  do  the  same.  The  armor  plate 
manufacturers  are  accused  of  subsidizing 
German  newspapers  to  conduct  crazy 
campaigns  of  hatred  against  England  and 
France,  all  the  while  selling  weapons  to 
these  nations  —  playing  one  nation  off 
against  another  for  their  own  profit. 

In  the  words  of  President  Jordan,  of 
Leland  Stanford  University,  written  six 
months  ago: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  power- 
ful lobby  in  the  world  is  that  employed  by  the 
great  armament  builders  of  England  and  Ger- 
many. It  is  equally  plain  that  these  huge 
rival  war  trusts  consciously  and  purposely  play 
into  each  other's  hands.  The  war  scare  as 
promulgated  through  the  "Armor-Plate  Press" 
of  these  countries  is  the  chief  agency  for  affect- 
ing public  opinion  and  controlling  the  action 
of  Reichstag  and  Parliament.  The  greater 
and  more  imminent  the  danger,  the  louder  the 
journalistic  noise,  the  greater  the  appropria- 
tions are  likely  to  be.  But  when  one  remem- 
bers that  the  financial  resources  of  all  the 
nations  concerned'  are  already  strained  to  the 
limit  of  exhaustion  by  war  expenditures  in 
time  of  peace,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  interre- 
lations and  mutual  dependence  of  the  civilized 
world  which  render  war  impossible,  one  can 
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see  no  reality  in  these  clamors.  They  would 
be  simply  ridiculous  were  it  not  for  their 
malicious  efficiency  in  wasting  the  substance 
of  the  people. 

From  1881  to  1910,  six  nations  (Ger- 
many, England,  France,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Russia)  have  spent  ¥31,930,000,000. 
Germany,  with  no  wars  during  this  period, 
spent  ?6,ooo,ooo,ooo,  or  about  as  much  as 
one  fourth  the  capitalization  of  all  the  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  corporations  in 
the  United  States  in  1910.  And  now,  just 
after  a  ^500,000,000  war  in  the  Balkans, 
when  money  for  the  constructive  work  of 
the  world  isscarce,theGermanGovemment 
proposes  its  $240,000,000  increase  in  its 
war  establishment.  This  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  twentieth  century  economic 
statesmanship,  for  certainly  no  nation 
whose  foreign  affairs  are  well  managed 
should  be  on  such  terms  with  its  neighbors 
that  it  has  to  levy  such  extraordinary  war 
taxes. 

If  Germany  expects  war  —  in  that  case 
such  preparations  are  justified.  The  last 
two  wars,  the  struggles  between  the  Allies 
and  Turkey  and  between  Japan  and 
Russia,  as  well  as  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
point  the  same  military  moral.  Modem 
war  is  intense  and  short;  and  the  victory 
goes  to  the  side  that  is  prepared. 

Germany  is  taking  no  chances  of  unpre- 
paredness.  It  is  so  well  prepared  that  its 
very  preparation  has  become  a  menace  to 
the  peace  of  Europe.  The  country  and  its 
army  have  become,  not  insurance  of  peace, 
but  a  continual  threat  of  war.  This 
state  of  preparation  of  the  German  people 
costs  $400,000,000  a  year.  The  United 
States  is  at  the  opposite  extreme.  So  far 
as  the  army  is  concerned  we  are  unpre- 
pared for  war  and  always  have  been.  We 
believe  in  that  policy.  When  war  comes 
upon  us  we  send  our  unprepared  citizen 
soldiery  into  the  field  to  get  their  training 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  is  an 
expensive  method  also.  The  citizens  of 
the  United  States  pay  now  approximately 
$460,000,000  a  year  (more  than  the  Ger- 
mans will  pay  even  after  the  proposed 
increase)  for  a  scattered,  unprepared  army 
of  100,000  men,  an  efficient  though  under- 
manned navy,  and  a  pension  roll  of  citizen 
soldiers  which  would  not  exist  in  anything 


like  its  present  extent  if  we  had  had  an 
adequate  trained  army  when  we  went  to 
war  in  1846,  1861,  or  1898.  Somewhere 
between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  path 
of  common  sense  and  statesmanship. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FREEDOM 

IT  IS  fifty  years  since  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  was  issued.  It  is 
a  fair  time  to  strike  a  balance  sheet 
of  the  Negroes'  condition  and  progress. 
There  is  no  better  judge  of  the  condition 
of  the  American  Negro  than  Mr.  Booker 
T.  Washington.  He  has  traveled  and 
taught  and  talked  and  worked  among  his 
people  from  one  end  of  the  South  to  the 
other,  and  in  the  North  as  well.  For 
comparison,  not  long  ago  he  made  a  trip 
to  study  the  conditions  of  the  lower  strata 
of  society  in  Europe.  As  a  result  of  these 
investigations  he  says,  in  his  book,  "The 
Man  Farthest  Down": 

If  I  were  asked  what  I  believed  would  be 
the  greatest  boon  that  could  be  conferred  upon 
the  English  laborer,  I  should  say  that  it  would 
be  for  him  to  have  the  same  opportunities  for 
constant  and  steady  work  that  the  Negroes 
now  have  in  the  South. 

And 

The  Negro  in  the  South  has  opportunities  in 
another  direction  that  no  other  man  in  his 
position  has,  outside  of  America:  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  get  land. 

Another  record  of  Negro  progress  comes 
in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Hampton 
Institute,  prepared  by  Mr.  Monroe  N. 
Work.  The  following  are  a  few  striking 
statistics  of  the  Negroes'  material  advance: 

In  1867,  there  were  only  1 1 1,442  pupils 
and  2,087  teachers  in  schools  for  Negroes. 
Of  these  teachers,  only  699  were  colored. 
Last  year,  1,700,000  Negro  pupils  were 
taught  by  3 1 ,000  Negro  teachers.  I  n  1 867, 
only  4,661  Negroes  were  studying  in  higher 
institutions  of  learning;  last  year  more 
than  100,000  students  were  enrolled  in 
normal  schools  and  colleges  for  colored 
folk.  In  1863,  there  were  only  four  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  for  such 
advanced  study.  Now  there  are  in  the 
South  alone  50  colIeg^i3  institutions  for 
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the  education  of  Negro  women,  26  theo-  spreads  throughout  his  community.    Not 

logical  schools,   3   schools  of  law,   5  of  long  ago  startling  statements  were  made 

medicine,  4  of  pharmacy,  17  state  agri-  concerning  degenerate  communities  in  the 

cultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  and  more  Adirondacks;  and  now  comes  a  report  of 

than  400  normal  and  industrial  schools.  a  people  called  the  "  Pineys"  who  exist 

To-day,  more  than  20,000  Negroes  are  amid  squalor  and  degeneracy  in  the  pine 

in  business  for  themselves  as  storekeepers  belt  of  New  Jersey.    The  State  Depart- 

or  in  other  mercantile  pursuits;  Negroes  ment  of  Charities  of  New  Jersey  made  a 

own    100  insurance  companies   and   300  thorough  investigation  of  these  folk  and 

drug  stores;   more  than  fifty   thousand  among  other  records  summarized  the  his- 

Negroes  are  in  the  professions.     More  than  tory  of  199  members  of  one  family  as 
300,000  Negroes  are  working  in  the  skilled  '  follows: 

trades.     Sixty-four  Negro  banks  do  about  individual  Recorded           Male  Female  Total 
f2o,ooo,ooo  worth  of  business  every  year. 

Negro  farmers  control  about  42  million  ^"TT/'normal    !    !    !    !    .'    !    .'    '°        I       'I 

acres  of  land.    Of  these  farmers,  219,647     Unknown .a        5        7 

own     their     farms,     about     20      million      Normal  and  criminal I  I 

acres  in  all.    The  total   value  of   farm  DefSe  and  almshouse  *.    ".    !     3      %     '^i 

property     owned     by    Negroes     is    more  Degenerate  and  criminal      ...     15          5        ao 

than   490  million  dollars.      In  fifty  years  Degenerate  and   almshouse  and 

criminal  i  i  ^ 

of  freedom  the  Russian  serfs  have  accu-  Degenerate,  and  illegitimate '   .'   ."     6        9       15 

mulated,  on  an  average,  property  worth  Degenerate,  illegitimate,  and  alms- 

$36  per  capita.     The  Negroes  in  the  same  DegeneraSnegitimate,aimshouse:      ■          '         ' 

time,  have  acquired  J70  worth  of  property  and  criminal a  2 

per  capita  Illegitimate,  partly  normal   .     .     .       i                      i 

This  year  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  KS'nciT' '" '"'^"'^-    :    ;    .!       •,        ,' 

Negro  freedom.    The  progress  of  the  race  —   

in  that  half  century  is,  in  the  aggregate,  a  "°4      95      199 

remarkable  achievement.    And  with  the  it  is  hard  to  estimate  accurately  the 

confident  hope  of  its  wisest  leaders  and  fearful  cost  that  such  a  family  is  to  the 

with  the  encouragement  of  an  increasing  State.    Certainly  it  is  many  times  more 

body  of  forward  looking  white  men,  the  than  the  cost  of  prevention.    And  it  is  one 

outlook  for  the  future  is  full  of  promise  of  of  the  most  hopeful  facts  of  our  era  that 

an  accelerated  advance  in  economic  and  devoted  men  and  generous  men  in  increas- 

educational  development.  ing  numbers  are  giving  their  time  and  their 

means  to  organize  rural  life  so  that  such 

BACKWATERS  OF  HUMANITY  ignorance  and  degeneracy  may  not   be 

possible  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

ALONG  the  banks  of  even  the  clear-  
^t  streams  of  life  are  backwaters  of  a  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
dead  mentality.  There  are  coun- 
try slums  as  bad  as  the  worst  city  slums,  T"^LSEWHERE  in  this  number  are 
and  they  are  accepted  in  good  communities  I— {  two  articles  which  give  a  picture 
merely  because  people  are  used  to  them.  1  ^  of  the  deplorable  state  of  a  large 
For  half  a  century  "pore  whites"  were  part  of  our  rural  schools,  in  which  un- 
locked upon  as  a  necessary  evil  in  the  trained  teachers  in  unequipped  buildings 
South.  Now  the  cotton  mills  are  bringing  try  to  teach  more  subjects  to  more  chil- 
thousands  of  them  out  of  isolation  into  dren  than  is  physically  possible.  This  is 
the  main  current  of  life  again;  the  Hook-  not  meant  as  a  criticism  of  the  teachers, 
worm  Commission  is  curing  them  of  disease  In  spite  of  their  handicaps  many  of  them 
and  putting  new  life  and  hope  in  them;  and  achieve  marvels,  yet  the  conditions  under 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  which  many  of  them  work  necessarily 
plight  of  the  forgotten  man  is  not  his  fault  doom  them  to  comparative  failure;  and 
alone,  and  that  his  depressing  influence  when  the  schools  fail  in  theiF>mission  they 
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leave  a  condition  fertile  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  "Pineys"  and  "  pore  whites,"  of 
poor  living  and  low  thinking.  The  poor 
schools,  even  the  worst  of  them,  do  not 
create  these  conditions.  They  merely  do 
not  prevent  them.  And  the  rural  schools 
are  probably  better  than  they  ever  have 
been.  But  our  growing  sense  of  social 
betterment  demands  more  now  than  it 
did  a  generation  ago,  and  in  an  optimistic 
mood  we  look  at  the  present  state  of  rural 
education  to  see  what  tremendous  things 
a  right  system  of  rural  public  schools  can 
do  for  the  Nation.  Such  schools  are 
coming.  There  is  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  examples  to  show  what  a  tre- 
mendous influence  for  progress  the  right 
kind  of  a  country  school  can  be. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  DEVIL 

PROFESSOR  Paul  Haupt,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  is  quoted  in  a 
newspaper  dispatch  as  having  said 
that  Beelzebub  was  described  by  the 
ancients  as  "the  father  of  flies"  (not  of 
lies,  as  is  commonly  said),  for  the  men  of 
Biblical  times  had  a  proper  fear  of  these 
germ-carrying  insects.  Their  fears  were 
based  upon  uncertainty.  Our  fears  are 
founded  on  the  fact  that  flies  breed  and 
live  in  filth  and  carry  filth  with  them  wher- 
ever they  go,  and  that  they  are  the  great 
purveyors  of  the  germs  of  typhoid. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  food  you 
eat  has  been  tracked  over  by  the  flies  bred 
in  the  garbage  or  the  stable,  or  the  fear 
of  typhoid,  and  that  one  way  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  flies. 

To  use  screens  and  to  "swat"  the  flies 
are  the  defences  after  the  enemy  is  on 
the  premises.  The  one  sure  way  to  have 
comfort  is  to  prevent  them  by  leaving 
no  garbage  or  filth  of  any  kind  exposed 
for  them  to  breed  in.  This  is  the  first 
move  in  the  campaign  against  the  filthy 
fly.  The  second  is  to  get  your  neighbor 
to  do  likewise,  and  the  third  is  for 
you  and  your  neighbor  to  persuade  the 
butcher,  the  grocer,  the  baker,  and  all  the 
other  dealers  in  foods  to  beware  of  flies. 
Two  or  three  customers  can  make  a  better 
argument  than  one. 


TO  SAVE  BIRDS  AND  MONEY 

THE  last  G)ngress  included  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill 
what  might  appear  to  be  a  fan- 
tastic and  sentimental  piece  of  legislation. 
This  was  the  McLean  Bill,  which  dele- 
gated to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  power  to  protect  migratory  birds 
from  death  at  the  hands  of  ruthless  hunters. 

But  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Congress 
was  not  moved  so  much  by  sentiment  as 
by  statistics,  and  here  are  some  of  the 
figures  in  the  case,  based  upon  the  fact 
that  men  destroy  the  birds  that  destroy 
the  insects  that  destroy  the  crops: 

An  official  census  showed  that  the 
actual  damjage  done  to  crops  by  insects 
in  a  single  year  (1904)  amounted  to 
$420,100,000,  of  which  nearly  one  half 
was  damage  done  to  cereals  alone. 

An  unofficial  estimate  puts  the  total 
annual  damage  now  at  $800,000,000,  or 
an  average  of  $1 .67  an  acre  on  the  improved 
land  of  the  United  States,  a  sum  which 
makes  the  farmer's  taxes  look  small. 

The  official  figures  also  put  the  annual 
cost  of  the  codling  moth  and  curculio  at 
about  $8,250,000  for  spraying  operations 
alone,  and  $12,000,000  as  representing  the 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the  apple  crop. 

The  damage  done  in  some  years  by  the 
chinch-bug  wheat  pest  and  the  cotton- 
boll  weevil  is  reckoned  at  $40,000,000. 

Tree  insects  cost  $100,000,000  a  year. 

Now  there  are  birds  that  feed  upon 
these  insects,  and  that  eat  enormous 
quantities  of  them;  the  entomologists 
have  proved  this.  In  fact,  if  the  insec- 
tivorous birds  were  allowed  to  live  un- 
molested, the  oversupply  of  destructive 
pests  would  be  wiped  out  and  the  balance 
of  nature  restored.  But  plumage  col- 
lectors and  pot  hunters  shoot  the  insec- 
tivorous birds,  and  with  the  decrease  in 
the  numbers  of  the  birds  the  insect  en- 
emies of  agriculture  increase. 

Most  of  these  birds  are  migratory  and 
cannot  be  protected  in  any  one  state. 
For  that  reason  the  Federal  Government 
may  properly  assume  guardianship  over 
them  to  prevent  their  extermination. 

Another  radical  step  to  protect  birds 
was  taken  when  the JJVays  and  Means 
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Committee  of  the  House  voted  to  include 
in  the  new  tariff  bill  a  clause  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  all  plumes,  skins,  or 
feathers  of  wild  birds,  other  than  ostriches, 
for  sale  or  for  use  in  millinery.  If  this 
clause  remains  in  the  bill  to  its  passage, 
it  will  stop  at  once  a  large  share  of  the 
destruction  of  the  beautiful  and  rare  birds 
that  are  rapidly  being  exterminated. 


LOCAL  CARE  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 


O' 


NCE  in  a  while  a  letter  comes  to 
this  office  telling  of  the  pitiful 
plight  of  many  hundred  victims 
of  tuberculosis  in  Colorado,  California, 
and  Arizona,  people  who  have  left  their 
homes  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
journeyed  west  upon  slender  resources 
in  search  of  health.  Many  of  them  hope- 
fully expect  to  get  some  light  work  to 
support  themselves  during  convalescence. 
The  light  and  profitable  work  does  not 
materialize  and  they  become  a  serious 
problem  to  the  community. 

Two  years  ago  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  California  appointed  a  Tuberculosis 
Commission  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  tuberculosis  conditions  in  that  state. 

The  commission  points  out  that  the 
people  seeking  cures  have  made  the 
situation  there  extreme.  The  following 
suggestion  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  should  be  scattered 
broadcast  through  the  country: 

I.  Tuberculosis  patients  who  think  of 
migrating  should  first  learn  all  that  is 
known  about  the  climate,  opportunities 
for  making  a  livelihood,  living  condkions, 
laws,  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
patients  in  their  condition,  and  special 
accommodations  for  their  care  in  the  place 
to  which  they  intend  to  go.  Hundreds 
of  patients  —  probably  thousands  —  die 
of  homesickness  in  strange  communities 
who  would  have  lived  in  their  own  homes 
under  proper  care.  Many  patients  lose 
their  vitality  under  the  strain  of  the  effort 
to  find  work  that  is  suited  to  their  training 
and  condition.  And  many  patients,  if 
they  only  knew  it,  could  find  better  con- 
ditions for  recovery  in  their  own  com- 
munities—better food,  better  care,  and 
better  mental  environment,  with  almost 
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as  favorable  climate  for  their  needs  — 
than  they  are  likely  to  find  in  a  strange 
community. 

The  commission  recommends  also  a 
comprehensive  and  logical  plan  for  tak- 
ing care  of  California's  own  tubercular 
patients.  The  first  step  in  this  plan  is  a 
chain  of  dispensaries  so  placed  that  there 
shall  be  one  in  every  city  of  10,000  or  more 
people,  and  traveling  dispensaries  tm 
provide  one  or  two  days'  service  a  month 
at  convenient  branch  stations.  These 
dispensaries  are  to  furnish  an  early  diag- 
nosis and  expert  advice  to  all  sufferers 
from  tuberculosis  and  to  obtain  early 
information  of  the  existence  of  all  cases 
so  that  the  spread  of  infection  may  be 
limited. 

The  second  step  of  the  plan  proposes 
two  sanatoria  for  hopeful  cases,  five  farm 
colonies  for  convalescents,  and  hospital 
beds  for  1,500  probably  incurable  cases. 
Bills  before  the  present  session  of  the  state 
legislature,  with  a  fair  chance  of  passage, 
provide  for  carrying  these  recommenda- 
tions into  effect.  The  estimated  first 
cost  is  $1 ,  160,000,  and  the  estimated  yearly 
cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $1,000,000, 
which  is  a  reasonable  sum  to  expend  t% 
save  an  annual  loss  of  at  least  $8,ooo,oo« 
in  lost  wages  and  cost  of  care,  and  an 
incalculable  amount  of  suffering. 

A  similar  method  of  meeting  the  tuber- 
culosis problem  is  suggested  by  Dr.  E.  H. 
Galloway,  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Mississippi  State  Board  of  Health.  His 
plan  is  that  every  county  shall  take  care  of 
its  own  consumptives;  or  perhaps,  where 
counties  are  particularly  free  from  the 
disease,  that  two  or  three  counties  shall 
combine.  Open  air  camps  under  com- 
petent physicians  would  produce  the 
maximum  of  health  to  the  patients  with 
the  minimum  cosf  of  money  and  suffering. 
The  patients  would  not  be  far  removed 
from  their  families  aftd  friends,  and  this 
should  add  to  their  chance  of  recovery. 
Dr.  Galloway  concludes  his  reconimen- 
dation  with  these  words,  which  are  as 
applicable  to  most  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try as  they  are  to  Mississippi: 

We  now  know  that  a  large  number  of  these 
cases  can  be  cured  which  we  formerly  thought 
were  doomed.    How  much  better  this  method 
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would  be  than  to  send  them  West,  as  we  now 
do,  a  great  many  of  them  without  money  and 
no  means  to  support  themselves,  practically 
outcasts,  unable  to  work,  and  a  care  to  the  com- 
munity where  they  go,  dying  among  strangers. 


A  WORLD'S  WORK  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 

THE  World's  Work,  as  its  readers 
know,  is  under  obligation  to  but 
one  class  of  persons,  namely,  its 
readers;  and  to  them  it  is  under  a  definite 
contract  to  publish  the  truth,  as  nearly  as  it 
can  ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  remain 
free —  free  to  pass  unbiased  judgments  on 
public  policies  and  public  men.  For  in- 
stance, it  thought  it  wise  to  approve  most 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies  during  his  Presi- 
dency; but  it  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  Mr. 
Roosevelt  last  fall,  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  a  third  term.  It  preferred  Mr.  Taft's 
election  in  1908;  but  it  did  not  hesitate 


thereafter  to  criticize  what  seemed  his 
mistakes  and  hesitant  temperament;  and 
it  opposed  his  reelection  4ast  year.  This 
perfect  freedom  is  the  breath  of  life  of  this 
magazine. 

These  obvious  remarks  it  seems  pardon- 
able now  to  repeat  because  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Page,  who  has  been  the  chief  editor  of  the 
World's  Work,  has  accepted  a  post  in 
the  diplomatic  service.  He  has  with- 
drawn from  the  management  of  the  maga- 
zine and  its  councils  during  the  period  of 
his  Government  service,  leaving  it  wholly 
free  from  any  imaginary  obligation  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  administration  or  to  Mr.  Page 
himself.  The  magazine  will  suffer  no 
change,  for  the  work  of  editing  it  has  for 
a  long  time  and  in  an  increasing  degree 
been  team-work.  The  editorial  staff  are 
now  old  in  its  service.  They  work  with 
unity  of  aim  and  with  the  single  purpose 
of  fairly  and  freely  interpreting  our  many- 
sided  life  to  its  generous  readers. 


INVESTMENT  "CATS  AND  DOGS" 


A  WOMAN,  living  out  in  a  thriv- 
ing Nebraska  town,  came  into 
possession,  through  the  death 
of  her  husband  about  a  year 
ago,  of  an  estate  which  consis- 
ted of  a  small  mercantile  business,  a  credit 
balance  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  at  the 
local  bank,  and  some  stock  certificates  of 
the  total  face  value  of  several  thousand 
dollars,  representing  "investments"  that 
had  been  made  by  her  husband  from  time 
to  time  in  a  half  dozen  or  more  companies. 
She  assumed  at  once  the  responsibilities 
of  the  management  of  the  business,  hopeful 
that,  with  the  help  of  her  two  grown  chil- 
dren, she  could  continue  to  make  it  yield, 
as  it  had  in  the  past,  a  comfortable  living 
for  them  all.  But,  to  her  dismay,  she 
made  the  discovery  shortly  afterward 
that  the  business  was  burdened  with  debt, 
and  that  the  creditors  were  not  of  the  in- 
dulgent sort. 

Failing  to  obtain  an  extension  of  time 
in  which  to  meet  the  creditors'  claims,  and 
finding  that  she  could  not  borrow  enough 


money  at  the  bank,  she  determined, 
reluctantly,  as  a  last  resort,  to  sell  her 
stocks.  She  found,  moreover,  that  the 
local  banker  could  not  help  in  that  trans- 
action. So  she  sent  to  this  magazine  a 
list  of  her  securities,  and  asked  to  be 
advised  how  to  proceed  to  market  them, 
and  how  much  cash  she  could  reasonably 
expect  them  to  bring. 

The  list  was  made  up  entirely  of  a  kind 
of  stocks  about  which  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  inquiry  a  few  years  ago,  but  which 
is  rarely  mentioned  nowadays  in  this 
magazine's  investment  correspondence. 
The  records  showed  that  two  of  the  com- 
panies represented  had  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness in  1906,  apparently  without  sufficient 
assets  to  have  made  any  accounting  worth 
while.  Two  were  found  to  have  lost  title 
to  their  properties  through  failure  to  pay 
taxes,  and  were  classed  as  "dead".  And 
three  were  found  to  have  been  promotions 
of  men  who  had  been  gathered  into  the 
net  of  the  post-office  authorities,  and  con- 
victed on  charges  of  using  the  mails  to 
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defraud.    The  stocks  were  all  useless  as 
a  means  of  saving  the  wofnan's  business. 

This  story  is  typical  of  the  kind  most 
frequently  heard  about  unwise  investment. 
It  has  become  a  more  or  less  common 
habit  to  think  of  the  surplus  of  the  un- 
wary country  merchant,  the  mite  of  the 
widow,  the  legacy  of  the  orphan,  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  the  parson,  or  the 
spare  dollars  of  the  self-sacrificing  school 
teacher,  as  the  only  funds  that  get  ear- 
marked for  the  promotion  of  precarious 
enterprise.  One  reason  for  this  notion  is 
that  the  records  of  such  cases  are  the  most 
easily  found.  For  instance,  one  may  pick 
up  one's  newspaper  almost  any  day  and 
find  an  account  of  the  financial  misfortunes 
of  credulous  investors  of  small  means,  who 
have  been  called  to  bear  witness  against 
the  promoters  of  "get-rich-quick"  schemes. 

Though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
losses  of  investors  of  this  class,  lured  into 
mistakes  by  extravagant  advertisements 
in  conscienceless  newspapers  or  by  cun- 
ningly written  circular  letters,  run  into 
many  millions  yearly,  they  are  probably 
exceeded  in  amount  by  the  losses  that  are 
made  in  securities  of  doubtful  merit  by 
even  the  shrewdest  and  most  successful 
business  men.  Not  infrequently,  a  case 
of  the  latter  kind  comes  to  light,  where  the 
"victim"  is  found  to  have  been  some  man 
of  great  prominence  in  the  financial  world. 
He  may  even  have  been  one  of  those 
commonly  credited  with  some  mysterious 
faculty  for  achieving  success  in  the  invest- 
ment markets  —  perhaps,  one  of  those 
whose  successes  are  sometimes  ascribed  to 
"inside  information"  and  other  like  ad- 
vantages that  are  not  possessed  by  the 
average  investor. 

For  example,  it  was  shown  by  the 
expert  appraisal  of  the  $70,000,000  estate 
of  the  late  Edward  H.  Harriman  that  that 
great  railroad  genius  and  financier  had 
among  his  holdings  of  securities  worthless 
stocks  and  bonds  of  the  par  value  of  more 
than  $4,000,000.  Several  millions  of  such 
securities  were  reported  by  the  experts  who 
completed  in  April  last  their  appraisal  of 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
possessor  of  the  great  Astor  fortune,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  Titanic  disaster  in  the 
spring  of  1 9 1 2,    And  while  these  instances 


are  being  noticed  widely  in  the  current 
news,  similar  instances  can  be  recalled 
from  the  older  records.  Appraisers  of  the 
$66,000,000  estate  of  Russell  Sage,  who 
died  in  1906,  reported  as  worthless  a 
miscellaneous  lot  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
amounting  to  about  $1,000,000  par  value. 
Among  the  securities  in  the  $75,000,000 
estate  of  Jay  Gould,  who  died  in  1892, 
there  were  worthless  issues  of  the  face 
value  of  $2,000,000. 

But,  however  striking  these  examples  of 
unwise  investments  made  by  men  so  able 
to  command  investment  wisdom,  there 
is  little  in  them  that  should  cause  the 
investor  of  more  limited  resources  to 
despair.  From  the  lists  of  worthless 
securities  held  by  almost  any  wealthy 
investor  like  a  Harriman  or  an  Astor,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  good  many  elimina- 
tions to  get  at  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
which  measures  actual  error  of  judgment.  ^ 
Many  stocks  and  bonds  of  strange  names 
and  characteristics  find  their  way  into 
the  possession  of  such  investors,  bringing 
little,  if  any,  expectation  of  return.  The 
percentage  of  their  capital  which  such  men 
put  deliberately  into  ventures  of  the 
essentially  risky  type  is  in  most  cases 
small  indeed.  The  records  show  that, 
after  all,  the  "rich  man's  gamble,"  pure 
and  simple,  is  not  as  big  by  comparison 
as  it  is  frequently  made  to  appear.  By 
way  of  contrast,  consider  the  difference 
between  the  principles  of  distribution 
observed  by  the  man  who,  out  of  resources 
of  $70,000,000,  stakes  a  million  or  ^o  on 
enterprises  of  honest  conception,  which 
turn  out  merely  to  have  been  misguided, 
and  the  principles  oberved  by  the  inves- 
tor who,  Hke  the  Nebraska  lady,  stakes 
nearly  everything  on  enterprises  that  are 
as  likely  as  not  to  be  wilfully  fraudulent. 

Just  ordinary  business  prudence  will 
usually  tell  any  investor  how  to  discrimi- 
nate for  himself  between  these  two  kinds 
of  enterprise,  and  how  much,  if  any,  rein 
he  can  properly  give  to  his  inclination  to 
take  a  chance  for  large  returns.  Business 
prudence  will  allow  the  small  capitalist, 
in  mighty  few  instances,  to  go  far  afield 
from  the  safest  of  standard  investment 
securities,  and  invariably  it  will  prescribe  for 
him  the  most  competent4)anking  counsel. 
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THE  MELLOWED  VETERAN  OF  MANY  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS  AS  HE  APPEARS  TO- 
DAY IN   PUBLIC  OFFICE  AFTER  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  IN  THE  OPPOSITION  — 
A  KINDLY,  CONSCIENTIOUS,  DEVOUT,  AND  LABORIOUS  MAN  WHOSE 
CHIEF  CHARACTERISTIC  IS  SIMPLICITY  OF  HEART  AND  MIND 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 


THE  relations  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  Secretary  of 
State  afford  Washington  and 
the  political  world  in  general 
their  most  precious  subject 
of  gossip.  Few  politicians  believed  that 
Mr.  Bryan  would  be  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
Cabinet.  Many  doubted  that  he  would 
be  asked;  more  believed  he  would 
decline.  When  they  learned  that  he 
both  had  been  asked  and  had  accepted, 
there  was  a  pretty  general  falling  back  on 
the  dark  prediction  that  the  relationship 
of  President  and  Premier  would  endure 
only  a  few  months.  Two  men  so  ambi- 
tious, it  was  argued,  could  not  possibly  be 
expected  to  pursue  a  common  course. 
Two  temperaments  so  imperious  could  not 
get  along  together.  Mutual  suspicions, 
if  not  mutual  antagonisms,  were  certain 
to  arise.  The  aim  of  one  would  be  to 
make  his  administration  so  great  a  suc- 
cess that  he  would  be  acclaimed  for  a 
second  term;  the  other  would  hardly  have 
that  as  an  aim,  especially  in  view  of  the 
Baltimore  platform  declaration  in  favor 
of  a  single  term. 

With  regard  to  the  single  term,  that  is 
a  matter  which  undeniably  lies  unsettled, 
undiscussed,  unreferred  to,  between  the 
two  men.  But  that  is  precisely  where  it 
ought  to  lie.  There  often  arise  questions 
which  no  discussion  and  no  announce- 
ment of  intentions  can  settle;  which 
must  be  left  to  settle  themselves.  Mr. 
Bryan  undoubtedly  believes  that  the  Bal- 
timore plank  pledges  Mr.  Wilson  to  a  sin- 
gle term.  Probably  Mr.  Wilson  has  no 
such  idea.  He  has  never  declared  his 
acceptance  of  the  Baltimore  platform,  and 
the  single  term  plank  is  highly  ambiguous — 


it  assumes  to  pledge  the  candidate  to  "the 
principle"  of  a  single  term.  There  were 
those  who  believed  that  if  Mr.  Bryan  were 
invited  to  join  the  Cabinet,  he  would  ask 
Mr.  Wilson  whether  they -were  in  agree- 
ment on  that  plank.  We  may  assume 
with  entire  confidence  that  that  question 
was  never  asked  —  for,  of  course,  Mr. 
Wilson  could  not  have  permitted  himself 
to  answer  it. 

The  truth  is,  the  subject  is  peculiarly 
and  entirely  one  which  can  be  dealt  with 
wisely,  from  every  point  of  view,  in  just 
one  way  —  and  that  way  is,  by  letting  it 
alone.  It  would  be  an  exhibition  of  very 
j)oor  taste  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  refuse  a  sec- 
ond term  before  any  one  had  suggested 
offering  him  one.  It  would  be  impolitic 
for  him  to  do  so,  for  it  would  weaken  his 
influence.  It  would  be  as  idle  for  him  to 
do  so  as  it  was  for  one  of  his  predecessors 
to  refuse,  four  years  in  advance,  a  third 
term.  If,  as  the  campaign  of  191 6  draws 
on,  Mr.  Wilson's  administration  has  been 
a  failure,  it  will  nbt  be  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  Baltimore  plank  to  prevent  his 
re-nomination.  If  it  has  been  the  success 
his  friends  believe  it  will  be,  the  Baltimore 
plank  will  be  forgotten;  no  pledge  could 
have  been  invented  so  solemn  that  its  recol- 
lection could  stop  his  re-nomination.  The 
single  term  question  will  settle  itself. 

Now,  Mr.  Bryan  knows  this.  He  is  not 
so  unpractised  in  practical  ()olitics  as  to 
believe  that  an  ambiguous  platform  plank 
is  going  to  have  any  consideration  in  1916. 
Yet  to  deny  that  the  defeated  hero  of 
three  campaigns  woOld  like  to  be  President 
would  take  hardihood  indeed.  My  con- 
clusion is  that  Mr.  Bryan,  so  far  as  he  is 
actuated  by  any  ambitious  anticipations. 
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expects  nothing  else  than  to  succeed  Mr. 
Wilson  in  1921.  He  will  then  be  only 
sixty-one  years  old,  and  he  will  be  as 
mellowed  and  widely  beloved  a  man  as 
ever  sat  in  the  chair  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  Not  a  vestige 
then  will  remain  of  the  hate  that  villified 
him.  His  career  will  round  itself  out 
completely,  in  the  light  which  it  is  already 
assuming,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
illustrations  of  the  reversal  of  a  people's 
judgment. 

The  only  other  tenable  theory  is  that 
Mr.  Bryan  hopes  to  wreck  the  Adminis- 
tration. Some  light  on  this  hypothesis 
may  be  thrown  by  a  passage  of  words  that 
took  place  last  winter;  my  account  may 
be  taken  as  authentic.  A  ()olitical  friend 
was  suggesting  to  Mr.  Bryan  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  him  to  commit  his  for- 
tunes to  the  Wilson  Administration. 
"Stay  out  of  it,"  he  urged.  "Suppose  it 
is  a  failure.  You  will  be  involved,  and 
be  discredited  yourself.  The  nomination 
in  1 91 6  wouldn't  come  to  you,  and  if  it 
did,  it  wouldn't  be  worth  while  for  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  to  run." 

"Have  you  reflected,  my  friend,"  was 
Mr.  Bryan's  reply,  "that  if  the  Wilson 
Administration  is  a  failure,  it  won't  be 
worth  while  for  any  Democrat  to  run  in 
1916?" 

Mr.  Bryan  is  in  the  Cabinet  in  good 
faith.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not 
be  conscious  of  the  irony  which,  in  the^ 
hour  of  Democratic  victory,  ignoring  him 
who  chiefly  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day^  gave  the  reward  to  another. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  hardly  a  philosopher,  but  he 
is  believer  in  Providence,  habituated  to 
a  pious  submission  to  the  inscrutable  de- 
crees of  the  God  whom  he  loyally  serves. 

II 

The  time  has  come  when  a  new  estimate 
of  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man  is, 
making  its  way  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  Nation.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say 
that  no  man  in  our  political  history  has 
been  -so  vilified,  for  the  language  in  which 
JeflFerson  was  held  up  by  his  opponents 
to  contempt  and  abhorrence  has  now 
passed  out  of  the  speaking  and  writing 
vocabulary  of  civilized  society.    But  noth- 


ing within  the  memory  of  this  generation 
matches  the  abominating  horror  the 
shrieks  of  which  greeted  the  nomination  of 
the  "cross  of  gold"  orator. 

To  hear  him  execrated  as  a  fellow  of 
Aaron  Burr,  Benedict  Arnold,  and  Judas 
Iscariot  was  common  a  dozen  years  ago. 
"  Mouthing  demagogue,"  "  anarchist," 
"renegade,"  "puppet  in  the  blood-imbued 
hands  of  Altgeld"  —  such  were  the  ordi- 
nary epithets  by  which  he  was  described. 
I  have  seen  men  cleanse  their  mouths 
after  having  spoken  the  name  of  Bryan. 
For  years,  half  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  piously  believed  that  William 
Jennings  Bryan  was  a  depraved,  vicious 
man;  an  enemy  of  law  and  of  Society. 
Almost  as  many  more,  it  is  true,  hailed 
him  as  a  Savior;  thousands  would  have 
laid  down  their  lives  for  him.  But  the 
astonishing  fact  is  that  the  virulence  of 
the  hate  which,  on  his  appearance,  broke 
out  and  raged  like  a  pestilence  or  a  mania, 
has  disappeared.  He  has  not  changed; 
he  has  not  recanted.     He  has  just  lived. 

"What  is  truth?"  said  jesting  Pilate, 
and  would  not  stay  for  an  answer.  "  What 
is  success?"  is  a  query  on  which  the  medi- 
tative might  reflect  with  possible  profit. 
To  go  down  in  battle  three  times;  to  be 
still  denied,  in  19 12,  what  seemed  almost 
within  reach  in  1896;  after  sixteen  years 
of  unprofitable  fighting  to  hand  over  the 
leadership  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  pro^ 
pitious  day  to  a  new  captain  unheard  of 
in  the  earlier  battles  —  this  would  not  com- 
monly be  said  to  describe  "success."  But 
can  you  say  that  that  man  is  a  defeated 
man  who  now  sees  his  principles  prevail 
and  the  party  that  he  fought  to  save  from 
itself  finally  committed  to  all  he  stood  and 
stands  for  and  finally  triumphant  in  the 
Nation  that  so  long  rejected  it?  There  is 
nothing  so  vulgar  as  "  success."  Anybody 
can  "succeed."  It  takes  the  great  to 
"fail."  Mr.  Bryan  belongs  to  one  aris- 
tocracy—  the  aristocracy  of  men  who 
might  "succeed,"  but  who  magnificently 
decline  to  do  so;  who  set  their  hearts 
on  a  great  end  but  scorn  to  stipulate  for 
the  personal  rewards  which  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar  are  the  proof  and  perquisites 
of  triumph. 

At  the  nominating  CQnvention  held  in 
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St.Louisin  1904,  Mr.  Bryan,  declining  then 
to  run  a  third  time,  returned  the  commis- 
sion, as  he  put  it,  which  he  had  held  for 
eight  years  as  leader  of  the  party.  The 
climax  of  this,  one  of  his  most  affecting 
speeches,  was  in  these  words: 

"You  may  dispute  whether  1  have  fought 
a  good  fight;  you  may  dispute  whether  I 
have  finished  my  course;  but  you  can  not 
deny  that  I  have  kept  the  faith." 

And  the  faith  has  triumphed.  The 
free  coinage  of  silver,  even  if  you  regard 
it  as  an  utterly  mistaken  and  mischievous 
idea,  was,  after  all,  only  a  passing  expres- 
sion of  the  doctrine  that  human  rights 
are  higher  than  property  rights.  On  the 
subject  of  the  relationship  of  the  man  and 
the  dollar,  the  thought  of  the  Nation  has 
been  completely  revolutionized  within  the 
last  sixteen  years  —  and  it  is  that  revolu- 
tion which  has  given  birth  to  the  whole 
programme  of  economic  reform  and  social 
justice  with  its  concern  over  the  welfare  of 
women  and  children,  workingmen's  in- 
surance, and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  which  might  have 
been  a  rare  zoological  specimen,  so  far  as 
most  people  knew,  when  Mr.  Bryan  began 
to  advocate  it,  is  here.  Direct  nomina- 
tions, campaign-  publicity,  the  resf)onsi- 
bility  of  the  courts  to  the  people,  are  popu- 
lar and  triumphing  doctrines.  The  Con- 
stitution has  been  altered  to  permit  the 
popular  election  of  United  States  Senators 
and  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax. 

Is  this  failure  or  success? 

Indeed,  so  thorough  has  been  the  tri- 
umph of  Mr.  Bryan's  faith  that,  unless 
he  shortly  finds  new  articles  for  it,  he  will 
be  left  behind  by  the  progressive  temper  of 
the  country.  It  was  after  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
election  to  the  Presidency  eight  years  ago, 
during  a  dinner  at  which  they  were  both 
present,  that  I  heard  Mr.  Bryan  humor- 
ously charge  the  Republican  President 
with  having  "stolen  his  clothes."  Mr. 
Bryan  told  how  an  old  darkey  woman  lying 
sick  had  finally  sent  for  the  white  physi- 
cian in  the  neighborhood,  the  colored 
"doctor"  having  failed  to  give  her  relief. 
The  new  physician  said:  "Well,  aunty, 
you  had  to  send  for  me  after  all,  didn't 
you?  What  did  that  old  fraud  do  for 
you?    Did    he  find   out   what   was   the 


matter  with  you?  Did  he  take  your 
temperature?"  Aunty  replied:  "'Deed 
sir,  I  don't  know  what  all  he  done  took. 
I  ain't  had  time  look  'round  yit,  but  dem 
no  'count  niggahs  liable  take  anything." 
Mr.  Bryan  wasn't  sure  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  left  him  even  his  temperature.  That 
was  a  good  joke  in  1905.  In  191 3,  it  is  a 
pure  matter-of-fact  statement  to  say  that 
Mr.  Bryan  has,  between  Democrats  and 
Progressives,  been  spoiled  of  every  idea 
he  ever  had. 

Ill 

There  shines  out  in  Mr.  Bryan's  life  a 
personal  quality  without  recognition  of 
which  no  analysis  of  his  character  is 
complete  —  a  quality  which  indeed  is  its 
core  and  key. 

Where,  outside  of  the  story  of  this  man's 
life,  shall  you  find  a  candidate  for  Congress 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign  gravely  and 
gently  presenting  his  adversary  with  a 
copy  of  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  expressing  good 
wishes  fpr  his  foeman,  whether  the  mor- 
row's balloting  gave  or  forbade  him 

The  applause  of  listening  Senates  to  com- 
mand! 

Where,  in  the  annals  of  hot  partisan 
strife,  will  you  find  an  orator,  facing  the 
enmity  of  a  frenzied  national  convention, 
throwing  away  a  point  because  he  had 
caught  sight  of  a  wife  in  the  throng  of  ten 
thousand? 

The  first  draft  of  Mr.  Bryan's  resolu- 
tion asking  for  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ryan 
and  Mr.  Belmont  from  the  Baltimore 
convention  contained  a  passage  referring 
to  the  methods  by  which  Mr.  Taft  had 
just  obtained  his  re-nomination  at  Chicago. 
It  was  the  climax  of  the  resolution.  When 
Mr.  Bryan  came  down  from  the  platform 
after  the  dramatic  speech  offering  this 
resolution,  his  friend  and  old-time  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Robert  F.  Rose,  pulled  him  by 
the  coat  and  said:  "What  became  of  the 
passage  about  Taft?"  Mr.  Bryan  turned 
his  head  and  asked  in  reply:  "Why,  didn't 
you  see  that  Mrs.  Taft  was  in  the  gallery?" 

Where,  in  all  the  chronicles  of  Jeffer- 
sonian  simplicity,  more  or  less  spontane- 
ously practised  in   Democratic  times  at 
Washington,  is  a  match  for  this?  — 
•    Mr.    Bryan   now   rides   in   a   carriage 
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furnished  by  the  Government  and  driven 
by  an  Irishman  who  has  conducted  the 
Secretaries  of  State  about  Washington  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Bryan 
immediately  became  interested  in  his 
coachman,  as  he  does  in  everybody 
associated  with  him  in  any  capacity.  A 
day  or  two  before  the  delivery  of  the  St. 
Patrick's  Day  speech  which,  by  its  com- 
ment on  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  caused  some  comment  in  England, 
the  Secretary  asked  his  driver  if  he  were 
going  to  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  dinner 
which  the  Irish  societies  of  Washington 
were  giving.  No,  the  driver  wasn't  going. 
"Well,  I  should  like  to  have  you  go," 
said  Mr.  Bryan,  "and  I'll  see  that  you  get 
an  invitation."  Accordingly,  on  the  night 
of  March  17th,  the  banquet  at  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  spoke  was  graced  by 
the  presence  of  his  coachman,  who  was 
conspicuously  placed,  not  only  at  the  table, 
but  on  the  programme;  for,  being  a  guest 
of  honor  and  bearing  the  name  of  "  Barry," 
which  takes  alphabetical  precedence  over 
"Bryan"  and  "Belmont,"  for  instance,  the 
coachman  found  that  lo!  his  name  led  all 
the  rest! 

The  conscientiousness  of  the  man  is 
unbelievable.  Only  his  capacity  for  work 
makes  it  possible  to  execute  the  duties 
he  lays  uf)on  himself.  His  labors  as  a 
campaigner  will  never  be  matched.  I 
have  myself  been  on  the  train  with  Mr. 
Bryan  when  he  made  an  average  of  fifteen 
speeches  a  day  for  the  best  part  of  a  week, 
and  this  is  not  an  unusual  record.  So  far 
as  I  know,  his  hardest  day's  work  was  done 
in  Missouri  during  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1908;  starting  from  St.  Joseph  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Bryan 
concluded  his  thirty-second  speech  at 
half  past  one  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning.  By  midnight  the  newspaper 
correspondents  were  to  a  man  utteriy 
worn  out.  One  or  two  of  them  heard  the 
beginning  of  his  last  speech,  which  was 
made  in  the  open  air,  as  most  of  the  others 
had  been,  and  which  was  expected  to  last 
five  or  ten  minutes.  Mr.  Bryan  actually 
spoke  an  hour  and  a  half  with  undiminished 
power.  A  few  hundred  men  had  waited 
up  for  him,  and  he  gave  them  his  best. 

Another  day's  work  of  that  campaign, 


however,  taxed  Mr.  Bryan's  strength  to 
the  limit  of  his  endurance.  Starting  from 
Rock  Island,  having  had  no  sleep  at  all 
the  night  before  on  account  of  contin- 
ued conferences,  the  candidate  journeyed 
across  Iowa,  traveling  by  trolley  and  steam, 
making  twenty-two  speeches  before  he 
reached  the  end  of  his  programme.  He 
saw  to  it  that  the  correspondents  on  the 
train  were  snugly  provided  for  in  Pullmans, 
and  then  disappeared.  A  little  later  his 
secretary  found  him  stretched  out  on  a 
hard  seat  of  a  wretched  car  at  the  back  of 
the  train.  He  was  utterly  exhausted,  but 
had  not  failed  to  see  everybody  else  com- 
fortably in  bed  before  he  fell  down  to  his 
own  comfortless  rest. 

Of  his  public  labors,  everybody  knows; 
of  the  long  hours  at  his  desk,  the  public 
knows  nothing.  At  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1896,  after  the  stafl"  of  correspon- 
dents had  departed  from  Lincoln,  he  found 
that  there  still  remained  unanswered 
60,000  letters.  Every  one  of /these  was 
answered,  with  Mrs.  Bryan's  helf).  It 
took  the  two  of  them  a  year  and  a  half. 

An  instance  of  Mr.  Bryan's  conscien- 
tiousness was  afi'orded  a  friend  who  once 
found  him  working  over-time  signing 
several  hundred  photographs  which  had 
been  sent  in  for  his  autograph.  Near  by  sat 
his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Bryan,  idly  scrib- 
bling a  signature  which  an  expert  could 
not  have  told  had  not  been  written  by 
"William  J.  Bryan."  The  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Charles  Bryan's  aid  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  writing  of  those  auto- 
graphs provoked  an  indignant  response 
from  Mr.  Bryan. 

IV 

The  word  that  describes  Mr.  Bryan 
is  simplicity.  He  is  that  quality  incarnate. 
He  might  be  a  character  imagined  by 
Dickens  —  whose  characters  are  traits, 
characteristics,  qualities,  personified.  Mr. 
Bryan  is  simpUness  personified.  His  heart 
is  simple,  and  his  mind  is  simple,  almost 
obvious.  His  moral  strength  is  the  single- 
ness of  his  conscience,  the  definiteness 
with  which,  shaking  ofl^  accidents  and 
complications,  it  sees,  laid  bare,  the  core 
of  the  matter,  the  issue  between  right 
and  wrong.    There  abides  the  greatness 
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and  lovableness  of  the  man.  His  popu- 
larity lies  in  the  corresponding  simplicity 
of  his  mind;  its  instinct  to  restrict  itself 
to  primitive  truths — some  would  call  them 
commonplaces.  His  mind  does  not  range. 
It  has  no  fancy  for  exploring.  It  rests 
well  content  in  the  land  of  everyday  things. 
So  do  the  minds  of  the  vast  majority  of 
us.  He  has  a  warm  imagination  and  a 
tendency  toward  florid  imagery,  the  most 
impressive  stage  presence  Americans  have 
ever  seen,  the  most  wonderful  voice  that 
ever  fell  upon  ravished  ears,  and  an  un- 
erring understanding  of  the  mind  of  the 
common  man  —  because  it  is  his  own. 

William  J.  Bryan  has  a  democratic 
mind;  he  will  no  more  allow  himself  to 
become  a  mental  aristocrat  than  a  social 
one.  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Luise  Miihlbach,  are  good  enough  for  him. 
He  has  no  desire  to  sample  outside  the 
staple  authors  who  have  endeared  them- 
selves to  the  common  people.  He  is  no 
Brahmin.  He  affects  no  knowledge  of 
art,  the  drama,  the  opera,  or  advanced 
literature.  He  owes  nothing  to  Bernard 
Shaw,  Maeterlinck,  Hauptmann,  Hardy, 
Ibsen,  Nietzsche,  Schopenhauer,  Amiel, 
Royce,  James,  Bergson,  not  even  to 
Wilson's  masters,  Burke,  Bagehot,  to 
Wordsworth  or  Lamb.  The  exception 
is  Tolstoi,  to  whom  he  was  drawn  by  the 
Russian's  literal  idea  of  the  Christian  life. 

His  own  nearest  approach  to  the  writing 
of  literature  was  his  "Reply  to  Letters 
from  a  Chinese  Official,"  in  which  he 
argues  the  superiority  of  Christian  over 
pagan  civilization  with  a  gravity  which 
appears  a  trifle  over-literal  when  we  know 
that  the  "Chinese  Official's"  letters  were 
a  hoax.  Besides,  Mr.  Bryan  has  written 
a  travel  book.  He  tells  the  story  of  his 
journey  around  the  world  in  a  chronicle 
which  faithfully  records  every  movement 
and  extends  due  thanks  for  every  courtesy 
received  from  consuls  and  fellow-travelers. 
The  book  contains  much  valuable  sta- 
tistical information  and  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  the  Bryans,  on  shipboard 
and  camel-back,  standing  by  the  Pyramids, 
in  Japanese  gardens,  and  at  the  entrance 
to  Buddhist  temples.  It  is  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  scenery  is  fine;  at  one  point 
it  must  have  been,  for  the  author  notes 


that  its  magnificence  is  such  that  it  in- 
spired the  sacred  lines: 

What  though  the  spicy  breezes 
Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle, 

Where  every  prospect  pleases 
And  only  man  is  vile. 

It  is  the  narrative  of  a  simple-hearted 
traveler,  written  for  his  neighbors  at 
home,  unsophisticated,  unpretending. 

His  mind  is  not  only  democratic;  his 
mental  habit  is  curiously  humble.  He 
quotes  like  a  school-boy.  No  platitude 
is  so  undeniable  but  he  likes  to  adduce 
authority  for  it.  "Jefferson  states/' 
"  Emerson  tells  us"  —  what  they  tell 
us  is  that  all  men  are  created  equal  or 
that  the  dreams  of  one  generation  become 
the  accepted  facts  of  another. 

"An  eminent  Swiss,  Mr.  Carl  Hilty, 
declares  that  regular  employment  at  some 
work  which  satisfies  the  conscience  and  the 
judgment  is  essential  to  any  true  enjoy- 
ment of  life."  Why  drag  in  Hilty?  We 
should  as  soon  take  William  J.  Bryan's 
word  for  it  as  Hilty's.  I  adduce  this 
noticeable  habit  as  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  simplicity  and  humility  of  his  mental 
processes. 

The  figures  which  fill  his  historic  imagi- 
nation are  such  as  those  of  Napoleon, 
Demosthenes,  Nero,  David  and  Elijah, 
and,  first  of  all,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He 
draws  his  allusions  from  American  history, 
the  French  Revolution,  and  a  few  well- 
tried  and  perfectly  good  classical  subjects, 
like  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  And  from 
the  Bible.  Mr.  Bryan's  speeches  and 
writings  are  crammed  with  Biblical  quo- 
tations, allusions,  and  illustrations.  He 
talks  about  Belshazzar's  Feast;  about 
Naboth's  Vineyard.  "  Mene,  mene,  tekel, 
upharsin!"  he  cries  with  impressive  em- 
phasis. He  goes  about  the  country  de- 
livering lectures,  on  what  subjects?  "The 
Prince  of  Peace;"  "  Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal;" 
'*ls  the  Young  Man  Absalom  Safe?"  "The 
Price  of  a  Soul;"  "Character;"  "Faith;" 
"Missions."  Including  these  addresses 
in  volumes  of  his  speeches,  he  puts  under 
each  one  the  notice: 

(This  address  is  not  copyrighted  and  can  be 
republished  by  any  one  desiring  to  do  so.) 

Mr.  Bryan  has  been  addicted  to  Biblical 
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quotations  all  his  life.  Mrs.  Bryan  tells 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  asked  for  her 
hand.  The  time  having  come  when  it  was 
appropriate  that  a  pointed  conversation 
should  take  place  with  her  father,  the 
young  man  began  thus: 

"Mr.  Baird,  I  have  been  reading  Pro- 
verbs a  good  deal  lately,  and  1  find  that 
Solomon  says:  'Whoso  findeth  a  wife, 
findeth  a  good  thing  and  obtaineth  favor 
of  the  Lord.'" 

"Yes,"  Mary  Baird's  father  replied, 
"But  Paul  suggests  that  while  he  that 
marrieth  doeth  well,  he  that  marrieth 
not  doeth  better." 

Dismayed  only  for  a  brief  moment,  the 
aspiring  youth  rejoined: 

"Paul  may  have  said  that,  but  surely 
Solomon  would  be  the  better  authority  on 
this  point,  because  Paul  never  married." 

1  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bryan's  hold 
on  the  people  is  due  in  large  part  to  his 
habitual  use  of  Scriptural  illustration.  It 
is  ceasing  to  be  true;  it  has  already  ceased 
to  be  true  in  Eastern  cities;  but  the  people 
of  the  United  States  still  know  the  Bible 
and  are  deeply  affected  by  references  to  it. 
The  East  does  not  understand  how  great 
a  part  the  pulpit  and  the  Chautauqua 
platform  play  in  the  West,  nor  how  much 
Mr.  Bryan's  influence  derives  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  best  known  preacher  of 
righteousness  throughout  vast  sections  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  a  deeply  pious  man.  He 
holds  family  worship  daily.  He  says 
grace  at  every  meal  —  at  dinner  his  family 
audibly  join  in  the  words  of  thanks.  He 
has  never  been  heard  to  use  a  profane  nor 
an  indelicate  word,  and  such  is  the  irradi- 
ance  of  his  character  that  he  never  hears 
one.  He  does  not,  literally,  know  one 
card  from  another.  He  does  not  know 
the  taste  of  liquor  nor  tobacco.  Finally, 
he  gives  away,  for  charitable  and  religious 
purposes,  more  than  he  keeps  for  himself 
and  his  family.  This  is  out  of  a  chapter 
which  may  not  be  written  during  Mr. 
Bryan's  lifetime,  but  the  statement  is  true. 

Yet  this  total  abstainer  admits  that  he 
once  proposed  to  drink  wine — under  a  cer- 
tain condition.  In  Japan,  at  a  dinner  at 
which  the  health  of  Admiral  Togo  was 
being   drunk,    Mr.    Bryan's    glass    was 


observed  to  contain  only  water.  "You 
must  drink  the  health  in  champagne! "  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  banqueters  across  the 
table.  "  No,"  Mr.  Bryan  quickly  replied, 
"your  Japanese  heroes  won  their  victo- 
ries drinking  water;  I  am  drinking  their 
health  in  water.  When  you  win  victories 
on  champagne,  I  will  drink  your  health  in 
champagne." 

His  theology  is  of  the  old-fashioned 
variety.  "Evolution"  to  him  still  means 
the  descent  of  man  from  the  ape.  His 
batteries  are  never  silent  against  "the 
materialist  who  is  endeavoring  \^  drive 
God  out  of  the  universe."  He. is  strong 
on  foreign  missions.  He  is  not  ashamed 
to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  miracle,  of 
salvation  through  the  blood  of  the  Saviour, 
and  to  preach  it  in  public  and  private,  with 
the  zeal  of  an  apostle. 

His  philosophy  of  life  is  as  simple  as 
his  theological  faith.  The  world  is  a  great 
and  serious  place,  but  after  all,  living  in  it  is 
a  perfectly  plain  matter.  Right  is  right, 
and  wrong  is  wrong.  Choose  you  this 
day  whom  ye  will  serve.  If  the  Lord  be 
God,  follow  him;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow 
him.  To  this  disciple  of  the  Lord  every- 
thing is  clear  —  the  path  of  duty  in  pri- 
vate life,  the  assurance  of  immortality, 
the  problems  of  the  currency,  of  the  tariff, 
and  of  international  politics.  1  really 
suppose  Mr.  Bryan  never  had  a  religious 
nor  a  political  doubt. 

He  sees  simply  —  sees  everything  in  a 
definiteness,  a  distinctness,  which  to  other 
observers  it  does  not  possess  —  sees  every- 
thing in  its  idea,  its  elementary  essence, 
as  a  Platonist  might  say.  He  visualizes 
like  a  child  or  a  primitive  man:  that  is  a 
house,  and  this  is  a  tree;  that  is  Imperial- 
ism and  this  is  the  Money  Power.  A 
word  or  a  phrase  possesses  no  connota- 
tions; it  holds  but  a  single,  unchanging 
meaning;  and,  above  all,  it  has  its  definite 
moral  assessment  in  the  world  of  things. 
There  is  "Wall  Street"  —  not  a  phrase 
including,  to  be  sure,  the  idea  of  great  and 
manifold  financial  functions,  but  mainly 
suggestive  of  power  often  opposed  to  the 
general  welfare;  no,  nothing  like  that. 
"Wall  Street,"  for  Mr.  Bryan,  is  as 
definitely,  as  vividly,  a  personification  of 
evil  as  Apollyon  was  tp^Bunyan's  hero. 
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These  are  the  "privileged  classes".  They 
stand  apart,  easily  distinguished,  from  the 
"masses."  See  them.  Count  them.  The 
idea  that  the  masses  and  the  classes  pa^s 
into  each  other  does  not  suggest  itself. 
Everywhere,  for  Mr.  Bryan's  literal  mind, 
there  are  great  gulfs  fixed.  He  is  not 
influenced,  his  judgments  are  not  rendered 
less  positive,  by  any  suspicion  that  things 
may,  after  all,  be  just  a  little  complex. 
He  is  detained  by  no  conception  of  life 
and  history  as  the  resultant  of  confused 
and  warring  currents,  involved  motives, 
conflicting  duties,  unconscious  ironies;  he 
is  disturi>ed  by  no  consciousness  of  the 
bewildering  contradictions  of  struggle  and 
passion  in  which  the  world-travail  works 
itself  out.  A  simple  man,  all  is  simple 
to  hira. 

And  does  it  need  to  be  said  how  tre- 
mendous a  power  over  the  people  is  this 
faculty  of  simple  vision?  No  Amiel  ever 
led  a  people.  Too  much  thought  paralyzes 
in  the  world  of  action;  only  he  who  sees 
simply  will  smite.  The  simple  man  is  the 
confident  man. 

About  the  time  of  the  announcement 
of  the  Administration's  attitude  toward 
the  Chinese  loan,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  chatting  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  there  could  be  only 
one  possible  stand  for  Democrats  to  take 
in  the  matter;  it  was  wonderful  to  him 
that  anybody  could  think  the  question 
worth  discussing.  There  were  two  kinds 
of  people  in  the  world:  aristocrats  and 
democrats.  There  were  two  theories  of 
government:  the  aristocratic  and  the 
democratic.  On  the  democratic  theory  of 
government,  there  were  four  reasons 
which  forbade  the  United  States  from 
backing  the  bankers  who  wanted  to  lend 
money  to  China.  Mr.  Bryan  ran  off  the 
four  reasons  on  his  fingers.  That  was  all 
there  was  to  the  Chinese  question.  It 
reduced  to  the  simple  issue  between 
aristocracy  and  democracy.  He  was 
conscious  of  no  complications,  no  qual- 
ifications, no  side  considerations.  I 
am  not  questioning  the  justice  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  conclusion.  I  agree  with 
it,  for  that  matter.  But  I  am  com- 
menting on  the  simplicity  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  reached  it. 


It  is  a  rare  and  priceless  quality  — 
simplicity.  Perhaps  it  is  an  adequate, 
as  well  as  an  unusual,  equipment  for  a 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

All  this  can  be  said  about  Mr.  Bryan 
without  the  slightest  suggestion  of  dis- 
paragement. In  the  presence  of  the  God- 
like power  which  the  thousands  at  Balti- 
more saw  wielded  —  surely  the  most  mag- 
nificent human  spectacle  this  generation 
has  witnessed  —  what  matters  it  that  the 
orator  is  not  a  speculative  philosopher? 
When  one  is  talking  of  one  of  the  Boan- 
erges or  a  Chrysostom,  it  is  to  pick  no  flaw 
in  his  genius  to  remark  that  he  is  not  a 
connoisseur  of  mezzotints  or  a  member  of 
the  Browning  Society.  Mr.  Bryan  could 
not  be  what  he  is  —  and  be  otherwise  than 
he  is;  he  could  not  have  the  power  of  his 
sublime  simplicity  and  still  be  a  sophis- 
ticated member  of  genteel,  commonplace 
society.  Nature,  to  make  him  a  Bryan, 
has  miraculously  shielded  him  from  the 
diverting,  complicating  temptations  of 
culture,  as  a  saint  is  shielded  by  divine 
grace  from  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Mr.  Bryan  is  a 
modern  monk. 

His  literal  belief  in  the  Bible,  his  inno- 
cence of  artistic  culture,  his  lack  of  interest 
in  aught  but  well-approved  literature,  his 
indifference  to  social  distinctions  —  all 
these  things  are  the  other  face  of  that 
supreme  moral  simplicity  which  is  the 
secret  of  his  power  over  his  great  army  of 
followers — a  power  greater,  probably,  than 
any  other  man  has  ever  wielded  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 


Mr.  Bryan  confesses  that  he  had  looked 
forward  with  considerable  fear  to  the  tak- 
ing of  office.  He  had  not  held  office  for 
many  years.  He  had  lost,  if  he  had  ever 
had,  the  office  habit.  He  was  used  to 
being  in  the  opposition.  But  he  has  found 
it  most  delightful.  He  has  found  it  a 
very  great  satisfaction  to  be  associated 
with  a  man  like  Mr.  Wilson,  a  man  of 
clear  mind,  definite  thoughts,  and  precise 
speech.  Mr.  Bryan  speaks  warmly  of 
the  delights  of  the  Cabinet  meetings, 
which  are  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the 
utmost  freedom  and  candor,  but  where 
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mutual  understanding  and  common  sym- 
pathies go  all  the  way  around  and  across 
the  council  table.  He  thinks  he  will  fall 
so  easily  into  the  ways  of  an  official  that 
he  may  become  the  victim  of  the  habit  of 


holding  office  as  he  once  was  in  the  habit  of 
staying  out  of  it. 

Here  Mr.  Bryan's  smile  provoked  the 
tale  of  an  old  darkey  who  was  profoundly 
surprised  when  he  heard  the  news  of  Mr 
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Wilson's  nomination  at  Baltimore.  Non- 
plussed, the  darkey  asked  a  white  friend: 

"  Who  dat  Marse  Wilson  de  Democrats 
runnin'  for  President?  I  had  idee  old 
Marse  Bryan  mos'  ginahly  run." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bryan,  "it  takes  a  man 
a  little  while  to  break  his  old  habits  and 
turn  around.  1  was  talking  the  other 
day  with  the  working  force  of  the  Com- 
moner, and  1  said  that  they  might  pos- 
sibly have  noticed  some  slight  change  in 
the  policy  of  the  paper.  Heretofore,  we 
had  been  'agin' the  Government,  but  we  had 
now  about  concluded  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment —  it  seemed  to  be  behaving  itself 
of  late,  pretty  well,  on  the  whole." 

Then  Mr.  Bryan  told  a  story  of  an 
editor  who  had  been  persuaded  to  see  the 
light  on  the  subject  of  the  Philippines. 
He  was  in  great  mental  distress,  as  he 
wished  to  bring  his  paper  around  with- 
out stultifying  himself.  Finally,  he 
achieved  a  new  point  of  view  and  immedi- 
ately sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  editorial 
which  he  brought  triumphantly  to  Mr. 


MR.    BRYAN    IN    1883 


WHEN  HE  BEGAN  TO  PRACTISE  LAW  IN  JACKSONVILLE, 
ILLINOIS 


WHERE    MR.    BRYAN    WAS    BORN 

THIS  HOUSE  IN  SALEM,  ILL.,  IS  LITTLE  CHANGED  FROM 
WHAT   IT  WAS    53    YEARS   AGO 

Bryan,  exclaiming:  "How's  this  for  a 
starter!" 

Mr.  Bryan's  "starter"  was  the  re- 
nouncing of  the  Dollar  Diplomacy  in  the 
Far  East;  it  is  a  mistake  to  credit  the 
President  alone  with  the  termination  of 
that  f)olicy. 

Soon  after  he  had  entered  on  his  new 
office,  I  asked  Mr.  Bryan  if  he  felt  at 
home  in  it.  "Your  interests,"  1  said, 
"  have  appeared  to  be  chiefly  in  questions 
of  internal  policy.  Now  that  you  have 
to  deal  with  questions  of  external  policy, 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  do  you  feel 
that  you  are  in  rather  a  new  field?" 

"Not  at  all,"  was  his  reply.  And  then, 
characteristically,  "The  principles  upon 
which  foreign  questions  must  be  dealt 
with  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
which  govern  in  dealing  with  internal 
questions.  There  are  no  moral  principles 
applying  to  groups  other  than  those  that 
apply  to  individuals.  For  instance,  if 
you  ask  me  whether  1  believe  in  the  com- 
mand, Thou  shalt  not  steal,  1  answer 
yes,  without  asking  what  the  amount 
involved  is.  The  amount  is  not  material 
when  there  is  a  principle  involved." 

"Nor  is  the  character  of  the  parties 
involved,    1    suppose?" 

"Exactly.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
they  are  individuals  or  governments. 
And  so,  1  find  nothing  new  in  the  problems 
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HIS  RESIDENCE  IN  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

THE    HOUSE    IN     WHICH     HE    AND   MRS.     BRYAN     FIRST 
MADE  THEIR   HOME 

of  international  relations.  The  same  rules 
that  enable  a  man  to  live  peaceably  with 
his  neighbors  can  be  applied  to  nations, 
and  they  will  enable  nations  to  live  peace- 
ably with  each  other." 

Hearing  Mr.  Bryan  say  it  so  confidently, 
with. the  superb  lift  of  the  head  and  the 
prophetic  fire  in  his  magnificent  eye,  one 
believed  it  —  for  a  moment. 

"  But  is  that  quite  an  accurate  account 
of  the  matter?"  I  did  manage  to  say. 
"In  private  life  we  have  courts  to  which 
we  are  forced  to  go  to  settle  our  quarrels. 
In  international  life,  there  are  no  tri- 
bunals before  which  nations  can  be  haled." 

"  I  was  saying  that  the  rules  that  apply 
between  individuals,  applied  between 
nations,  would  enable  them  to  live  in 
peace.  I  was  speaking  of  normal  condi- 
tions. Of  course,  war  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  normal  condition.  (Mr.  Bryan 
showed  a  slight  lack  of  humor.)  I  was 
speaking  of  normal  conditions  and  rela- 
tions and  of  questions  that  ordinarily 
come  up  for  consideration;  the  more 
perfectly  you  can  apply  to  international 
affairs  the  moral  principles  that  govern 
individuals,  the  less  likely  you  are  to  have 
war.  You  do  not  need  any  new  or  dif- 
ferent moral  code." 

The  new  Secretary  of  State  is  not  an 
advocate  of  international  arbitration. 

"  Do  you  object  to  it?"  I  asked  him. 


"Not  at  all.  I  am  willing  to  go  as  far 
with  arbitration  as  you  can  go,  but  1 
recognize  that  you  cannot  go  farther  than 
you  can.  No  matter  what  you  might 
say  about  what  ought  to  be  done,  you 
have  to  do  what  the  people  are  ready  to 
do.  You  cannot  move  faster  than  the 
people.  At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to 
have  arbitration  for  all  questions,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  let  anybody  decide  what 
questions  can  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
That  is  the  trouble  with  all  arbitration 
treaties;  it  was  the  trouble  with  those 
the  last  Administration  worked  on.  You 
agree  to  arbitrate  everything  except  ques- 
tions of  national  integrity  and  honor. 
In  the  heat  of  a  disagreement  every  ques- 
tion seems  to  involve  the  national  honor. 
Who  is  going  to  decide  that?" 

Mr.  Bryan  has  what  he  thinks  is  an 
original  plan  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
As  far  back  as  1905  he  proposed  it,  at  a 
dinner  in  Tokio,  and  the  following  June 
he  laid  it  before  a  London  conference  at 
which  twenty-six  nations  were  represented. 


Copyright.  1908,  by  R   B.  Hindmanh 

MR.  BRYAN  AS  EDITOR 

OUTSIDB  THB    OFFICB    OP    THE  "COMMONER"  IN    LIN- 
COLN, NEB. 
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MR.    BRYAN  S    FORMER   RESIDENCE    AT   LINCOLN,   NEB. 

The  plan  proposes,  not  arbitration,  but  the  idea  is  that  wars  that  can  be  delayed 
investigation  —  compulsory  investigation,  till  passions  cool  are  not  likely  ever  to  be 
with     world     publicity.     The    gist     of     fought;  and  that  when  impartial  inquiry 


THE  DINING  ROOM  OF  THE  BRYAN  HOUSE  AT  LINCOLN 
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MR.    BRYAN    IN    EGYPT  ON    HIS  TRIP   AROUND   THE   WORLD    IN    I908 

garded  as  an  indication  of  weakness  or  of  provided  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  that 
iwillingness  to  stand  by  what  they  it  will  not  depend  upon  the  request  of 
lieved  to  be  their  rights.     It  ought  to  be     either  party,  and  all  nations  should   be 


SIGHTSEEING   IN   MEXICO 
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bound  by  an  agreement  to  submit  these 
questions  before  declaring  war  or  com- 
mencing hostilities. 

"The  investigation  should  be  held  by  a 
body  which  would  make  a  report,  a  reason- 
able time  being  given  in  which  the  report 
could  be  made,  and  it  would  be  proper  to 
stipulate  that  there  would  be  no  change 
by  either  party  during  this  time;  that  is, 
that  a  party  shall  take  no  advantage  of 
the  delay  materially  to  alter  its  strength. 

"Such  an  agreement  ought  to  be  made 
with  every  other  nation,  putting  us  there- 


opportunity  for  the  operations  of  all  the 
peace  forces  of  the  world  and  time  for 
public  opinion  to  act.  When  a  man  is 
mad,  he  talks  about  what  he  can  do;  when 
he  is  calm,  he  talks  about  what  he  ought 
to  do.  This  plan  does  not  require  that 
you  surrender  this  right  to  decide  for  your- 
self what  is  a  question  of  national  honor; 
it  provides  for  nothing  but  investigation 
and  publicity  and  reserves  the  right  to  act 
independently  afterward.  That  right  will 
never  be  exercised  unless  the  cause  will 
stand  investigation  and  publicity." 


THE    CELEBRATION    OF   MR.    BRYAN's    RETURN    TO   AMERICA    IN    I908 

FROM  HIS  TRIP  AROUND  THE  WORLD,  WHEN  THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CAME  TO  NEW   YORK  TO  JOIN   IN  AN   ENTHUSIASTIC  RECEPTION  THAT  FORECAST  HIS  THIRD  NOMINATION    FOR 


THE    PRESIDENCY    BY   THE    DEMOCRATIC    PARTY 

fore  in  the  attitude  of  extending  the  same 
offer  to  every  nation,  big  or  little,  and  my 
own  conviction  is  that  if  thisNation  entered 
into  such  an  agreement  with  other  nations, 
it  would  practically  end  war.  I  doubt  if 
there  would  be  another  war. 

"The  sort  of  treaty  I  suggest  would  be 
an  announcement  that  the  time  has  come 
when  civilized  nations  cannot  begin  shoot- 
ing at  each  other  until  the  cause  of  the 
shooting  has  been  investigated  and  an- 
nounced to  the  world.     It  would  give  an 


Mr.  Bryan  reminded  me  that  he  had 
long  been  an  advocate  of  reform  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  Nine  years  ago  he 
began  to  advocate  the  building  of  em- 
bassies.    He  did  this  for  two  reasons: 

"  First,  we  ought  to  have  no  department 
of  the  Government  which  is  not  open  to 
all  its  people  who  are  qualified  to  fill  the 
offices.  Money  should  not  be  a  necessary 
qualification.  Second,  and  of  equal  im- 
portance, in  a  way,  we  should  be  able  to 
control  the  manner  of  living  of  those  who 
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THE    BRYAN    RESIDENCE    IN    WASHINGTON 

FORMERLY  THE  HOME    OF  THE  WIDOW    OF  GENERAL    JOHN    A.  LOGAN,  LEASED  BY  MR.  BRYAN  FOR    USE    DURING 

HIS   TERM    AS   SECRETARY   OF   STATE 


represent  us  in  order  that  they  may  not 
misrepresent  us  before  the  world  and  in 
order  that  rich  men  may  not  embarrass  us." 

"  You  would  make  it  obligatory  upon  the 
ambassador  to  live  in  the  house  provided?" 

"Certainly.  We  should  build  and  fur- 
nish the  place,  and  the  expenditures  of  our 
representative  should  be  limited,  if  not 
expressly,  by  an  understanding,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  clear  that  this  country 
does  not  authorize  or  even  permit  its 
representatives  to  ape  the  extravagances 
of  the  old  world." 

I  asked  Mr.  Bryan  if  his  devotion  to 
democracy  as  the  ideal  principle  of  govern- 
ments inspired  him  with  any  definite  aims 
that  might  properly  be  exercised  in  the 
field  of  our  foreign  relations.  He  replied, 
I  thought  with  unusual  warmth: 

"A  government  cannot,  of  course,  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  afl^airs  of  another. 
But  it  can  set  up  an  example.  A  man  — 
and  a  nation  —  is  responsible  for  his  or  its 
example,  although  under  no  obligation  to 
try  to  make  others  conform  to  it.  But  the 
effect  of  example  is  often  underestimated, 
and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  demo- 
cratic example  set  by  this  Administration 


does  not  have  a  larger  influence  toward  the 
progress  of  democracy  on  other  nations." 

Few  men  could  have  gone  through  Mr. 
Bryan's  experiences  and  come  out  of  them 
with  the  mellow  sweetness  of  temper 
which  he  shows  to-day.  His  face  is  fuller 
than  of  old,  so  that  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
can  still  whisper  in  his  own  ear,  but  his 
easily  kindled  smile  is  an  engulfing  per- 
formance and  the  warming  kindliness  of  his 
glance  is  a  lay  benediction.  There  is 
nowhere  about  him  a  trace  of  jealousy 
or  disappointment.  He  seems  to  love  sto- 
ries of  which  he  is  the  victim.  When  last 
year  his  admirers  were  urging  him  to  stand 
for  the  nomination  again  he  used  to  take 
refuge  in  this  narrative: 

"A  certain  cowboy  came  into  town  one 
night,  and  having  got  pretty  well  exhilar- 
ated, made  his  way  into  the  dance-hall. 
He  made  himself  obnoxious,  and  was  led 
to  the  door.  But  he  returned,  went  in 
again,  and  repeated  the  performance;  this 
time  he  was  dragged  to  the  door  and  pushed 
out  into  the  street.  He  returned  a  third 
time,  however,  whereupon  he  was  kicked 
across  the  hall,hit  overthe  head  withchairs, 
and  flung  headlong  into  the  gutter.    When 
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he  came  to  himself  and  had  got  the  sand 
out  of  his  mouth  and  the  blood  out  of  his 
eyes,  he  was  heard  to  say:  'They  can't 
fool  me.  I  know  what's  the  matter.  They 
don't  want  me  in  there.'" 

He  is  always  finding  occasion  to  joke 
about  his  unhappy  experiences.  Even 
when  he  was  in  Japan,  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  acknowledging  the  hospitahties 
he  had  there  received,  he  observed  that 
he  had  been  "tenderly  drawn  toward  the 
Emp)eror  of  Japan  because  when  his  Maj- 
esty had  established  the  chrysanthemum 
as  the  imperial  emblem,  he  had  drawn  the 
flower  with  sixteen  petals,  thus  giving  the 
highest  Oriental  sanction  to  the  doctrine 
of  'sixteen  to  one.'" 

He  speaks  without  malice  of  such  treat- 
ment even  as  that  one  night  handed  out  to 
him  by  Governor  Thayer,  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Thayer,  long  his  political  enemy,  was  pre- 
siding at  a  non-partisan  mass  meeting  at 
which  Mr.  Bryan  was  to  appear.  When 
Mr.  Bryan  took  his  place  on  the  platform 
the  Governor  pretended  not  to  recognize 
him  and  asked  his  name.  The  reply  was 
"William  Jennings  Bryan."  "Oh,  Mr. 
Bryan,"  said  the  chairman,  "I  am  glad  to 
meet  you.     Do  you  speak  or  sing?" 

On  a  much  earlier  occasion,  when  he 
was  indeed  unknown,  Mr.  Bryan  was  given 


an  amusing  introduction  to  an  audience. 
He  was  just  out  of  school.  A  Democratic 
meeting  was  being  held  in  the  public 
square  at  Jacksonville,  111.  The  sched- 
uled speakers  were  slow  in  arriving, 
and  the  crowd  grew  impatient.  Someone 
on  the  platform  suggested  to  the  chairman, 
a  venerable  citizen  of  the  town,  that  there 
was  present  a  young  man  who  was  making 
a  name  as  an  orator,  and  that  he  be  called 
on  to  fill  up  the  time.  The  young  man 
consented.  "  How  shall  1  introduce  him?" 
whispered  the  chairman.  "Oh,  just  say 
that  we  will  now  hear  William  J.  Bryan, 
a  rising  attorney  of  this  place."  The 
chairman  turned  to  the  audience,  obtained 
silence,  and  announced:  "We  will  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  William 
Rising  Bryan,  a  jay  attorney  of  this  city." 

To-day  the  thrice-defeated  candidate 
who  has  come  to  Washington  to  sit  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  new  Democratic 
President  is  telling  these  stories,  and  a 
score  like  them,  with  great  glee.  His 
favorite  hero,  I  think,  is  a  farmer  whom 
he  calls  John,  who  had  just  heard  from 
the  girt  of  his  choice  that  she  returned 
his  love.  John  went  to  the  front  door, 
opened  it,  went  out,  stood  looking  up  at  the 
stars,  and  said,  "Oh!  Lord,  I  hain't  got 
nothin'  against  nobody  no  more." 


AT   PRESIDENT   WILSON  S    INAUGURATION 
GREETWG  AMBASSADOR  JAMES  BRYCE,  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AND  ESCORTING  MRS.  BRYAN  THROUGH  THE  CROWD 
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WHAT  I  AM  TRYING  TO  DO 


HELPING  TO  MAKE   NEW  YORK 


A   CLEANER,  MORE  HEALTHFUL,  MORE    BEAUTIFUL, 
AND  GREATER  CITY 


BY 


GEORGE  McANENY 

(FEZSmENT  or  THE  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN) 


BEFORE  any  one  can  get  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  task  of 
.  those  who  conduct  the  govern- 
f  ment  of  New  York  City  and 
plan  its  improvements,  he  must 
have  some  grasp  of  what  New  York  really 
is  and  really  means  —  the  territory  it 
covers,  the  immensity  and  variety  of  its 
population,  the  traffic  on  its  railways,  the 
amount  of  money  that  it  spends  in  a  year, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Most  of  us  have 
read  statistics  about  the  city,  at  one  time 


or  another,  but  these  are  likely  to  be 
quickly  forgotten.  And  the  significance 
of  them  is  necessarily  lost  upon  thousands 
of  people,  far  away,  to  whom  they  are 
mere  colorless  figures.  Some  comparisons 
and  contrasts  may  serve  as  a  starting 
point  for  the  man  who  wants  to  under- 
stand what  is  being  done  to  make  New 
York  a  more  healthful,  a  cleaner,  a  more 
beautiful,  and  a  still  greater  city. 

The  Federal  Census  of  1910  gave  New 
York  City  a  population  of  4,766,883  — 


MR.    GEORGE   McANENY 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WHOSE  WORK  TO  HELP  ORGANIZE  THE 
BUSINESS  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CITY  ON  A  BUSINESS  BASIS  HAS  PLACED  HIM  AMONG  THE  FOREMOST  CON- 
STRUCTIVE MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATORS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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A  BUILDING  THAT  HOUSES  A  CITY 
THE  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  IN  NEW  YORK,  THAT 
WILL  BE  THE  WORKING  QUARTERS  OF  I0,000  PEOPLE 
TO  CARRY  WHOM  TO  THEIR  HOMES  WOULD  REQUIRE 
THE  USE  OF  ALL  THE  SUBWAY  TRAINS  THAT  COULD 
SAFELY  LEAVE  THE  NEAREST  STATION  DURING  FIFTEEN 
MINUTES.  DOZENS  OF  OTHER  GIANT  SKYSCRAPERS 
IN  THE  SAME  DISTRICT  SEND  THEIR  OCCUPANTS  TO 
THE    TRAINS    AT    THE    SAME    HOUR 

more  by  about  half  a  million  than  the 
population  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
combined.  The  Department  of  Health's 
estimate  of  the  cit/s  present  population 
is  5372,983. 


Opposite  the  Post  Office,  on  lower 
Broadway,  there  has  just  been  completed 
a  building,  780  feet  high,  which  will  pro- 
vide working  quarters  for  10,000  people. 
If  all  the  men  and  women  employed  in  this 
one  "skyscraper"  should  attempt  to  go 
uptown  by  the  subway  at  the  end  of  the 
day  it  would  take  the  ten-car  express 
trains,  running  at  the  intervals  now 
established,  fifteen  minutes  to  haul  them 
away.  Though  this  happens  to  be  the 
highest  structure  in  the  city,  there  are 
others  nearly  as  large;  it  is  one  of  dozens 
that  accommodate  four  or  five  thousand 
people  each  and  one  of  hundreds  that 
accommodate  more  than  a  thousand 
people  each.  The  number  of  these  great 
buildings  is  steadily  growing  . 

In  the  year  that  ended  on  June  30, 191 2, 
the  surface,  elevated,  and  underground 
railway  companies  of  the  city  collected 
1 ,622,979,709  passenger  fares,  or  4,446,000 
a  day.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  in  a  year  on  all  the  steam  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  is  about 
1,000,000,000,  which  is  less  than  New 
York's  local  passenger  traffic  by  about 
623,000,000. 

The  total  traffic  of  all  the  city  lines 
increased  71,000,000  between  191 1  and 
1912,  and  the  figures  now  available  show 
that  the  increase  between  1912  and  1913 
will  be  just  as  great  or  greater. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  real 
estate  in  New  York  is  $8,006,647,000, 
an  increase  of  $5,543,512,000  in  the  fifteen 
years  that  have  passed  since  the  Greater 
City  was  created.  The  city's  net  "con- 
stitutional" funded  debt  —  after  deducting 
.  the  bonds  held  in  the  sinking  fund  and  the 
self-supporting  rapid  transit,  dock,  and 
water  bonds  —  is  $563,313,501. 

The  city's  budget  for  191 3,  as  already 
made  up  and  printed,  amounts  to 
$192,711,000.  (The  Belgian  Government 
spends  about  $130,000,000  a  year.)  This 
is  for  running  expenses  —  education, 
health,  police  protection,  maintenance  of 
parks  and  streets,  interest  on  the  debt, 
and  so  forth  —  and  does  not  include  capital 
expenditures  through  bonds  issued  for 
permanent  improvements. 

In  the  fifteen  years  between  January  i, 
1898,  and  January  1,  1913,  the  appropria- 
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tions  for  public  improvements — not  in- 
cluded in  running  expenses  —  amounted 
to  $797,200,000,  divided  as  follows: 


Water  supply $149,600,000 

Rapid  transit  subways     .     .     .  93,100,000 

Schools,  colleges,  and  libraries    .  108,000,000 

Other  public  buildings  69,250,000 

Docks  and  ferries       ....  84,250,000 

Bridges  and  bridge  approaches  .  90,000,000 

New  streets,  roads,  and  sewers   .  148,000,000 
Parks,  driveways,  recreation  grounds  30,000,000 

Other  municipal  improvements  .  25,000,000 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  stringing 
out  figures  of  this  kind  indefinitely,  but 
these  will  suffice  for  my  purpose.  And 
it  wou]d  indeed  be  idle  to  present  them 


in  any  spirit  of  boastfulness,  for  the  great- 
ness of  New  York  is  the  product  of  nat- 
ural conditions  and  economic  forces  far 
beyond  the  control  of  any  of  us.  These 
few  statistics  are  useful  here  only  in  that 
they  reflect  the  size  and  seriousness  of  the 
problems  which  the  people  of  the  city, 
through  their  representatives,  have  to 
face  and  solve. 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do"  would 
seem  a  more  fitting  title  for  this  subject, 
for  no  one  who  has  a  part  in  the  city 
government  can  fail  to  realize  how  much 
his  work  is  interwoven  with  that  of  his 
associates  and  how  essential  it  is  that,  if 
the  work  is  to  be  done  successfully,  they 
must  all  pull  together.    Yet  every  one  has 


A   SUGGESTION   OF  NEW  YORK  S  TRANSIT   PROBLEM 
CROWDS  CLIMBING  THE   STAIRS  TO  THE   ELEVATED  RAILROAD,  ENTERING  THE   KIOSKS  TO  DESCEND  TO  THE 
SUBWAY,  AND  BOARDING  THE  SURFACE  CARS  IN  CITY  HALL  PARK.     MORE  THAN  4  MILLION   PASSENGERS  USE 
THE  TRACTION  LINES  EVERY  DAY,  TO  TRAVEL  TO  BROOKLYN,  UPTOWN  MANHATTAN,  AND  THE  BRONX 
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I  his  special  functions  and  his  special  ac- 
'  tivities,  and  so  I  shall  undertake  to 
describe  briefly  in  the  following  pages 
some  of  those  municipal  undertakings 
with  which  I  have  had  most  to  do.  In 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, the  city  already  has  a  modified 
sort  of  "commission  government."  The 
board  is  composed  of  the  mayor,  the  comp- 
troller, the  president  of  the  board  of 
aldermen,  and  the  presidents  of  the  five 
boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  the 
^  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Richmond.  Each 
[  of  these  officers  is  elected  by  the  people, 
'  and  each  has  separate  executive  powers 
independent  of  those  of  any  of  the  rest. 
Collectively,  and  under  the  constant 
-  watchfulness  and  guidance  of  public  opin- 
ion, they  hold  the  city's  purse-strings  and 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  its  money. 
Upon  all  questions  that  arise,  the  first 
three  of  the  officials  named  have  three 
votes  each.  The  presidents  of  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn  have  two  votes  each, 
and  the  presidents  of  the  other  boroughs 
one  each,  making  sixteen  votes  in  all. 
The  expenses  of  all  departments  and  the 
outlays  for  all  improvements  have  to  pass 
the  scrutiny  of  this  board  and  of  a  corps 
of  experts  in  its  service.  In  it  rests  also 
the  power  of  granting  franchises. 

The  Borough  of  Manhattan  —  which 
made  up  most  of  the  old  City  of  New  York 
—  has  2,400,000  people,  or  nearly  half 
the  population  of  the  consolidated  city, 
and  perhaps  three  quarters  of  its  wealth 
in  real  estate.  Directly  in  charge  of  the 
borough  president,  an  independent  elec- 
tive officer,  elected  by  the  borough  yote 
alone,  are  the  various  bureaus  of  public 
.  works  and  the  bureau  of  buildings.  The 
former  have  to  do  with  the  laying  and 
maintaining  of  pavements;  keeping  the 
city's  thoroughfares  cleared  of  obstruc- 
tions; mapping  sewers,  water  mains,  vaults, 
and  subsurface  conditions  in  general;  and 
the  construction  and  care  of  public  build- 
■  ings  and  offices,  public  baths,  and  markets. 
The  bureau  of  buildings  passes  upon  the 
plans  for  all  new  buildings  and  alterations 
and  sees  that  the  laws  governing  these 
plans  are  carried  out  properly.  The  total 
'  number  of  employees  under  the  president 
of  Manhattan  is  about  3,000. 


First,  before  telling  of  what  1  have  tried 
to  do  as  borough  president,  I  purpose  to 
discuss  one  or  two  phases  of  my  work  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment.  Necessarily,  most  of  the 
business  of  the  board  is  transacted  by 
committees.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
serve  upon  a  number  of  these  —  the 
budget  committee,  the  corporate  stock 
budget  committee,  which  controls  the 
use  of  the  city's  credit,  and  others.  I 
have,  however,  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  serving  as  chairman  of  various  com- 
mittees that  have  had  to  do  more  particu- 
larly with  matters  that  come  under  the 
head  of  what  1  may  even  call  my  hobby 

—  city  planning.  This,  to  me,  has  always 
been  an  absorbing  subject.  1  do  not  use 
the  phrase  in  its  narrower  sense  of  the 
mere  laying  out  of  parks  and  streets  and 
boulevards,  but  in  its  larger  significance 
as  the  science  of  directing  the  actual 
building  and  growth  of  a  city  along  proper 
and  rational  lines.  The  formation  of  a 
rapid  transit  railway  plan  that  will  spread 
the  population  of  a  city  among  outlying 
sections  and  yet  keep  it  close  to  the  centres 
in  point  of  time;  the  logical  arrangement 
of  streets  and  other  public  spaces;  the 
clearing  away  of  obstructions  to  traffic; 
the  regulation  of  the  height,  size,  and 
general  arrangement  of  buildings  to  the 
end  that  dangerous  congestion  may  be 
stopped  and  the  appearance  of  the  city 
saved;  the  creation  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  public  baths  and  hospitals 

—  these  are  all  included  in  city  plan- 
ning, and,  as  I  see  it,  they  constitute 
the  main  concern  of  the  leaders  in  the 
government  of  New  York  City  at  the 
present  time. 

Fundamental,  of  course,  in  such  under- 
takings, is  the  prudent  expenditure  of  the 
city's  funds.  Whatever  vast  visions  we 
may  have  of  the  New  York  of  the  future, 
or  of  schemes  for  its  rebuilding  and  re- 
arrangement, the  virtue  of  knowing  how 
not  to  use  dollars  as  well  as  how  to  use 
them  can  never  lose  its  importance.  The 
task  is  to  spend  and  be  economical  at  the 
same  time;  to  strike  a  just  balance  be- 
tween constant  development  on  the  one 
hand  and  canny  thrift  on  the  other;  and 
it  is  a  task  that  calls  for  the  prost  thorough 
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training  and  the  deepest  sense  of  responsi- 
bility that  any  group  of  men  may  possess. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  "committee 
on  transit  proposals,"  upon  which  Presi- 
dent Miller  of  the  Bronx  and  President 
Cromwell  of  Richmond  served  with  me, 
has  been,  I  suppose,  the  most  important 
of  my  board  of  estimate  assignments.  It 
was  in  that  capacity  that  1  took  part  in 
the  drafting  of  the  subway  contracts  that 
were  signed  last  March.  A  proposal  from 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company 
for  the  building  and  operation  of  various 
extensions  of  the  present  subway  system, 
the  cost  to  be  borne  partly  by  the  city  and 
partly  by  the  company,  was  presented  to 
the  Public  Service  Commission  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1 910.  Two  weeks  later  this  propo- 
sal was  sent  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  with 
the  statement  that,  subject  to  certain  mod- 
ifications, the  Commission  was  prepared  to 
accept  it.  Under  the  law,  both  bodies 
must  approve  before  contracts  for  either 
construction  or  operation  of  transit  lines 
become  effective.  As  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Estimate  believed  that 
a  better  solution  could  be  reached  through 
further  negotiations,  my  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Public 
Service  Commission  in  the  matter,  and 
the  contracts  finally  presented  were  the 
result  of  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Commission,  headed  by  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Willcox. 

We  entered  these  conferences  fully 
realizing  that  the  city  needed  better  transit 
facilities  and  needed  them  immediately. 
But,  also,  we  had  to  look  to  the  future, 
to  find  a  solution  that  would  be  lasting 
and  not  a  makeshift.  I  can  say  with  pro- 
found conviction  that  1  believe  the  real 
solution  has  been  found.  The  existing 
subway  system  and  the  great  system  of 
elevated  railway  lines  in  Brooklyn,  with 
a  combined  trackage  of  181  miles,  have 
been  used  as  nuclei  in  the  laying  out  of 
the  so-called  "Dual  Plan,"  which  will 
comprise  494  miles  of  track.  The  ex- 
panded Manhattan  Elevated  system  will 
bring  the  total  track  mileage  of  rapid 
transit  lines  to  614.  With  the  old  and 
new  lines  linked,  the  population  of  Greater 
New  York  gains  the  benefit  of  an  almost 
universal  five-cent  fare,  and  the  way  is 


laid  for  city  expansion  upon  a  scale  not 
hitherto  deemed  possible. 

In  order  to  provide  an  outlet  for  con- 
gestion at  the  centre  of  the  city,  many 
lines  will  run  into  the  more  sparsely  de- 
veloped sections  where  real  opportunities 
for  comfortable  home-building  exist  and 
where  for  some  years  to  come  railroading 
upon  a  purely  commercial  basis  cannot 
pay.    The    Interborough    Company,    at 
the  beginning,  had  proposed  that  it  retain 
all  the  fares  collected  upon  its  present 
lines,  and  that  the  city  stand  the  losses 
on  all  the  new  ones.    The  company  holds 
the  present   subway  lines  under  a   50- 
year  lease,  with  the  privilege  of  a  25-year 
renewal,  and  they  can  not  be  taken  away 
from  it.     In  order  to  get  the  complete- 
system  it  desired,  not  simply  for  com- 
mercial return  but  for  the  purposes  of 
city-building,    the  city's   representatives 
demanded  that  the  receipts  from   both 
old  and  new  lines  should  be  pooled,  and 
that  the  city,  moreover,  should  retain  the 
right  to  build  other  branches  whenever 
it  chose,  and  to  add  them  to  the  system, 
virtually  upon  the  same  basis.    As  com- 
pensation for  the  value  of  its  present  leases, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  company  should 
retain    annually    out    of    the    combined 
receipts   the  equivalent   of  the   sum    it 
earned  two  years  ago.    After  that  deduc- 
tion, and  after  the  payment  of  operating 
and  interest  charges,  all  further  profit  is 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  city.    A  similar  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending  June 
30,  191 3,  the  net  earnings  of  the  Inter- 
borough Company  will  exceed  by  about 
J  1, 5  30,000  the  preferred  amount  which 
the  city  is  to  allow.  This  excess  will 
become  still  greater  during  the  four  years 
before  the  new  lines  can  be  put  in  opera- 
tion, and  every  dollar  of  it  means  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  city  under  the  pooling  plan. 

To  build  the  new  lines  of  the  dual  sys- 
tem, and  to  third-track  and  extend  the 
Manhattan  elevated  lines  as  well,  the 
great  sum  of  $325,000,000  was  required. 
As  further  consideration  for  their  enlarged 
interest  in  the  city's  transit  facilities,  the 
city  induced  the  Intepborouffh  Company 
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to  provide  $1 10,000,000  of  this  sum,andthe 
Brooklyn  Company  jF6o,ooo,ooo,  without 
further  return  to  them  than  the  payment 
of  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges.  As 
part  of  the  bargain,  the  Interborough 
Company  agreed  to  give  to  the  city  one 
half  of  the  estimated  40  per  cent,  of 
increase  in  the  net  receipts  of  the  Manhat- 
tan elevated  lines.  Both  companies  agreed 
to  submit  all  their  operations  to  the 
constant  scrutiny  of  the  city  authori- 
ties, and  to  conform  as  well  to  whatever 
regulations  the  authorities  might  make 
governing  the  character  and  type  of  equip- 
ment, the  fixing  of  schedules  for  train 
service,  and  operating  methods  in  general. 

Both  municipal  construction  and  abso- 
lute municipal  ownership  are  assured. 
Title  to  every  rod  of  the  lines  vests  in  the 
dty  from  the  beginning,  and  the  city  is 
to  let  all  construction  contracts.  The 
companies  merely  pay  over  their  contri- 
butions to  the  Comptroller  as  they  are 
required.  Finally,  the  city  reserves  the 
right  to  take  over  the  new  lines,  or  par- 
ticular groups  of  them,  after  ten  years, 
if  it  so  likes,  and  is  required  merely  in 
such  an  event  to  pay  back  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  companies  on  a  diminishing 
scale,  until  at  the  end  of  the  lease  period 
of  49  years  both  the  lines  and  equipment 
shall  come  to  the  city  without  the  pay- 
ment of  a  dollar. 

I  presume  that  a  settlement  of  this  sort 
would  have  been  impossible  ten  years 
ago.  That  it  is  possible  to-day  is  an 
evidence  of  the  degree  in  which  a  muni- 
cipality like  New  York  is  advancing  in 
the  recovery  of  its  sovereign  right,  and 
in  its  capacity  to  serve  the  people  upon 
a  truly  business  basis. 

The  committee  on  the  proper  regulation 
of  the  "height,  size  and  arrangement  of 
buildings  within  the  city  limits,"  of 
which  1  am  also  chairman,  has  a  work  to 
perform  scarcely  less  important  than  that 
of  the  transit  committee.  Although  there 
are  the  minor  regulations  of  the  building 
code,  affecting  the  details  of  construction, 
the  owners  of  private  property  have  been 
permitted  to  do  about  as  they  pleased 
with  their  ground  areas.  Buildings  in 
lower  Manhattan  have  gone  to  the  height 
of  forty  and  fifty  stories.    The  latest  and 


tallest  of  these,  to  which  1  have  referred, 
will  house  10,000  people.  The  problem 
of  providing  proper  light  and  air  and  the 
ordinary  sanitary  facilities  is  becoming 
constantly  more  complicated,  aside  from 
the  actual  danger  to  life  created  by  the 
constantly  growing  congestion.    The  city. 
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in  short,  is  in  grave  danger  of  choking 
itself  to  death,  unless  some  sensible  regu- 
lation of  the  disposition  of  building  areas 
is  imposed. 

The  Board  of  Estimate's  committee, 
under  the  authority  given  by  the  board, 
has  associated  with  itself  an  advisory 
commission  of  experts,  representing  all 
the  interests  involved  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem.    This  commii 
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at  work,  and  before  long  will  no  doubt 
recommend  some  feasible  plan  for  the 
relief  of  what  threatens  to  become  an 
intolerable  situation.  Our  object  is  not 
necessarily  to  forbid  tall  buildings,  but  to 
keep  them  within  bounds;  to  stop  the 
course  of  abnormal  and  artificial  values 
upon  lot  areas  in  one  small  portion  of  the 
city,  and  through  the  enforced  widening 
of  building  activity  to  bring  about  in- 
creases of  value,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
offer  of  greater  safety  and  comfort,  in 
every  other  part  of  the  city. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate,  which  has  supreme  control  of 
the  city's  streets,  I  have  done  what  I 
could,  in  the  capacity  of  Borough  Presi- 
dent, to  relieve  existing  traffic  conditions, 
as  well  as  to  improve  the  face  of  the  town, 
by  widening  the  roadways  of  practically 
all  the  loo-foot  streets,  such  as  Fifth 
Avenue,  Forty-Second,  Thirty-Fourth, 
Twenty-Third,  and  Fourteenth  streets, 
and  by  removing  the  encroachments  of 
private  property  upon  the  sidewalks.  For 
three  centuries,  all  manner  of  encroach- 
ments—  stoops,  porches,  porticos,  area- 
ways,  and  even  gardens — have  projected 
upon  the  public's  sidewalk  space.  In  a 
test  case  brought  several  years  ago,  the 
courts  held  that  the  city  retained  the 
right  to  oust  every  trespasser  of  this  sort; 
and  under  this  decision  I  have  proceeded 
with  the  clearing  up  of  every  street  where 
congestion  has  become  considerable.  The 
engineers  of  my  department  tell  me  that 
the  area  recovered  is  equivalent  to  a  con- 
tinuous strip  ten  feet  wide  and  thirteen 
miles  long.  The  value  of  this  property 
to  the  city  is  estimated  at  many  millions. 
The  widened  streets  are  stately  and 
beautiful,  compared  with  the  ragged 
streets  of  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
every  one  concedes,  I  think,  that  the 
aspect  of  the  city  has  gained  a  new  dignity. 

The  maintenance  of  the  pavements  is 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
Borough  President's  department,  and  the 
difficulties  that  it  presents  have  become 
more  and  more  serious  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  automobile  traffic  and  the 
introduction  of  immense  automobile 
trucks.  A  conference  of  the  consulting 
engineers  of  the  five  boroughs  was  called 


at  my  suggestion,  and,  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  leading  outside 
experts  on  paving,  we  revised  radically 
the  old  paving  specifications.  The  result 
is  that  the  quality  of  pavement  has  been 
improved,  and  at  the  same  time  bidders 
who  were  excluded  by  the  old  specifica- 
tions have  entered  the  field. 

In  the  first  three  years  of  the  present 
administration,  from  the  beginning  of 
1910  to  the  end  of  1912,  109  miles  of  new 
pavement  were  laid,  divided  as  follows: 
53  miles  of  sheet  asphalt,  30  miles  of 
granite  block,  14  miles  of  wood  block, 
and  12  miles  of  asphalt  block.  Forty- 
two  miles  of  new  pavement  were  laid  in 
191 2,  as  against  25  miles  in  1909,  the  last 
year  of  the  previous  administration.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  economies  effected, 
the  cost  of  laying  the  surface  and  "  binder" 
of  sheet  asphalt  pavement  is  anywhere 
from  20  to  40  cents  less  per  square  yard 
than  it  was  in  1909.  A  still  more  forcible 
comparison  is  that  of  repair  costs.  The 
cost  of  repairing  the  stone  pavements  in 
Manhattan  fell  from  $500,000  in  1909  to 
$300,000  in  191 2,  though  the  total  area 
repaired  increased  from  206,000  square 
yards  in  1909  to  325,000  in  1912. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  as  a  member 
of  the  corporate  stock  budget  committee, 
to  help  select  a  site  for  the  new  "civic 
centre,"  in  which  our  $10,000,000  court- 
house is  to  be  placed,  and  in  which  other 
city,  state,  and  Federal  buildings  may  be 
grouped.  As  custodian  of  the  public 
buildings,  I  am  restoring  the  old  City 
Hall  —  the  most  beautiful  building,  I 
believe,  in  the  possession  of  either  this  or 
any  other  American  municipality.  The 
restoration  is  following  the  original  plans 
of  the  building,  which  we  found  the  His- 
torical Society  had  preserved.  With  the 
removal  of  the  "  Mullett  post  office," 
which  is  the  acme  of  ugliness,  and  of  the 
"Tweed  court  house,"  we  shall  have 
restored  the  historic  common  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  with  the  City  Hall  its  sole 
occupant,  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  new  "civic  centre"  will  lie  just  north, 
beyond  the  great  new  Municipal  Building, 
in  which  the  city  departments  are  soon 
to  be  housed.  The  "centre"  will  be  de- 
veloped upon  a  plan  Y^/i\Kff||he  position 
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of  New  York  as  one  of  the  first  capitals 
of  the  world. 

Another  of  my  committees  has  been 
that  on  the  better  coordination  of  the  de- 
partments of  health,  charities,  and  hos- 
pitals. These  are  chief  among  what  I 
might  term  the  city's  "welfare"  depart- 
ments. Liberal  appropriations  were  made 
for  their  support  in  past  administrations, 
and  have  been  continued  by  this  one'. 
But  there  is  a  strong  conviction  in  the 
board  that  in  order  to  meet  its  own 
responsibility  of  appropriating  wisely,  it 
should  insist  upon  better  and  more  econ- 
omical methods  in  some  respects,  and 
upon  a  much  greater  degree  of  attention 
to  the  preventive  side  of  the  city's  health 
and  social  work.  The  heads  of  the  de- 
partments concerned  are  cooperating  in  a 
most  friendly  way  toward  this  end,  and  the 
results  are  beginning  to  count.  Through 
the  adjustment  of  appropriations  in  the 
last  three  years,  the  city  is  already  spend- 
ing far  larger  amounts  than  previously 
for  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools; 
for  infant  milk  stations;  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis;  for  the  proper  care 
of  convalescents  discharged  from  the 
city  hospitals;  and  for  the  better  em- 
ployment of  others  who  through  their 
personal  misfortunes  have  become  pub- 
lic charges. 

One  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  annual 
death  rate,  which  only  twenty  years  ago 
was  normally  about  26  or  27  in  a  thousand, 
has  been  brought  this  year  to  14.  In 
one  month  of  last  fall  it  fell  even  lower. 

At  the  instance  of  my  committee,  the 
legislature  of  two  years  ago  passed  an  act 
creating  the  Public  Recreation  Commis- 
sion, which  is  taking  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  playgrounds,  recreation 
piers,  recreation  fields,  public  baths,  gym- 
nasiums, and  swimming  pools,  and  en- 
couraging the  use  of  all  of  them.  The 
number  of  swimming  pools  and  gym- 
nasiums in  the  public  baths  and  elsewhere 
during  the  last  two  years  has  been  doubled. 
The  use  of  public  schools  as  social  centres, 
and  the  giving  of  free  public  concerts  in 
the  school  buildings,  are  other  innova- 
tions for  which  the  present  administration 
is  responsible. 

Under  the  new  transit  plan,  Pelham  Bay 


Park,  on  the  Long  Island  Sound,  may  be 
reached  from  almost  any  part  of  the  city 
—  and  Coney  Island  from  anywhere  south 
of  59th  Street  —  for  a  five-cent  fare.  In 
these  and  in  many  other  ways  the  people's 
money,  placed  in  trust  in  the  hands  of 
the  city's  officers,  is  being  spent  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

That  these  things  can  be  done  without 
increase  of  cost,  and  merely  through  the 
application  of  the  commonest  rules  of 
business  administration,  has  been  shown 
in  the  bureaus  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan and  in  many  other  branches  of 
the  city  government.  1  found  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,000  provided  to  run  the 
borough  during  the  year  1910.  Through 
the  installation  of  up-to-date  accounting, 
through  the  cutting  out  of  waste  wher- 
ever 1  found  it,  and  through  the  employ- 
ment of  skilled  and  efficient  heads  of 
bureaus,  in  a  single  year  this  sum  was 
reduced  by  17  per  cent.  The  greater 
part  of  the  money  thus  saved  was  used 
for  other  purposes  that  had  been  neglected. 
The  record  of  the  two  years  of  1911  .and 
1912  tells  a  similar  story.  1  was  aided 
greatly  at  the  outset  by  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  which,  though  sup- 
ported privately,  has  been  placing  its 
men  at  the  service  of  practically  all  city 
departments  that  desire  them.  Those 
who  through  their  private  means  have 
established  this  bureau  have  rendered 
great  service  not  merely  to  the  city  but 
to  the  Nation. 

Genuine  progress  is  possible  only  with 
the  realization  by  the  city's  officers  of 
their  duty  to  act  in  accordance  with 
enlightened  public  opinion.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  in  New  York  in  the  last 
three  years  to  give  complete  publicity  to 
what  the  city  administration  is  doing, 
and  to  enlist  the  active  interest  of  the 
people.  If  the  New  York  of  the  future 
is  to  have  the  great  place  it  deserves 
among  the  cities  of  the  world,  the  people 
must  continue  to  look  closely  after  their 
own  affairs.  They  must  insist  that  the 
responsibilities  of  the  city  government, 
as  a  business  and  social  agency,  shall 
continue  to  be  met  as  we  of  the  present 
administration  have  been  trying,  at  least, 
to  meet  them.  r^^^^^T^ 
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THE  NEW  FREEDOM 

A  CALL  FOR  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  GENEROUS 
ENERGIES  OF  A  PEOPLE 

BY 

WOODROW  WILSON 

*  VI 
THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  BUSINESS 

IN  THE  readjustments  that  are  about  to  be  undertaken  in  this 
country  not  one  single  legitimate  or  honest  arrangement  is  going 
to  be  disturbed ;  but  every  impediment  to  business  is  going  to  be  re- 
moved, every  illegitimate  kind  of  control  is  going  to  be  destroyed. 

Every  man  who  wants  an  opportunity  and  has  the  energy,  to  seize 
it,  is  going  to  be  given  a  chance.  All  that  we  are  going  to  ask  the 
gentlemen  who  now  enjoy  monopolistic  advantages  to  do  is  to  match 
their  brains  against  the  brains  of  those  who  will  then  compete  with 
them.  The  brains,  the  energy,  of  the  rest  of  us  are  to  be  set  free  to 
go  into  the  game,  —  that  is  all.  There  is  to  be  a  general  release  of  the 
capital,  the  enterprise,  of  millions  of  people,  a  general  opening  of  the 
doors  of  opportunity.  With  what  a  spring  of  determination,  with 
what  a  shout  of  jubilance,  will  the  people  rise  to  their  emancipation ! 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  have  had  such  restrictions 
upon  the  prosperity  of  this  country  that  we  have  not  yet  come  into 
our  own,  and  that  by  removing  those  restrictions  we  shall  set  free  an 
energy  which  in  our  generation  has  not  been  known.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  feel  free  to  criticise  with  the  utmost  frankness  these 
restrictions,  and  the  means  by  which  they  have  been  brought  about.  I 
do  not  criticise  as  one  without  hope;  in  describing  conditions  which 
so  hamper,  impede,  and  imprison,  I  am  only  describing  conditions 
from  which  we  are  going  to  escape  into  a  contrasting  age.  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  time  when  there  should  be  unqualified  frankness.  One 
of  the  distressing  circumstances  of  our  day  is  this:  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  many  men  of  business,  how  many  important  men  of  business,  have 
communicated  their  real  opinions  about  the  situation  in  the  United 
States  to  me  privately  and  confidentially.  They  are  afraid  of  some- 
body.   They  are  afraid  to  make  their  real  opinions  known  publicly; 
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they  tell  them  to  me  behind  their  hand.  That  is  very  distressing. 
That  means  that  we  are  not  masters  of  our  own  opinions,  except  when 
we  vote,  and  even  then  we  are  careful  to  vote  very  privately  indeed. 

It  is  alarming  that  this  should  be  the  case.  '  Why  should  any  man 
in  free  America  be  afraid  of  any  other  man?  Or  why  should  any  man 
fear  competition,  —  competition  either  with  his  fellow-countrymen  or 
with  anybody  else  on  earth  ? 

It  is  part  of  the  indictment  against  the  protective  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  it  has  weakened  and  not  enhanced  the  vigor  of  our 
people.  American  manufacturers  who  know  that  they  can  make 
better  things  than  are  made  elsewhere  in  the  world,  that  they  can  sell 
them  cheaper  in  foreign  markets  than  they  are  sold  in  these  very 
markets  of  domestic  manufacture,  are  afraid, —  afraid  to  venture  out 
into  the  great  world  on  their  own  merits  and  their  own  skill.  Think  of 
it,  a  Nation  full  of  genius  and  yet  paralyzed  by  timidity !  The  timidity 
of  the  business  men  of  America  is  to  me  nothing  less  than  amazing. 
They  are  tied  to  the  apron  strings  of  the  Government  at  Washington. 
They  go  about  to  seek  favors.  They  say:  "For  pity's  sake,  don't 
expose  us  to  the  weather  of  the  world;  put  some  homelike  cover  over 
us.  Protect  us.  See  to  it  that  foreign  men  don't  come  in  and  match 
their  brains  with  ours."  And,  as  if  to  enhance  this  peculiarity  of  ours, 
the  strongest  men  amongst  us  get  the  biggest  favors;  the  men  of 
peculiar  genius  for  organizing  industries,  the  men  who  could  run  the 
industries  of  any  country,  are  the  men  who  are  most  strongly  in- 
trenched behind  the  highest  rates  in  the  schedules  of  the  tariff.  They 
are  so  timid  morally,  furthermore,  that  they  dare  not  stand  up  before 
the  American  people,  but  conceal  these  favors  in  the  verbiage  of  the 
tariff  schedule  itself,  —  in  "jokers."  Ah!  but  it  is  a  bitter  joke  when 
men  who  seek  favors  are  so  afraid  of  the  best  judgment  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  that  they  dare  not  avow  what  they  take. 

Happily,  the  general  revival  of  conscience  in  this  country  has  not 
been  confined  to  those  who  were  consciously  fighting  special  privilege. 
The  awakening  of  conscience  has  extended  to  those  who  were  enjoying 
special  privileges,  and  I  thank  God  that  the  business  men  of  this 
country  are  beginning  to  see  our  economic  organization  in  its  true  light, 
as  a  deadening  aristocracy  of  privilege  from  which  they  themselves 
must  escape.  The  small  men  of  this  country  are  not  deluded,  and  not 
all  the  big  business  men  of  this  country  are  deluded.  Some  men 
who  have  been  led  into  wrong  practices,  who  have  been  led  into  the 
practices  of  monopoly,  because  that  seemed  to  be  the  drift  and  inevit- 
able method  of  supremacy,  are  just  as  ready  as  we  are  to  turn  about 
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and  adopt  the  process  of  freedom.  For  American  hearts  beat  in  a  lot 
of  these  men,  just  as  they  beat  under  our  jackets.  They  will  be  as 
glad  to  be  free  as  we  shall  be  to  set  them  free.  And  then  the  splendid 
force  which  has  lent  itself  to  things  that  hurt  us  will  lend  itself  to 
things  that  benefit  us. 

And  we, — we  who  are  not  great  captains  of  industry  or  business, — 
shall  do  them  more  good  than  we  do  now,  even  in  a  material  way.  If 
you  have  to  be  subservient,  you  are  not  even  making  the  rich  fellows 
as  rich  as  they  might  be,  because  you  are  not  adding  your  originative 
force  to  the  extraordinary  production  of  wealth  in  America.  America 
is  as  rich,  not  as  Wall  Street,  not  as  the  financial  centres  in  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco;  it- is  as  rich  as  the  people  that  make  those 
centres  rich.  And  if  those  people  hesitate  in  their  enterprise,  cower 
in  the  face  of  power,  hesitate  to  originate  designs  of  their  own,  then 
the  very  fountains  which  make  these  places  abound  in  wealth  are 
dried  up  at  the  source.  By  setting  the  little  men  of  America  free, 
you  are  not  damaging  the  giants. 

It  may  be  that  certain  things  will  happen,  for  monopoly  in  this 
country  is  carrying  a  body  of  water  such  as  men  ought  not  to  be  asked 
to  carry.  When,  by  regulated  competition, —  that  is  to  say,  fair 
g^  competition,  competition  that  fights  fair, —  they  are  put  upon  their 
mettle,  they  will  have  to  economize,  and  they  cannot  economize  unless 
they  get  rid  of  that  water.  I  do  not  know  how  to  squeeze  the  water 
out,  but  they  will  get  rid  of  it  if  you  will  put  them  to  the  necessity. 
They  will  have  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  those  of  us  who  don't  carry  tanks 
will  outrun  them  in  the  race.  Put  all  the  business  of  America  upon 
the  footing  of  economy  and  efficiency,  and  then  let  the  race  be  to  the 
strongest  and  the  swiftest. 

Our  programme  is  a  programme  of  prosperity;  a  programme  of 
prosperity  that  is  to  be  a  little  more  pervasive  than  the  present  pros- 
perity,—  and  pervasive  prosperity  is  more  fruitful  than  that  which  is 
narrow  and  restrictive.  I  congratulate  the  monopolies  of  the  United 
States  that  they  are  not  going  to  have  their  way,  because,  quite  con- 
trary to  their  own  theory,  the  fact  is  that  the  people  are  wiser  than 
they  are.  The  people  of  the  United  States  understand  the  United 
States  as  these  gentlemen  do  not,  and,  if  they  will  only  give  us  leave, 
we  will  not  only  make  them  rich,  but  we  will  make  them  happy. 
Because,  then,  their  conscience  will  have  less  to  carry.  I  have  lived 
in  a  state  that  was  owned  by  a  series  of  corporations.  They  handed  it 
about.  It  was  at  one  time  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  then 
it  was  owned  by  the  Public  Service  Corporation.     It  was  owned  by  the 
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Public  Service  Corporation  when  I  was  admitted,  and  that  corporation 
has  been  resentful  ever  since  that  I  interfered  with  its  tenancy.  But 
I  really  did  not  see  any  reason  why  the  people  should  give  up  their  own 
residence  to  so  small  a  body  of  men  to  monopolize;  and,  therefore, 
when  I  asked  them  for  their  title  deeds  and  they  couldn't  produce 
themj  and  there  was  no  court  except  the  court  of  public  opinion  to 
resort  to,  they  moved  out.  Then  they  ate  out  of  our  hands;  and 
they  did  not  lose  flesh,  either.  They  are  making  just  as  much  money 
as  they  made  before,  only  they  are  making  it  in  a  more  respectable 
way.  They  are  making  it  without  the  constant  assistance  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  They  are  making  it  in  the  normal 
way,  by  supplying  the  people  of  New  Jersey  with  the  service  in  the 
way  of  transportation  and  gas  and  water  that  they  really  need.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  any  thoughtful  officials  of  the  Public  Service 
Corporation  of  New  Jersey  that  now  seriously  regret  the  change  that 
has  come  about.  We  liberated  government  in  my  state,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  we  have  not  suflFered  one  moment  in  prosperity. 

What  we  propose,  therefore,  in  this  programme  of  freedom,  is  a 
programme  of  general  advantage.  Almost  every  monopoly  that  has 
resisted  dissolution  has  resisted  the  real  interests  of  its  own  stock- 
holders. Monopoly  always  checks  development,  weighs  down  natural 
prosperity,  pulls  against  natural  advance. 

Take  but  such  an  everyday  thing  as  a  useful  invention  and  the 
putting  of  it  at  the  service  of  men.  You  know  how  prolific  the  Ameri- 
can mind  has  been  in  invention;  how  much  civilization  has  been 
advanced  by  the  steamboat,  the  cotton-gin,  the  sewing-machine,  the 
reaping-machine,  the  typewriter,  the  electric  light,  the  telephone,  the 
phonograph.  Do  you  know,  have  you  had  occasion  to  learn,  that 
there  is  no  hospitality  for  invention  nowadays?  There  is  no  encourage- 
ment for  you  to  set  your  wits  at  work  to  improve  the  telephone,  or  the 
camera,  or  some  piece  of  machinery,  or  some  mechanical  process; 
you  are  not  invited  to  find  a  shorter  and  cheaper  way  to  make  things 
or  to  perfect  them,  or  to  invent  better  things  to  take  their  place. 
There  is  too  much  money  invested  in  old  machinery;  too  much  money 
has  been  spent  advertising  the  old  camera;  the  telephone  plants,  as 
they  are,  cost  too  much  to  permit  their  being  superseded  by  something 
better.  Wherever  there  is  monopoly,  not  only  is  there  no  incentive 
to  improve,  but,  improvement  being  costly  in  that  it  "scraps"  old 
machinery  and  destroys  the  value  of  old  products,  there  is  a  positive 
motive  against  improvement.    The  instinct  of  monopoly  is  against 
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novelty,  the  tendency  of  monopoly  is  to  keep  in  use  the  old  things, 
made  in  the  old  way;  its  disposition  is  to  "standardize"  everything. 
Standardization  may  be  all  very  well,—  but  suppose  everything  had 
been  standardized  thirty  years  ago, —  we  should  still  be  writing  by 
hand,  by  gas-light,  we  should  be  without  the  inestimable  aid  of  the 
telephone  (sometimes,  I  admit,  it  is  a  nuisance),  without  the  automo- 
bile, without  wireless  telegraphy.  Personally,  I  could  have  managed 
to  plod  along  \yithout  the  aeroplane,  and  I  could  have  been  happy 
even  without  moving-pictures. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  saying  that  all  invention  has  been  stopped  by 
the  growth  of  trusts,  but  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  invention  in 
many  fields  has  been  discouraged,  that  inventors  have  been  prevented 
from  reaping  the  full  fruits  of  their  ingenuity  and  industry,  and  that 
mankind  has  been  deprived  of  many  comforts  and  conveniences,  as 
well  as  of  the  opportunity  of  buying  at  lower  prices. 

The  damper  put  on  the  inventive  genius  of  America  by  the  trusts 
operates  in  half  a  dozen  ways:  The  first  thing  discovered  by  the 
genius  whose  device  extends  into  a  field  controlled  by  a  trust  is  that  he 
can't  get  capital  to  make  and  market  his  invention.  If  you  want 
money  to  build  your  plant  and  advertise  your  product  and  employ 
your  agents  and  make  a  market  for  it,  where  are  you  going  to  get  it? 
The  minute  you  apply  for  money  or  credit,  this  proposition  is  put  to 
you  by  the  banks:  "This  invention  will  interfere  with  the  estab- 
lished processes  and  the  market  control  of  certain  great  industries. 
We  are  already  financing  those  industries,  their  securities  are  in  our 
hands;  we  will  consult  them." 

It  may  be,  as  a  result  of  that  consultation,  you  will  be  informed 
that  it  is  too  bad,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  "accommodate"  you. 
It  may  be  you  will  receive  a  suggestion  that  if  you  care  to  make  certain 
arrangements  with  the  trust,  you  will  be  permitted  to  manufacture. 
It  may  be  you  will  receive  an  ofi'er  to  buy  your  patent,  the  ofi^er  being 
a  poor  consolation  dole.  It  may  be  that  your  invention,  even  if  pur- 
chased, will  never  be  heard  of  again. 

That  last  method  of  dealing  with  an  invention,  by  the  way,  is  a 
particularly  vicious  misuse  of  the  patent  laws,  which  ought  not  to 
allow  property  in  an  idea  which  is  never  intended  to  be  realized.  One 
of  the  reforms  waiting  to  be  undertaken  is  a  revision  of  our  patent  laws. 

In  any  event,  if  the  trust  doesn't  want  you  to  manufacture  your 
invention,  you  will  not  be  allowed  to,  unless  you  have  money  of  your 
own  and  are  willing  to  risk  it  fighting  the  monopolistic  trust  with  its  vast 
resources.     I  am  generalizing  the  statement,  but  I  could  particularize 
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it.  1  could  tell  you  instances  where  exactly  that  thing  happened. 
By  the  combination  of  great  industries,  manufactured  products  are 
not  only  being  standardized,  but  they  are  too  often  being  kept  at  a 
single  point  of  development  and  efficiency.  The  increase  of  the  power 
to  produce  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  production  is  not  studied  in 
America  as  it  used  to  be  studied,  because  if  you  don't  have  to  improve 
your  processes  in  order  to  excel  a  competitor,  if  you  are  human  you 
aren't  going  to  improve  your  processes;  and  if  you  can  prevent  the 
competitor  from  coming  into  the  field,  then  you  can  sit  at  your  leisure, 
and,  behind  this  wall  of  protection  which  prevents  the  brains  of  any 
foreigner  competing  with  you,  you  can  rest  at  your  ease  for  a  whole 
generation. 

Can  any  one  who  reflects  on  merely  this  attitude  of  the  trusts 
toward  invention  fail  to  understand  how  substantial,  how  actual,  how 
great  will  be  the  effect  of  the  release  of  the  genius  of  our  people  to 
originate,  improve,  and  perfect  the  instruments  and  circumstances  of 
our  lives?  Who  can  say  what  patents  now  lying,  unrealized,  in  secret 
drawers  and  pigeonholes,  will  come  to  light,  or  what  new  inventions 
will  astonish  and  bless  us,  when  freedom  is  restored? 

Are  you  not  eager  for  the  time  when  the  genius  and  initiative  of 
all  the  people  shall  be  called  into  the  service  of  business?  when  new- 
comers with  new  ideas,  new  entries  with  new  enthusiasms,  indepen- 
dent men,  shall  be  welcomed?  when  your  sons  shall  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  becoming,  not  employees,  but  heads  of  some  small,  it  may 
be,  but  hopeful,  business,  where  their  best  energies  shall  be  inspired  by 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  their  own  masters,  with  the  paths  of  the 
world  open  before  them?  Have  you  no  desire  to  see  the  markets 
opened  to  all?  to  see  credit  available  in  due  proportion  to  every  man 
of  character  and  serious  purpose  who  can  use  it  safely  and  to  advan- 
tage? to  see  business  disentangled  from  its  unholy  alliance  with  poli- 
tics? to  see  raw  material  released  from  the  control  of  monopolists,  and 
transportation  facilities  equalized  for  all?  and  every  avenue  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity  levelled  for  the  feet  of  all  who  would 
tread  it?  Surely,  you  must  feel  the  inspiration  of  such  a  new  dawn 
of  liberty! 

There  is  the  great  policy  of  conservation,  for  example;  and  I  do 
not  conceive  of  conservation  in  any  narrow  sense.  There  are  forests 
to  conserve,  there  are  great  water  powers  to  conserve,  there  are  mines 
whose  wealth  should  be  deemed  exhaustible,  not  inexhaustible,  and 
whose  resources  should  be  safeguarded  and  preserved  for  future  genera- 
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tions.     But  there  is  much  more.     There  are  the  lives  and  energies  of 
the  people  to  be  physically  safeguarded. 

You  know  what  has  been  the  embarrassment  about  conservation. 
The  Federal  Government  has  not  dared  relax  its  hold,  because,  not 
bona  fide  settlers,  not  men  bent  upon  the  legitimate  development  of 
great  states,  but  men  bent  upon  getting  into  their  own  exclusive  control 
great  mineral,  forest,  and  water  resources,  have  stood  at  the  ^ar  of 
the  Government  and  attempted  to  dictate  its  policy.  And  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  not  dared  relax  its  somewhat  rigid  policy 
because  of  the  fear  that  these  forces  would  be  stronger  than  the  forces 
of  individual  communities  and  of  the  public  interest.  What  we  are 
now  in  dread  of  is  that  this  situation  will  be  made  permanent.  Why  is 
it  that  Alaska  has  lagged  in  her  development?  Why  is  it  that  there 
are  great  mountains  of  coal  piled  up  in  the  shipping  places  on  the  coast 
of  Alaska  which  the  Government  at  Washington  will  not  permit  to  be 
sold?  It  is  because  the  Government  is  not  sure  that  it  has  followed  all 
the  intricate  threads  of  intrigue  by  which  small  bodies  of  men  have 
tried  to  get  exclusive  control  of  the  coal  fields  of  Alaska.  The  Govern- 
ment stands  itself  suspicious  of  the  forces  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Simply  to  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  do  anything  about  the  forests," 
Q  when  the  country  needs  to  use  the  forests,  is  not  a  practicable  pro- 
gramme at  all.  To  say  that  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Washing- 
ton can't  buy  coal  out  of  the  Alaskan  coal  fields  doesn't  settle  the 
question.  You  have  got  to  have  that  coal  sooner  or  later.  And  if 
you  are  so  afraid  of  the  Guggenheims  and  all  the  rest  of  them  that  you 
can't  make  up  your  mind  what  your  policies  are  going  to  be  about  those 
coal  fields,  how  long  are  we  going  to  wait  for  the  Government  to  throw 
off  its  fear?  There  can't  be  a  working  programme  until  there  is  a  free 
Government.  The  day  when  the  Government  is  free  to  set  about  a 
policy  of  positive  conservation,  as  distinguished  from  mere  negative 
reservation,  will  be  an  emancipation  day  of  no  small  importance  for 
the  development  of  the  country. 

But  the  question  of  conservation  is  a  very  much  bigger  question 
than  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources;  because  in  summing 
up  our  natural  resources  there  is  one  great  natural  resource  which 
underlies  them  all,  and  seems  to  underlie  them  so  deeply  that  we  some- 
times overlook  it.     I  mean  the  people  themselves. 

What  would  our  forests  be  worth  without  vigorous  and  intelli- 
gent men  to  make  use  of  them?  Why  should  we  conserve  our  natural 
resources,  unless  we  can  by  the  magic  of  industry  transmute  them  into 
the  wealth  of  the  world?    What  transmutes  them  into  that  wealth,  if 
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not  the  skill  and  the  touch  of  the  men  who  go  daily  to  their  toil  and 
who  constitute  the  great  body  of  the  American  people?  What  I  am 
interested  in  is  having  the  Government  of  the  United  States  more 
concerned  about  human  rights  than  about  property  rights.  Property 
is  an  instrument  of  humanity;  humanity  isn't  an  instrument  of 
property.  And  yet  when  you  see  some  men  riding  their  great  indus- 
tries as  if  they  were  driving  a  car  of  juggernaut,  not  looking  to  see 
what  multitudes  prostrate  themselves  before  the  car  and  lose  their 
lives  in  the  crushing  effect  of  their  industry,  you  wonder  how  long 
men  are  going  to  be  permitted  to  think  more  of  their  machinery  than 
they  think  of  their  men.  Did  you  never  think  if  it? —  men  are  cheap, 
and  machinery  is  dear;  many  a  superintendent  is  dismissed  for  over- 
driving a  delicate  machine,  who  wouldn't  be  dismissed  for  overdriving 
an  overtaxed  man.  You  can  discard  your  man  and  repliace  him; 
there  are  others  ready  to  come  into  his  place;  but  you  can't  without 
great  cost  discard  your  machine  and  put  a  new  one  in  its  place.  You 
are  less  apt,  therefore,  to  look  upon  your  men  as  the  essential  vital 
foundation  part  of  your  whole  business.  It  is  time  that  property,  as 
compared  with  humanity,  should  take  second  place,  not  first  place. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  overcrowding,  that  there  is  no  bad 
sanitation,  that  there  is  no  unnecessary  spread  of  avoidable  diseases, 
that  the  purity  of  food  is  safeguarded,  that  there  is  every  precaution 
against  accident,  that  women  are  not  driven  to  impossible  tasks,  nor 
children  permitted  to  spend  their  energy  before  it  is  fit  to  be  spent. 
The  hope  and  elasticity  of  the  race  must  be  preserved;  men  must  be 
preserved  according  to  their  individual  needs,  and  not  according  to  the 
programmes  of  industry  merely.  What  is  the  use  of  having  industry, 
if  we  perish  in  producing  it?  If  we  die  in  trying  to  feed  ourselves,  why 
should  we  eat?  If  we  die  trying  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  crowd,  why 
not  let  the  crowd  trample  us  sooner  and  be  done  with  it?  I  tell  you 
that  there  is  beginning  to  beat  in  this  Nation  a  great  pulse  of  irresistible 
sympathy  which  is  going  to  transform  the  processes  of  government 
amongst  us.  The  strength  of  America  is  proportioned  only  to  the 
health,  the  energy,  the  hope,  the  elasticity,  the  buoyancy  of  the 
American  people. 

Is  not  that  the  greatest  thought  that  you  can  have  of  freedom, — the 
thought  of  it  as  a  gift  that  shall  release  men  and  women  from  all  that 
pulls  them  back  from  being  their  best  and  from  doing  their  best,  that 
shall  liberate  their  energy  to  its  fullest  limit,  free  their  aspirations  till 
no  bounds  confine  them,  and  fill  their  spirits  with  the  jubilance  of 
realizable  hope? 
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HOW  TO  TURN    HIS    ENERGY,   HIS    LOYALTY,   HIS   GANG   INTO   HELPFUL   PATHS 

BY 

LYMAN  BEECHER  STOWE 


THE  best  thing  to  do  with  a  boy 
is  to  put  him  in  a  "gang" —  and 
watch  the  gang.  If  he  is  a 
normal  boy  he  is  likely  to  be  in  a 
gang  whether  you  put  him  in  or 
not,  only  the  gang  he  chooses  is  not  apt  to 
be  beneficial,,  without  some  kind  of  super- 
vision. With  supervision,  even  the  worst 
gangs  can  become  helpful  agencies. 

The  notorious  Graveyard  Gang,  which 
carried  on  its  machinations  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  old  graveyard  then  on 
East  Eleventh  Street,  New  York,  was 
in  its  heyday  of  pernicious  activity 
when  Mr.  William  R.  George,  known  as 
the  Founder  of  the  Junior  Republics, 
appeared  on  the  scene  to  change  the 
tenor  of  its  ways.  Mr.  George,  then 
hardly  more  than  a  boy  himself,  was 
reconnoitering  with  a  view  to  starting  a 
boys*  club  in  this  terrorized  neighborhood, 
when  he  was  set  upon  by  the  Graveyard 
Gang.  Single-handed,  he  stood  them  off 
until  the  police  came  to  his  rescue.  His 
fearless  and  effective  resistance  became 
a  tradition  of  the  neighborhood  and 
smoothed  the  way  for  the  new  club  which 
was  soon  started  in  the  loft  of  an  old 
ramshackle  building.  Boxing  became  one 
of  the  leading  attractions  of  the  club  and 
Mr.  George  the  leading  boxer. 

The  inner  circle  of  the  Graveyard  Gang 
was  known  as  the  Sons  of  Arrest.  Only 
those  who  had  been  arrested  were  eligible 
for  the  distinction  of  membership  in  this 
inner  circle,  and  he  who  had  to  his  credit 
the  greatest  number  of  arrests  was  leader 
of  the  Sons  of  Arrest  and  of  the  Gang. 
This  Gang  preyed  upon  the  peaceful 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood  and  warred 
constantly  with  the  police,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  their  natural  enemies. 
Mr.  George  conceived  the  audacious 
scheme  of  turning  the  Graveyard  Gang  into 
a  law-and-order  gang.     He  didn't  say  very 


much  about  it,  however,  but  just  kept 
on  boxing  and  making  friends. 

Gradually  his  reputation  as  a  boxer 
spread  throughout  the  neighborhood.  His 
admirers  boasted  that  no  one  could  beat 
him.  Some  scoffers  at  this  new  hero,  with 
his  subverting  law-and-order  notions, 
plotted  to  accomplish  his  downfall  by 
seeking  out  some  fellow  who  could  whip 
him  and  then  arranging  a  match  between 
them.  Finally  they  found  just  the  man 
—  a  great,  husky  brute  who  had  never 
been  beaten  and  who  had  aspirations  for 
the  prize  ring.  Mr.  George  accepted  the 
challenge  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
conspiracy  which  lay  back  of  it.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  fight  ta]^e  place  in  a 
back  room  of  the  cIuV,  behind  closed 
doors,  and  without  witnesses. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  combatants 
put  on  the  gloves,  went  into  the  room,  and 
locked  the  door  while  the  excited  followers 
of  each  gathered  around  the  keyhole. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  they  should  fight 
until  one  or  the  other«asked  foriquart'cfr. 
For  many  minutes  the  eager  auditors  were 
fascinated  by  the  sounds  of  violent  scuffling 
and  quick,  heavy  breathing,  punctuated  by 
the  exhilarating  thuds  of  well-landed  blows. 
After  what  seemed  a  very  long  time  to 
the  expectant  group  around  the  keyhole, 
the  door  opened  and  the  contestants  came 
slowly  out  —  panting,  disheveled,  and  per- 
spiring. In  response  to  the  simultaneous 
shout,  "Who  won?"  Mr.  George  replied, 
"It  was  a  draw."  His  opponent . said 
nothing.  1  mmediatdy  came  the  outburst, 
"Then,  youse  git  back  in  there  an'  fight 
it  out."  To  this  Mr.  George  agreed,  but 
his  opponent  flung  out,  "Any  of  youse  as 
wants  ter  ken  have  me  gloves.  I've  had 
mine  an'  I  ain't  a-goin'  back!" 

Mr.  George  became  and  remained  un- 
disputed champion  of  the  neighborhood. 

He  was  now  the  recogniz^  leader  of  the 
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new  gang.  His  word  was  law.  He  ap- 
pointed his  staff  and  organized  his  gang 
in  a  more  or  less  informal  military  manner. 
He  and  his  staff  of  young  toughs  offered 
their  services  to  the  police  sergeant  of 
the  precinct  to  help  suppress  lawlessness. 
The  sergeant  saw  the  point  and  at  once 
accepted  the  offer. 

Before  their  new  leader  came  among 
them  with  his  strange  ideas,  these  youths 
had  looked  upon  the  police  and  others  in 
authority  as  natural  enemies  to  be  resisted 
and  fought  at  every  step.  Their  loyalty 
was  intense  and  primal.  They  were  loyal 
to  their  gang  and  their  leader.  Theirs 
was  like  the  tribal  loyalty  of  men  in 
primitive  society.  Their  previous  leaders 
had  always  led  them  against  the  traditional 
enemy  —  the  police  and  others  in  authority. 
They  had  followed  loyally.  This  new 
kind  of  leader  saw  fit  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  traditional  enemy  and 
declare  war  upon  the  law  breakers.  As 
before,  they  followed  loyally.  Their  loy- 
alty was  personal — their  morality,  re- 
flected and  vicarious.  Had  Mr.  George 
suddenly  faced  about  and  led  them  into 
all  kinds  of  wickedness  they  would  have 
followed  him  in  the  same  way  —  just  as 
loyally.  As  great  a  force  for  good  as 
personal  loyalty  may  be,  it  is  neither  a 
high  nor  a  dependable  virtue.  It  is 
therefore  wise  to  watch  the  gang  and  its 
leadership. 

The  famous  Junior  Republic  at  Freeville, 
N.  Y.,  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  summer 
fresh  air  camp.  For  the  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  of  the  camp,  Mr.  George 
established  a  Court  of  Justice.  Here  he 
acted  as  Judge,  Jury,  and  Grand  Execu- 
tioner. The  sentences  were  promptly 
executed  by  the  Judge,  armed  with  a  stout 
birch  rod,  in  his  capacity  as  Grand  Execu- 
tioner. This  daily  performance  was 
largely  attended  and  much  enjoyed  by  all 
except  the  culprits  and  Mr.  George. 
Another  discouraging  aspect  of  the  pro- 
ceedings from  Mr.  George's  point  of  view 
was  that  the  number  of  culprits  did  not 
diminish.  Every  morning  brought  forth 
its  fresh  quota.    Crime  did  not  decrease. 

One  morning,  just  before  he  was  to  use 
the  birch  rod  on  the  two  star  offenders 
of  the  day,  Mr.  George  looked  over  the 


company  and  saw  such  unmistakable 
glances  of  eager  expectancy  that  he  was 
seized  with  a  humiliating  consciousness 
of  the  farcical  character  of  the  whole  affair. 
These  boys  and  girls  came  to  be  enter- 
tained. It  was  their  daily  circus.  Sud- 
denly the  idea  flashed  into  his  mind  of 
turning  the  two  remaining  culprits  over 
to  their  companions  for  trial. 

"Boys  and  girls,"  said  he,  with  great 
earnestness,  "1  have  been  acting  in  all 
these  cases  as  Judge,  Jury,  and  Grand 
Executioner.  1  don't  know  what  you 
have  thought  about  the  matter;  1.  don't 
know  that  1  have  really  cared,  but  this 
morning  1  do  care.  This  is  going  to  be 
your  affair.  1  am  going  to  let  Lanky  and 
Curly  tell  their  story  to  you  and  then  1  am 
going  to  let  you  decide  whether  they  shall 
be  punished  or  go  free.     It's  up  to  you." 

At  once  there  was  a  change  in  the  bear- 
ing of  every  boy  and  girl  present.  They 
straightened  up  and  nodded  their  approval 
to  Mr.  George  and  to  one  another.  There 
was  a  new  light  in  their  eyes.  This  light 
pleased  Mr.  George.  He  felt  that  justice 
would  be  done. 

Lanky  and  Curly,  who  were  seated  on  a 
bench,  backs  to  the  company,  did  not  even 
turn  around  to  see  how  this  announcement 
was  received.  Lanky  leaned  toward  Curly 
and  said  in  a  stage  whisper,  "  Say,  Curly, 
dis  is  a  lead-pipe  cinch!" 

Mr.  George  turned  to  Lanky  and  said, 
"Now,  son,  you  may  get  up  and  tell  your 
fellow  citizens  all  about  it." 

Lanky,  who  was  something  of  a  humor- 
ist, rolled  his  eyes  toward  the  heavens,  as- 
sumed a  sanctimonious  expression,  swung 
slowly  round  in  a  pivotal  manner,  and 
drawled  out,  "1  hain't  stole  no  apples. 
Oh,  no,  1  hain't  stole  no  apples." 

When  this  effort  was  received  with  stony 
silence,  instead  of  with  the  expected  shout 
of  laughter.  Lanky  for  the  first  time  low- 
ered his  eyes  and  looked  into  the  faces  of 
his  companions.  Every  young  face  was 
set  and  serious.  He  saw  that  peculiar 
light  in  their  eyes  which  had  so  pleased 
Mr.  George.  It  did  not  please  Lanky. 
He  realized  with  confused  amazement  that 
he  was  facing  stern  judges  instead  of  con- 
doning pals.  The  angry  defiance  which 
is  so  easily  aroused  in /Street  boys  flamed 
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forth,  and  he  shouted,  "Aw,  every  one 
o'  youse  has  stole  apples!" 

After  this  outburst,  stage  fright  with  all 
its  paralyzing  horrors  seized  upon  Lanky. 
Like  an  animal  at  bay  he  stood  abject  and 
cowering  for  some  minutes  and  finally 
whined  out,  "Say,  fellers,  1  didn't  stole 
dem  apples.  Curly  here  is  de  bloke  wot 
stole  dem." 

At  this  several  of  the  boys  shouted, 
"Shame,  shame!"  and  the  wretched  Lanky 
realized  that  he  had  made  a  fatal  blunder. 
With  the  courage  of  desperation  he  blurted 
out,  "Aw,  kill  me,  then,  if  youse  want 
ter,"  and  threw  himself  upon  the  bench. 

Mr.  George  said  to  the  company,  "Is 
he  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 

There  was  a  pause  and  one  boy  called 
out  in  explanation  of  this  technical  phrase, 
"  He  wants  to  know  wedder  he  done  it  or 
wedder  he  didn't  done  it." 

With  a  howl  came  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  jury,  "  He  done  it !"  And  then  Mr. 
George  "done  it"  upon  the  person  of 
Lanky. 

After  Lanky  had  left  the  tent,  muttering 
that  he  would  "lay  for  a  chance  to  get 
even  with  every  guy  in  the  bunch,"  Mr. 
George  said  to  Curly,  "Now  it's  your 
chance,  my  boy." 

Curly  had  not  watched  Lanky's  misfor- 
tunes in  vain.  He  well  knew  he  couldn't 
"put  anything  across"  on  that  jury  and  so 
he  did  not  try.  He  said,  "  Yes,  1  took  de 
apples,  but  Lanky  didn't  play  me  quite 
square  when  he  said  1  took  dem  all.  1 
don't  know  which  of  us  took  de  most.  I 
guess  we  didn't  count,  but  1  took  me  share 
an'  I'm  willin'  ter  take  me  share  of  de 
trashing,  but  1  jus'  wan  ter  tell  you  fellers 
dat  I'll  hole  me  right  hand  up  an'  promise 
dat  1  hopes  ter  die  if  1  ever  takes  any  more, 
'cause  1  "know  it  hain't  right  to  steal  an' 
me  mudder  she  would  feel  orful  bad  if 
she  know'd  I'd  been  crookin',  an'  dat's 
all  wot  1  got  ter  say."  And  with  that  he 
dropped  upon  the  bench,  buried  his  head 
in  his  arms,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Mr.  George  said,  "  Is  he  guilty?" 

No  response. 

"  Is  he  not  guilty?"  asked  Mr.  George. 

Again  no  response,  except  that  the  whole 
company  was  plunged  into  an  animated 
conversation.    A  group  of  the  older  boys 


withdrew  somewhat  from  the  others  and 
appeared  particularly  absorbed  in  discus- 
sion. Finally  one  of  these  boys,  evidently 
speaking  for  the  others,  said,  "  Mr.  George, 
there  hain't  no  doubt  'bout  it  that  Curly  is 
guilty,  but  say,  Mr.  George,  won't  youse 
please  go  light  on  him?  " 

Here  was  a  "recommendation  for  mercy" 
and  Mr.  George  proceeded  "to  go  light 
enough  on  Curly,"  to  suit  the  most  sympa- 
thetic observer. 

After  disposing  of  Curly,  Mr.  George 
said,  "  Before  dismissal  1  want  to  tell  you 
that  hereafter  all  discussions  of  this  kind 
are  going  to  be  settled  in  this  tent  by  you 
boys  and  girls." 

The  next  morning  there  were  only  half 
the  usual  number  of  offenders.  Mr. 
George  then  announced  that  there  would 
be  no  more  whippings,  but  that  those 
convicted  would  be  required  to  pick  up 
stones  in  the  meadow  for  a  number  of 
hours  commensurate  with  their  offense. 
This  new  method  of  punishment  still 
further  reduced  the  volume  of  business  of 
the  court. 

This  incident  marked  the  end  of  Mr. 
George's  merely  personal  work  in  saving 
individual  boys  and  girls  and  the  beginning 
of  his  great  work  for  humanity.  He  had 
substituted  loyalty  to  an  idea  for  loyalty 
to  himself.  These  boys  and  girls  had 
dealt  justly  with  their  fellow  offenders, 
not  because  of  loyalty  to  Mr.  George,  but 
because  of  loyalty  to  a  great  abstract 
idea  —  Justice.  This  loyalty  to  Justice 
has  since  become  the  mainspring  not  only 
of  the  Junior  Republics,  but  of  many  other 
institutions  and  organizations  for  boys 
and  girls  —  and  men  and  women,  for 
that  matter. 

When  Mr.  George  founded  the  Junior 
Republic  at  Freeville,  as  a  concession  ta 
the  unwise  advice  of  wise  friends  he  took 
the  office  of  president  himself.  After  he 
had  found  that  this  was  a  mistake  —  that 
it  weakened  the  sense  of  responsibility  of 
the  boy  and  girl  officers  and  citizens  —  he 
determined  to  resign  and  urge  the  election 
of  one  of  the  boys  in  his  place.  This  he 
did  and  recommended  as  his*  successoi 
the  boy  whom  he  thought  most  reliable. 
On  the  strength  of  Mr.  George's  recom- 
mendation, this  boy  wa^^very  properly 
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elected.  At  the  end  of  his  year's  term  he 
sought  reelection  and  got  Mr.  George 
again  to  endorse  and  back  him.  No 
sooner  had  Mr.  George  announced  his 
intention  of  supporting  the  president  for 
reelection,  than  there  appeared  in  the 
field  an  insurgent  candidate.  This  boy 
took  for  the  slogan  of  his  campaign,  "  Let 
us  have  no  boss  —  not  even  Daddy 
George ! "  Mr.  George's  prot6g6  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  and  the  young  insur- 
gent elected  in  his  place.  Probably  no 
one  was  more  delighted  at  this  unexpected 
result  than  Mr.  George  himself.  His 
young  citizens  had  had  to  choose  between 
loyalty  to  him  personally  and  loyalty  to 
the  principles  of  self-government.  While 
they  doubtless  did  not  consciously  think 
it  out,  they  had  instinctively  chosen  to  be 
loyal  to  an  idea  rather  than  to  even  their 
well-loved  leader. 

As  I  have  said,  this  kind  of  loyalty  is 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  Junior 
Republics,  but  may  be  found  wherever 
boys  or  girls  have  been  allowed  a  real 
share  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  Boys  have  a  way  of  living  up  to 
what  is  expected  of  them  which  is  as 
distressing  to  those  who  expect  evil  as  it 
is  gratifying  to  those  who  expect  good. 
There  are  a  hundred  or  more  public 
schools  in  which  the  principles  of  self- 
government  have  been  introduced  in  a 
conscious  and  tangible  form.  This  case 
occurred  in  the  school  court  of  a  great  pub- 
lic school  on  the  lower  East  Side  in  New 
York.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  was 
charged  with  having  jumped  upon  the 
rear  platform  of  a  passing  car  and  rung 
up  some  fares.  When  the  young  District 
Attorney  came  to  sum  up  to  the  Judge, 
he  said  in  conclusion,  "Just  a  word  more, 
your  Honor  (His  Honor  was  fourteen  years 
old)  before  I  sit  down.  Everybody  who 
knows  anything  about  our  school  knows 
we  have  self-government  here.  Now, 
supposing  the  president  of  this  car  com- 
pany should  write  to  our  principal  a 
letter  that  his  cars  was  troubled  by  boys 
doing  things  to  them  more  goin'  past  our 
school  than  any  other  place.  Wouldn't 
that  be  a  disgrace  to  our  school  and  to 
all  our  officers  an'  to  every  citizen?  An' 
what  would  people  say  about  our  self- 


government,  wouldn't  they  say  as  how  if 
that  was  the  way  we  acted  when  we  had 
self-government,  why  then  we  wasn't  fit  to 
have  it?  Now,  your  Honor,  1  think  you 
ought  to  think  about  this  before  you  give 
your  sentence  in  this  prisoner's  case." 

His  Honor  evidently  did  "think  about 
this."  He  pronounced  the  prisoner  guilty 
and  penalized  him  by  prohibiting  him  not 
only  from  taking  part  in  the  athletic 
games,  for  which  he  had  been  in  training 
for  some  weeks,  but  even  from  attending 
them.  Had  there  been  no  self-government 
organization  in  this  school,  the  well-known 
loyalty  among  boys  would  have  prevented 
these  very  boys,  the  District  Attorney  and 
the  Judge,  from  even  reporting  the  wrong 
doing  of  their  companion,  to  say  nothing 
of  meting  out  justice  to  him.  Wherever 
there  is  this  loyalty  of  one  to  another,  un- 
happily akin  though  it  be  to  the  "honor 
among  thieves,"  there  can  be  built  up  a 
higher  loyalty  which  shall  entirely  over- 
ride, when  the  two  come  into  conflict, 
this  merely  individual  loyalty. 

The  organization  which  to^ay  is  har- 
nessing this  loyalty  of  boys  on  the  largest 
scale,  and  turning  it  to  the  service  of  all, 
is  the  Boy  Scouts.  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  decided  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  streets  was  not  a  credit  to  their 
town.  Their  petty  loyalties  to  their 
"bunches"  and  their  "gangs"  had  been 
merged  into  a  large  loyalty  for  their  com- 
munity. Instead  of  sending  a  letter  of 
complaint  to  a  newspaper,  as  some  of 
their  elders  had  done,  they  marched  in 
a  body  to  the  central  square,  armed  with 
burlap  bags  and  sharp-pointed  sticks, 
whence,  on  the  blowing  of  a  whistle,  they 
scattered  through  every  street  of  the 
town.  With  a  fine  frenzy  of  cleanliness, 
quite  unknown  to  the  adult  professional 
street  cleaner,  they  seized,  bagged,  and 
destroyed  all  pieces  of  loose  paper,  and 
other  offensive  articles  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  town.  Had 
these  boys  scattered  a  like  amount  of 
refuse,  their  act  would  have  been  attri- 
buted to  boy  nature,  and  that  meaningless 
formula,  "  Boys  will  be  boys,"  would  have 
been  quoted.  Obviously  it  was  just  as 
much  an  expression  of  boy  nature  to  clean 
up  this  town  as  it  would  have  been  to  do 
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the  opposite.  If  boy  nature  has  usually 
expressed  itself  in  a  less  fortunate  manner, 
it  must  be  attributed  to  other  causes  than 
its  inherent  qualities. 

The  delegates  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities,  held  in  the  city  of  Boston 
last  year,  were  given  a  steamboat  excursion 
about  Boston  Harbor.  Two  bright-look- 
ing lads  were  selling  copies  of  the  Survey 
to  the  delegates.  As  one  of  these  Uoys 
passed  near  where  Mr.  George  was  stand- 
ing, a  delegate  turned  to  his  companion 
and  said,  "That  is  one  of  the  judges  we 
saw  sitting  at  the  Newsboys'  Court  last 
night  dealing  out  fines  and  warnings  to  the 
young  offenders  who  had  violated  their 
licenses." 

One  of  the  party  thereupon  explained 
that  the  newsboys  of  Boston,  of  school  age, 
were  organized  into  an  association  of  which 
the  members  in  good  standing  were  licensed 
by  the  city  to  sell  newspapers.  There 
were  regulations  and  obligations,  some  of 
which  were  covered  by  city  ordinances. 
Some  people  interested  in  self-government 
had  secured  the  adoption  of  measures 
creating  a  judicial  body  of  five,  three  of 
whom  were  newsboys  elected  by  their 
fellows,  and  two  adults,  to  try  the  cases 
of  violation  of  rules.  The  court  was 
established.  The  moral  tone  of  the  organi- 
zation immediately  changed  for  the  better, 
and  even  those  who  had  been  most  in- 
credulous at  first  had  acknowledged  that 
the  plan  was  a  success. 

Another  delegate  then  said,  "  I  went  ex- 
pecting to  be  amused,  but  instead  of  that 
1  never  felt  more  awe  or  reverence  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  than  1  felt 
in  the  presence  of  those  boy  judges,  and 
evidently  everyone  else  in  the  room, 
whether  boy  or  man,  had  the  same  feeling. 
I  don't  know  when  they  closed  court  last 
night.  They  tried  the  little  chaps  first  and 
sent  .them  home,  and  they  were  trying 
some  9f  the  older  lads,  and  still  had  quite 
a  bunch  of  them  on  hand  when  we  left." 

Mr.  George  listened  to  these  comments 
in  silence,  but  with  a  glad  heart.  He  had 
seized  the  opix)rtunity  to  fan  the  flame 
which  resulted  in  this  court  when  it  had 
been  discussed  by  a  group  of  enthusiasts  at 
dinner  in  the  City  Club  of  Boston.  He 
went  over  to  the  lad  whose  recognition 


had  started  the  discussion  and  said, 
"  You're  one  of  the  judges  of  the  News- 
boys' Court,  I  understand." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  boy  with  an  earnest, 
straightforward  look. 

"  How  do  you  like  your  job?" 

A  serious  expression  came  into  his  face 
as  he  replied,  "In  a  way  I  like  it,  but  a 
feller  has  got  to  keep  his  eye  peeled  on 
himself,  and  his  '  think-tank'  pretty  clear." 

"1  hear  your  court  sat  very  late  last 
night." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "we  had  a  good  many 
cases  last  night." 

"How  many  sessions  do  you  hold  a 
week?" 

"One  usually,  and  sometimes  two." 

"  How  much  are  you  paid  for  service  on 
the  bench?" 

"  Fifty  cents  from  the  city  every  night 
we  serve." 

"  Who  decides  the  number  of  nights  you 
shall  sit?" 

"We  do  — the  judges." 

"  If  you  wanted  to,  could  you  hold  a 
session  every  evening?' 

"  1  think  prob'ly  we  could,"  he  answered. 

"Then  why  don't  you  hold  more  sessions 
instead  of  continuing  them  so  late?" 
asked  Mr.  George. 

"  Because,"  he  said,  "we  don't  want  to 
have  it  look  as  if  we  was  graft  in'  off  the 
city." 

This  newsboy's  energies  were  directed 
in  a  helpful  direction.  But  it  is  very 
improbable  that  such  a  thing  as  loyalty 
to  his  city  had  ever  entered  this  boy's 
head  before  the  formation  of  the  News- 
boys' Court. 

The  writer  visited  this  court  last  August. 
There  were  only  two  boys  on  the  bench. 
Both  the  adult  judges  were  away  on  their 
vacations  and  the  third  boy  was  working 
at  a  summer  hotel.  The  cases  were 
presented  to  the  court  by  the  Supervisor 
of  Newsboys,  an  adult,  and  the  parents 
of  the  offenders  were  called  as  witnesses. 
Also,  the  young  judges  impressed  upon 
them  their  responsibility  for  the  good  con- 
duct of  their  boys.  A  frequegt  offence 
was  boarding  moving  cars  to  sell  papers. 
In  these  cases  the  judges  described  some 
fatal  accidents  that  had  befallen  boys  in 
doing  this,  to  brin^  home  hdth  to  the  boys 
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and  their  parents  the  great  danger  in- 
volved. A  frequent  penalty  for  a  minor 
offense  was  an  order  to  memorize' the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Association. 
This  Court  is  an  adjunct  of  the  School 
Committee  of  Boston  and  its  decisions 
are  legally  binding.  The  night  1  visited 
it,  two  newsboys  were  handing  down  de- 
cisions that  are  legally  recognized  by  the 
city  of  Boston. 

Most  boys  are  suffering  from  an  in- 
verted esprit  de  corps.  They  are  loyal 
to  their  "bunch,"  their  "gang,"  their 
intimate  friends,  or  perhaps  even  their 
family,  but  all  too  often  their  loyalty. is 
to  destructive  agencies.     In  Junior  Re-. 


publics,  in  School  Republics,  in  the  News- 
boys' Court,  among  the  Boy  Scouts,  and 
in  many  other  similar  organizations,  this 
inverted  esprit  de  corps  is  being  turned 
right  side  up.  Nor  is  it  only  by  these 
rather  elaborate  organizations  that  the 
loyalty  of  boys  can  be  awakened".  There 
are  hundreds  of  people  throughout  the 
country  to-day  who  are  helping  boys' 
"gangs"  but  who  have  scarcely  heard  of 
Junior  Republics,  School  Republics,  News- 
boys' Courts,  or  even  the  Boy  Scouts.  But 
it  all  comes  in  the  last  analysis  to  putting 
a  boy  in  a  gang,  turning  "the  gang" 
toward  helpful  purposes,  and  making  use 
of  the  boys'  loyalty  to  keep  them  straight. 
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WHY   CALIFORNIANS   REGARD  THEIR   PRESENCE   AS    "THE   BEGINNING  OF  THE 
BIGGEST   PROBLEM   THAT   EVER   FACED  THE   AMERICAN    PEOPLE" 


BY 
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THE  California  legislature  was 
assembled  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber for  joint  hearing  on  the 
Japanese  bills,  whose  recur- 
rent agitation  brings  Cali- 
fornia biennially  into  the  spotlight  of  the 
world.  Directors  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  (the  writer  among  them)  were 
pleading  for  conservative  action,  or  in- 
action. A  gaunt  farmer  rose  to  reply: 
"  Up  at  Elk  Grove,  where  I  live,"  he  said, 
"on  the  next  farm  a  Japanese  man  lives, 
and  a  white  woman.  That  woman  is 
carrying  around  a  baby  in  her  arms.  What 
is  that  baby?  It  isn't  white.  It  isn't 
Japanese.     I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  — 

"  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  biggest  problem 
that  ever  faced  the  American  people!'* 

Psychologically,  this  epitomized  the 
whole  question  —  the  beginning  of  a  race 
problem,  multiplied  in  imagination  by  the 
possibilities  of  all  the  future;  the  challenge, 
which  sort  of  baby  shall  prefigure  the 
future  Californian.  Without  waiting  for 
the  hearing  to  end,  the  Assembly  com- 
mittee withdrew  and  unanimously  re- 
ported out  one  of  the  very  bills  against 


which  we  were  protesting.  In  the  legis- 
lative balance,  that  baby  outweighed  the 
great  Exposition. 

And,  dealing  with  the  problem  wide  and 
long,  no  far-sighted  man  can  dismiss  the 
farmer's  challenge  as  a  mere  figment  of 
fancy.  Let  only  that  happen  in  Cali- 
fornia which  has  already  happened  in 
Hawaii;  let  only  an  awakening  Orient 
pour  through  the  Golden  Gate  a  stream 
comparable  to  that  which  Europe  has 
poured  through  Hell  Gate  —  and  that 
baby  will  have  increased  to  the  exact 
problem  the  Elk  Grove  farmer  pictured. 
Injustice  has  been  the  only  American  way 
of  meeting  a  race  problem.  We  dealt 
unjustly  by  the  Indian,  and  he  died.  We 
deal  unjustly  with  the  Negro,  and  he  sub- 
mits. If  Japanese  ever  come  in  sufficient  \ 
numbers  to  constitute  a  race  problem,  we  | 
shall  deal  unjustly  with  them  —  and  they  r 
will  neither  die  nor  submit.  This  is  the 
bigness  of  the  problem,  seen  in  the  tele- 
scope of  the  imagination,  and  is  the  whole 
reason  for  the  emotional  intensity  of  Cali- 
fornia's agitation  over  a  situation  whose 
present  practica^djm^nsions  are  relatively 
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insignificant.  Californians  are  vividly 
conscious  of  their  position  as  the  warders 
of  the  Western  mark.  They  hold  not 
merely  a  political  and  geographic,  but  a 
racial,  frontier  —  the  border  between  the 
white  man's  and  the  brown  man's  world. 
To  a  keen  sense  of  this  trust,  the  possible 
crisis  takes  on  the  significance  of  a  new 
Thermopylae.  Psychologically,  this  is  the 
Japanese  problem  in  California,  and  no 
view  of  the  situation  would  be  just  to 
California  if  it  omitted  a  s)niipathetic 
appreciation  of  this  state  of  mind,  and  of 
its  possible  ultimate  justification. 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  recognize  that 
the  question  has  a  psychological  aspect 
on  the  Japanese  side  also.  At  this  very 
moment,  while  this  is  being  written,  twenty 
thousand  people  are  surging  through  the 
streets  of  Tokyo,  clamoring  for  war 
with  America,  all  because  the  California 
legislature  is  considering  a  measure  which 
is  already  the  unprotested  law  of  the 
United  States,  by  three  separate  Federal 
statutes,  which  is  the  law  of  five  states, 
and  has  been  immemorial  law  in  Japan 
itself.  Even  a  mob  would  not  be  so 
irrational  on  merely  practical  provoca- 
tion. It  is  the  whole  revulsion  of  the 
brown  man's  race  pride  against  the  white 
man's  race  exclusiveness,  concentrated 
for  the  moment  on  an  otherwise  inconse- 
quential act  of  the  white  man's  outpost 
province.  1 1  is  a  mutual  state  of  emotional 
hyperesthesia. 

This  subjective  aspect  of  the  situation 
is  real  and  important.  But  the  more 
immediate  need  is  definite  knowledge  of 
objective  facts.  What  are  the  actual 
conditions  of  numbers,  distribution,  immi- 
gration, and  industrial  status  of  Japanese 
in  California? 

Exact  information  is  diflficult  to  obtain. 
Every  figure  of  official  statistics  is  chal- 
lenged by  the  Asiatic  Exclusion  League, 
which  offers,  instead,  equally  vulnerable 
estimates  of  Orientals  smuggled  over  the 
border.  However,  it  may  be  said  with 
certainty  that,  whatever  the  number  of 
Japanese  in  the  United  States,  most  of 
them  are  in  California;  that  in  California 
they  absolutely  dominate  certain  occu- 
pations, chiefly  the  migratory  labor  in 
the  production  of  fruit  and  vegetables; 


and  that  the  number  owning  or  leasing 
land  or  engaged  in  business  is  still  small,, 
but  is  increasing.  The  total  number  of 
Japanese  men  is  not  legitimately  increas- 
ing, but  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  women. 

By  the  census,  there  were  71,722 
Japanese  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  of 
whom  about  55,000  were  in  California. 
It  is  estimated,  on  Japanese  authority,  that 
there  were  11,400  Japanese  in  the  United 
States  in  1898,  which  number,  however, 
was  more  than  doubled  in  the  next  two 
years,  and  reached  nearly  80,000  by  1908. 
Since  then,  on  the  face  of  the  figures,  the 
number  has  decreased  to  about  75,000. 
This  estimate  is  reached,  however,  by 
subtracting  from  the  number  of  residents 
and  recorded  immigrants  the  number 
departing  for  Japan.  The  Exclusion 
League  claims  that  the  majority  of  the 
immigrants  now  come  in  surreptitiously 
over  the  Mexican  border,  and  that  the 
decrease  is  therefore  fictitious.  The 
League  even  guesses  that  there  may  be 
100,000  Japanese  in  the  state.  Probably 
a  safe  maximum  estimate  would  be  that 
not  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  California  and  not  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  jx^pulation  of  any  one  county 
is  Japanese.  Officially,  the  proportion 
in  the  state  is  a  trifle  more  than  2  per  cent, 
and  the  distribution  ranges  from  9  per  cent, 
in  Yolo  and  San  Bernardino  counties 
down  to  none  at  all  in  many  counties. 
The  largest  percentage  in  any  city  is  in 
Sacramento,  where  Japanese  constitute 
5i  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The 
proportion  in  Sacramento  County  is  8  per 
cent.  There  are  nearly  8,000  Japanese  in 
Los  Angeles  and  nearly  7,000  in  San 
Francisco.  Ten  counties  in  the  state  have 
more  than  1,000  Japanese  each,  ranging 
from  1,000  in  Placer  and  Contra  Costa 
to  11,500  in  Los  Angeles  County.  The 
Exclusion  League's  estimates  might  double 
some  of  these  figures. 

Officially,  the  history  of  the  migration 
of  Japanese  laborers  to  the  United  States 
begins  in  1885,  when  the  emigration  of 
laborers  was  legalized,  and  ends  in  1907, 
when  the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  went 
into  effect,  whereby  passports  are  no  longer 
issued  in  Japan  to  laborers-destined  for  the 
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United  States.  The  number  did  not  reach 
1,000  until  1 89 1,  and  since  1907  it  has 
officially  included  no  laborers,  but  has 
included  numerous  "picture  brides," 
many  of  whom  have  engaged  in  labor  for 
hire  after  arrival.  These  women  also 
naturally  presage  a  new  population  of 
native-bom  Japanese,  who  will  be  Ameri- 
can citizens.  They  are  the  weak  point 
in  the  "gentlemen's  agreement."  If  there 
are  55,000  Japanese  men  in  the  state 
(or  100,000,  as  the  Exclusion  League 
guesses)  the  privilege  of  each  to  send  his 
photograph  to  Japan  and  marry  it  to  a 
wife  means  a  possible  immediate  increase 
of  the  population  to  1 10,000  (or  200,000) 
with  the  potential  permanent  increase  of 
the  progeny  of  these  marriages.  These 
wives,  of  course,  also  increase  the  tendency 
of  the  Japanese  to  seek  more  fixed  occu- 
pations. The  picture  bride  is  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  Japan  until  her  photo- 
graph husband  has  provided  a  place  for  her. 
"Catch  'em  wife"  is  one  of  the  motives 
commonly  assigned  by  Japanese  for  taking 
up  land  leases.  To  these  must  be  added 
whatever  Japanese  slip  in  from  Mexico. 
The  Exclusion  League  insists  that  there 
is  a  constant  stream  of  Japanese  immigra- 
tion to  insignificant  Mexican  ports  near 
the  border,  with  no  increase  in  the  Japan- 
ese population  of  those  ports  and  no  sign 
of  its  absorption  elsewhere  in  Mexico. 

Statistically,  the  quality  of  the  Japanese 
immigrants  is  good.  They  bring  in  more 
money  per  capita  than  any  but  the  English 
and  German  immigrants;  they  have  less 
illiteracy  than  the  immigrants  from  South- 
em  Europe;  they  are  nearly  all  of  vigor- 
ous age  and  in  good  health;  they  do  not 
become  dependents  nor  provide  many 
serious  criminals:  they  are  intelligent, 
energetic,  and  self-reliant,  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  If  white  immi- 
grants of  equal  quality  were  available, 
they  would  be  welcomed  enthusiastically 
f  in  unlimited  numbers.  The  opposition 
to  the  Japanese  is  wholly  racial. 

The  characteristic  occupJation  of  the 
Japanese  in  California  is  that  of  migratory 
farm  laborers.  On  the  estimate  of  55,000 
population,  20,000  were  given  as  "farm 
hands."  But  of  the  4,500  "farmers" 
many  are  on  small  temporary  leaseholds 
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and  easily  revert  to  day  labor.  The  6,000 
employees  of  merchants  and  the  5,000 
domestic  servants  include  many  who  occa- 
sionally do  farm  labor,  and  even  the  4,000 
"merchants"  are  mostly  keepers  of  insigni- 
ficant shops,  of  whom  two  thirds  have  each 
less  than  j!  1,000  capital  invested.  There 
are  3,580  unassigned  laborers,  and  8,500 
(mostly  women  and  children)  of  "no 
occupation."  On  railroads,  1,500  are  em- 
ployed. Greeks  and  Mexicans  have 
largely  displaced  them.  Of  the  non- 
laboring  classes,  there  are  120  officials, 
teachers,  and  clergy,  1,000  "students" 
(many  of  them  doubtless  were  temporary 
pupils,  learning  English). 

The  total  number  of  farms  owned  by 
Japanese  in  19 12  was  312,  with  an  acreage 
of  12,726  and  an  assessed  valuation  of 
3^609,605  (real  value  probably  about 
$1,000,000).  The  number  of  farms  had 
increased  in  three  years  from  208  to  312, 
and  the  acreage  from  10,791  to  12,726. 
Japanese  own^  218  town  lots,  with  an 
assessed  valuation,  including  improve- 
ments, of  $235,675.  This  was  an  increate 
of  $60,981  in  three  years.  There  were  319 
recorded  leases,  in  November,  1909,  cover- 
ing 20,294  acres,  and  .282  leases  were 
recorded  from  that  date  to  December  12, 
19I2,  covering  17,596  acres. 

These  figures  must,  however,  fall  con- 
siderably short  of  the  amount  of  land 
actually  farmed  by  Japanese  in  California.- 
Even  the  Japanese  estimates  allow  4,500 
"farmers,"  and  here  are  only  631  farms, 
including  farms  owned  and  leases  recorded, 
for  them  to  farm.  The  discrepancy  may 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  existence 
of  a  form  of  contract-farming  "on  shares" 
which  is  technically  rather  an  employment 
than  a  leasehold,  but  does  put  the  share- 
contractor  in  physical  occupancy. 

In  the  distribution  of  land  ownership, 
the  largest  amount  is  in  Fresno  County, 
where  4,776  acres  are  owned  by  Japanese. 
The  three  central  counties  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  (and  of  the  state),  Fresno, 
Madera,  and  Tulare,  are  the  only  ones  in 
which  the  Japanese  own  more  than  1,000 
acres.  In  Tulare  County  there  are  1,053 
acres  and  in  Madera  1,049.  T^is  is  the 
raisin  grape  district.  The  eight  San 
Joaquin    Valley    counties    contain    8,347 
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acres  of  the  12,726  owned  by  Japanese. 
Curiously  enough,  this  district  is  not  the 
one  in  which  anti-Japanese  agitation  is 
most  acute.  Possibly  this  is  because  here 
is  a  region  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  room. 
It  is  a  great  plain,  with  counties  as  large 
as  Eastern  states,  and  with  a  very  cosmo- 
politan population,  accustomed  to  making 
allowances  for  national  and  racial  differ- 
ences. The  most  intense  feeling  comes  from 
a  few  circumscribed  districts  in  Northern 
California  in  which  even  a  comparatively 
few  Japanese  farms  may  produce  a  minia- 
ture of  Hawaiian  social  conditions. 

•The  distribution  of  leaseholds  is  very 
different  from  the  distribution  of  owner- 
ship. The  largest  mass  of  leaseholds  is  in 
the  three  counties  of  San  Joaquin,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Contra  Costa,  in  the  delta  of 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  These 
immensely  rich  reclaimed  lands  are  largely 
farmed  by  Japanese,  who  raise  on  them 
prodigious  crops  of  potatoes,  asparagus, 
and  other  vegetables.  Here  is  the  head-^ 
quarters  of  Mr.  George  Shima,  the  "potato 
kflig,"  the  richest  Japanese  in  California, 
who  controls  several  thousands  of  acres  of 
island  and  delta  lands,  and  operates  his 
own  fleet  of  river  boats  to  handle  his 
crops.  Mr.  Shima  employs  a  small  army 
of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Hindus.  He  has 
engaged  in  extensive  speculative  operations 
on  the  potato  market,  in  addition  to  selling 
-his  own  crop.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Stockton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
a  large  investor  in  city  real  estate  and  other 
properties.  When  the  present  projects  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  extensive  swamps  of 
this  region  are  completed,  with  the  possible 
introduction  of  rice  culture,  doubtless  the 
district  will  be  still  further  Orientalized. 

The  only  other  centres  of  large  Japanese 
lease  holdings  are  in  Placer  County  in 
Northern  California,  Monterey  County  on 
the  central  coast,  and  Merced  County  in 
the  sweet-potato  district  in  the  middle  of 
the  Valley. 
I  The  amount  of  land  owned  or  leased 
by  Japanese  in  southern  California  is 
infinitesimal,  and  there  is  very  little 
organized  anti-Japanese  sentiment  in  that 
section.  The  Japanese  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia are  nearly  all  laborers  and,  this 
being  the  non-union  section  of  the  State, 


the  labor-class  opposition  to  them  is  not 
so  effective  as  in  the  closely  unionized 
Northern  cities.* 

The  typical  object-lessons  of  conditions 
as  they  might  become  are  small  districts, 
like  the  Vaca  Valley,  north  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  or  the  Florin  and  Elk  Grove  districts, 
near  Sacramento,  where  the  Japanese 
have  "taken  the  country"  to  the  extent  of 
moving  in  in  such  numbers  that  white  men^ 
by  race  repulsion,  are  moving  out.  These 
conditions,  if  they  became  general,  would 
spell  ,the  Hawaiianization  of  California. 
The  present  fact  is  that  they  are  confined 
to  a  few  spots,  .and  the  Japanese  authorities 
offer  their  good  offices  to  induce  the  dis- 
persion of  these. 

Compared  with  the  total  industries  and 
farms  of  the  state,  these  Japanese  enter- 
prises are,  of  course,  insignificant.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  race  question,  they  would 
be  forgotten.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  farm  labor.  Here  the  principal  pro- 
duction of  the  state  is  really  dominated 
by  the  Japanese.  On  the  farms  operated 
by  Japanese,  of  course  practically  all  the 
labor  (96  per  cent.)  is  also  Japanese.  On 
the  farms  operated  by  white  farmers, 
according  to  an  investigation  made  in 
1909,  of  the  total  labor  employed,  54  per 
cent,  was  white,  36  per  cent.  Japanese, 
and  the  remaining  10  per  cent.  Chinese, 
Mexicans,  Hindus,  and  Indians.  On  the 
large  farms  the  percentage  of  Japanese  was 
much  larger,  and  on  the  small  farms  much 
smaller,  than  this  average. 

But  the  most  striking  fact  is  the  classi- 
fication of  occupations.  For  instance, 
counting  the  fanns  of  white  farmers  alone, 
nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  berries,  two  thirds 
of  the  sugar-beets,  more  than  half  of  the 
grapes  and  nursery  products,  46  per  cent, 
of  the  vegetables,  and  more  than  one  third 
of  the  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  were 
raised  by  Japanese  labor.  At  the  other 
extreme,  of  hops  only  8  per  cent,  and  of 
hay  and  of  grain  only  6  per  cent,  were  raised 
by  Japanese  labor,  and  of  miscellaneous 
crops  less  than  20  per  cent.  On  farms 
where  whites  were  employed  exclusively, 
no  berries  nor  nursery  products  were 
grown,  and  little  vegetables,  except  beans. 

In  other  words,  while  the  Japanese 
do  an  inconsiderabl^^^^^t(of  the  business 
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of  California,  and  very  little  of  those  sorts 
of  farming  which  California  has  in  common 
with  other  states,  they  practically  domi- 
nate the  labor  of  the  characteristic  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  productions  of 
California. 

The  explanation  is  found  in  the  pecul- 
iarly migratory  conditions  of  California 
farm  labor.  The  fruit  crops  are  seasonal. 
They  require  a  great  deal  of  labor  for  a 
short  time  every  year,  and  very  little 
labor  the  rest  of  the  year.  Fortunately, 
the  seasonal  demand  varies  with  the  differ- 
ent fruits.  There  is  a  harvest  of  some  sort 
going  on  somewhere  in  California  practi- 
cally every  month  of  the  year.  Oranges, 
for  instance,  ripen  in  midwinter,  grapes 
in  the  fall,  deciduous  fruits  in  the  summer, 
and  berries  in  the  spring.  There  is  plenty 
of  work,  but  not  continuously  in  any  one 
place.  If  farms  are  large,  producing  much 
fruit  and  few  human  beings,  this  work  can 
only  be  done  by  migratory  labor.  Much 
of  the  work,  also,  like  thinning  sugar  beets, 
or  cutting  raisin  grapes,  must  be  done 
squatting.  Oriental  labor  adapts  itself  to 
both  these  conditions,  and  since  the 
Chinese  have  grown  old  and  few,  the 
Japanese  have  taken  their  places.  Natur- 
ally, also,  as  soon  as  an  occupation  be- 
comes known  as  a  "Jap  job"  ( like  "niggers' 
work"  in  the  South)  the  quality  of  white 
men  who  can  be  induced  to  enter  it  be- 
comes distinctly  lower.  The  darker  race 
can  monopolize  almost  any  occupation  it 
pnters,  even  without  underbidding,  simply 
by  the  retirement  of  white  men  from  it. 
White  men  shun  an  occupation  in  which 
Orientals  are  generally  engaged,  just  as 
they  shun  a  neighborhood  in  which  Orien- 
tals largely  reside.  Indeed,  underbidding 
is  the  least  part  of  the  Japanese  problem 
in  California.  In  the  squatting  occupa- 
tions, in  which  the  Japanese  surpass  white 
men  in  efficiency,  they  also  earn  more 
money.  In  other  occupations,  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  is  probably  not  much  greater 
than  the  difference  in  efficiency. 

From  the  superficial  American  stand- 
point, the  Japanese  are  probably  less 
popular  than  the  Chinese  whom  they  dis- 
placed. They  are  less  docile  and  less 
fitted  to  that  status  of  human  mules  whichi 


the    American    wishes    the    Oriental    to 
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occupy.  Their  moral  and  business  stand- 
ards, also,  are  more  difficult  for  the  white 
man  to  comprehend.  It  is  a  common 
observation  that  the  Chinaman's  only 
virtues  are  business  virtues,  whereas  the 
chief  faults  of  the  Japanese  are  business 
faults.  Therefore,  the  American  busi- 
ness man,  understanding  no  standards  but 
business  standards,  judges  the  Chinese  by 
his  virtues  and  the  Japanese  by  his  faults. 

American  and  Chinese  civilizations  are 
built  on  contract.  Japanese  civilization 
is  built  on  personal  honor  and  loyalty. 
So  when  the  American  business  man  sees 
the  Chinese  keeping  his  contract,  he  dis- 
covers in  him  the  one  virtue  he  knows  how 
to  appreciate.  But  when  a  Japanese  finds 
himself  in  a  contract  which  changed  condi- 
tions have  now  made  burdensome,  he 
wonders  uncomprehendingly  how  an  hon- 
orable gentleman  could  desire  to  imj)ose^on 
him  terms  which  are  now  unjust.  And 
the  honorable  gentleman  understands  only 
that  the  Japanese  wants  to  sneak  out  of 
an  honest  bargain.  The  two  moral  stand- 
ards are  incommensurable.  The  Jap- 
anese who  may  evade  a  business  obligation 
but  who  will  sacrifice  his  life  to  a  punctilo 
of  honor  or  patriotism  —  he  is  a  mystery. 
But  the  Chinese  who  will  rob  his  govern- 
ment, or  perjure  the  member  of  a  rival 
tong  to  the  gallows,  but  whose  business 
word  is  inviolable  —  he  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. 

When  not  in  the  fields,  the  California 
Japanese  congregate  in  the  "Japtown" 
districts  of  the  principal  cities.  "Jap- 
town"  is  usually  adjacent  to  the  dwindling 
Chinatown,  which  it  partly  absorbs.  But 
the  Japanese  build  decent  houses,  admit- 
ting light  and  air,  and  with  chimneys  to 
let  out  the  smoke.  Their  shops  resemble 
American  stores,  and  sometimes  grow  to 
be  considerable  establishments.  There 
are  moving  picture  shows,  pool  rooms,  and 
other  places  of  amusement.  Sanitary 
conditions  are  usually  good,  and  the  general 
look  of  life  is  bright  and  cheerful.  They 
are  a  polite,  vivacious,  and  delightfully 
likable  people.  And  the  bitterest  anti- 
Japanese  agitator  in  California  has  never 
once  suggested  that  they  are  an  inferior 
race.  They  are  of  a  different  and  physi- 
cally  unassimilaWe  mce;(rh^^gll^ 
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Anti-Japanese  agitation  began  in  Cali- 
fornia almost  as  soon  as  there  were  enough 
Japanese  to  agitate  against.  It  was  the 
natural  successor  to  the  anti-Chinese 
sentiment.  The  large  landowners  were 
and  still  are  pro-Chinese  and  conse- 
I  quently  pro-Japanese.  The  laboring 
classes  in  the  cities  have  always  been 
bitterly  anti-Oriental.  The  sentiment 
grades  all  the  way  up  from  sand-lot  dema- 
gogy to  the  finest  racial  patriotism.  The 
sand-lot  standard  is  represented  by  the 
Asiatic  Exclusion  League,  whose  president 
is  Mr.  Olaf  A.  Tveitmoe,  recently  released 
from  the  Leavenworth  penitentiary  on 
bonds,  pending  his  appeal  from  conviction 
for  complicity  in  the  McNamara  dynamit- 
ing. This  League,  organized  in  1905, 
claims  a  membership  of  more  than  100,000, 
but  much  of  this  is  probably  the  ready- 
mafle  list  of  affiliated  organizations. 
Doubtless  it  contains  many  excellent  men, 
but  the  character  and  methods  of  its  leader- 
ship discredit  its  cause.  Such  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  agitation  in  California  as  is 
artificially  stirred  up  has  its  source  in 
this  League.  But  the  general  spontaneous 
sentiment  is,  of  course,  far  deeper  and 
sounder  than  this. 

For  ten  years,  alien  land  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  every  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  in  most  sessions  there  have 
been  school  bills  and  other  intentionally 
offensive  measures.  Executive  pressure, 
in  Washington  and  Sacramento,  has  always 
eliminated  the  miscellaneous  bills,  and 
then  the  land  bills  have  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  discriminating  against  the 
Japanese  and  the  other  applying  to  all 
nations  alike.  Japanese  representations 
have  always  beaten  the  discriminatory 
measure,  and  British  corporation  influen- 
ces have  then  beaten  the  non-discrimina- 
tory measure.  It  is  an  old  game  of  see- 
saw; but  every  two  years  it  stirs  up  first 
California,  then  Japan,  then  Washington, 
and  finally  the  world. 

Meantime,  the  discriminatory  measure, 
excluding  "aliens  not  eligible  to  citizen- 
ship" from  land  owning,  has  become  the 
law  of  the  state  of  Washington,  without 
arousing  any  excitement.  The  non-dis- 
criminatory measure,  excluding  aliens  who 
have  not  taken  out  their  first  papers,  was 


already  the  Federal  law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  public  lands,  and, 
with  one  different  provision,  for  the  terri- 
tories. It  is  the  law  of  Illinois,  Idaho, 
Kentucky,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri. 
With  the  addition  that  actual  resident 
aliens,  during  their  residence,  may  also 
hold  land,  it  is  the  law  of  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  and  of  the  territories. 

Japan  had  an  absolute  law  against  alien 
ownership  until  April  13,  19 10,  and  in 
effect  has  it  yet.  The  law  of  that  date 
was  not  to  go  into  effect  until  confirmed  by 
imperial  ordinance,  and  that  ordinance  has 
not  yet  been  issued.  Even  in  the  event 
of  the  issuance  of  the  ordinance,  the  right 
will  be  extremely  limited.  Only  foreigners 
actually  resident  in  Japan,  during  their 
residence,  and  such  foreign  corporations 
registered  in  Japan  as  shall  receive  the 
permission  of  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs 
shall  acquire  land.  Even  these  shall  not 
acquire  it  unless  their  countries  grant  the 
same  rights  to  Japanese,  and  not  then 
unless  their  countries  are  designated  by 
imperial  ordinance,  which  has  not  been 
done.  1  n  no  case,  even  after  the  proclama- 
tion, shall  they  acquire  land  in  the  districts 
of  Hokkaido,  Formosa,  or  Karafuto  (in 
other  words,  the  territorial  outposts  of 
Japan,  in  which  there  are  race  problems), 
or  in  any  district  which  may  be  designated 
by  imperial  ordinance  as  "necessary  for 
national  defense."  So  the  repeal  of  the 
alien  land  law  of  Japan  is,  so  far,  purely 
theoretical,  and  even  if  it  is  ever  put  into 
effect,  the  rights  under  it  will  be  extremely' 
limited  and  always  revocable. 

All  these  things  pass  without  notice, 
unless  they  happen  in  California.  But 
the  mere  introduction  of  a  bill  in  the 
California  legislature,  identical  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
states  and  nations,  including  Japan,  at 
once  stirs  up  riot  and  rumors  of  war  and 
threats  of  retaliation,  and  sets  all  the 
foreign  offices  in  the  world  by  the  ears. 
Which  only  confirms  California's  own 
opinion  that  it  is  the  focus  of  what  is 
potentially  the  greatest  race  problem  in 
the  world. 

What    California    does    not    so    easily 

j  appreciate  is  that,  on  the  present  actual 

situation,   the   practical   Dfoblem  is   not 
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I  acute  at  all,  and  that  to  precipitate  unnec- 

lessary  action  on  the  insignificant  fraction 

\of  the  problem  within  its  immediate  juris-l 

Vliction  may  jeopardize  the  far  larger  per-( 

manent  responsibility,  in  which  California' 

needs  the  cooperation  of  the  Nation  and 

of  the  world. 

I       Whether  ten  thousand  acres  of  Japanese  \ 

'  farms  shall   become  twenty  thousand  is 


not  overwhelmingly  important.  That  the 
two  chief  races  of  mankind  shall  stay  each 
on  its  own  side  of  the  Pacific,  there  to 
conduct  in  peace  and  friendship  the  com- 
merce of  goods  and  ideas,  and  of  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  but  without  general 
interpenetration  of  populations,  or  com- 
mingling of  blood  —  that  is  precisely  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world. 


TRADE  SCOUTS  WHO  CAPTURE 

MILLIONS 

THE    CONTRAST    BETWEEN    THE    AMERICAN    CONSULAR    SERVICE   TEN    YEARS    AGO 
AND  NOW   AS   SEEN    IN   TWO  TRIPS   AROUND  THE   WORLD^ 

BY 

LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 


HAVE  you  noticed  the  dif- 
ference," asked  the  represen- 
tative of  a  Massachusetts 
shoe  company  with  whom  I 
shared  a  compartment  on  a 
train  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  — 
"  have  you  noticed  the  difference  in  the 
way  that  Europe  looks  at  American  manu- 
factures to-day  and  the  way  she  regarded 
them  five  years  ago?  When  I  first  began 
coming  over  here,  for  a  salesman  to  open 
up  by  saying  that  he  was  selling  American 
goods  was  to  start  with  a  handicap.  We 
found  it  better  to  show  the  goods  first  and 
explain  that  they  were  of  Yankee  manu- 
facture afterward.  In  other  words,  what 
we  sold  was  sold  in  spite,  not  because,  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  American-made. 
To-day  the  'U.  S.  A.'  mark  is  a  help." 

He  attributed  this  gratifying  improve- 
ment in  our  trade  showing  partly  to  the 
greater  attention  that  American  manu- 
facturers are  giving  to  foreign  demands, 
partly  to  the  passing  of  foreign  prejudices 
against  goods  of  American  manufacture, 
and  partly  to  the  very  valuable  help 
rendered  by  the  Consular  Service. 

"Of  course,"  he  continued,  "the  great- 
est aid  of  the  Consular  Service  has  come 
through  its  keeping  our  exporting  depart- 
ments informed  regarding  foreign  needs; 


but  it  is  surprising  how  much  a  live  consul 

—  if  he  is  willing  —  can  do  toward  getting 
a  salesman  started  right  in  a  new  place; 
and  most  of  them  now-a-days  seem  more 
than  ready  to  do  all  they  can.  The 
United  States  consuls  of  to-day  are  much 
more  useful  than  those  of  ten  years  ago; 
and  it's  a  lucky  thing,  too.  The  consul- 
ates are  the  advanced  outposts  in  this 
coming  campaign  of  ours  for  a  proper 
share  of  world's  trade,  and  we've  got  to 
have  the  best  men  obtainable." 

The  American  consul  of  to-day  is  a  far 
more  useful  Government  servant  than  the 
one  of  ten  years  ago,  and  it  is  true  also  that 
the  change  comes  most  opportunely. 
There  is  indeed  big  work  ahead. 

Back  in  the  70's  and  8o's  and  even  the 
90's,  when  American  export  trade  con- 
sisted of  little  beyond  the  fortuitous  over- 
flow of  our  fields  and  ranges  and  one 
or  two  manufactured  articles  —  such  as 
sewing  machines,  reapers,  etc.  — ,  the  chief 
responsibility  of  our  consular  officials  in 
all  but  the  greater  European  commercial 
centres  was  the  somewhat  indefinite  duty 
of  "upholding  the  dignity"  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  various  corners  of  the  earth. 
In  those  times  a  consular  appointment 

—  especially  in  one  of  the  lower  grades  — 
was  regarded  by  office-seekers,  whoi  were 
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chiefly  interested  in  the  service  as  the 
ultimate  alternative,  to  be  accepted  only 
when  no  job  was  available  at  home.  A 
man  who  had  "earned"  an  office  figured 
the  value  of  a  consular  appointment  at 
exactly  its  annual  salary  —  plus  fees  and 
allowances  —  multipHed  by  the  number  of 
years  the  apj)ointing  President  had  still 
in  office.  He  never  regarded  it  as  a  step- 
ping stone,  for  he  knew  that,  even  if  there 
were  not  a  change  of  administration,  his 
enforced  residence  abroad  would  prob- 
ably minimize  his  "usefulness"  to  his 
party  to  an  extent  that  would  make  him 
"  ineligible"  for  re-appointment.  That 
the  service  was  filled  so  largely  from  the 
office-seeking  class  was  the  principal  rea- 
son for  its  unpopularity  even  among  the 
office-seekers  themselves,  for  the  man 
standing  faithfully  at  his  post  in  Batavia, 
Durban,  or  Talcahuano  had  scant  chance 
to  continue  those  little  services  to  his 
party  in  Maine,  Michigan,  or  Nebraska 
which  had  been  the  principal  reason  for 
his  appointment. 

But  things  have  changed,  for  when  a 
man  can  pass  his  examinations  and  receive 
his  appointment  regardless  of  his  politics 
we  are  on  the  way  toward  having  the 
most  efficient  consular  service  of  all 
nations,  because  it  is  generally  admitted 
abroad  that  our  consular  system  is  in  a 
class  by  itself  as  a  "business  machine," 
and  such  a  machine,  operated  by  the  class 
of  men  who  will  be  attracted  to  the  service 
when  it  is  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  un- 
shackled of  politics,  will  be  fully  equal  to 
the  great  work  ahead  of  it,  that  of  placing 
the  United  States  in  the  front  of  the 
world's  exporting  nations. 

Perhaps  the  consular  appointments  of 
the  lower  grades  are  even  freer  from 
politics  than  many  of  us  guess.  Certainly 
we  cannot  be  too  optimistic  regarding  the 
efficiency  and  usefulness  to  which  the 
service  may  attain  when  it  is  freed  not 
only  from  ix)litics  but  from  the  fear  of 
politics  and  kept  on  a  basis  where  it  will 
offer  the  young  American  what  the  con- 
sular services  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  other  European  nations 
offer  their  young  men  —  an  opportunity 
for  a  life  of  endeavor,  a  worthy  career. 

The  days  of  the  "utterly  impossibles" 


in  the  consular  service  had  largely  passed 
even  before  the  pernicious  system  which 
was  resi>onsible  for  them  had  begun  to 
yield  before  the  attacks  of  the  civil  service 
reformers  of  both  parties.  This  had 
happened  principally  because  increasingly 
larger  trickles  of  our  foreign  trade  were 
beginning  to  reach  into  the  remoter  corners 
of  the  earth,  demanding  that  even  the 
consulates  lowest  in  rank  should  be 
occupied  by  men  who  are  at  least  able  to 
add  a  column  of  figures  and  to  attend  to  a 
certain  amount  of  correspondence  and 
routine  business. 

The  practice  of  making  consular  appoint- 
ments as  rewards  for  "political  service 
rendered"  continued  all  through  the  90's, 
but  in  the  early  years  of  the  new  century 
the  inclination  to  consider  a  candidate's 
fitness  rather  than  his  claim  on  the  party 
appeared.  Under  a  Presidential  order  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  in  1906,  the  competitive 
system  for  candidates  for  consular  ap- 
ix)intments  was  begun,  and  a  striking 
improvement  in  the  whole  service  has 
been  shown  since  then. 

During  the  four  years,  1904- 1907,  in- 
clusive, I  covered,  fairly  leisurely  and 
generally  country  by  country  and  colony 
by  colony,  a  greater  portion  of  the  six 
continents  of  the  old  and  new  worlds, 
writing  articles  for  Sunday  newspaper 
publication,  but  also  devoting  considerable 
time  to  the  collection  of  material  on  in- 
dustrial, economic,  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial progress  and  prospects  in  their 
relation  to  American  trade.  I  covered 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  the 
most  thoroughly,  because  during  the  year 
and  a  half  th^it  1  spent  in  those  parts  1  was 
also  supplying  information  to  a  London 
corporation  which  had  opened  a  depart- 
ment for  supplying  down-to-the-minute 
data  on  business  opportunities  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  During  this  four-year 
period  1  made  the  acquaintance  of  what  I 
shall  call  the  last  of  the  old  regime  in  the 
consular  service.  I  came  into  contact 
with  the  young  men  of  the  new  regime 
during  another  trip  of  two  years  and  a 
half  —  from  the  middle  of  igiototheend 
of  191 2.  On  this  journey  I  traveled  over 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  with  much  the 
same  ends  in  view  as  ofrmy  Jormer  trip. 
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In  the  fall  of  1904,  while  the  Russian- 
Japanese  War  was  in  progress,  I  visited 
a  little  consulate  perched  on  the  rocky  side 
of  the  harbor  of  one  of  the  busiest  of  the 
ports  of  South  China.  1  hoped  to  secure 
information  regarding  a  number  of  little 
things  in  the  interval  of  a  three-day  wait 
between  steamer  connections.  Morning 
and  afternoon  for  two  days  I  called  at  the 
consulate,  but  always  to  find  only  an 
abnormally  stupid  Eurasian  clerk  in 
charge,  from  whom  I  was  able  to  learn  little 
more  than  that  the  consul  was  away  pheas- 
ant shooting,  that  he  was  usually  away 
pheasant  shooting,  and  that  the  best  thing 
I  could  do  would  be  to  keep  calling  until 
1  chanced  upon  a  day  when  he  was  not 
away  pheasant  shooting.  My  last  morn- 
ing I  had  better  luck,  not  because  there 
was  any  slackening  of  interest  in  pheasant 
shooting,  but  because  it  happened  to  be 
the  second  day  after  the  November  elec- 
tions in  the  States  and  a  cable  or  two  was 
expected  announcing  the  results.  There 
were  a  dozen  or  more  Chinese  —  appar- 
ently of  the  merchant  class  —  waiting 
outside,  but  the  clerk,  evidently  acting  on 
orders,  passed  me  in  ahead  of  them.  The 
consul,  dressed  in  a  bath  robe,  was  loung- 
ing comfortably  with  his  feet  on  his  desk. 

"Always  give  my  own  people  first  call," 
he  said  genially,  not  rising,  I  supposed,  for 
fear  of  disturbing  the  setter  puppy  that 
lay  asleep  in  his  lap.  "  It  never  seems  to 
rile  a  Chinkie  to  be  kept  waiting  like  it 
does  an  American.  That  bunch  outside 
has  been  accumulating  for  three  days; 
guess  a  day  or  two  more  won't  make  much 
difference.  Heard  the  election  news? 
Party  landslide,  of  course.  But  say  — 
I'm  mighty  worried  for  fear  that  some- 
thing's wrong  in  my  home  district.  4%i 
here  principally  because  my  friends  and  r 
have  made  that  little  corner  of  Indiana 
go  'right*  for  the  last  twelve  years.  I've 
spent  half  a  year's  pay  in  cables  trying  to 
keep  the  boys  lined  up,  and  if  we  win  out 
again  I've  got  something  a  lot  better'n 
this  graveyard  in  sight  for  me.  If  we  lose 
it'll  mean  another  four  years  of  sticking 
on  here,  even  if  they  don't  chuck  me  out 
entirely.  Last  cable  says,  '  Doubtful  but 
hopeful.'  It's  about  time  now  the  straight 
dope  was  coming  through." 


This  was  the  burden  of  what  threatened 
to  be  a  monologue  on  "The  Troubles  of  a 
Consul."  Quietly  and  unobtrusively  1 
tried  to  swing  the  drift  of  it,  through  war 
rumors  and  Peking  politics,  to  trade  pros- 
pects of  South  China. 

Did  it  seem  likely  that  construction 
work  would  shortly  commence  on  the  rail- 
road which  rumor  said  local  Chinese  were 
planning  to  build  to  the  interior? 

"A  railroad!  No  hope.  Nothing  but 
Chinkies  behind  it.  No  need  of  it,  any- 
way. Besides,  it  would  scare  all  the  pheas- 
ants out  of  the  valley,  and  shooting's  the 
thing  that  makes  life  worth  living  here." 

The  big  iron  deposit  up  the  river,  with 
all  the  fluxing  materials  close  at  hand  — 
was  anything  likely  to  be  done  with  that? 

"Never  heard  of  it.  What  could  the 
Chinkies  do  with  iron,  anyhow?  Takes 
brains  and  money  to  exploit  properties 
of  that  class;  Chinkies  haven't  got  the 
one  nor  t'other." 

"As  a  chance  for  American  capital  and 
brains,  then,"  I  began. 

"Tommy rot!"  he  snorted,  contemp- 
tuously. "This  whole  Chinese  monkey- 
show  will  be  gobbled  up  by  Japan  and  the 
European  Powers  within  a  year,  and  they'll 
exploit  the  thing  to  suit  themselves." 

"Coal — "  I  murmured  faintly,  for  I 
had  been  told  that  there  were  great  out- 
croppings  not  ten  miles  from  tide-water 
and  knew  that  the  opening  of  a  good  mine 
in  fuelless  South  China  meant  a  big  thing 
for  somebody. 

"Coal — "  (he  spoke  with  a  slightly 
increased  show  of  interest),  "yes,  there  is 
coal  around  here  somewhere  —  we  warmed 
our  tiffin  with  some  lumps  of  it  one  day 
when  we  were  shooting  —  though  I  don't 
recall  exactly  where.     But — " 

rS^ever  learned  what  the  objections 
were  to  the  coal  project,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment the  clerk  came  in  with  a  cable  which 
bore  the  magic  word  "Carried,"  and  the 
"  interview"  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 

The  setter  puppy  had  a  rude  awakening 
this  time.  "  1  'm  off  to  shave  and  change," 
shouted  the  consul  as  he  bolted  for  the 
door.  "Meet  me  at  the  club  at  one 
o'clock  and  help  me  give  the  rest  of  the 
exiles  the  little  U.  S.  A.  celebration  I 
promised  in  case  this  ewnt  pulled  off." 
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My  steamer  was  sailing  at  twelve,  but 
before  going  aboard  I  dropped  in  at  the 
British  consulate,  and  gathered  in  a  half 
hour's  chat  with  that  courteous  official 
a  considerable  amount  of  practical  in- 
formation; about  all,  in  fact,  that  1  carried 
away  on  this  occasion  regarding  that  rich 
and  promising  section  of  China. 

Six  years  later,  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
mercial commission  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  1  went  to  the  East  again,  and  one 
of  the  points  on  our  itinerary  was  the 
important  South  China  port  of  which  I 
have  just  written.  A  new  consul  was 
in  charge  there,  a  young  man  who  had 
come  into  the  service  by  way  of  Peking, 
after  completing  the  course  at  the  lega- 
tion as  student  interpreter.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  a  Western  university  and  had 
settled  upon  the  consular  service  as  a 
definite  career. 

The  exigencies  of  a  hurried  schedule 
allowed  us  only  from  daylight  till  dark  at 
this  port,  and  during  that  time  at  least 
a  half  dozen  receptions,  tiffins,  and  simi- 
lar functions,  had  to  be  got  through  with, 
included  among  which,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note,  was  a  short  trip  by  special 
train  over  a  part  of  the  line  of  railroad 
regarding  which  I  had  so  vainly  sought 
information  at  our  consulate  six  years 
before.  That  enthusiastic  young  consul 
was  in  evidence  at  every  turn,  now  an- 
swering questions  regarding  the  trade  out- 
look or  openings  for  capital,  now  asking 
for  suggestions  and  advice  on  ways  to 
make  his  efforts  more  effective.  Finally, 
in  the  interval  between  a  gala  tiffin  at  a 
Buddhist  temple  and  a  reception  at  the 
Tennis  Club,  he  gathered  a  dozen  of  us 
together  at  the  consulate  and  there,  in 
the  same  room  in  which  1  had  so  signally 
failed  in  my  search  for  a  few  crumbs  of  in- 
formation six  years  before,  he  gave  us  facts 
and  figures  —  with  mimeographed  notes 
on  the  most  salient  points  —  concerning 
various  projects  of  interest  in  the  hinter- 
land. Among  these  were  included 
detailed  descriptions  of  important  coal 
and  iron  deposits. 

Naturally,  the  visit  of  a  semi-officially 
accredited  party  which  included  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  was  the  proper 
occasion  for  an  ambitious  official  to  put 


his  best  foot  forward;  but  this  particular 
young  man's  enthusiasm  was  no  flash  in 
the  pan,  as  I  fully  satisfied  myself  later 
by  careful  inquiries.  I  learned,  for  in- 
stance, that  not  only  had  he  gained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  province  in 
which  his  consulate  was  situated,  but  that 
he  had  also,  at  his  own  expense,  made  a 
trip  to  the  Philippines  to  study  trade 
relations  between  his  port  — the  point 
from  which  most  of  the  Philippine  Chinese 
have  emigrated  —  and  the  islands  of  that 
archipelago.  He  had  published  the  fruits 
of  his  investigations  locally  in  Chinese  — 
also  at  his  own  expense  —  with  the  result 
that  a  steadily  increasing  improvement  in 
trade  between  the  points  in  question  has 
been  eff'ected. 

There  were  several  other  types  of 
"  undesirables"  common  to  the  old  regime, 
the  worst  one  of  them  men  who  entered 
the  consular  service  for  selfish  ends.  I 
have  a  number  of  these  in  mind,  but  as 
there  is  one  in  particular  who  may  be  con- 
victed on  his  own  frank  admission,  his  case 
will  serve  as  the  most  effective  instance: 

One  morning  in  the  fall  of  1905  I  called 
ui>on  the  American  consul  in  a  large  Rio 
Plate  city  and  asked  regarding  the  com 
crop  that  would  soon  be  harvested. 

"Com?  Dunno.  Don't  take  no  inter- 
est in  corn,  even  in  Virginia.  That's  my 
state.  But  tobacco  —  Virginia  tobacco 
crop's  goin'  to  be  as '  good  as  ever.'" 

Queries  regarding  wheat  and  live  stock 
prospects  met  with  similar  rebuffs,  but 
when,  quite  by  chance,  I  mentioned  cotton, 
the  consul's  manner  changed  at  once. 

"1  came  down  from  Entre  Rios  last 
week,"  he  said  excitedly.  "Greatest  cot- 
ton land  and  climate  in  the  world.  Been 
in  cotton  myself  an'  know  what  I'm  talkin' 
about.  Got  an  option  on  25,000  acres 
there,  an'  am  goin'  to  go  home  an'  raise 
the  money  to  buy  it  next  summer.  If  1 
can  form  a  company  big  enough  to  buy  up 
the  best  of  the  cotton  land  in  Entre  Rios 
an'  get  the  Sea  Island  seed  to  start  plan- 
tin'  it,  1  can  have  the  Car'linas  backed  off 
the  map  in  ten  years." 

1  mildly  inquired  if  those  same  Caro- 
linas'didn't  happen  to  be  numbered  among 
the  United  States  which  he  had  the  honor 
to  represent  in  Argentin2r.^His  reply  was 
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half  a  snort  of  indignation,  half  a  guffaw 
of  derision. 

"The  Car'linas  be  d  — d!  I'm  here 
in  the  int'rest  of  'John  B.  Smith/  an'  I 
don't  give  ad  —  n  who  knows  it.  What's 
more,  I  don't  mind  sayin'  that  any  man 
that'd  come  down  here  an'  live  among 
these  dagoes  in  the  int'rest  of  any  one  but 
himself  ought  to  be  shut  up  in  a  lunatic 
asylum." 

So  much  for  some  of  the  bent  and  broken 
cogs  in  the  works  of  our  old  consular 
machine.  Some  of  them  still  rattle  on 
in  their  old  places,  but  the  worst  are  wear- 
ing out  and  dropping  out,  to  be  replaced 
by  parts  of  tried  metal.  The  efficiency 
of  the  consular  service  is  not  a  thing  that 
can  be  charted,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
difficult  to  say  just  how  much  better  it 
is  to-day  than  it  was  six  or  eight  years 
ago.  Very  roughly,  however,  my  ex- 
periences may  serve  as  an  indicator.  On 
both  trips  of  which  I  have  spoken  I  was 
persistently  seeking  the  same  kind  of 
information,  and  in  the  same  way  —  direct 
from  our  consuls,  or  through  sources  to 
which  they  were  able  to  direct  me.  On 
the  earlier  trip  not  more  than  75  per  cent, 
of  the  consuls  were  able  —  or  willing  —  to 
put  me  in  the  way  of  acquiring  the  very 
simplest  information  on  trade  and  business 
conditions  beyond  such  as  happened  to 
have  been  caught  in  the  drag-net  of  regular 
official  routine.  On  the  trip  on  which  I 
dealt  with  the  new  regime  —  and  very 
largely  with  that  part  of  it  which  has  come 
into  the  service  by  competitive  examina- 
tion —  1  do  not  recall  a  single  consulate 
from  which  I  was  unable  ultimately  to 
secure  authentic  information  on  whatever 
subject  I  desired. 

The  young  men  who  have  become  con- 
suls under  Civil  Service  rules,  being 
"  standardized  units,"  so  to  speak,  present 
no  such  diversity  of  types  as  did  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  regime.  Almost 
without  exception,  they  are  either  uni- 
versity graduates  or  men  who  have  been 
in  some  other  branch  of  Government  ser- 
vice. That  enthusiastic  young  worker 
whom  I  encountered  in  South  China  is  a 
fair  sample  of  them  all,  for  in  Singaj)ore, 
Calcutta,  Muscat,  Bagdad,  Beirut,  and 
a   score   of   other  places,   as  consuls  or 


vice-consuls,  I  found  men  trying  to  accom- 
plish the  same  things  in  the  same  way  — to 
further  American  interests,  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  keen,  earnest,  well-directed, 
personal  effort.  One  had  "circularized" 
all  the  importers  of  American  goods  in  his 
city,  asking  for  frank  complaints  on  all 
matters  —  shipping,  credit,  etc.  —  regard- 
ing which  they  were  in  any  way  dissatis- 
fied; another  wass  collecting  seeds  of 
drought-resisting  grains  and  grasses  to 
send  to  the  Agricultural  Department; 
another  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  gather 
some  valuable  re-forestation  data;  another 
was  making  a  study  of  natural  fertilizers; 
and  another  had  risked  a  half  year's 
salary  to  bring  out  a  low-priced  American 
automobile  which  had  promptly  sold  a 
dozen  others.  x 

Having  at  least  conversational  pro- 
ficiency in  one  or  more  foreign  languages, 
these  new  men  are  proving  far  better 
"mixers,"  both  in  business  and  official  cir- 
cles, than  was  the  "mono-lingual"  consul  of 
the  old  school.  "Mixing"  means  friends, 
and  friends  are  the  "open  sesame"  to  most 
of  the  things  that  make  a  consul's  work 
effective,  especially  on  the  outermost 
fringes  of  civilization.  The  "hermit"  or 
"  recluse"  type  of  consul,  the  very  obvious 
"  stranger-in-a-strange-land"  type,  was 
fairly  common  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and 
perhaps  none  of  the  other  "undesirables" 
I  have  enumerated  was  more  useless. 
I  have  not  encountered  a  single  one  of 
these  under  the  new  order.  I  did,  to  be 
sure,  occasionally  find  the  "round  post 
in  the  square  hole"  —  the  man  who  has 
qualified  in  Spanish  stationed  in  Hong- 
kong, or  the  man  who  has  passed  in  French 
stationed  in  Ecuador  —  but  rarely  is  there 
dampened  enthusiasm  discernible  on  that 
account.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  1 
noted  that  the  young  consul  was  taking 
his  appointment  and  disappointment  phil- 
osophically and  was  doing  his  best. 

The  civil  service  appointees  are  at 
present  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
consulates  of  the  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh 
classes,  or  to  vice-consulships.  The  con- 
sulates above  the  seventh  class  are  largely 
filled  with  "fit  survivors"  of  the  old  regime, 
most  of  them  good  men,  many  of  them 
very  good  men.    Whether  / 
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cies  of  these  higher  classes  are  to  be  filled 
by  promotions  from  below  is  the  point 
upon  which  the  future  of  the  service  hinges. 
According  to  the  .  newspapers  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  recently  let  it  be  known 
that  he  is  friendly  to  the  merit  system  of 
appointment,  promotion,  and  tenure,  in 
the  consular  service. 

If  merit  is  to  weigh  in  promotion  as 
well  as  in  the  original  appointment — the 
service  will  continue  to  improve  until  it  is 
a  thoroughly  fit  instrument  for  the  big 
work  ahead  of  it;  otherwise  —  if  "pull"  and 
"friends  at  court"  ever  again  influence 
selections  for  the  highest  ix)sitions  —  the 
service  cannot  but  slip  back  to  its  com- 
paratively low  level  of  efficiency  of  a 
decade  ago.  I  lay  stress  upon  this  point 
because  I  have  heard,  even  in  the  last 
year,  several  consuls  of  conspicuous  ability 
say  that  this  class,  or  that  class,  was  as 
high  as  a  man  with  his  influence,  or  lack 
of  influence,  at  Washington  was  likely  to 
be  able  to  attain. 

Now  and  then  a  consul  complains  of  the 
inadequacy  of  his  pay  or  that  he  has  no 
pension  to  look  forward  to  on  retirement, 
as  his  foreign  colleagues  have;  but  1  am 
convinced  that  these  considerations  have 


had  far  less  to  do  in  influencing  the  with- 
drawal of  a  number  of  very  able  men  from 
the  service  than  has  their  belief  that  the 
higher  places  —  the  ones  which  they  had 
a  good  right  to  feel  they  would  be  fully 
qualified  to  fill  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  consular  experience  —  were  to 
continue  to  be  handed  out  according  to 
influence  rather  than  merit. 

We  now  export  more  than  j(  1,000,000 
worth  of  American  manufactures  every 
day.-  We  are  starting  on  the  way  to  our 
destined  place  in  the  van  of  the  world's 
trading  nations,  but  that  way  is  to  be  no 
rose-path.  The  two  great  short-cuts  to 
foreign  trade,  extensive  colonies  and  heavy 
foreign  investments  —  the  advantages  of 
both  of  which  are  enjoyed  by  our  greatest 
rivals,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France 
—  are  not,  and  will  not,  be  open  for  us  to 
follow.  We  shall  have  to  win  on  the  merits 
and  prices  of  pure  goods  alone  against  com- 
petitors who  enjoy  special  advantages  in 
many  fields.  In  this  fight  our  consular 
service  combines  the  functions  of  the  scout 
and  the  signal  corps,  and  unless  it  is  kept 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest  of  the  army 
there  is  going  to  be  a  big  waste  of  pow- 
der if  not  serious  reverses. 
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ITS  GREAT  WORK  TO  CONSERVE  YOUNG  MANHOOD  —  APPLYING  BUSINESS  METHODS 

TO  UPLIFT  WORK  THE  BASIS  OF  ITS  SUCCESS  — THE  AMAZING  GROWTH  OF  ITS 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  OF  ITS  MORAL  INFLUENCE 

BY 

LEWIS  EDWIN  THEISS 


THREESCORE  years  ago  Mr.  T. 
V.  Sullivan,  a  sea-captain,  organ- 
ized in  Boston  a  new  business, 
modeled  after  something  he 
had  heard  existed  in  England. 
It  was  difl'erent  from  any  American  busi- 
ness then  in  existence.  The  new  venture 
began  in  a  very  small  way,  with  practi- 
cally no  capital  and  no  backing.  As  it 
became  a  demonstrated  success,  capital 
came  to  it  and  men  of  affairs  became  inter- 
ested in  its  management. 


To-day  this  organization  has  thou- 
sands of  employees.  It  has  2,196  offices 
in  almost  as  many  American  cities.  Its 
expenses  are  more  than  J  10,000,000  a 
year.  It  has  recently  erected  a  building 
in  Chicago  worth  %oo,ooo,  one  in  New 
York  costing  $400,000,  and  another  in 
Cleveland  valued  at  ^53,000.  It  is 
building  an  office  building  in  Atlanta  at  a 
cost  of  85442,000,  another  in  Philadelphia 
valued  at  $687,000,  and  a  third  in  Boston 
at  an  expenditure  of  $1^00,000.     For  five 
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years  this  corporation  has  been  erecting 
branch  houses  at  the  rate  of  one  every  six 
days.  All  told,  it  owns  725  buildings.  Its 
real  estate  is  worth  $70,000,000  and  it  has 
maintenance  funds  of  $14,000,000  more, 
giving  it  a  total  capital  of  $84,000,000. 
The  name  of  this  organization  is  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Its 
business  is  the  conservation  of  America's 
manhood. 

And  it  is  because  it  is  a  business  that 
this  enormous  fund  has  come  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  great  sum  has  been 
given  by  philanthropic  investors  who  were 
looking  for  a  "guaranteed  investment." 
The  assurance  of  returns  that  they  sought 
they  have  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  run  on  a  business  basis. 
Its  directors  are  men  of  exceptional  ability. 
Its  plants  are  operated  under  scientific 
management.  Its  officers  and  workers  are 
experts.  First,  last,  and  ail  the  time,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  run,  not  as  a  charity,  but 
as  a  business. 

Conducted  thus  it  gets  results.  In 
1902  the  men  led  to  profess  Christianity 
through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  numbered  12,581. 
In  1 91 2  the  number  had  increased  to 
17,181.  In  the  same  decade  its  educa- 
tional classes  grew  from  29,132  men  to 
67,417  —  a  growth  of  131  per  cent.  The 
weekly  attendance  at  religious  services 
increased  from  64,000  to  112,000.  The 
number  of  men  attending  gymnasium 
classes  jumped  from  89,960  to  175,433,  an 
increase  of  95  per  cent.  The  average 
daily  attendance  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms 
increased  127  per  cent.,  being  98,103  in 
1902  and  in  191 2  reaching  223,000. 
During  the  same  ten  years  the  membership 
increased  from  323,224  to  566,101. 
Throughout  the  United  States  one  per- 
son of  every  181  persons,  on  the  average, 
is  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  chosen  for  its  own 
the  motto  of  Terence:  "Nothing  that 
concerns  a  man  do  1  deem  of  indifference 
to  me."  That  is  the  reason  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  gaining  such  a  tremendous  hold 
on  the  men  of  America.  That  is  the 
reason  men  are  flocking  to  its  standard 
so  continuously  that  buildings  cannot  be 
put  up  fast  enough  to  accommodate 
them.    Go  to  any  great  city,  and  there 


you  will  find  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
rising  like  a  lighthouse  to  keep  the  feet 
from  stumbling.  For  understand  that 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  in  no  sense  a  rescue 
mission  to  salvage  stranded  hulks  of  men. 
Its  purpose  is  to  help  men  avoid  shipwreck. 

In  port  after  port  American  sailors  are 
flocking  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  Brook- 
lyn Mrs.  Finley  J.  Shepard  (formerly  Miss 
Helen  Gould)  erected  a  navy  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  that  cost  $1,000,000.  The  build- 
ing was  hardly  opened  before  it  was  over- 
crowded. Mrs.  Russell  Sage  doubled  its 
size  with  the  same  result. 

Before  this  Y.  M.  C.  A.  plant  was 
erected,  many  men  from  the  battleships 
headed  for  the  dives  and  the  saloons  the 
minute  they  got  ashore.  Nowadays  95 
per  cent,  of  a  battleship's  crew  make  a 
bee-line  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  minute 
they  set  foot  on  shore  in  Brooklyn.  And 
they  are  leaving  in  the  savings  fund  there 
$1,000  a  day  —  $1,000  a  day  that  formerly 
went  to  dive  keepers  and  saloon  men. 
Altogether  the  sailors  of  the  navy  depos- 
ited $815,000  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  savings 
department  during  1912.  On  229,000 
occasions  sailors  with  shore  leave  slept 
in  the  beds  of  various  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ings. And  aboard  the  battleships  plow- 
ing the  seas  are  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries 
to  continue  the  work  begun  on  land. 

Among  the  men  of  the  army  the  work 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  now  reaches 
two  thirds  of  the  enlisted  men,  began,  like 
the  work  in  the  navy,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  Under  gov- 
ernmental authorization  133  large  tents 
were  fitted  out  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  stations 
in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines.  The  cost  of  this 
work  for  1898  was  $135,225.  So  helpful 
did  it  prove  that  at  the  close  of  the  war 
officers  and  soldiers  united  in  urging  its 
continuance.  Three  army  Association 
buildings  were  soon  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$60,000,  and  others  have  followed.  Recog- 
nizing the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  an  aid  to 
efficiency  in  the  army,  the  Secretary  of 
War  provided  for  the  housing  of  army 
Associations  in  the  post  exchange  build- 
ings, and  for  these  buildings  Congress 
appropriated  $1,500,000. 

At  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.,  there  is  an  excel- 
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lent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  and  a  live 
secretary.  "The  question  has  not  been 
how  to  reach  the  men,"  writes  Post  Secre- 
tary Edward  Slusser,  "but  how  to  care 
for  them  as  they  come.  On  one  Sunday 
in  March  the  attendance  was  3,764.  A 
large  number  of  men  have  joined  this 
department,  but  they  were  mostly  trans- 
ferred to  other  j)osts.  During  the  winter 
150  men  took  a  stand  in  the  Christian 
life.  During  the  year,  1,064  have  been 
enlisted  in  the  Soldiers'  Bible  and  Prayer 
League." 

Secretary  Slusser  said  that  most  of  his 
recruits  went  out  to  other  posts.  Many 
of  them  kept  in  touch  with  the  Y.  M.  C 
A.  wherever  they  went.  Here  is  a  letter 
that  came  back  from  one  of  them  who  got 
away  up  in  Alaska: 

There  is  a  little  log  church  down  the  street 
where  we  have  services  every  Sunday  evening. 
The  attendance  is  small,  as  this  part  of  the 
coun-try  is  not  thickly  settled  except  by  Indians 
and  Malamutes  (a  kind  of  wolfish  dog).  The 
latter  disturb  our  meetings  by  howling  some- 
times. I  brought  a  lot  of  Christian  books 
with  me  and  still  stick  to  the  Christian  life. 
Forty-nine  men  at  this  post  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  Bible  and  Prayer  League  and  presented 
with  New  Testaments. 

Jump  from  the  frigid  wastes  of  Alaska 
to  the  mild  forests  of  Louisiana  and  you 
will  find  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  showing 
the  same  sort  of  devotion  for  their  fellows. 
Here  are  some  notes  from  one  of  these 
Southern  lumber  camps:  "I  was  drunk 
every  day  before  1  had  this  building  to  go 
to,"  writes  one  man.  "Since  then  1  have 
not  been  drunk  a  day."  "The  emergency 
hospital  saves  men  and  has  given  men  a 
new  interest  in  life."  "The  home  atmos- 
phere awakened  home  memories,  and  a 
man  who  had  not  written  home  for  seven 
years,  and  another  who  had  not  written 
for  eleven  years,  renewed  home  ties." 

Just  what  these  sobering,  elevating 
influences  mean  in  the  field  of  labor,  you 
will  find  explained  in  this  statement  by  a 
lumber  company  official:  "Machinery  is 
25  per  cent,  of  the  cost;  we  have  perfected 
that.  Labor  is  75  per  cent.;  the  Associa- 
tion is  making  that  more  efficient." 

A  trial  investment  in  an  Association 
equipment   made   by   a   great    Southern 


lumber  company  enabled  it  to  maintain 
a  full  gang  of  men,  and  to  produce  lumber 
more  cheaply.  To  quote  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  camp:  "The  building  paid 
for  itself  in  six  months.  A  second  is  now 
going  up."  There  you  have  a  business 
association's  commentary  upon  the  relation 
between  morality  and  business  efficiency. 

When  the  United  States  Government 
started  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  a  task  in  which  another  nation  had 
already  failed,  health  experts  were  sent 
to  the  Canal  Zone  to  fight  mosquitoes,  to 
do  away  with  pest  sj)ots,  to  look  aifter 
drainage,  and  in  general  to  make  the  con- 
ditions of  life  physically  wholesome.  But 
President  Roosevelt  knew  that  it  was  just 
as  necessary  to  make  things  morally 
wholesome  there  as  it  was  to  look  after 
bodily  welfare.  His  Canal  Commission 
asked  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  take  charge  of 
this  job  of  moral  sanitation.  The  Asso- 
ciation gladly  responded,  and  at  seven 
I>oints  along  the  twenty-eight  mile  line  of 
operations,  the  Government  erected  and 
supi>orts  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings.  Mr. 
A.  B.  Dickson  is  the  general  secretary  in 
charge.  One  official  in  the  Zone  has  even 
declared  that  without  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
the  Canal  could  never  have  been  dug. 

Among  the  colleges,  where  there  are 
nearly  800  Associations,  among  the  immi- 
grants, among  the  Indians,  among  the 
colored  people,  out  in  the  agricultural 
districts  where  the  population  is  so  sparse 
that  Association  work  has  to  be  carried 
on  in  county  organizations,  among  the 
railroad  men,  in  the  mines,  among  the 
cotton  mills,  and  everywhere  that  men  are 
toiling  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  you  will 
find  the  same  story  of  moral  improvement 
and  increased  efficiency. 

Read  the  unsolicited  testimony  of  two 
workers  in  a  Southern  cotton  mill.  "  I 
did  not  know  one  letter  from  another  when 
1  started  in  night  school  a  year  ago," 
says  one.  "1  smoked  twenty  cigarettes 
a  day  and  'boozed'  hard.  In  a  month  I 
decided  to  quit  smoking,  then  chewing 
and  drinking.  My  wife  and  1  had  never 
saved  a  cent.  Now  we  have  J200  in 
the  bank.  1  can  now  read  in  the  papers 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  I  am 
making  a  try  for  theHbasket-ball  team. 
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THE    SPIRIT   OF   THE       Y.   M.   C.   A. 

A  FIRESIDE  GATHERING  OF  YOUNG  MEN  IN  AN  ASSOCIATION  BUILDING  WHERE  GOOD  FELLOWSHIP  AND  CLEAN 
ENTERTAINMENT  ARE  FREE  TO  ALL  WHO  WILL  COME 


I 


If  1  had  not  joined  the  Association,  I 
would  still  be  loafing  around  drug  stores 
wasting  my  time." 

And  this:  "For  14  years  I  had  worked 
in  cotton  mills  without  interest  or 
purpose.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  night  school 
got  me  started.  New  purposes  were 
awakened,  and  training  given  in  the 
night  classes.  Now  1  have  been  promoted 
three  successive 
times  and  I  am  a 
designer." 

In     his     progress 
up^^ard  this  man  ex- 
emplified a  principle 
that     underlies    the 
whole    Y.  M.  C  A. 
movement.     "It    is 
not  enough    that  a 
man   be  good/'  said 
Thoreau.    "  He  must 
be   good  for    some- 
thing."   The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.   tries  first   to 
make  a  man  good, 
and   then   good  for 
something.    And  al- 
most inevitably  the 
(me  thing  follows  the 
other  "as  the  night 
the  day."  an  invitation 


Hence  one  of  the  great  departments  of 
the  Y.  M.  C  A.  is  its  physical  depart- 
ment, where  skilled  physicians  and  trained 
instructors  plan  out  the  work  and  lead 
men  in  the  exercises  that  shall  make  them 
fit  physically  for  their  climb  upward. 

The  educational  department  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  international 
educational  secretary,  Mr.  George  B. 
Hodge,  who  has 
under  him  more  than 
2,500  specialists  who 
give  courses  on  al- 
•most  every  conceiv- 
able subject.  In  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools 
of  America  almost 
70,000  boys  and  men 
are  fitting  themselves 
to  step  up  a  little 
higher,  and  they 
are  learning  every- 
thing from  spelling 
to  the  operation  of  a 
motor  car,  and  from 
arithmetic  to  public 
speaking.  They  are 
studying  voluntarily 
to  fit  themselves 
for  a  better  grade  of 
work.    And  most  of 
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them,  following  Longfellow's  rule  for 
greatness,  are  "toiling  upward  in  the 
night."  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  furnishes  the 
ladder  for  their  advancement. 

Particularly  are  these  efforts  at  help- 
fulness made  in  the  cities.  As  typical 
of  the  sort  of  organization  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
aims  to  be,  let  us  examine  the  West  Side 
Branch  in  New  York  City,  the  largest 
Association  in  America.  Its  membership 
is  more  than  6,000  and  is  growing  so  fast 
that  the  organization,  though  it  has  three 
huge  buildings  valued  at  more  than 
Ji, 000,000,  finds  difficulty  in  providing 
accommodations.  The  secretary  of  this 
branch  is  Mr.  Walter  T.  Diack. 

Among  the  activities  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  a  gymnasium  where  more  than 
3,000  men  take  regular  exercise,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Louis  R.  Welzmiller. 
The  educational  department,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wertheim, 
provides  instruction  for  more  than  2,600 
men  and  boys.  Forty-one  instructors 
are  employed  for  this  department.  Fifty 
different  courses  are  given,  including  in- 


struction in  such  branches  as  advertising, 
automobile  operation,  business  efficiency, 
business  psychology,  finance,  interior  dec- 
orating, investments,  memory  training, 
motor  boat  operation,  real  estate,  sales- 
manship, structural  engineering,  type- 
writing, and  so  on.  Some  of  these  courses 
are  remarkable. 

An  employment  department,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Denison,  finds 
work  for  2,000  men  a  year.  A  boys' 
department,  headed  by  Mr.  Philip  D. 
Pagans,  gets  hold  of  the  youngsters  in  the 
grammar  schools  and  interests  them  in 
healthful  sports  and  innocent  amuse- 
ments. Mr.  Wallace  M.  Ross,  as  high 
school  secretary,  follows  up  this  work  and 
is  rapidly  extending  the  influence  of  the 
Association  among  the  high  school  boys 
of  New  York.  Mr.  E.  Graham  Wilson, 
as  director  of  religious  work,  planned  the 
997  sessions  of  the  Bible  classes  that  were 
held  in  191 2,  and  arranged  for  the  2,200 
religious  services  which  were  attended 
by  a  total  of  more  than  130,000  men.  A 
social  secretary,  Mr.  A.  E.  Gillett,  greets 
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the  stranger  as  he  enters  the  door  of  this 
Association,  and  makes  him  glad  that 
he  has  come  in. 

Typical  of  the  work  of  the  social  secre- 
tary is  this  little  incident  in  the  life  of  an 
old  Swiss  who  in  his  younger  days  had  been 
secretary  to  a  Union  General  in  the  Civil 
War,  but  who  now  was  an  inmate  of  an 
Old  Men's  Home.  He  came  into  the 
West  Side  Branch  and  asked  Mr.  Gillett 
for  a  piece  of  paper.  Noticing  the  still 
beautiful  hand  that  he  wrote,  Mr.  Gillett 
began  to  question  him.  It  appeared 
that  at  the  Old  Men's  Home  he  was  com- 
pelled to  earn  his  board  by  carting  out  the 
furnace  ashes,  a  task  for  which  he  no 
longer  had  strength.  On  the  sheet  of 
paper  he  was  petitioning  the  governors 
of  the  Home  for  an  easier  task.  "  If  they 
will  not  give  it  to  me,"  he  said,  "  I  shall 
have  to  go  to  the  poorhouse.  And  that 
I  can  never,  never  do."  His  petition  was 
refused,  but  Mr.  Gillett,  through  the  em- 


ployment department,  got  the  old  man  a 
position  as  nurse  and  comrade  for  another 
aged  man,  with  board  and  lodging  and 
$30  a  month  in  cash  as  compensation,  thus 
saving  him  from  what  he  regarded  as 
deep  disgrace. 

Altogether,  thirty  secretaries  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. One  hundred  and  twenty  men 
are  employed  in  the  regular  work.  The 
annual  budget  exceeds  $300,000.  In  191 2 
the  attendance  at  the  gymnasium  was 
128,000.  The  attendance  at  religious 
services  was  more  than  130,000.  The 
religious  meetings  in  shops  and  factories, 
conducted  by  men  from  this  branch,  were 
attended  by  more  than  86,000  men. 
More  than  76,000  books  were  drawn  from 
the  library.  And  the  total  attendance  at 
the  building  during  the  year  was  562,964. 
To  many  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  shines,  "a  lamp 
unto  the  feet  "and  a  light  unto  the  path." 

Perhaps  nothing  better  illustrates  the 


EVERYMAN  S  CLUB 
THE  LOUNGING  ROOM  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AT  CLEVELAND,  O.,  ONE  OF  THE  HUNDREDS  OF  SUCH  PLEASANT  PLACES 
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physical  evangelism  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
than  this  story  of  one  of  New  York's  lead- 
ing physicians.  Physical  exhaustion  from 
overwork,  added  to  grief  following  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  resulted  in  melancholia.  He 
began  taking  exercise  at  the  West  Side 
gymnasium,  but  soon  ceased  because  of 
business  pressure.  Meantime  he  grew 
steadily  worse.  Brooding  in  the  twilight 
one  evening  after  an  unnerving  day's 
labor,  he  decided  to  end  it  all.  He  could  no 
longer  endure  the  horrors  attendant  upon 
his  physical  condition,  nor  could  he  bear  to 
think  of  leaving  his  little  boy  to  face  the 


I  want  you  to  come  here  to-morrow 
morning  and*  go  to  work  again."  "1 
will,"  said  the  physician,  taking  a  new 
hold  on  hope.  He  did.  To-day  he  is  as 
well  and  strong  as  any  one  could  wish  to 
be.  Through  the  physical  evangelism 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  this  life  was  rescued, 
and  to-day  this  physician  is  himself 
carrying  the  message  of  physical  hope  to 
hundreds  of  sufferers. 

Another  man  who  came  to  the  West 
Side  Branch  in  a  bad  way  physically  was 
an  editor  of  one  of  New  York's  big  news- 
papers.   The  pressure  of  his  work  had 


SAILORS    SLEEPING    IN    EMERGENCY   QUARTERS    PROVIDED    BY   THE    Y.    M.   C.   A. 


world,  an  orphan  and  friendless.  So  he 
decided  to  kill  him,  too.  He  sent  a  ser- 
vant to  a  drug  store  for  chloroform. 

While  he  sat  there  suffering  in  the  twi- 
light, waiting  for  the  return  of  his  messen- 
ger, the  telephone  rang.  "I  haven't 
seen  you  lately,"  said  the  voice  of  Dr. 
Welzmiller  over  the  wire.  "  I  have  been 
a  little  anxious  over  your  condition  and  I 
called  up  to  learn  how  you  were  getting 
on."  The  physician  said  he  was  in  a  bad 
way.  "You  know  the  reason,"  said  Dr. 
Welzmiller.  "I  promised  you  you  would 
get  well  if  you  would  follow  my  orders. 


driven  him  to  drink  for  stimulation. 
Obesity  and  physical  degeneration  had 
followed.  This  man,  who  had  read  about 
Dr.  Welzmiller's  work,  one  night  wan- 
dered into  the  building  intoxicated.  At 
the  same  time  he  retained  sense  enough 
to  declare  that  he  wanted  to  be  "treated." 
"You  can't  come  here  drunk,"  said  Dr. 
Welzmiller.  "I  don't  want  to,"  replied 
the  editor.  "I  want  to  stop  drinking. 
Can  you  help  me?"  "Yes,  but  you  must 
come  every  day  and  do  as  I  say." 

The  man  became  a  member  of  one  of  the 
"obesity  classes."    He^x^ame  every  morn- 
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LEARNING   TO    BUILD    BOATS 

A  CLASS  IN  ONE  OF  THE  DOZENS  OF  TRADES.  CRAFTS,  AND  ARTS  IN  WHICH  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  GIVES  INSTRUCTION 
TO  MORE  THAN   SIXTY  THOUSAND  MEN   AND    BOYS 


ing  and  worked  faithfully  at  the  pre- 
scribed exercises.  He  had  a  melancholy 
turn  of  mind,  consequent  upon  his  phys- 
ical condition,  and  Dr.  Welzmiller  got 
the  other  inen  in  the  class  to  devote  them- 
selves, each  on  a  different  day,  to  the  help 
of  this  editor.  They  cheered  him  up 
mentally  while  the  exercise  built  him  up 
physically.  In  a  short  time  the  man  was 
down  to  normal  weight  and  his  physical 
functions  were  once  more  perfect.  Hav- 
ing no  longer  need  of  artificial  stimulation, 
he  lost  his  desire  for  alcohol.  Exercise 
had  made  him  a  teetotaler. 


Every  morning  you  will  find  in  this 
same  gymnasium  a  company  of  young  men 
that  Dr.  Welzmiller  calls  his  "  temperance 
class."  Search  the  world  over  and  you 
will  hardly  find  finer  specimens  of  phys- 
ical manhood  than  these  same  young 
athletes.  They  are  there  to  play  hand- 
ball. Mostly  they  are  young  men  with 
more  or  less  means  and  leisure.  When 
they  first  came,  most  of  them  were  also 
more  or  less  convivial.  In  the  West 
Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  there  is  great  rivalry 
on  the  handball  court.  These  young 
men  found  that  alcohol  hurt  their  playing. 


I  PRACTICAL   INSTRUCTION    IN    INTERIOR   DECORATION 

i         AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  TO  BETTER  THEIR  POSITION    BY  STUDYING  AT  NIGHT  UNDER 
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A  MEETING   OF   COAL   MINERS    IN  PENNSYLVANIA,   TO   RECEIVE   INSTRUCTION 

Reversing    the    facetious     motto,    they  A  saloon-keeper  came  into  the  building 

decided  that  if  drinking  hurt  their  hand-  sheepishly  one  day  and   inquired   if   he 

ball  they  would  give  up  drinking.  would  be  permitted  to  join  the  real  estate 

In  fact,  self-interest  sticks  out  of  the  class.     He    found    the    work    extremely 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  like  quills  on  a  por-  interesting     and     helpful.       He    joined 

cupine.     You  can't  touch  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  finance  forum.    Next  he  got  into  the 

at  any  point  without   being  inoculated  memory    training   class.    One    night    he 

with  the  virus.    That  is  why  the  member-  wandered  into  Dr.  Fagnani's  Bible  class, 

ship  of  the  Association  is  growing  at  such  From    an    uninteresting   abstraction    re- 

a  tremendous  rate.  ligion  suddenly  became  to  him  a  thing  of 
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IN    FIRST   AID  TO   THE   INJURED,    UNDER  THE  DIRECTION   OF   THE   Y.   M.  C.   A. 


concrete  and  intense  interest.  Dr.  Fag- 
nani  had  expounded  the  thing  in  a  new 
light.  The  saloon-keeper  quit  his  busi- 
ness. He  became  a  constant  attendant 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Now  you  may  see 
him  there  almost  any  night,  doing  some- 
thing to  help  young  men  along,  and  very 
evidently  getting  an  intense  enjoyment 
out  of  life. 
As  Mr.  Wertheim  and  Mr.  Diack  both 


said,  it  is  by  trying  to  be  useful  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  gets  its  hold  on  men.  The 
West  Side  Branch  has  an  emergency  fund 
which  it  uses  to  help  men  in  financial 
straits.  Its  employment  agency  will  get 
a  man  a  job.  Its  educational  department 
will  fit  him  to  get  a  better  job. 

The  educational  department  is  willing 
to  enter  any  new  field  where  it  can  be  of 
help.    At  the  time  this  article  is  written 


C.  A.    IN    A  MACHINE  SHOP  AT  DAYTON,   O. 
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AROUND   THE    FIRE   AT   A    SUMMER   CAMP    FOR    BOYS 
PART  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  WORK  TO  GIVE  BOYS  A  BETTER  CHANCE  FOR  PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  GROWTH 


the  city  of  New  York  is  about  to  appoint 
a  number  of  new  dock  masters  and  some 
additional  food  inspectors.  Heretofore, 
these  positions  have  been  handed  out 
with  little  reference  to  the  appointee's 
fitness.  Nowhere  in  the  city  was  there  a 
place  where  aspirants  for  the  positions 
could  be  trained  for  the  work.  The 
matter  was  put  up  to  Mr.  Wertheim.  He 
immediately  opened  two  new  courses. 
Where  do  you  think  he  found  his  instruc- 
tors? He  got  officials  from  the  dock 
department  and  the  health  department 
who  consented   to  give  lectures   to   the 


new  men.    This  leaven  may  go  far  toward 
leavening  the  whole  service. 

Such  wonderful  results  in  helping  men 
are  not  to  be  had  haphazard.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  gets  results  because  it  is  run  on  a 
business  basis.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance. 
The  man  who  meets  you  at  the  door  when 
you  enter  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  the 
instructor  who  leads  you  in  your  exercises 
in  the  gymnasium,  the  teacher  who 
guides  you  in  your  educational  work,  all 
are  experts.  They  have  had  the  necessary 
mental  and  psychological  training  to  be 
able  to  handle  men. 


A    FLAG-RAISING   CELEBRATION 
BY  A  TROOP  OF  THE  BOY  SCOUTS,  AN  ORGANIZATION  WHICH  RECEIVED  MUCH  OF  ITS  FIRST   ENCOURAGEMENT 


FROM   THE    Y.    M.    C.    A. 
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A   CHINESE    Y.   M.   C.    A.   GYMNASIUM   CLASS 
AN    EXAMPLE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION'S  WORK   IN   THE   ORIENT 


In  the  summer  time  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work- 
ers attend  great  conferences  or  summer 
schools  like  the  school  at  Silver  Bay,  on 
Lake  George,  where  they  study  Associa- 
tion methods.  At  Springfield,  Mass., 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  maintains  the  greatest 
technical  college  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  technique  taught  there  is  the  tech- 
nique of  man.  Here  hundreds  of  students 
study  man  physically,  mentally,  morally, 
and  historically.  They  learn  all  the  games 
played  by  men.  There  are  two  farge 
gymnasiums,  two  athletic  fields,  a  swim- 
ming pool,  and  an  enormous  laboratory. 


with  2,500  boys  as  subjects  to  work  with. 
These  subjects  are  town  boys  who  come 
there  to  work  and  play.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
students  lead  them  and  work  with  them 
and  study  them  just  as  other  biologists 
study  so  many  rabbits  or  so  many  guinea- 
pigs.  The  result  is  that  the  trained 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  know  just  how  a  man's 
mind  works  and  why.  They  are  experts 
in  psychology  as  well  as  in  athletics  and 
in  other  subjects.  And  that  is  the  reason 
they  are  so  wonderfully  successful  in  get- 
ting such  a  strong  hold  on  the  men  who 
come    into    the    Y.  M  .C.  A.    buildings 


THE   association's   BUILDING   IN   THE  CITY   OF   MEXICO 
PHOTOGRAPHED   AFTER  THE    RECENT   REVOLUTION    AND   SHOWING  THE   DAMAGE    DONE    BY  THE  ARTILLERY  DUEL 
BETWEEN  THE   FORCES   OF   MADERO   AND   DIAZ  ^  j 
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A    BUILDING    FOR   AMERICAN    SAILORS 

THE    NAVAL  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN    BROOKLYN,  BUILT    BY    MRS.    FINLEY  J.   SHEPARD   (FORMERLY  MISS    HELEN  GOUbO) 

AT  A  COST  OF  (l,000,OCX),  AND  USED  BY  90  PER  CENT.  OF  THE  SAILORS  WHO  COME  TO  BROOKLYN 


th'roughout  the  coyuntry.  That  is  why, 
moreover,  men  of  means  who  understand 
the  necessity  of  building  up  a  virile  man- 
hood in  America  have  backed  the  Y.  M. 
C  A.  with  their  time  and  their  money. 


They  know  that  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
they  will  get  results. 

Who  shall  say  how  great  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  movement?  "A  city  could 
as  well  dispense  with  its  poUpe  system,  fire 
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AN    OUTPOST  OF   Y.    M.   C.    A.    INFLUENCE    IN    ALASKA 


department,  or  school  system  as  with  this 
Association,"  declared  former  Mayor 
Rhett,  of  Charleston,  in  discussing  the 
work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  that  city.  The 
cashier  of  a  bank  in  the  West  writes  this: 
"We  have  many  things  in  our  city  in 
which  we  take  a  just  pride,  but  we  con- 
sider the  railroad  Y.  M.C.  A.  our  gross 
asset,  for  it  has  made  our  town  better  and 


our  railroad  men  more  reliable.  It  solves 
many  of  our  commercial  problems."  It 
solves  these  problems  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  making  men  of  its  members.  That  is 
the  whole  end  and  aim  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It 
is  seeking  to  save  that  which  may  be  lost.  1 1 
is  trying  to  conserve  the  manhood  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  succeeding  because  it  has  placed 
manhood  conservation  on  a  business  basis. 


SERVING   AMERICAN    SAILORS   IN    RIO  JANEIRO  *- 

DURING  THE   BATTLESHIP    FLEET'S    CRUISE   AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN    I908,    BY   HELPING  THEM    FIND  THEIR 
WAY    ABOUT   AND    BY    SAFEGUARDING   THEIR   AMUSEMENTS  /^^^^^l^ 
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ARTHUR  W.   PAGE 


milian 
article 
upon  "  Book  Pub- 
Kshing  and  Its  Pres- 
ent Tendencies" 
with  these  words: 

Novels  of  merit  and 
value,  representing 
honest  work  and  the 
real  convictions  of 
their  authors,  still  from 
time  to  time  make 
their  appearance,  but 
it  is  seldom  indeed 
that  one  of  these  finds 
its  way  into  the  ranks 
of  the  "six  best-sell- 
ers." Their  appeal  is 
to  that  part  of  the 
public  which  still  dis- 
criminates in  its  read- 
ing, a  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  whole,  I 
fear,  at  present,  than 
in  any  recent  period  of 
our  history.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  remark 
of  one  of  our  best 
critics,  himself  an 
author  of  many  books 


R.  GEORGE  P.  BRETT,  the 
.  head  of  the  American  pub- 
lishing   house.     The    Mac- 
Co.,   closed  a  recent 


well  known  to  lovers  of  the  best  literature:  "I 
should   consider  myself  disgraced   if   I    had 
written  a  book  which  in  these  days  had  sold- 
one  hundred  thousand  copies." 

Such  remarks  are 
as  common  in  liter- 
ary circles  as  ful- 
some eulogies  of 
these  same  best- 
sellers are  common 
in  the  book  reviews, 
but  the  public  has 
no  very  definite  in- 
formation of  what 
books  sell  100,000 
copies.  As  a  rule  it 
has  no  accurate  re- 
cord of  the  authors 
whom  it  has  brought 
into  disgrace  with 
the  critics  by  so  lav- 
ishly buying  their 
books. 

Between  January 
I,  1910,  and  Janu- 
ary I,  19 1 3,  there 
were  published  new 
books  of  fiction  by 
Copyright  by  HMseier  thirtectt  authofs  that 
MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  sold  as  many  as  100,- 

AUTHOR  OF  "a  MODERN  CHRONICLE"  ^^^^r~^9P??^l*S     ^"^ 
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regular  trade  editions  —  that  is,  at  a  retail 
price  of  Ji  or  more.    The  authors  were: 

Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott  (Mrs.  Fordyce 
Coburn). 

Florence  L.  Barclay. 

Kate  Langley  Bosher. 

Margaret   Cteland. 

Gene  Stratton-Porter. 

Myrtle  Reed  (Mrs.  James  Sydney 
McCuIIough). 

Rex  Beach. 

Robert  W.  Chambers. 


MR.    REX    BEACH 
AUTHOR  OF   "the   SILVER   HORDE ' 


MR.   HENRY   SYDNOR   HARRISON 
AUTHOR  OF   "QUEED" 


Winston    Churchill. 

Ralph  Connor  (Rev.  Charles  William 
Gordon). 

Jeffery  Farnol. 

Henry  Sydnor  Harrison. 

Harold  Bell  Wright. 

This  list  includes  only  the  authors  of 
books  published  within  this  particular 
period  that  have  sold  100,000  copies, 
but  it  gives  a  fair  average  of  the  new  novels 
that  people  buy  in  large  quantities.  1  f  this 
year  (191 3)  were  included,  the  names  of 
John  Fox,  Jr.,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  would 
certainly  be  added  to  the  list,  and  probably 


MR.   JEFFERY    FARNOL 
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ELEANOR   HALLOWELL  ABBOTT 
AUTHOR   OF    "molly  MAKE-BELIEVE " 


several  other  names  as  well.  Mr.  George 
Barr  McCutcheon,  if  his  last  book  did 
not  quite  reach  the  100,000  mark,  has 
written  books  in  the  past  that  did,  and 
undoubtedly  will  in  the  future.  Mr. 
Vaughan  Kester's  "Prodigal  Judge"  and 
the  books  of  Mr.  Basil  King  (generally 
recognized  as  the  anonymous  author  of 
"The  Inner  Shrine,"  "The  Street  Called 
Straight,"  and  "The  Wild  Olive")  sold 
within  a  few  thousands  of  the  round  figure 
taken  arbitrarily  for  the  standard  of 
this  article.  Nor  does  this  exhaust  the 
list  of  writers  whose  books  belong  in  this 


MRS.   GENE   STRATTON-PORTER 
AUTHOR  OF  "the  HARVESTER" 


MRS.    KATE    LANGLEY    BOSHER 
AUTHOR  OF   '*MARY  CARY" 

* 

class.  But  at  least  it  is  a  definite  record 
of  one  particular  period  and  has  the  one 
merit  of  being  founded  on  concrete  facts 
of  the  success  of  those  who  have  best  suc- 
ceeded in  pleasing  the  public's  taste  in  the 
last  three  years.  And  it  is  about  such  a 
list  of  authors  of  100,000-selling  books  as 
any  average  three  years  would  produce. 

These  thirteen  authors,  divided  as 
equally  as  maybe  between  men  and  women, 
are  fair  samples  of  the  successful  writers 
of  fiction.    They  are  not/of  a  single  type. 
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They  are  as  different  and  they  come  from 
as  different  environments  as  successful 
railroad  men,  or  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  successful  people. 
They  live  all  over  the  United  States, 
from  Cornish,  N.  H.,  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  two  of  them  live  outside  our 
boundaries  —  the  Reverend  Charles  W. 
Gordon  (Ralph  Connor)  in  Winnipeg, 
British  Columbia,  and  Mrs.  Barclay  in 
England.  Only  one  of  the  thirteen,  Mrs. 
Gene  Stratton- Porter,  was  born  or  lives 
in  Indiana,  usually  hailed  the  mother 
of  authors  as  Virginia  is  of  Presidents. 


"myrtle  reed" 

AUTHOR  OF    "a   WEAVER  OF   DREAMS " 


MRS.    MARGARET   DELANO 
AUTHOR  OF   "the    IRON   WOMAN*' 


Their  formal  education  also  varies. 
Some  of  them  had  very  little  of  it.  They 
are  self-made  authors  as  so  many  of  our 
business  leaders  are  self-made  men.  Mrs. 
McCuIlough  (Myrtle  Reed)  attended  the 
West  Division  High  School  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers  was  a  student  in 
the  Julien  Academy  in  Paris,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis. 
None  of  these  schools  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  training  of  American  nov- 


MRS.    FLORENCE    L.    BARCLAY 
AUTHOR    OF     "the     FOLLOWING    OF    THE    STAR' 
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MR.   HAROLD    BELL  WRIGHT 
AUTHOR    OF    "the    WINNING    OF    BARBARA    WORTH* 

elists.  Mr.  Henry 
Sydnor  Harrison  and 
Dr.  Gordon  are  the 
only  two  of  the  thir- 
teen that  attended 
any  famous  in- 
stitution of  liberal 
arts.  Dr.  Gordon  is 
a  graduate  of  To- 
ronto University  and 
Mr.  Harrison  of 
Columbia. 

The  financial  re- 
ward of  writing  one 
pf  these  far-selling 
books  is  not  so  great 
as  the  earnings  of  the 
managers  of  great 
commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing establish- 
ments, but  it  does 
not  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  the  in- 
comes of  successful 
men  in  other  profes- 
sions which  depend 
upon  the  individual's 


MR.    ROBERT  W.   CHAMBERS 
AUTHOR  OF   "the  COMMON   LAW" 


Copyright  by  Pirie  McDonald.  N.  Y. 

"RALPH   CONNOR" 
AUTHOR  OF   "CORPORAL  CAMERON" 


personal  effort  with- 
out office  force,  fac- 
tory, or  shop.  Not 
counting  the  income 
from  serialization  of 
the  books  in  maga- 
zines, or  their  sale 
in  reprint  editions, 
the  author  of  a  novel 
that  sells  100,000 
copies  receives  in 
royalties  from  that 
sale  about  $2^,000. 
The  retail  price  of 
these  books  ranges 
from  J^  I  for  a  small 
book  like  "Molly 
Make  -  Believe"  to 
$1.50  for  a  large 
hovel  such  as  Win- 
ston Churchill's  "A 
Modem  Chronicle." 
Authors'  royalties 
usually  vary  from  10 
to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
retail  price  of  the 
book.  Naturally  the 
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successful  authors  demand  the  highest 
royalties.  The  minimum  money  return 
from  the  writing  of  a  novel  of  a  100,000 
sale  is  about  125,000,  and  occasionally 
there  comes  along  a  book  with  a  larger 
sale  on  which  the  royalties  amount  to  as 
much  as  $75,000. 

For  a  100,000  sale  of  the  average  novel, 
for  which  the  author  receives  approxi- 
mately $25,000,  the  public  pays  about 
$135,000.  The  retail  bookseller  takes 
about  $42,500  for  his  service  in  getting 
the  book  into  the  hands  of  the  public. 
The  publisher  spends  another  $25,000  get- 
ting the  books  into  the  hands  of  the  book- 
seller, and  in  creating  a  demand  for  them 
by  advertising.  That  leaves  to  the  pub- 
lisher, for  the  expenses  of  manufacture  and 
for  his  profit,  about  $42,500.  In  other 
words,  when  a  reader  pays  $1 .35  for  a  novel 
he  pays  just  half  the  price  for  the  pub- 
lisher's and  bookseller's  effort  in  making 
him  buy  it.  This  rough  approximation 
would  not  hold  true  in  books  of  a  small 
sale,  for  the  original  cost  of  setting  them 
in  type  and  making  plates  ta  print  them 
from  would  make  the  cost  of  manufacture 
much  higher.  These  inexorable  figures 
explain  why  publishers  print  so  small  a 
proportion  (perhaps  two  in  a  hundred)  of 
the  books  that  are  offered  to  them.  The 
public,  however,  often  feels  that  even  more 
restriction  would  not  be  amiss. 

More  interesting  than  the  financial  side 
erf  the  publication  of  these  books,  is  the  in- 
dividual history  of  some  of  these  profitable, 
much  read,  enjoyed,  and  maligned  "best 
sellers."  Six  of  the  thirteen  authors  on 
this  list  had  established  themselves  before 
1910.  Margaret  Deland,  Myrtle  Reed, 
Rex  Beach,  Robert  W.  Chambers,  Winston 
Churchill,  and  Ralph  Connor  each  had  a 
public  of  a  100,000  book  buyers  ready  to 
receive  their  work.  It  was  not  entirely 
the  same  public.  There  were  more  senti- 
mentalists in  Myrtle  Reed's  public,  and 
more  thoughtful  persons  in  Mrs.  Deland's, 
or  at  least,  if  the  same  people  enjoyed  the 
books  of  both  authors,  they  enjoyed  them 
on  somewhat  different  sides  of  their 
natures.  Winston  Churchill's  historical 
and  political  novels  probably  appeal  to 
the  same  public  that  enjoys  the  fresh 
and  adventurous  out-door  stories  of  Rex 


Beach  and  Ralph  Connor.  It  is  probably 
a  little  different  public  that  purchases  the 
books  of  Robert  W.  Chambers.  But, 
however  different  or  identical  their  pub- 
lics were,  these  authors  all  had  their  set 
of  100,000  readers  before  1910.  The  other 
seven  on  the  list  have  come  into  particular 
prominence  in  the  last  three  years. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1909  there  appeared 
on  the  list  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  pub- 
lishers, "The  Rosary,"  by  Florence  L. 
Barclay.  In  the  book  trade  that  announce- 
ment caused  no  particular  interest,  nor  did 
it  mean  much  to  the  public.  The  pub- 
lishers had  no  extraordinary  hopes  for  the 
book,  and  probably  even  the  author  in  her 
most  sanguine  moments  never  expected 
it  to  sell  100,000  copies.  The  booksellers 
did  not  expect  a  great  public  demand, 
either.  The  ninety  and  nine  books  that 
start  that  way,  if  fairly  successful,  sell 
perhaps  4,000,  less  likely  8,000,  and  stop 
there.  But  "The  Rosary,"  though  it 
started  slowly,  sold  itself,  created  its  own 
demand  by  the  mouth  to  mouth  recom- 
mendations of  its  readers,  and  this  demand 
grew  faster  than  the  publishers  could 
supply  it,  for  its  increasing  sale  constantly 
surprised  them.  It  had  itself  caught  the 
public  fancy  and,  after  that,  the  book- 
sellers and  the  publishers  helped  it  to  con- 
tinue its  success  until  now  it  has  sold 
nearly  500,000  copies,  exclusive  of  cheap 
editions,  for  as  yet  none  have  been  issued. 

The  next  book  which  Mrs.  Barclay 
wrote,  "The  Following  of  the  Star," 
published  during  1910,  has  sold  nearly 
200,000  copies,  though  it  did  not  equal 
the  phenomenal  record  of  "The  Rosary." 
Since  then  she  has  had  published  three 
other  books :  "  The  M  istress  of  Shenstone," 
"Through  the  Postern  Gate,"  and  "The 
Upas  Tree."  She  is  almost  as  prolific 
as  her  books  are  popular. 

Mrs.  Porter,  whose  novel,  "The  Har- 
vester," published  in  19 10,  has  sold  more 
than  250,000  copies,  caught  the  public 
imagination  with  her  writing  in  a  way  not 
altogether  unlike  Mrs.  Barclay.  Her 
publishers,  believing  in  the  destined  popu- 
larity of  her  first  big  success,  "Freckles," 
used  every  possible  means  to  get  the  book 
stores  to  buy  it  generously.  The  book 
stores  responded  generousiv^but  the  pub- 
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lie  did  not.  It  seemed  as  if  the  public 
would  never  absorb  even  the  first  10,000 
copies  which  the  publishers'  enthusiasm 
had  induced  the  book  stores  to  buy. 
Some  of  the  stores  began  "unloading" 
their  stock  at  reduced  prices.  About 
this  time  the  publishers  agreed  with  the 
reprint  publishers,  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  to 
put  a  50-cent  edition  in  their  hands. 
In  this  form  "Freckles"  got  its  real  start, 
and  it  soon  became  so  popular  that  the 
regular  trade  edition  sold  much  more 
than  enough  to  justify  the  publishers' 
original  enthusiasm.  The  success  of  this 
and  the  following  book,  "The  Girl  of  the 
Limberlost,"  gave  Mrs.  Porter  such  a 
measure  of  popularity  that  "The  Har- 
vester" sold  100,000  copies  in  four 
months. 

Mr.  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison's  "Queed," 
perhaps  the  most  notable  success  of  1912, 
is  a  first  book.  Mr.  Harrison  had  spent 
infinite  time  and  labor  on  it.  He  sub- 
mitted it  to  a  New  York  publisher  who 
liked  the  book  but  suggested  that  it  be 
shortened.  Mr.  Harrison  then  sent  it  to 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Q).,  where  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet. 
He  boldly  announced  to  his  associates 
that  he  had  a  "find,"  a  book  of  imagina- 
tion and  good  workmanship  that  would 
catch  the  popular  fancy. 

This  spontaneous  enthusiam  of  Mr. 
Greenslet's  carried  conviction  to  the  selling 
organization  of  the  house,  and  "Queed" 
entirely  fulfilled  Mr.  Greenslet's  prophecy. 
It  was  literally  a  book  in  a  thousand,  for 
thousands  of  manuscripts  of  novels  go 
to  publishers  every  year.  Perhaps  two  in 
every  hundred  are  published.  Of  those 
that  are  published,  by  no  means  half  sell 
10,000  copies.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
new  authors'  books  sell  100,000  copies. 

Mr.  Jeffery  Farnol,  the  author  of  "The 
Broad  Highway,"  had  written  a  half  dozen 
books  before  this  one,  but  they  had  not 
been  extraordinarily  successful.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was.  a  book  manuscript 
of  his  resting  in  another  publisher's  safe 
at  the  time  that  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
brought  out  "The  Broad  Highway," 
which  merrily  went  its  way  among  the 
"best  sellers." 

"The     Broad     Highway,"     "Queed," 


"The  Silver  Horde,"  "The  Iron  Woman,'* 
"A  Modem  Chronicle,"  and  the  rest  — 
all  these  books  were  helped  into  popularity 
by  advertising.  But  none  of  them,  prob- 
ably no  two  of  them  together,  had  as  much 
advertising  as  "The  Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth."  The  Book  Supply  Company, 
which  published  it,  publishes  practically 
no  fiction  except  the  books  of  Harold  Bell 
Wright.  Three  or  four  of  them  had 
demonstrated  their  popularity.  When 
"The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth"  came 
up  for  publication  the  company  decided 
to  make  it  not  only  a  success  but  a  tre- 
mendous success.  It  was  advertised  upon 
a  more  lavish  scale  than  was  ever  seen 
before,  and  it  sold  more  than  any  other 
novel  of  this  three-year  period.  Whether 
the  extra  sale  paid  the  publisher  and 
author  for  the  cost  of  stimulating  it  no  one 
can  tell  accurately,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
know  what  the  sale  would  have  been  had 
the  advertising  been  only  of  the  normal 
amount.  The  extra-advertising  plan  has 
been  tried  with  many  other  books  without 
success.  ln»the  case  of  "The  Winning  of 
Barbara  Worth,"  however,  one  thing  is 
very  certain.  The  headway  which  the 
book  gained  in  popular  favor  in  the  edition 
in  which  it  was  originally  published  in- 
sures it  another  great  sale  in  a  cheaper 
reprint  edition;  and  the  sale  of  books 'in 
reprint  editions  has  a  much  larger  signifi- 
cance than  is  usually  accorded  it. 

"Mary  Carey,"  by  Mrs.  Kate  Langley 
Bosher,  and  "Molly  Make-Believe,"  by 
Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott,  both  small 
books,  were  also  the  first  books  of  these 
authors,  although  Mrs.  Cobum  (Eleanor 
Hallowell  Abbott)  had  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  short  story  writer  before  this 
book  appeared. 

Many  of  the  literary  critics,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  one  quoted  by  Mr.  Brett 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  scoff  at 
these  books,  belittle  their  literary  qualities, 
and  predict  for  them  a  sure  decline  to 
oblivion.  It  is  a  safe  enough  prediction 
about  any  particular  book,  because  books 
that  last  in  English  literature  come  so 
infrequently  that  they  would  make  up 
only  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  lists 
of  books  that  are  popular  with  the  public 
against  critical  advice,  opof  those  which 
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are  ignored  by  the  public  in  spite  of 
critical  admiration.  But  the  inference 
in  these  prophecies  that  the  best  sellers 
above  all  others  are  doomed  to  oblivion 
is  certainly  erroneous.  The  ultimate  test 
of  literature  is  the  continuous  apprecia- 
tion of  the  public;  and  the  only  practical 
way  of  testing  people's  appreciation  of  a 
book  is  to  offer  it  for  sale  and  see  the  way 
that  they  buy  and  read  it.  Because  the 
public  in  19 10  buys  100,000  copies  of  Mrs. 
Deland's  "Iron  Woman"  it  does  not 
follow  that  in  1920  "The  Iron  Woman" 
will  still  be  selling,  and  yet  it  is  certain 
that  it  has  a  better  chance  of  being  still 
a  "live"  book  in  1920  than  a  book  that 
does  not  even  get  the  public's  fancy  when 
it  first  appears.  Without  any  intention 
of  comparing  Mrs.  Deland  or  any  other  of 
these  successful  modem  authors  with 
Dickens  and  Scott,  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  their  novels  were  the  best- 
sellers of  their  day,  and  moreover  that 
both  of  these  men  wrote  with  their  eyes 
upon  the  money  return  of  their  writing. 
Like  many  a  modem  author,  they  had  to. 
Coming  down  to  more  recent  times,  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace's  "Ben  Hur"  was  pub- 
lished in  1880.  Whatever  the  critics 
may  say  of  it,  it  is  well  on  its  way  toward 
becoming  at  least  a  fixed  part  of  American 
literature.  Thirty-three  years  ago,  when  it 
came  out,  it  was  a  great  success.  People 
have  been  buying  it  and  reading  it  ever 
since.  This  year  Harper  &  Brothers,  its 
publishers,  contracted  to  deliver  a  million 
copies  of  it  to  Sears,  Roebuck  Gr  Co.,  of 
Chicago.  And  this  house  will  sell  it  to 
the  public.  In  1895,  the  first  year  that 
"The  Bookman"  published  its  list  of 
"best-sellers,"  George  Du  Maurier's 
"Trilby"  led  the  list.  In  1896  came 
Sienkiewicz's  "Quo  Vadis"  and  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker's  "The  Seats  of  the  Mighty." 
These  .books  continually  find  their  way 
into  new  and  appreciative  hands.  They 
have  not  lived  long  enough  to  justify  any 
prophecies  of  their  continued  longevity, 
but  at  least  they  are  upon  the  eligible  list. 
They  are  nearly  twenty  years  old  and  still 
alive,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
successful  beginning  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  giving  them  such  measure  of 
life  as  they  have  had. 


And  then  what  about  such  books  as 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin?"  The  critics' 
standards  of  literature  to  which  modem 
successful  novels  are  asked  to  conform 
would  condemn  this  book.  Certainly  an- 
other novel  on  slavery  in  every  way  as 
good,  if  published  now,  could  hardly  hope 
for  the  tremendous  sale  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  It  would  almost  certainly  die, 
although  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  with  its 
great  success  behind  it,  still  lives.  Be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  conditions  '  under 
which  this  book  came  out,  it  got  a  tre- 
mendous grip  upon  the  public  imagination. 
It  gained  such  a  momentum  in  people's 
minds  that  it  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  American  life.  Being  brought  out  at 
the  psychological  time  that  would  make 
it  a  "  best  seller  "  made  this  book  a  part 
of  American  literature. 

Those  who  are  seriously  interested  in 
what  American  novels  will  continue  to  be 
read  by  successive  generations  might  well 
check  up  the  opinions  of  the  literary 
critics  with  the  reports  of  librarians  and 
with  the  publishers'  sales  of  books  of 
by-gone  years,  especially  cheaper  editions 
brought  out  by  the  original  publishers  or 
by  reprint  houses  such  as  Grosset  &  Dun- 
lap  and  A.  L.  Burt  &  Co.  On  these  lists 
Scott,  Cooper,  Kipling,  Conan  Doyle, 
Harold  Bell  Wright,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
Robert  W.  Chambers,  Winston  Churchill, 
and  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  and  a  host  of 
others,  all  appear.  They  have  sold  con- 
tinuously since  publication.  Probably  by 
no  means  all  these  latter-day  best- 
sellers will  live  as  long  as  the  books  of  the 
other  authors  on  the  list  have  lived,  but 
they  in  turn  were  weeded  out  from  a 
larger  number  in  their  generation.  But 
this  much  is  certain:  a  book  that  the 
public  takes  unto  itself  upon  publication 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  go  at  least  one 
more  step  toward  permanency  in  the 
reprint  lists  —  an  opportunity  which  few 
books  that  do  not  succeed  at  first  ever 
gain. 

Not  all  the  statesmen  who  are  hailed 
as  great  men  in  their  time  remain  so  in 
history,  but  history  seldom  makes  great 
a  man  without  prominence  among  his 
contemporaries.  Literature  treats  men 
much  the  same  as  history  treats  men. 
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THE  little  red  schoolhouse  —  the 
public  school  in  the  country  — 
has  an  affectionate  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people, 
but  otherwise  it  is  sadly  neglec- 
ted. There  are  5,000  country  schools  still 
taught  in  primitive  log  houses.  In  thirty- 
two  states  there  are  147,227  one-teacher 
schools,  and  under  this  one  teacher  are 
boys  and  girls  in  all  stages  of  advance- 
ment, from  beginners  to  those  who  have 
had  eight  or  nine  years'  work.  More 
than  55  per  cent,  of  the  young  people  from 
6  to  20  years  old  (inclusive)  —  about 
17,000,000  of  them  —  live  in  the  country 
or  in  towns  of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants. 
According  to  a  recent  report  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Monahan,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education: 

it  is  generally  true,  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  that  rural  schools  lack  intelligent  and 
economical  management,  adequate  supervision, 
and  efficient  teaching.  The  majority  of  them 
are  housed  in  uncomfortable  buildings,  un- 
suitable from  almost  every  standpoint,  without 
proper  furniture  or  facilities  for  heating,  ven- 
tilating, and  lighting;  without  adequate  pro- 
visions for  guarding  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  children,  and  with  comparatively  h'ttle 
equipment  for  teaching. 

Few  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  rural  edu- 
cation problem  now  before  us.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally known  that  illiteracy  in  rural  territory  is 
twice  as  great  as  in  urban  territory.  This  is  true, 
notwithstanding  that  thousands  of  illiterate 
immigrants  are  crowded  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  centres.  The  illiteracy 
among  native-born  children  of  native  parentage 
is  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  among 
native  children  of  foreign  parentage,  largely  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion in  rural  America,  in  which  comparatively 
few  immigrants  live.-  Few  know  that  about 
60  per  cent,  of  those  in  rural  schools  are  in 


one-teacher  country  schoolhouses,  and  that  the 
instructional  work  in  the  average  one-teacher 
country  school  is  of  very  low  grade. 

In  Illinois  there  are  10,615  ungraded 
schools,  with  an  average  enrollment  of 
27  pupils  in  every  school.  In  1910,  ten 
of  these  schools  were  still  in  log  houses; 
there  were  3,063  teachers  who  were 
teaching  their  first  year,  and  there  were 
3,448  teachers  who  had  less  education  than 
the  equivalent  of  a  completed  high  school 
term. 

In  Iowa,  a  state  of  particular  prosperity, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  classi- 
fies the  rural  school  buildings  as,  approxi-^ 
mately,  60  per  cent,  "good,"  30  per  cent, 
"fair,"  10  per  cent,  "poor";  and  5  per 
cent,  are  without  suitable  and  separate 
outhouses.  In  1910,  there  were  12,640 
one-room  country  schools.  There  were 
4,676  teachers  who  were  teaching  their 
first  year  and  2,500  more  who  had  had  less 
than  one  year's  experience.  The  schools 
were  open  on  the  average  of  eight  months 
a  year,  but  there  were  so  many  changes  in 
the  teaching  force  that  the  average  length 
of  each  teacher's  service  was  five  months 
a  year. 

Arkansas  has  4,796  common-school  dis- 
tricts, in  which  there  are  6,295  schools. 
More  than  5,000  of  these  are  one-room 
buildings  —  1.20  being  log  buildings.  The 
average  value  of  the  one-room  ^school 
buildings,  and  grounds  is  $352*.  The 
average  cost  of  maintaining  an  Arkan- 
sas school  in  191 1,  including  the  teacher's 
salary,  was  $286. 

Such  statistics  show  plainly  one  of.  the 
reasons  for  the  lack  of  progress  in  country 
life;  the  article  that  follows  gives  in  con- 
crete form  a  clear  picture  of  some  of  the 
conditions  back  of  these  statistics. 
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GETTING   A   JOB  —  FIFTY-SEVEN    PUPILS   TO   ONE   TEACHER  —  A 
STRUGGLE    FOR  DISCIPLINE 


BY 

WILLIAM   H. 


HAMBY 


HUMAN  nature  may  be  alike 
the  world  over,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly laid  on  thicker  in  some 
spots  than  others;  and  if  there 
is  any  one  place  where  it 
breaks  out  in  regular  knobs  and  knots  of 
original  peculiarity  and  weird  unreason- 
ableness, it  is  where  it  appears  in  the 
country  school. 

Every  child  ought  to  be  educated  along 
its  special  bent;  every  child  ought  tp  be 
taught  to  earn  a  living;  every  child  should 
be  gently  led  up  the  beautiful  paths  to 
peace,  health,  love,  and  happiness,  but  — 

This  might  more  nearly  be  possible  were 
there  six  expert  psychologists  for  every 
pupil,  instead  of  sixty  expert  psychologists 
for  every  teacher.  The  schools  are  very, 
very  faulty,  and  will  be  so  long  as  the' 
children  in  them  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  their  parents.  And  yet  nothing  else 
our  civilization  has  evolved  is  half  so  use- 
ful, and  we  have  few  institutions  whose 
usefulness  could  be  so  much  improved.    • 

Early  on  the  first  Wednesday  morning  in 
April,  I  set  off  through  the  hills  on  horse- 
back to  hunt  a  school  in  the  remote  hill 
country  of  the  Ozarks.  There  were  five 
or  six  applicants  for  every  school;  and  the 
youth  who  aspired  to  teach  had  to  get 
out  the  very  day  after  the  annual  school 
meeting  and  slip  on  school  directors,  or 
waylay  them  to  get  them  even  to  look 
at  his  pocketful  of  recommendations  — 
we  all  had  a  pocketful.  And  then  he  had 
to  talk  to  the  director  like  a  life  insurance 
agent  to  a  good  but  slippery  risk. 

I  had  been  reading  a  "  Psychology  for 
Teachers,"  and  had  persuaded  myself  that 
it  was  not  for  the  twenty-five  a  month 
that  1  was  to  be  a  teacher  —  but  for  the 
good  I  could  do.  I  even  forgot  for  a  time 
that  it  was  the  hope  of  the  twenty-five 


a  month  that  prompted  me  to  read  the 
"Psychology  foi-  Teachers." 

The  Cotton  Tail  school  —  the  first  at 
which  I  applied  —  had  decided  to  keep 
its  old  teacher.  I  was  deeply  disappointed. 
But  1  next  felt  that  my  mission  was  to  help 
out  the  Splitlog  district. 

The  first  director  1  approached  in  the 
Splitlog  district  was  Dan  Combs,  president 
of  the  school  board.  Dan  had  short,  griz- 
zled whiskers,  and  cleared  his  lands  with 
goats,  and  bought  and  sold  mules.  It  was 
evident  from  afar  that  he  was  a  man  of 
authority,  and  very  busy.  I  approached 
him  timidly  and  he  brusquely  told  me 
there  were  other  applicants  and  to  leave 
my  application  and  it  would  be  considered 
in  its  regular  order.  The  next  director 
was  Tom  Wilson.  Tom  was  breaking  a 
piece  of  new  ground,  but  was  still  in  a 
good  humor.  I  talked  quite  confidentially 
to  him  —  I  told  him  of  my  extensive 
learning,  of  my  natural  aptitude  to  teach, 
of  my  soaring  ambitions,  of  my  yearnings 
to  give  Splitlog  a  school  that  would  be 
the  envy  of  the  whole  county.  He  listened 
to  me  with  mild  and  speculative  interest, 
and  I  thought  I  had  him.  But  when  I 
finished  and  waited  for  him  to  pledge  me 
his  vote,  he  looked  evasively  across  the 
"  new-ground  "  field  and  told  me  to  leave 
my  application  and  it  would  be  considered. 

"  But  look  here,"  I  said,  "  I  am  not  after 
consideration.    What  I  want  is  a  school." 

This  startled  him  into  frankness,  for  he 
told  me  confidentially  that  it  was  his 
opinion  they  would  employ  Dan  Combs's 
niece.  "  He's  president  of  the  board,  you 
know,  and  is  set  on  having  her.  She  ain't 
much  of  a  teacher  —  but  you  know,  well 


1  turned  away  from  Splitlog,  but  I  had 
picked  up  one  piece  of  jacisdom  ,that   I 
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have  kept  in  storage  ever  since:  Beware 
of  presidents  with  relatives  who  want  jobs! 

I  tried  three  or  four  other  schools.  Some 
of  them  talked  encouragingly;  and  all  of 
them  were  willing  to  "consider"  my  appli- 
cation —  if  I  would  only  go  oflF  and  leave 
it.  But  that  did  not  fool  me.  I  had 
learned  that  a  director  who  was  not  for 
me  positively  was  for  somebody  else. 

As  I  was  riding  home,  a  voice,  a  pleas- 
ant, hopeful  voice,  broke  into  my  glooming. 
A  neighbor  woman  was  speaking  to  me 
from  her  yard  where  she  had  been  digging 
among  her  flowers.  1  am  sure  she  had 
watched  me  from  down  the  road,  and  had 
come  into  the  yard  on  purpose. 

"Well,  did  you  get  a  school?"  she  asked, 
brightly. 

"No." 

"  Suppose  you  go  over  and  try  the  Bean 
Ridge  school.  They  don't  usually  have 
as  many  applicants  as  other  schools,  and 
they  never  keep  their  last  year's  teacher." 

"  1  believe  I  will."  In  five  minutes  my 
horse  was  trotting  up  the  right  fork  of 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  Bean  Ridge. 

I  did  not  stop  to  inquire  why  Bean 
Ridge  usually  had  few  applicants;  nor  why 
they  never  had  the  same  teacher  twice. 
If  they  paid  little  wages,  I  did  not  expect 
much;  if  it  was  a  hard  school,  all  the  more 
glory  in  conquering  it.  I  timed  my  arrival 
so  I  would  stay  over  night  at  Sam  Wat- 
son's, one  of  the  school  board. 

Sam  was  a  good-natured,  inoffensive 
fellow  of  the  sort  who  half  promises  every- 
thing and  wholly  does  nothing.  But  I 
got  him  to  talk  for  an  hour  on  how  he 
raised  the  big  pumpkin  that  took  the  prize 
at  the  county  fair;  he  even  told  me  about 
the  rainstorm  that  came  up  the  day  after 
he  planted  the  seed;  and  of  the  shock  of 
corn  that  stood  just  west  of  it  when  he 
decided  to  take  it  to  the  fair.  Then  I  told 
him  feelingly  of  some  of  the  big  pumpkins 
that  I  intended  to  raise  in  the  Bean  Ridge 
school,  and  how  I  would  plant  the  seeds  of 
ambition  and  "spur"  them  on,  until  the 
children  of  the  Bean  Ridge  school  should 
be  known  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
I  got  on  good  terms  with  Watson's  seven 
children,  and  helped  feed  the  hogs. 

Sam  promised  next  morning  that  he 
wouldn't  do  anything  "agin"  me. 


"  But  will  you  vote  for  me?"  I  insisted. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  guardedly,  "if  the  rest 
will." 

1  worked  on  the  rest,  Jim  Samuels  and 
Melvin  Robins,  all  day,  and  got  them  to 
agree  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  board  that 
night. 

They  met  at  dusk  on  the  steps  of  the 
little,  old,  unpainted,  one-room  school- 
house.  I  threw  myself  into  the  supreme 
effort;  told  them  what  I'd  do  —  and  what 
1  would  not  allow.  A  country  school  is 
strong,  theoretically,  on  order. 

The  three  farmers  listened  a  little  un- 
easily. Sam  kept  picking  at  a  splinter 
on  a  piece  of  weatherboarding,  Robins 
gouged  holes  in  the  steps  with  his  knife, 
and  Samuels  searched  frequently  in  all 
his  pockets  for  a  missing  plug  of  tobacco. 
When  I  finished  they  went  aside  and  con- 
sulted. My  head  was  burning,  and  my 
heart  pounding.  Directly  Robins  left 
the  others  and  came  back  to  me. 

"  Would  you  consider  it  at  twenty  dollars 
a  month?" 

My  heart  beat  hopefully.  That  meant 
I  could  have  it  at  twenty.  But  I  set  my 
face  resolutely  against  it.  I  told  him  no; 
that  no  ambitious,  well-educated  young 
man  whose  heart  was  in  his  work,  who 
meant  to  make  teaching  a  profession  in- 
stead of  a  mere  stepping  stone,  who  was 
teaching  solely  for  the  love  of  it,  could 
afford  to  teach  for  less  than  twenty-five. 

•They  came  back  pretty  soon  and  said, 
"Well,  1  guess  you  can  consider  yourself 
hired." 

"And  be  sure  you  make  'em  mind," 
cautioned  Robins. 

"And  don't  let  the  big  'uns  run  over  the 
little  'uns,"  admonished  Sam. 

"That's  right,"  put  in  Jim  Samuels, 
"make  'em  toe  the  line  —  lick  'em,  lick 
'em  like  the  dickens." 

I  never  believed  much  in  presentiments. 
But,  odd  and  unexplainabFe  as  it  may  seem, 
that  first  Monday  morning  when  I  stood 
before  that  school  and  rapped  for  order 
I  had  a  strange  premonition  that  I  could 
not  do  all  1  had  once  dreamed  that  I 
would  do  in  my  ideal  school  —  at  least 
not  right  away.  And  1  felt  a  vague, 
uneasy  wish  that  my  beloved  pswhologist 
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who  wrote  such  beautiful  English  about 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  the  tender, 
budding  soul  of  youth,  were  beside  me  to 
tell  me  just  how  to  begin.  But  he  was 
not  there;  and  it  has  been  convincingly 
borne  in  upon  me  since  that  he  never  was. 

I  had  hoped  for  a  good  attendance  the 
first  day.  There  were  fifty-seven;  which 
was  not  at  all  bad  considering  that  most 
of  the  "  big  'uns"  had  to  stay  at  home  to 
help  cut  com,  make  molasses,  and  sow 
wheat.  They  would  come  on  later  — 
about  the  time  the  frost  was  on  the  pump- 
kin and  the  arithmetic  class  was  in  com- 
pound fractions. 

1  made  a  feeling  little  speech  about  the 
"great  opportunities  that  lay  before  us," 
and  told  them  what  a  good  thing  education 
was  for  the  human  system  and  cited 
James  A.  Garfield  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  examples;  mentioning  that  these  dis- 
tinguished victims  of  assassins'  bullets 
and  orators'  eulogies  were  once  as  ordinary 
as  any  one  of  the  boys  present,  which  was 
pretty  hard  on  my  illustrious  examples. 

However,  I  could  see  great  promise  in 
my  pupils.  They  were  vigorous  and  had 
come  in  close  touch  with  the  soil,  at  both 
ends.  In  spite  of  my  beautiful  theories, 
at  the  first  tap  of  the  bell  I  had  subcon- 
sciously decided  that  whatever  praying  I 
did  should  be  done  with  my  eyes  open. 
And  while  my  soul  and  psychology  kept 
my  tongue  going  on  the  beauties  and 
delights  ahead  of  us  in  the  flowery  fields 
of  learning,  my  eyes  were  busy  picking  out 
the  most  salient  bumps  of  human  nature 
and  sizing  them  up, 

On  the  off  side  in  the  extreme  northwest 
corner  sat  a  boy  I  instantly  called  "Chuck." 
He  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  chunky, 
with  a  thick  neck,  a  pug  nose,  and  a  head 
that  looked  like  a  knot  sawed  from  a  black- 
jack tree.  Straight  across  the  room  in  the 
southeast  corner  sat  "Slimmy" —  nineteen 
years  old,  six  feet  tall,  with  a  long  nose, 
a  loose  skin,  a  mournful  face,  and  hair  the 
color  of  dead  broom  grass. 

As  my  words  glowed  with  the  joy  of 
school.  Chuck's  pug  nose  went  a  fraction 
nearer  his  forehead,  his  left  eyelid  lifted 
slowly,  cautiously,  his  eye  crept  circum- 
spectly around  until  it  met  Slimmy's,  and 
then  the  eyelid  dropped. 


1  was  disturbed.  I  was  not  gripping  the 
two  with  hoops  of  admiration  —  and  I 
wanted  the  thing  to  be  unanimous.  But 
I  went  on.  Most  of  the  school  were 
listening — at  least  they  were  doing  nothing 
else.  Some  stared  at  me  curiously;  some 
looked  blankly  straight  ahead;  here  and 
there  was  a  dropped  jaw.  Half  way  down 
the  aisle  was  a  slender  girl  of  fifteen  — 
almost  grown,  with  large,  inspirational 
eyes,  brown  hair,  a  clear,  refined  face,  and 
a  winsome  mouth.  She  was  listening  with 
eager  attention,  and  I  saw  dreamy  aspira- 
tions were  stirring  within  her.  Her  name 
should  be  Eudora.  And  in  the  last  seat 
in  the  centre  aisle,  trying  to  conceal  the 
shabbiest  and  scantiest  garb  in  the  room, 
was  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve,  whose 
eyes,  burning  with  a  great  yearning,  were 
fixed  on  mine;  pale,  thin-faced,  underfed, 
but  with  a  high  forehead  and  sensitive 
but  resolute  lips.  His  name  should  be 
Luke. 

And  so  school  opened.  There  were  to 
be  no  rules  —  save  one  —  "  Do  Right." 
How  very  simple;  how  easy!  Do  away 
with  a  hundred  thousand  thick,  fat,  dull, 
twisted  volumes  of  revised  statutes;  and 
just  pass  one  law  —  "  Do  Right." 

It  worked  beautifully  the  first  day. 
But  as  I  returned  that  evening  to  my 
boarding  place  with  books  to  review  on 
one  arm,  and  dinner  pail  on  the  other,  1 
felt  unaccountably  tired.  There  had  been 
a  strain  in  the  day's  work  my  teachers' 
psychology  had  not  mentioned. 

I  was  tired  but  relieved.  Nothing 
dreadful  had  happened  all  day.  And  in 
spite  of  a  far-ofl^  fluttering  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness, I  was  happy,  for  as  I  walked  the 
ridge  road  shadowed  by  over-reaching  oak 
and  walled  by  hazel  and  sumach,  1  saw 
more  vividly  than  ever  the  vision  of  the 
academy  walls,  the  college  campus,  and 
the  wide  world  of  achievement.  I  should 
succeed  with  this  school.'  The  children 
should  love*  me,  the  parents  honor  me  — 
and  better  paying  districts  call  me.  1  had 
a  little  tussle  with  my  conscience  whether 
I  should  give  up  my  well  begun  work  here 
next  year,  and  go  to  a  bigger  school  at 
better  wages. 

In  the  first  day  1  had  discovered  several 
things.    The  biggest  problem  was  — "  How 
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was  I  in  six  hours  a  day  to  teach  eight 
fundamental  branches  of  learning  to  fifty- 
seven  pupils,  and  do  it  according  to  every 
one's  individual  bent?"  I  had  discovered 
that  I  must  have  twenty-seven  recitations 
every  day.  And  with  a  class  of  fifteen  in 
the  fourth  reader  and  fifteen  minutes  for 
recitation,  how  was  I  to  teach  Tommy  to 
follow  his  historical  bent  in  reading,  lead 
Jimmy  to  love  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
and  cultivate  Mary  in  literature,  and  give 
Bob  the  desired  start  in  political  research? 
In  my  dumb,  puzzled  groping  at  that  time 
I  could  see  no  way  of  doing  anything  to 
that  class  but  teach  it  the  fourth  reader. 

A  country  school?  To  be  sure;  but  isn't 
two  thirds  of  the  public  school  system  in 
the  country?  Maybe  there  are  fewer 
pupils  in  some  rural  schools;  and  yet  in 
the  next  school  that  I  taught  I  had  ninety- 
seven,  with  thirty  in  the  primer  class,  and 
a  class  of  algebra  and  physiology  after 
schctol  hours.  And  I  may  add  right  here, 
that  in  all  my  subsequent  teaching  I  found 
in  varying  degree  the  same  difficulties,  the 
same  problems,  as  in  this  first  school. 

I  made  more  discoveries  the  next  day 
and  the  next.  Before  the  week  was  out 
I  had  it  borne  in  on  me  that  to  watch 
fifty-seven  restless,  nondescript  descen- 
dants of  Adam  and  Eve,  Judas  Iscariot, 
Lucretia  Borgia,  and  a  few  other  worthy 
unworthies,  and  at  the  same  time  assign 
and  hear  twenty-seven  recitations  every 
six  hours,  was  a  pretty  big  job.  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  done;  nail  my  flag 
to  the  masthead  of  McGufl'ey's  reader  and 
Ray's  arithmetic,  and  go  in  soul  and  body 
to  fight  human  nature  and  the  demons  of 
ignorance.  1  knew  that  unless  I  taught 
them  to  read,  the  door  would  be  shut  on 
most  of  them.  In  a  few  years  —  three  or 
five  —  nearly  all  of  them  would  be  out  of 
school;  and  unless  they  had  learned  to 
follow  the  printed  page  and  get  its  meaning, 
the  agricultural  paper,  the  mechanics' 
journal,  the  newspaper,  the  religious 
journal,  the  magazine,  would  fail  to  carry 
their  helpful  message  to  them;  and  their 
mental  development  would  be  arrested  at 
the  very  beginning.  I  had  to  teach  them 
how  to  write,  and,  of  course,  1  had  to 
teach  arithmetic.  If  I  didn't  "learn  'em 
to  do  their  sums"  thoroughly  I  would  be 


everlastingly  and  eternally  damned  in  the 
Bean  Ridge  district  —  and  all  adjacent 
territory. 

I  was  glad  when  Friday  and  four  o'clock 
came.  Even  now  1  never  hear  a  clock 
strike  four  that  I  do  not  unconsciously 
lean  back  and  say  "Thank  the  Lord,"  and 
Friday  late  in  the  afternoon  will  be  my 
favorite  day  as  long  as  I  live.  The  school 
had  been  curious  and  quiet  Monday;  not 
so  curious  nor  quiet  Tuesday;  restless 
Thursday;  and  by  Friday  the  noise  had 
grown  to  resemble  the  flight  of  locusts. 
When  the  bell  rang  Friday  at  afternoon 
recess,  Slimmy  came  in  several  minutes 
late;  and,  glancing  out  of  the  window,  I  saw 
Chuck  throwing  up  a  ball  to  get  one  more 
whack  at  it  with  his  bat.  The  B  geography 
class  was  reciting  when  he  sauntered  in 
and  dropped  with  an  audible  thump  into 
his  seat.  When  I  looked  around  I  caught 
a  very  distinct  wink  at  Slimmy.  I  did 
not  say  anything.  I  would  wait  until 
Monday  and  think  it  over. 

As  I  returned  to  my  boarding  place  that 
afternoon  I  felt  more  than  a  faint  sub- 
conscious flutter  of  uneasiness.  1  had 
been  very  kind,  very  reasonable,  and  gentle 
with  the  pupils.  Yet  there  had  been  too 
much  noise  the  last  two  days.  I  must  do 
something  about  it;  and  you  are  always 
uncomfortable  when  you  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

My  days  were  passed  in  aggravated 
anxiety  and  my  nights  in  feverish  dread. 
I  would  dodge  a  member  of  the  school 
board  as  though  he  had  the  bubonic  plague. 
1  expected  every  Friday  to  get  a  request 
to  resign. 

At  length  I  rose  up  and  determined  to 
take  radical  steps.  I  promulgated  a  rule: 
"There  shall  be  no  whispering."  Not  a 
word.  The  slightest  breath  that  shaped 
itself  into  an  audible  request  for  a  "pencil " 
should  be  punished  rigorously.  That 
would  make  it  easy.  Nobody  could  accuse 
me  of  partiality.  Everybody  who  whis- 
pered would  be  kept  in  at  recess. 

This  was  the  middle  of  October.  During 
all  my  worries  and  anxieties  there  had  been 
a  few  consolations  —  at  least  two.  Luke, 
the  thin-faced,  underfed,  shabby  boy  in 
the  back  seat  in  the  aisle  row,  ate  up  his 
studies  like  a  locust  on  angtefO  Jimb.     I 
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never  saw  such  a  fierce  passion  for  knowl- 
edge. He  heeded  everything  I  said  with 
worshipful  attention,  and  attacked  every 
lesson  as  though  it  were  a  personal  enemy 
of  mine  to  be  demolished.  And  Eudora 
watched  with  ever  constant  vigilance  to 
meet  my  expectations  of  her.  She  learned 
quite  as  readily  as  Luke,  but  hers  was  a 
sort  of  joyous  effort;  she  revelled  in  her 
studies;  and  was  happiest  when  some  task 
led  her  imagination  far  afield.  She  had 
never  offended  in  the  slightest;  never  by 
word  or  act,  not  even  by  accident,  had  she 
disturbed  the  faintest  ripple  of  order. 

I  had  promulgated  the  no-whispering 
order  on  a  Monday  morning.  Everything 
had  been  quiet.  I  started  to  let  the  school 
out  for  the  morning  recess.  I  had  not 
seen  nor  heard  a  whisper.  Arthur  Bott- 
ler's hand  flew  up ;  Arthur  Bottler's  meddle- 
some voice  piped  out: 

"  Eudora  whispered!" 

Eudora  turned  very  pale,  her  eyes  went 
down  to  her  desk,  and  then  sought  mine 
in  a  sort  of  scared  appeal. 

"Did  you?"  1  asked. 

"  Yes  —  I  asked  Mary  for  her  arith- 
metic."   Mary  was  her  seatmate. 

"Then  I  guess  you  will  have  to  stay  in." 

A  deep  flush  of  shame  and  mortification 
spread  over  her  sensitive  face;  her  lips 
trembled  —  Eudora,  who  had  never  been 
punished  in  school,  was  the  first  victim  of 
my  new  iron-clad  rule,  while  all  the 
rest,  guying,  laughing,  boisterous  ones, 
passed  out  whooping  and  yelling. 

Eudora's  head  slowly  sank  upon  the  desk 
before  her;  and  her  shoulders  rose  and  fell 
in  a  slow  sob.  She  had  tried  so  hard  to 
be  perfect;  she  had  wanted  to  do  exactly 
right  with  me;  just  as  I  had  hoped  to  be 
perfect  before  the  district  —  and  we  had 
both  failed. 

Wrath  smoldered  in  me  all  the  rest  of  the 
day;  the  raw  sort  of  wrath  that  comes 
when  you  feel  yourself  one  third  in  the 
wrong  and  two  thirds  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances. I  surely  kept  a  vigilant  eye, 
for  by  the  evening's  recess  I  had  garnered 
eighteen  whispers  in  a  little  note  book, 
and  read  the  names  and  ordered  them  to 
remain  in. 

Things  drifted  after  that.  There  were 
periods  of  calm;  and  again  tempestuous 


times  when  things  approached  the  riot 
stage.  I  invent^  a  number  of  original 
forms  of  moral  suasion. 

One  by  one  I  had  forsaken  the  tenets  of 
my  teachers'  psychology  until  all  were 
abandoned  but  one  —  I  clung  to  that. 
Never  inflict  corporal  punishment.  The 
teacher  who  can  not  govern  without  the 
rod  should  resign.  That  was  deeply 
ground  into  me.  1  did  not  want  to  resign, 
and  so  I  invented  other  punishments  in- 
stead of  the  rod. 

My  first  big  contact  with  parenthood 
occurred  the  week  before  Thanksgiving. 
I  had  vowed  that  no  matter  what  happened 
I  would  not  use  physical  violence.  But 
I  think  the  school  knew  me  better  than  I 
knew  myself,  or  things  would  have  been 
worse  than  they  were.  Slimmy  and 
Chuck  and  several  others  had  been 
baiting  me,  slowly,  cautiously,  but  con- 
stantly encroaching  a  little  here  and  there. 
Slimmy  took  the  lead,  for  he  was  the 
largest  —  much  larger  and  older  than  I. 

The  boys  had  been  slow  about  coming 
in  when  the  bell  rang.  They  tarried  a 
little  longer  each  time. 

One  day  Slimmy  stayed  out  ten  minutes. 

At  the  evening  recess,  I  remarked: 

"  Slimmy  may  remain  in  to  make  up  for 
the  time  he  lost  at  noon." 

Slimmy  gave  Chuck  a  wink,  and  de- 
liberately got  up  and  went  out.  I  saw 
several  violet  rays  before  my  eyes,  but 
held  in.  When  I  dismissed  at  four,  I 
stationed  myself  at  the  door,  and  asked 
Slimmy  to  keep  his  seat. 

Slimmy  kept  it.  "Now,"  I  said,  drop- 
ping psychological  formulas,  "you  will 
apologize  in  the  morning  for  your  dis- 
obedience —  do  it  before  the  whole  school, 
or  you  will  take  your  books  and  go  home 
and  not  come  back." 

Slimmy  took  his  books.  But  early  next 
morning  his  father  came  back. 

He  began  to  talk  like  a  man  who  is 
looking  for  trouble  and  does  not  want 
any  excuse  for  not  having  it.  He  laid  the 
law  down  flat  that  his  boy  was  coming 
back  to  school  and  was  not  going  to  apolo- 
gize. The  other  boys  had  stayed  out  late 
at  recess  and  never  been  kept  in;  and  his 
boy  was  just  as  good  as  any  of  them  — 
and  1  couldn't  run  any  "  Sandy"  over  him. 
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I  tried  to  explain,  and  at  the  same  time  • 
make  it  clear  that  Slimmy  was  not  coming 
back.  The  interview  began  to  take  a 
rather  serious  turn.  I  am  glad  that  I 
never  found  out  what  the  result  would 
have  been  if  Melvin  Robins,  the  president 
of  the  board,  had  not  arrived  just  then. 

Robins  had  heard  from  his  children 
about  the  "Slimmy"  affair,  had  guessed 
there  would  be  trouble,  and  had  ridden 
over.  He  jumped  off  his  horse  and  began 
to  talk;  the  gist  of  it  was  that  Slimmy 
would  do  exactly  what  the  teacher  said, 
or  stay  out.  And  moreover  Slimmy's 
father  would  stay  off  the  school  premises. 
Slimmy's  father  left,  and  Slimmy  spent 
the  rest  of  the  winter  hunting  rabbits  and 
telling  the  boys  what  he  was  going  to  do 
to  me. 

Expelling  Slimmy  checked  the  stream 
of  disorder  a  little  but  did  not  stop  it. 
Trouble  accumulated  at  compound  in- 
terest. I  was  working  feverishly  trying  to 
help  the  school,  trying  until  my  eyes  ached 
to  get  the  classes  ahead,  and  encourage 
the  backward  ones.  Yet  every  day  things 
happened  that  sent  me  home  in  a  torment 
of  failure. 

1  worried  over  all  these  things,  individu- 
ually  and  collectively.  Each  offered  a 
problem  for  settlement,  each  added  to  the 
miserable  uncertain  feeling  that  something 
had  to  be  done  about  it  —  and  that  it 
was  not  nearly  all  right  with  the  world. 
But  the  worst  of  it  was  my  ideals  had 
toppled,  and  the  vision  was  gone. 

The  unruly  spirit  had  been  gaining  a 
little  all  the  time.  Chuck,  who  knew  and 
cared  less  about  books  than  a  rat  does 
about  roses,  had  given  me  constant  trouble. 
Outwardly  conforming  to  my  directions, 
his  impudence  and  suUenness  in  the  school 
room,  his  bullying  on  the  playground,  gave 
me  constant  trouble.  Since  Slimmy  was 
expelled,  he  was  the  leader.  Though  there 
were  older  boys,  he  was  chunky,  very 
muscular,  and  weighed  a  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds. 

Friday  all  day  I  felt  a  vague  uneasiness. 
I  had  seen  looks  between  Chuck  and  some 
of  the  other  big  boys  that  1  did  not  like. 
After  the  evening  recess,  when  I  rang 
the  bell,  the  girls  and  some  small  boys 
came  trooping  in.    The  big  boys,  fifteen 


of  them,  did  not  come.  1  waited  five, 
ten  minutes.  Then  they  came  straggling 
in  from  the  woods.  Some  of  them  looked 
sheepish,  some  looked  as  though  they  were 
not  well  pleased  with  themselves.  But 
Chuck  puffed  and  slammed  the  books 
about  his  desk  in  a  self-gratified  way.  1 
did  not  say  anything  but  looked  them 
over  carefully  to  see  that  they  were  all  in. 

They  were  all  there  but  Luke,  my  prize 
scholar. 

f  called  the  first  class  and,  while  it  was 
at  the  board,  sauntered  back  to  Jim 
Coggins's  desk. 

"Jim,"  I  said  in  an  undertone,  "where 
is  Luke  Elton?" 

Jim  squirmed  a  little  uneasily  in  his 
seat  —  "  I  dunno  —  went  home  1  reckon." 

"  Why? ''  The  question  went  quick  and 
straight. 

"  Oh,  I  dunno  —  1  think  he  said  he 
wasn't  feeling  very  well." 

1  was  distinctly  uneasy.  1  skipped  the 
next  three  recitations  and  dismissed  at 
three  o'clock.  1  would  interview  the  boys 
about  being  late,  Monday  morning. 

I  closed  the  school  house  hastily  and 
started  off  down  the  ridge  road  toward 
Elton's.  The  farther  I  went  the  more 
uneasy  I  became,  and  the  faster  I  walked. 
1  had  not  gone  a  mile  when  I  saw  Luke 
ahead  of  me.  He  was  walking  very 
slowly.     I  ran  forward. 

His  lip  was  cut  and  blood  was  over  his 
face  and  clothes;  his  face  was  bruised  and 
already  his  eyes  were  swollen  shut,  and 
there  was  an  ugly  mark  on  his  neck  at  the 
base  of  the  skull.  I  took  him  to  the 
creek  and  washed  his  face  and  then  took 
him  home. 

I  went  for  a  doctor,  who  said  on  exami- 
nation that  the  boy's  weakened  system 
and  nervousness  were  likely  to  make  his 
hurts  serious. 

As  1  went  home  1  turned  to  the  right 
and  stopped  at  Coggins's.  Jim  was  out 
in  the  field  shucking  com  from  the  shock. 
.  1  headed  straight  toward  him  and  Jim 
saw  something  in  the  way  1  came  that 
made  his  feet  restless  to  run. 

"Jim,"  1  was  in  easy  reach  before  I 
spoke,  "what  happened  to  Luke  Elton?" 

Jim  made  just  one  halting  evasion  and 
then  he  told"  it  eagerly. 
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Oh,  it  was  a  horrid  story.  It  made  my 
blood  boil  —  as  it  would  yours,  and  I'll 
save  you  the  boiling  by  not  telling  it. 

"  I  didn't  have  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
whimpered  Jim,  "none  of  us  did  but 
Chuck." 

"No,"  I  said,  "you  great,  cowardly 
brute,  you  infamous  gang  of  brutes! 
—  you  stood  by  and  saw  him  do  that." 

Sunday  evening  I  went  out  into  the 
thicket,  and  selected  ten  young  hickory 
sprouts  of  last  year's  growth,  nearly  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  big  end,  four  feet 
long,  smooth  and  straight. 

Then  I  went  to  bed  and  slept  better 
than  I  had  in  months. 

I  was  at  the  school  house  early  next 
morning,  and  smuggled  the  gads  in  Without 
any  of  the  pupils  seeing.  1  hid  them  on 
the  floor  behind  my  desk. 

When  school  was  called  there  was  a 
slight  sense  of  uneasiness,  but  Chuck  was  in 
his  seat,  impudent  and  self-assured  as  ever. 
I  saw  him  wink  at  several  of  the  boys. 

Without  any  preliminaries  1  said: 

"Chuck,  come  up  here." 

Chuck  did  not  budge.  Instead,  I  saw 
him  bracing  his  feet  under  the  desk.  I 
waited  about  ten  seconds  and  then  went 
after  him. 

When  I  had  landed  him  on  the  platform 
by  my  desk,  I  laid  him  face  downward 
and  took  off  his  coat.  He  was  thoroughly 
scared  by  that  time.  This  was  a  new  sort 
of  moral  suasion. 

"Stand  up!"  I  ordered.     He  stood. 

I  brought  out  that  bundle  of  hickory 
gads,  and  two  of  them  were  shredded  like 
hemp  strings  when  I  was  done. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  when  1  had  deposited  the 
limp  and  lacerated,  moaning,  whimpering 
young  brute  in  his  seat,  "Tom  Murphy, 
I  want  you  next." 

I  called  three  others  —  big  boys  that 
1  had  learned  were  implicated.  I  used  one 
gad  apiece  on  them. 

When  it  was  finished  the  school  was 
scarcely  breathing.  There  was  not  a 
sound  but  the  suppressed  moans  of 
Chuck. 

"Now,"  I  said,  with  very  effective 
affection  in  my  tones,  "  if  ever  one  of  you 
vulgar,  bulldozing  brutes  is  guilty  of  any- 
thing like  that  again  —  or  even  stand  by 


and  see  it  done,  I'll  beat  you  until  you 
have  to  be  carried  home  in  a  wagon.  And 
go  home  and  tell  your  dads  all  about  if. 
And  also  tell  them  if  they  don't  like  it 
to  come  here  as  quick  as  they  can  get  here 
and  I'll  settle  with  them  in  a  hurry." 

That  was  foolish  —  but  1  was  mad.  It 
was  dangerous.  I  fully  expected  it  to  be 
the  finish  of  me  as  well  as  of  my  career. 

But  they  didn't  come.  And  the  order 
that  I  had  in  that  school  the  rest  of  the 
week  scared  me.  It  was  so  still  that  some- 
times I  listened  to  my  watch  tick  to  see  if  I 
was  not  deaf. 

There  was  trouble  and  annoyance  at 
Bean  Ridge  during  the  rest  of  school;  but 
my  order  was  good.  I  had  quite  as  plenti- 
ful complaints  of  too  much  strictness  as 
1  had  had  the  other  way.  But  I  fought 
it  through. 

Lots  of  times  I  examined  myself  and  felt 
what  a  fearful  failure  I  had  been.  I  could 
scarcely  see  a  thing  of  importance  that  I 
had  accomplished.  And  yet  I  discovered, 
afterward,  that  I  had  taught  a  great  many 
things  that  I  had  not  tried  to  teach.  I 
found  that  a  teacher  teaches  most  uncon- 
sciously; that  he  is  more  valuable,  or 
invaluable,  than  any  of  his  teachings.  1 
discovered  that  what  was  in  me  of  am- 
bition, of  high  ideals,  of  standards  of 
conduct,  somehow  impressed  itself  on  the 
•school.  I  found  that  my  ambition  got 
into  the  brains  of  many  of  the  pupils;  and 
of  that  school,  primitive  and  tempestuous 
as  it  was,  seven  at  least  are  now  holding 
positions  of  high  honor  and  trust;  five  are 
happy  in  useful  professional  work  —  and 
many  others  are  doing  good  honest  living. 
After  all,  it  is  the  teacher  who  is  the  door — 
and  through  his  spirit  the  pupils  are  to 
walk  to  higher  fields  of  hope  and  endeavor. 

I  still  felt  at  the  close  of  school  that  I 
was  an  utter  failure,  that  my  hopes  were 
blasted,  the  vision  gone.  I  would  never 
get  another  school.  I  had  not  had  one 
compliment,  not  one  word  of  encourage- 
ment —  nothing  but  complaint  during  the 
whole  six  months. 

But  when  the  school  was  dismissed, 
Melvin  Robins  to  my  surprise  came  up 
and  shook  hands  with  me. 

"You  ain't  done  near  as  bad  as  some 
beginners,"  he  said,  encouragingly^ 
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THE  simplification  of  muni- 
cipal government  that  began 
twelve  years  ago  with  the 
"Galveston  plan"  and  the 
"  Des  Moines  plan"  of  govern- 
ment by  commission  has  found  hearty 
acceptance  among  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
such  cities  are  now  managing  their  affairs 
under  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment. Larger  communities  are  adopting 
the  plan  as  its  success  is  repeatedly  demon- 
strated. Jersey  City,  with  a  population 
of  267,779,  accepted  the  new  system  at  the 
municipal  election  last  April,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  municipalities  under 
commission  government. 

A  still  newer  type  of  management,  that 
is  perhaps  especially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  smaller  communities,  is  beginning  to  be 
copied.  This  is  the  "city  manager  plan," 
which  was  first  successfully  operated  in 
Staunton,  Va.,  beginning  five  years  ago. 
This  experiment  was  described  in  the 
World's  Work  for  December,  1911. 
Probably  the  ideal  man  for  city  manager 
is  a  practical  engineer,  for  the  problems  of 
municipal  efficiency  are  largely  engineering 
and  business  problems.  The  success  of  the 
plan  in  Staunton  is  credited  principally  to 
the  selection  of  an  engineer  for  the  task, 
and  most  of  the  cities  that  have  elected 
to  try  the  method  have  also  chosen  an 
engineer  for  the  job. 

Thus,  when  Hancock,  Mich.,  a  year 
ago,  accepted  the  city  manager  plan,  the 
mayor  chose  Mr.  William  W.  Stockly  to 
carry  out  its  purposes.  The  following 
account  of  his  administration  is  condensed 
from  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in 
Michigan: 

Mr.  William  W.  Stockly  is  a  shrewd  Yankee 
of  mature  years  and  experience;  a  civil  en- 
gineer who  has  run  railroads  through  the 
rockiest  portions  of  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  and  a  man  whose  knowledge  of 
municipal  engineering,  gleaned  from  many 
years'  service,  is  more  extensive  than  that  of 


any  other  local  man  who  could  have  been 
chosen  for  the  post.  He  is  honest,  insistent 
upon  efficiency,  ambitious,  and  impartial  — 
and  he  has  never  dabbled  in  politics.  His 
salary  was  fixed  at  1^3,000  —  an  unheard-of 
sum  for  a  municipal  officer  in  a  city  of  9,000 
people,  but  there  was  comparatively  little 
"knocking." 

Mr.  Stockly*s  first  act  —  or,  more  properly, 
his  first  attempt  to  act  —  was  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  water  rentals,  which  had  fallen 
several  thousand  dollars  in  arrears.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  patrons  of  the  public  should 
not  pay  their  bills  as  promptly  and  as  will- 
ingly as  patrons  of  private  corporations.  With 
a  monkey-wrench  as  his  emblem  of  authority, 
he  set  out,  after  due  notice,  upon  his  task  of 
shutting  off  the  water  from  the  premises  of 
those  who  had  refused  to  pay  up.  Certain 
influential  men  objected,  and  they  began 
immediately  a  series  of  bitter  attacks  upon  the 
city  manager  that  are  still  continued.  Mr. 
Stockly  went  his  way,  however,  performing 
to  the  very  best  of  his  ability  the  duties  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  him.  He  established  a 
systematic  collection  of  garbage  which  had 
never  before  been  known  in  Hancock.  There- 
tofore garbage  had  been  permitted  to  accumu- 
late during  the  fall  and  winter,  to  be  hauled 
away  when  it  got  too  noisome  in  the  spring. 
If  people  wanted  to  be  clean  and  to  avoid 
breeding  germs  upon  their  premises,  they  were 
compelled  to  engage  a  dray  at  exorbitant  cost 
to  remove  their  garbage.  A  contract  for  the 
collection  of  garbage  was  let  to  the  owner  of  a 
number  of  teams;  every  resident  was  compelled 
to  provide  a  suitable  utensil  for  the  storage  of 
the  garbage,  and  Hancock  saved  in  doctors' 
bills  last  summer  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
innovation. 

Mr.  Stockly  placed  the  ban  on  surface 
closets;  insisted  that  foreign  residents  refrain 
from  making  cattlepens  and  pigsties  of  their 
basements;  rooted  insanitary  bakeries  out 
of  basements;  compelled  citizens  to  make  use 
of  the  sewers  in  preference  to  open  ditches; 
saw  that  the  streets  were  swept  and  sprinkled, 
and  that  the  germ-laden  dust  should  have  as 
little  opportunity  as  possible  to  circulate. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  winter's  mass  of  snow 
and  ice  departed,  leaving  its  usual  deposit  of 
filth,  he  had  men  out  with  hose  ^d  scrub 
brushes,  scouring  the  pavements.    The  alleys 
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—  that  for  long  had  been  storage  places  for 
undisturbed  debris  from  stores  and  from  meat, 
fruit,  and  grocery  houses — were  made  passable 
and  presentable. 

He  found  that  the  water  department  had 
been  made  a  haven  for  political  favorites.  He 
discharged  the  chief  engineer,  imported  an  en- 
gineer from  a  neighboring  village,  and  dis- 
missed three  other  men  whose  chief  duty  had 
been  to  draw  their  pay.  All  the  men  had 
"friends";  most  of  them  had  supported  the 
administration.  Of  course,  someone  went  to 
the  mayor,  but  he  gave  them  little  satisfac- 
tion.    "Stockly  was  running  things." 

Mr.  Stockly  did  not  fill  the  places  of  the  de- 
posed men  —  he  did  not  need  to.  He  estab- 
lished the  unit  system  in  the  boiler  room,  and 
insisted  that  every  pound  of  coal  be  forced  to 
produce  its  proper  amount  of  steam.  The  old- 
timers  laughed  at  the  idea  of  weighing  coal  and 
measuring  steam  and  making  out  reports 
and  all  the  other  "flub-dubbery."  But 
Hancock  had  annually  bought  an  entire  cargo 
of  coal,  as  much  as  one  of  the  smaller  freight 
boats  could  bring  up  from  down  the  lakes. 
Mr.  Stockly  proved  that  there  was  plenty  of 
coal  to  last  over  a  season,  and  Hancock  did 
not  expend  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars  for 
coal  last  spring.  He  also  invested  fifty  dollars 
in  new  valves  for  a  "worthless"  pump,  and  the 
engine  is  now  lifting  as  much  water  as  it  did 
when  new,  and  the  principal  pump,  after  being 
thoroughly  overhauled,  is  now  being  used  only 
part  time. 

Hancock  had  had  a  smoke  ordinance  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  was  a  dead-letter.  The 
most  flagrant  violator  was  the  city  hall  itself. 
Mr.  Stockly  endeavored  to  enforce  the  smoke 
ordinance,  until  he  found  the  mayor  and  clerk 
had  neglected  to  sign  it. 

Many  merchants  in  Hancock  used  the 
sidewalks  as  display  grounds  for  their  wares. 
Pedestrians,  when  there  was  not  room  on  the 
sidewalks,  took  to  the  gutter.  Mr.  Stockly 
banished  the  sidewalk  obstructions;  moved 
display  cases  back  of  their  owners'  property 
line,  and  restored  to  the  people  their  own. 

Hancock  occupies  a  beautiful  site  midway 
up  the  slope  of  a  rugged  hill  that  towers  seven 
hundred  feet  from  the  level  of  Portage  Lake. 
Angling  up  the  hill  to  the  portals  of  the  city  is 
Front  Street.  Formerly  it  twisted  and  turned, 
narrowed  and  widened,  slanted  and  bulged. 
When  a  freshet  came  along  huge  slabs  of  the 
old  plank  sidewalk  which  lined  it  on  one  side 
would  be  washed  over  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
to  the  flats  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  below.  Mr. 
Stockly  condemned  a  corner  of  a  leading 
citizen's  property  which  caused  one  of  the  most 


abrupt  angles.  Tne  leading  citizen  objected 
and  went  over  to  the  "ant is."  Mr.  Stockly 
went  ahead  with  the  work.  When  it  is  com- 
pleted, Hancock  will  have  a  wide,  straight 
avenue,  gradually  leading  up  from  the  bridge 
which  connects  the  city  with  Houghton,  and 
which  will  be  a  "gateway"  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Mr.  Stockly  never  was  and  never  can  be  a 
politician;  a  hundred  men  in  Hancock  might 
have  been  chosen  who  would  have  held  the 
job,  satisfied  the  public  in  general,  and  not 
made  a  single  enemy.  Stockly,  handicapped 
as  he  has  been  by  his  rough-hewn  personality, 
lost  public  support  at  the  election  on  April 
1st.  But  his  work  has  not  been  a  failure  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  physical  Hancock.  It 
is  a  better  place,  a  cleaner  place,  a  healthier 
place.  Five  playgrounds,  among  other  monu- 
ments, will  remain  as  a  tribute  to  the  general 
manager  who  "failed." 

Hickory,  a  busy  little  furniture  manu- 
facturing town  in  North  Carolina,  is  the 
latest  city  to  adopt  the  Staunton  plan. 
The  population  of  Hickory  is  about 
four  thousand.  A  correspondent  there 
writes  that 

Our  new  commission  charter  was  enacted  at 
law  on  the  17th  of  March  and  our  fii'st  primary 
election  will  be  held  on  April  21st,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  regular  municipal  election  oi\ 
April  28th. 

Our  new  form  of  government  is  similar  to 
that  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  in  that  the  business  of 
the  city  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  city  manager, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  four  city  council- 
men  and  a  mayor,  all  elected  at  large.  The 
city  manager  will  be  employed  by  the  city 
council,  and  must  give  all  his  time  to  the 
city's  business.  His  term  of  office  will  be  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  city  council.  The  mayor 
and  city  council  must  meet  once  a  week  and 
will  receive  only  a  nominal  salary. 

Our  plan  embraces  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum and  the  recall  both  as  to  elective  offices 
and  legislation;  publicity  in  all  public  affairs; 
monthly  itemized  statements  of  receipts  and 
expenditures;  control  of  public  schools;  sub- 
stitution of  school  visitors  for  school  directors; 
abolition  of  fee  system;  and  automatic  col- 
lection of  taxes. 

These  experiments  in  simpler  and  more 
business-like  administration  of  municipal 
business  are  encouragingly  successful .  The 
rapid  acceptance  of  them  by  other  cities 
is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  new  demand  for 
efficiency  in  government. 
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NOT  long  ago  a  man  came  into 
this  office  in  search  of  informa- 
tion about  land.  He  wanted 
to  leave  the  city  for  the  soil. 
He  had  spent  six  months  look- 
ing for  a  place  to  settle.  He  had  looked  in 
many  districts,  among  others  in  that  part 
of  Central  Illinois  shown  in  black  on  the 
map,  and  in  a  part  of  Alabama  shown  in 
white.  He  had  wasted  much  in  railroad 
fare  because  he  had  not  decided  whether 


in  nothing  else.  That  is  constructive 
speculation,  and  the  chief  risk  of  the 
speculation  will  be  that  the  person  who 
tries  it  may  not  be  able  to  carry  it  through. 
Almost  always  the  land  will  do  its  part. 

The  land  shown  in  black  on  the  map  is 
$125  land.  Except  in  the  irrigated  West, 
land  that  sells  for  ?  100  an  acre  is  part  of 
a  developed  farm  in  a  region  where  the 
markets,  schools,  roads,  etc.,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  are  well  developed.    The 


WHERE    LAND   IS   HIGH   AND   WHERE    IT   IS    LOW 
SHOWING    BY  COUNTIES  THE   AVERAGE    PRICE    PER   ACRE   OF   LAND    CLASSED  AS   FARMING   LAND 


he  wanted  to  go  forward  to  the  land  or 
forward  to  the  farm  —  whether  he  wanted 
to  engage  in  speculation,  or  to  acquire 
and  maintain  an  established  business. 

The  land  shown  in  white  on  the  map  sells 
for  less  than  $10  an  acre,  and  that  usually 
means  land  and  little  else;  in  other  words, 
few  schools,  roads,  telephones,  markets,  etc. 
To  buy  such  land,  to  build  it  up,  and  to  help 
build  up  a  community  with  it  will  yield 
great  profits  in  increasing  land  values  if 


risk  and  effort  on  such  a  farm  are  less 
than  on  the  other  kind.  The  speculative 
return  is  more  limited,  also.  The  two 
kinds  of  investments  call  for  different 
types  of  men.  Different  roads  lead  for- 
ward to  the  land  and  forward  to  the  farm. 
One  who  wishes  to  go  to  the  country  should 
look  well  and  see  which  road  he  wishes  to 
take,  particulariy  since  there  is  another 
road  which  leads  to  the  "estates"  where 
men  spend  their  city-made  money. 
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OREGON  ORGANIZING  COUNTRY  CHILDREN 


BY 

MUSA  GEER 


LESS  than  ten  years  ago,*  State 
Superintendent  Alderman,  in  a 
little  Yamhill  County  school  in 
Oregon,  saw  the  children  of  the  school 
taking  up  a  collection  to  buy  popcorn. 
At  the  same  time,  he  saw  a  plot  of  vacant 
ground  near  the  school  house,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  they  might  better 
raise  the  popcorn  than  buy  it. 

From  that  idea  60,000  children  have 
become  better  citizens.  They  have  raised 
not  only  popcorn,  but  chickens,  pigs, 
melons,  potatoes,  asters,  roses,  almost 
every  thing  that  grows. 

The  State  Bankers'  Association,  when 
they  heard  of  the  idea,  called  it  "earth 
education"  and  lent  their  aid  to  it.  Two 
years  later,  Mr.  O.  M.  Plummer,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Portland  Union 
Stock  Yards,  became  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  children's  work  and,  through 
his  organization,  helped  to  publish  fifty 
thousand  copies  of  a  booklet  that  gave 
practical  and  scientific  information  on 
"How  to  Raise  Prize- Winning  Pigs." 
At  the  same  time,  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Portland  put  out  a  similar  publication 
on  "Boys  and  Girls  on  the  Egg  Problem." 
Both  these  booklets  were  distributed  to 
the  pupils  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Superintendent  Alderman  wrote  the 
teachers  a  letter  in  which  he  said: 

Ask  the  children  if  they  know  how  to  grow 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  corn,  etc.  Ask  how  many 
of  them  like  watemielons  or  muskmelons.  Ask 
them  if  they  know  how  to  feed  chickens;  if 
they  know  that  if  they  buy  three  settings  of 
eggs  from  one  neighbor  and  three  hens  from 
another,  and  in  March  put  the  two  together, 
they  will  probably  raise  some  prize  winners 
for  the  fair.  The  children  of  Oregon  can 
double  the  egg  production  in  three  years. 

A  marvelous  interest .  was  awakened 
in  the  boys  and  girls  of  Oregon.  Gardens 
were  laid  out  at  home  and  at  school. 
Good  work  brought  good  results  and 
gained  the  hearty  support  of  the  parents. 


Many  prejudices  were  broken  down  and, 
without  realizing  it,  the  fathers  learned 
from  the  boys  much  that  was  efficient. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  cooperating  influence 
between  the  Oregon  farmers  and  the 
scientists,  established  the  "extension  farm 
movement."  This  not  only  aids  the 
parents,  but  helps  the  children.  Provi- 
sion was  made  by  the  college  for  a  field 
worker  to  visit  farming  centres  all  over  the 
state.  Information  was  given  out  telling 
about  ways  to  increase  acreage  yield, 
rotation  of  crops,  better  market  facilities, 
more    economical    and    better    cooking. 

The  schools  soon  became  the  social 
centres,  where  a  community  spirit  grew. 
This  year  lantern  slides  and  phonographic 
records  of  the  world's  good  music  will 
instruct  and  entertain  these  gatherings. 

The  Oregon  State  Fair,  in  1912,  spent 
31^3,500  in  prizes  for  school  industrial  work. 
The  railroads  and  electric  lines  gave  free 
transportation  to  all  displays  that  were 
made  by  the  children.  One  little  girl, 
who  lived  off  the  railroad,  wheeled  her 
prize-winning  chickens  two  miles  in  a  baby 
buggy  to  the  fair.  Another  little  girl, 
seven  years  old,  put  thirty  dollars  in  the 
bank  after  the  fair  was  over — her  net 
profits  from  a  fifteen-dollar  prize  on  a 
trained  colt,  a  five-dollar  prize  for  the 
biggest  watermelon,  and  other  cash  prizes 
for  vegetable  displays.  The  best  cake 
was  baked  by  a  twelve-year-old  boy. 

The  Oregon  legislature  of  191 3  passed 
a  measure  providing  an  appropriation  to 
defray  the  expenses  and  salaries  of  two 
industrial  field  workers,  who  are  to  visit 
every  county  in  the  state,  make  a  study 
of  representative  schools  in  every  county, 
and  file  reports  of  existing  conditions  with 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. One  result  of  the  hog-raisihg 
contest  in  1912  was  that  enough  pigs 
were  raised  by  the  boys  and  girls  to  sup- 
ply the  Portland  Union  Stock  Yards  for 
three  months  without  any  outside  help. 
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86. —  Q.  We  think  of  starting  a  meat  mar- 
ket and  grocery  store  in  Brooklet,  Bulloch 
County,  Georgia,  and  of  raising  lots  of  hogs  as 
well.  What  do  you  think  of  the  place  and  the 
plan? 

A,  The  census  of  191  o  gives  the  population 
of  Brooklet  as  361,  which  we  consider  scarcely 
a  large  field  for  the  commercial  side  of  your 
plan.  The  hog-raising  phase  ought  to  be  well 
adapted  to  conditions  in  the  county,  in  con- 
nection with  general  farming.  The  percentage 
of  improved  land  on  farms  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  the  average  value  of  land  has  risen 
from  $4.48  to  nearly  $22  an  acre  in  ten  years. 
We  advise  a  careful  study  of  the  United  States 
Soil  Survey  of  Bulloch  County,  1910,  as  your 
next  step. 

87. —  Q.  I  want  to  take  up  a  Government 
homestead,  but  hardly  know  which  state  to 
choose.  How  would  you  compare  Colorado 
and  Minnesota  for  fruit  raising  or  general 
farming  on  such  lands? 

y^.  Outside  of  the  Government  irrigation 
projects  there  is  to-day  comparatively  little 
homestead  land  that  is  really  valuable  for 
farming,  especially  for  fruit  raising.  Such 
opportunities  as  there  are,  are  likely  to  be 
better  in  Colorado  for  the  specialized  types  of 
agriculture,  and  in  Minnesota  for  general 
farming  and  dairying.  We  suspect  that  the 
traveling  expenses  involved  in  locating  a 
satisfactory  homestead  would  almost  equal 
the  total  cost  of  buying  better  land  that 
could  be  found  with  less  search. 

88. —  Q.  May  I  inquire  about  agricultural 
conditions  in  Sherman  and  Decatur  counties, 
Kansas?  Is  there  sufficient  rainfall,  or  a 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation;  and  what  crops 
are  grown? 

A.  Conditions  in  these  counties  are  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  the  Reconnaissance  Soil 
Survey  of  Western  Kansas,  19 10,  which  you 
can  obtain  free  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  For  more  detailed 
climatic  data  ask  the  Weather  Bureau  at 
Washington  for  Section  38  of  the  Summary  of 
Climatological  Data.  The  chief  crops  and 
their  acreages  in  Sherman  County,  according 
to  the  1 9 10  census,  were:  corn,  171,034  acres; 
wheat,  54,074;  alfalfa,  41,624;  wild  grasses, 
21,553;  coarse  forage,  8,776;  and  oats,  7,388; 
and  in  Decatur  County,  corn,  109,002  acres; 


wheat,  80,771;  coarse  forage,  14,705;  alfalfa, 
8,658;  wild  grass,  6,565;  and  barley,  5,717. 

89. —  Q.  A  friend  and  myself,  both  famil- 
iar with  practical  and  scientific  agricultural 
methods,  think  of  starting  a  farm  on  the  order 
of  the  Taft  Ranch  described  in  the  January 
World's  Work,  though,  of  course,  much 
smaller.  We  wish  to  raise  cattle,  hogs,  horses, 
poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Our  capital 
is  $13,000.  Which  of  the  following  states  do 
you  consider  best  suited  to  our  purpose: 
Arkansas,  Texas,  California,  or  Oregon? 

A,  Either  the  Ozark  country  of  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  or  eastern  Texas  ought  to  supply 
the  necessary  items  of  cheap  land,  mild  climate, 
sufficient  rainfall,  and  sufficient  available 
acreage  to  permit  future  expansion.  Soil  and 
climate  are  excellent  in  California  and  western 
Oregon,  but  prices  are  likely  to  be  prohibitive. 
In  our  opinion,  the  success  of  the  Taft  Ranch 
depends  as  much  upon  the  magnitude  of  its 
operations  as  upon  any  other  element.  As 
$13,000  is  probably  a  small  fraction  of  the 
investment  it  represents,  you  are,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  somewhat  handicapped. 
However,  many  of  the  details  of  management 
on  the  Taft  place  should  prove  successful  on 
other  farms  whether  large  or  small. 

90. —  Q.  Please  advise  what  a  young  mar-, 
ried  man,  in  danger  of  losing  a  $2,000 
position  through  a  change  in  his  business, 
"should  do  with  $4,500  as  an  investment.  I 
have  a  liking  for  farming,  but  do  you  think 
two  people,  willing  to  work  hard,  could  get  a 
living  from  a  small  farm  for  a  year  or  two, 
looking  toward  success  later? 

A,  We- believe  that  two  people  endowed 
with  health,  a  real  love  for  the  country,  and,  if 
possible,  some  farm  knowledge,  could  make  a 
success  of  farming  with  $4,500  in  several  parts 
of  the  country,  but  it  is  for  you  to  choose 
whether  your  investment  shall  be  in  this 
direction  or  along  financial  lines.  We  frankly 
believe  that  a  good  farm  will  give  greater 
returns  for  the  amount  invested  than  the 
strongest  4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  bonds,  but, 
of  course,  the  payjng  ability  of  the  farm  de- 
pends on  the  investor  himself,  whereas  the 
return  from  stocks  and  bonds  does  not.  You 
must  expect,  however,  to  take  at  least  two 
years,  and  probably  four  or  five,  to  get  really 
established.    '  r~^  1 
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II  Grand  Canon 

of  the  Yellowstone 

this  summer 

You  have  not**Secn  America'* 
until  you  have  made  a  visit  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park, 
It  is  a  natural  wonderiand,  un- 
equaled,  comprised  of  geysers, 
canons,  waterfalls,  mountains 
and  many  other  sights  that  re- 
commend it  to  the  summer 
tourist. 

It  is  easily  accessible  by  way  of  the 
Western  entrance,  Yellowstone,  Mon- 
tana, as  a  side  trip  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
Ogden,  or  Pocatello,  during  the  Park 
Season,  June  16th  to  September  16th. 
Stage  tours  through  the  Park  are  ar- 
ranged to  accommodate  visitors  who 
must  see  the  most  in  the  shortest  time. 

See  Denver,  Estes  Park  and  Salt  Lake 
City  enroute  to  the  Park  without  addi- 
tional expense  by  traveling  via 
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HOW  TO  BUY  AUTOMOBILE  OILS 


It  is  high  time  that  the  motorist  knows  about  the 
lubricating  oil  he  uses  on  his  car. 

It  is  not  enough  to  ask  for  a  reliable  brand  by  name. 
The  name  of  the  brand  is  of  little  use  unless  the  motorist 
has  some  way  of  knowing  that  he  gets  the  oil  he  asks  for. 

The  better  class  of  dealers  are  quite  punctilious. 
They  will  either  supply  the  oil  asked  for,  or  frankly  say 
they  do  not  carry  it.  But,  unfortunately,  the  auto- 
mobile field  is  well  supplied  with  dealers  of  another 
sort.  They  have  a  habit  of  supplying  from  one  barrel 
as  many  different  brands  of  oil  as  the  motorists  call  for. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  saying  amongst  this  class  of  trade 
that  the  employee  who  can't  supply  from  the  same 
barrel  any  oil  that  is  asked  for  will  quickly  lose  his  job. 

Unfortunately,  oil  bought  from  the  barrel  is  difficult 


to  identify.     So  many  oils  are  practically  alike  in  color 
that  the  color  itself  furnishes  no  safe  guide. 

At  present,  the  motorist's  best  safeguard  is  to  do  just 
what  he  does  in  buying  a  trademarked  grocery  product, 
buy  in  the  original  package. 

Practically  every  known,  trademarked  brand  of  oil 
is  sold  in  barrels,  half-barrels  and  in  5  and  1  gallon  tins. 
The  name  is  on  the  containers.  In  most  cases  the 
containers  are  sealed. 

Unless  the  motorist  buys  in  these  original  packages,  he 
has  little  assurance  that  he  is  getting  the  oil  he  asks  for. 

A  proper  lubricating  oil  is  vital  to  the  best  operation 
of  a  motor  car.  But,  you  cannot  feel  safe  in  ordering 
any  brand  of  oil  unless  you  receive  it  in  its  original 
package  with  the  name  plainly  shown. 


HOW  TO  TEST  AUTOMOBILE  OILS 


There  is  no  reason  why  the  automobile  owner  should 
not  make  a  personal  test  of  automobile  oils  and  find 
out  for  himself  the  quality  of  lubricants  he  is  buying 
for  his  car. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Charles  E.  Miller,  an  au- 
thority on  lubricants,  had  some  interesting  things  to 
say  in  a  recent, issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  In  this 
article  Mr.  Miller  gives  some  simple  directions  for 
ascertaining  the  qualities  of  lubricating  oils  without 
the  use  of  a  chemist's  testing  apparatus. 

"To  determine  the  presence  of  solid  impurities  in 
the  oil,  kerosene  is  added  to  half  a  tumbler  of  oil  until 
the  whole  becomes  quite  thin.  The  mixture  is  then 
passed  through  filter  paper  or  ordinary  white  blotting 
paper,  and  after  all  the  oil  has  passed  through  the  paper 
is  washed  with  kerosene;  the  residue  on  the  paper,  if 
any,  will  show  if  the  oil  had  any  solid  impurities.  Im- 
purities may  also  be  roughly  detected  by  smearing  a 
piece  of  writing  paper  with  oil  and  holding  it  against 
the  light;  if  the  oil  is  free  from  solid  impurities  the 
blot  will  be  equally  transparent  throughout  —  other- 
wise the  solid  particles  will  show.    The  oil  must  not 


resinify;  to  test  it  in  this  respect,  pour  it  into  a  shallow 
dish  and  leave  in  a  warm  place  about  a  week.  There 
must  not  be  the  slightest  crust  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

"Another  way  to  test  it  is  by  mixing  it  with  fumes 
of  nitric  acid;  if  the  oil  is  pure,  a  thick  mass  will  form 
in  a  few  hours,  while  resinifying  oil  will  remain  thin. 
Acids  are  very  injurious  impurities  in  lubricating  oil, 
since  in  time  they  attack  the  machine  parts  lubricated. 
To  test  for  them  copper  oxide  or  copper  ash  is  added 
to  the  oil  in  a  glass  vessel;  acid-free  oil  retains  its 
original  color,  while  if  it  contains  acid  it  becomes 
greenish  or  bluish.  Still  another  test  is  to  drop  the  oil 
on  a  sheet  of  copper  or  brass  and  leave  it  there  for  a 
week;  if  the  oil  contains  acid  there  will  be  a  green 
spot  on  the  metal.  Blue  litmus  paper  dipped  in  acid- 
free  oil  stays  blue,  but  becomes  red  if  the  oil  contains 
acid.  A  good  oil  must  be  greasy  in  order  to  have  good 
lubricating  qualities;  to  find  which  of  several  oils  is 
best  in  this  respect  place  a  few  drops  of  the  different 
oils  on  a  smooth,  slightly  inclined  metal  or  glass  sheet; 
the  drop  of  the  best  oil  will  travel  furthest  in  a  given 
time." 
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V  a  Small  Manuf  acti 
ces  Every  Minute  Cc 


operator  of  a  small 
plant  in  Chicago,  used 
t  half  her  time  in  an- 
id  the  other  half  of  the 
;  magazines  and  news- 
calls  she  saves  hours  of 
me,  by  filling  in  custo- 
statements,  and  address- 
helps  the  shipping  clerk 


by  filling  in  all  of  the  ne 
tags — saves  days  of  t 
addressing  circulars,  ( 
cards,  etc.,  to  be  sent 
prospects  and  customers, 
detail  from  the  secret 
addressing  notices  and  fil 
checks  to  the  stockholdei 

And    all   of  this  work 
accurately  handled  on  th 


HEINE  SAhETY  BOIL 


3f  your  list,  how  you  are  addressing  it  at  the  present  time,  how 
mples  of  your  forms.    Then  our 
)epartment  will  tell  you  just  how 
jRAPH  can  be  applied  to  your 
particular  needs. 

Addretaograpli    Compuiy 

902  W.  Vu  Bird  Street 

CUcafo 
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[N   1847 

^  silver  plate  was  v  ^f^ 

an  experiment,  but  the  ^  ^|  jm 
test  or  time  has  proved  the 
value  of  the  discovery  made  by 
Rogers  Bros.  The  quality  or  this  fi 
ana  genuine  electro-silver  plate  is  s 
to  be  found  in  the  original  brand 

IMF  ROGERS  BROS.® 

"SUperTlatethat  Wears** 

The    characteristic   beauty  of   this   ware 
well  illustrated   in  the  '*01d  G>lony**   ar 
"Cromwell"  patterns,  which  preserve  the  chanu 
and  simplicity  of  early  designs,  but  are  ri< 
and  refined  in  the  finish  that  modem  crafts- 
manship  supplies. 

Like  all  1S£?  ROGERS  BROS,  silverware,  they  are  maac 
in  the  heaviest  grade  of  silver  plate,  and  are  backea 
by  the  largest  makers  with  an  unqualified  guarantee 
made  possible  by  an  actual  test  of  over  65  years. 


Sold    by    leading    dealers    everywhere, 
illustrated  catalogue  *'F.  49  '* 


Send    for 


INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY 

SUCCESSOR  TO  MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Hamilton,  Canada 

The  World's  Largest  Makers  o(  Sterling  Silver  and  Plate. 
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Take  a  Victrola  with  you 
when  you  go  away  this  summer 

Whether  you  go  to  the  country,  mountains,  or  sea- 
shore for  the  summer,  or  just  camp  out  for  a  week  or  so, 
you'll  be  glad  of  the  companionship  of  the  Victrola. 

This  wonderful  instrument  enables  you  to  take  with  you 
wherever  you  go  the  most  celebrated  bands,  the  greatest  opera 
artists,  the  most  famous  instrumentalists,  and  the  cleverest 
comedians — to  play  and  sing  for  you  at  your  leisure,  to  provide 
music  for  your  dances,  to  make  your  vacation  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

And  even  if  you  don't  go  away,  a  Victrola  will  entertain  you 
and  give  you  a  delightful  'Vacation"  right  at  home. 

You  can  buy  a  Victrola  for  $15,  $25,  $40,  $50,  $75,  $100,  $150,  $200. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in   the   world 
will  gladly  play  your  favorite  music  and  demonstrate  ^ 

the  Victrola  to  you. 

Victor  Talldng  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  8.  A. 
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Does  Your  Salary 
Grow  With  Your  Needs 

Do  you  want  to  earn   more  ?    You  CAN.     Do  you  want  to 
secure  a  better  position  ?     You  CAN.    Do  you  want  to  follow  some 
line  of  work  that  really  appeals  to  you  ?     You  CAN.      In  your  own 
home   and    spare  time  do  you  want  to  acquire  the  training  that  will 
make  all  this  possible?    You  CAN. 

The  thin^:  for  yoa  to  do  to  learn  kow  ^nmHH^m^mUm^HHmm^im 
yon  can,  is  to  mark  the  attached  coupon 
and  mail  it  today  to  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools.  WUkMrt  chart . 
Mf  7*a  a  puMj  or  pUdaf  jtm  odor  oy 
Migttim  the  L  C  S.  will  explain  just 
.  how  yon  cai  become  proficient  in  some 
dwiM,  well-paid  occupation. 


Thousands  of  other  ambitious  men 
have  won  success  through  I.C.S.help. 
Salary  increases  due  to  I.  C  S  help  are 
Ttlntarilj  reported  at  the  rate  of  over 
400  a  month.     The  I.  C  S.  didn't 
care  where  these  men  lived,  what 
they  did,  what  they  earned,  what 
little  schooling,  cash,  or  spare 
time  they  had — so  long  as 
they  could  read  and  write, 
Opw  twcBtj-     ^^k         and  were  ambitious,  the 
fears  cf         ^^^^        I.  C  S.  way  was  open 
■  paralleled  saccett    ^^^^         —  just  as  it    is 
ia  raiflif  salaries  proTet  ^^^^^  open  to  yoa. 

tl  taMil7eltkeLC.S.ta    ^^ 
m  In  Tout  salary  MtfrawjMr 
Mids.    na  first  step  IS  TOURS- 
m   ^aadaaHOet 


INTERNATIONALCORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

^  Box  81»,     ACRAlfTON,  PA. 

Bxplain,  wiUkoni  hirther  obligation  on  mrpart,  how 
loninnlHy  tor  the  position  before  which  l  mark  X. 


Salei      

laeccrlcal  Engineer 
Elec.  JAgtkUng  Supt. 
tUttrU  Omr  Kaubt 
Electric  Wlreman 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

BaildlncContractor 
ArvkltMtaral  ^nltamam 
Straataral  KaflaMr 
C— >r»t»  CMwtracttoa 
Median.  Enalneer 


BcfrlMnitloa  BsfflaMr 

ClyuEnalneer 
Surrey  or 
■hM  ga»Ttot»ai— t 
Metal  Mlnlnc 
Ln«»«<lT»Flfaaagar. 
StatiomaryEnalneer 
T*stlU  ■aaaftMCarlaf 
Oaa  Encinee 


CiTllSerTlce 

RaUwsr  H«U  a«rk 
Bookkeeplnc 
SteawrapkraTTpmrritlaf 
Window  Trimminc 
Show  Card  Wrianv 
Lcttorlar  A  fliga  Falatiat 
AdTertlaInc 
OMMrtlal  Illaatrallar 
I  ndostrlal  Deslrnln* 
Commercial  Law 
Aataai«fcil«  Baaaiaff 
Teacher 

Envlleh  Branches 
Goad  BarlUh  forCTMrOa* 
Aarlcultnre 
Poultry  Farminc 
naablat  A  StMa  Flttlav 
Rb««iH«talW«rk«r 
■•Ticattoa  Bpaabk 
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451- — Southern.  Q.  I  should  appreciate  your 
advice  in  regard  to  investing  my  savings.  1  have 
been  putting  part  of  my  money  into  insurance,  part 
into  local  real  estate,  and  a  small  monthly  balance  into 
a  savings  bank,  at  4  per  cent.  1  am  told,  however, 
that  by  putting  my  money  into  hundred  dollar  bonds, 
1  can  get  as  much  as  6  per  cent,  just  as  safely  as  I  get 
4  per  cent.     Is  that  true? 

/4.  We  think  there  is  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about  the 
opportunities  for  the  small  investor  to  employ  his 
savings  in  the  purchase  of  hundred  dollar  bonds  at 
relatively  high  interest  rates  and  get  as  much  security 
as  he  would  have  by  depositing  in  a  well  regulated 
savings  bank.  There  is  danger  in  this  advice  being 
flung  about  too  indiscriminately.  It  is  possible  to  find 
^ood  bonds,  issued  in  small  denominations,  and  yield- 
mg  more  than  5  per  cent.,  but  when  you  come  to 
analyze  the  situation,  you  will  find  that  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  kind  of  bonds  possessing  enough 
intrinsic  merit  to  make  them  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  small  and  necessarily  conservative  investor,  does 
not  offer  income  to  exceed  4}  per  cent,  on  the  average. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  an  open  question  whether  the  ad- 
vantage thus  offered  is  really  large  enough  to  repay 
the  inexperienced  investor  for  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility which  direct  investment  carries  with  it  instead 
of  leaving  the  responsibility  with  the  banker  of  trained 
judgment. 

452. —  Foreign.  Q.  Can  you  furnish  me  with  any 
information  as  to  the  results  and  approximate  dates  of 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Industrial  Savings  & 
Loan  Company  of  New  York  which  was  closed  by  the 
State  Banking  Department  about  a  year  ago? 

/^.  The  Superintendent  of  Banks  of  New  York 
State  in  his  last  annual  report  on  savings  and  loan 
companies  had  the  following  to  say  about  the  company 
you  mention.  "The  Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Com- 
pany had  made  large  loans  upon  the  property  in  which 
a  New  Jersey  real  estate  corporation  closely  connected 
with  it,  was  interested,  and  it  became  imperative  to 
close  the  institution,  through  the  inability  of  the  latter 
corporation  to  fulfil  the  contracts  made  with  it,  or  for 
its  benefit.  .  .  .  While  the  property  is  favorably 
located  and  is  believed  to  be  of  substantial  value, 
there  is  so  little  demand  for  suburban  property  at  the 
present  time,  that  considerable  time  will  undoubtedly 
elapse  before  the  liquidation  of  its  affairs  can  be  com- 
pleted. The  amount  that  will  ultimately  be  paid  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  corporation  will  depend  upon 
developments  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  they  will  ultimately  receive 
a  very  considerable  percentage  of  their  claims  and 
that  a  dividend  can  be  paid  before  the  close  of  the 
present  year." 


ing  a  few  thousand  dollars,  just  received  in  life  insur- 
ance. She  wishes  to  put  the  money  in  nothing  but 
what  would  be  considered  safe  and  conservative.  She 
inclines  more  to  the  better  class  of  railroad  bonds  than 
to  other  forms  of  investment.  For  an  investment  of 
$5000,  what  would  you   recommend.^ 

j4.  In  a  case  like  this,  we  consider  the  preference 
for  the  better  class  of  railroad  bonds  a  wise  preference, 
especially  under  prevailing  conditions  in  the  market 
for  such  securities.  Possibly,  you  may  not  be  aware 
that  the  highest  grade  bonds  of  this  class  are  standing 
now  at  lower  prices  than  in  a  good  many  years,  except 
for  the  brief  period  during  the  latter  part  of  1907  and 
the  early  part  of  1908,  when  the  markets  were  in  a 
state  of  panic.  In  fact,  comparison  shows  that  tktre 
are  a  good  many  issues  that  are  now  within  a  fewixi^nts 
of  the  low  prices  recorded  during  that  period  of  dis- 
turbance. For  strictly  conservative  mvestittent  — 
the  kind  of  investment  undoubtedly  called  for  in 
the  case  under  consideration  —  you  could  make 
selections  from  among  bonds  like  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  general  mortgage  4's,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
gold  4's,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  first  4's,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  general  4i's,  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  joint  4's,  Northern  Pacific  prior  lien  4's  and 
Union  Pacific  first  and  land  grant  4's,  with  every 
assurance  that  the  investment  would  be  safe,  and  get 
an  average  net  income  of  pretty  close  to  4}  per 
cent.  A  part  of  the  money  might  also  go  into  good 
municipal  bonds.  This  type  of  investment  is  being 
affected  in  the  same  way  as  railroad  bonds,  and 
offers  some  rather  exceptional  opportunities  for  yield. 
Still  another  part  might  go  into  solid,  first  mortgage 
public  utility  bonds,  on  which  the  income  would  be 
perhaps  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent. 


454. —  Middle  West.  Q.  I  have  usually  invested 
what  little  extra  money  1  can  save  in  5  per  cent,  farm 
mortgages.  Noticing  that  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
common  is  down  now  to  near  1907  prices,  I  wonder 
if  you  would  consider  that  a  sensible  investment  for 
a  man  in  middle  life,  and  of  moderate  means.  Is  not 
Northwestern  ranked  with  the  best  railroad  stocks? 

/4.  You  are  quite  right  in  considering  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  common  among  the  best  of  the  rail- 
road stocks.  It  is  likewise  a  sensible  investment  at 
present  prices.  But  in  going  into  securities  of  this 
type,  you  doubtless  understand  that  you  cannot  get 
as  much  stability  as  you  have  been  getting  on  your 
mortgage  investments,  which  we  assume  from  the 
rate,  to  have  been  of  the  highest  quality.  And  ex- 
perience will  probably  teach  you  that  it  is  desirable,  if 
not  advisable,  for  the  buyer  of  even  the  highest  grade 
railroad  stocks  to  keep  in  more  or  less  close  touch  all 
the   time  with   general   conditiojis  aflfecting   railroad 


the   time   with   general   condituyis   affecting 
453.— Widow.    Q.    A  widow  is  desirous  of  invest-      values  and  market  Bfjftl^d  byCrrOOQlC 


INVESTMENTS 


Industrial    Bonds 

To  Net  6% 

Assets  are  5}4  times  the  total  issue. 
Earnings  are  5  times  interest  charges. 
Business  was  established  in  1896. 
Bonds  are  secured  by  closed  first  mortgage. 
Bonds  are  payable  every  six  months. 
Available  maturities  from  1>^  to  10  years. 

Ask  for  Ctrcnlar  No.  81SL 

Peabodji;  Houghteling  &  Co. 

(Established  1868)  10  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Why  Investment  Rates  Differ  Widely 

When  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  said,  ''Stick  to  established  lines  of  trade/' 
he  referred  to  the  relative  certainty  of  established  enterprises  as  compared 
with  untried  and  unproved  ones. 

This  difference  largely  accounts  for  the  difference  in  rates  paid  by  different 
concerns  for  money  borrowed  to  carry  on  or  develop  their  businesses.  These 
loans  are  usually  arranged  through  investment  bankers,  each  of  whom  is 
guided  by  his  business  principles  as  to  what  constitutes  a  legitimate  loan. 

It  is  easily  apparent  to  those  fanoiliar  with  securities  that  the  rate  of  interest 
on  any  given  investment  is  indicative  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by 
the  investing  public  and  serves  as  an  index  of  its  relative  safety. 

A  bond  which  is  legal  for  savings  banks  in  seven  different  states  is  described 
in  Circular  SW.  This  circular  also  contains  a  list  of  the  very  best  type 
of  corporation,  railroad  and  municipal  bonds. 

Grcultir  SWsent  on  request 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 
149  Broad^vay  New  York 

Chlcaco  PliIIadelDhia  Buffalo  Boston  Baltimore  London.  En«. 
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TALKS  TO  INVESTORS 

By  the 
FINANCIAL  EDITOR  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


BORROWING  TROUBLE 

Since  the  word  was  passed  around  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  receivers  had  been  appointed  for  the  St.  Louis 
jc  San  Francis(^  Railroad,  a  good  many  investors  have 
asked  the  Financial  Editor  to  tell  them  whether  the 
same  kind  of  misfortune  is  likely  to  befall  other  roads. 

Curiously 'enough,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  trans- 
portation system  in  the  country  that  appears  to  have 
escaped  having  a  kind  of  suspicion  cast  upon  its  status 
in  the  mind  of  some  investor  or  other  by  this  unhappy 
"  Frisco"  affair. 

To  most  of  these  nervous  folks  it  has  been  possible 
DO  reply  that  they  were  plainly  borrowing  trouble, 
ft  would,  of  course,  be  idle  to  blink  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  other  railroads  which  might  not  find  it  easy 
to  overcome  sudden  adversity.  But  it  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  often,  or  too  strongly,  that  the  "  Fris- 
do's"  failure  to  meet  its  obligations  was  due  more 
immediately  to  circumstances  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
that  only  in  a  more  or  less  remote  way  can  it  be  taken 
as  a  reflection  of  the  railroad  situation,  generally. 

One  has  to  look  but  casually  into  the  history  of  this 
road  to  learn  what  those  peculiar  circumstances  were. 
As  a  system,  its  mileage  was  multiplied  by  five  within 
a  comparatively  few  years;  and  this  by  a  process  of 
construction  finance  that  involved  a  corresponding  mul- 
tiplication of  obligations  of  the  kind  which,  through 
good  times  and  bad,  must  needs  be  met  to  avoid  the 
rocks  of  bankruptcy. 

Its  destinies  having  been  shaped  almost  entirely 
by  one  man,  a  born  optimist,  accustomed  to  take  big 
chances  and  to  trust  largely  to  the  future  to  justify 
a  lavish  hand,  the  Frisco  system  entered  upon  the  era 
of  rising  operating  costs,  mounting  taxes,  restrictive 
legislation,  and  all  the  other  ills  to  which  the  railroads 
generally  have  fallen  heir,  burdened  with  an  inflexible 
annual  charge  against  net  earnings  that  was  distinctly 
of  Prosperity  proportions.  That,  in  a  nutshell,  ex- 
plains this  railroad's  peculiar  plight. 

Some  of  the  figures  of  the  case  i^-esent  an  interesting 
object  lesson  in  the  examination  of  one  phase  of  a 
railroad's  accounts.  Take,  for  example,  the  Frisco's 
total  fixed  charges  and  the  total  amount  of  net  earnings 
available  to  pay  them,  as  reported  each  year  during 
the  last  five.  You  find  that  in  1908  the  ratio  of  the 
one  item  to  the  other  was  95.9  per  cent;  in  1909,  88.3 
percent.;  in  1910,  91.6  per  cent.;  in  1911,  89.3  percent.; 
and  in  1912,  gfi.6  per  cent. 

Compare  those  figures  with  similar  ones  for  a  road 
like  the  Atchison,  which  show  a  ratio  of  total  fixed 
charges  to  total  net  income  in  1908  of  50.1  per  cent.; 
in  1909,  41.5  per  cent.;  in  1910,  39.5  per  cent.;  in  191 1, 
39.8  per  cent.;  and  in  1912,  40.7  per  cent.,  and  it 
becomes  the  more  apparent  wherein  the  Frisco's  posi- 
tion was  far  from  being  typical. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  INVESTMENT 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  selling  of  bonds 
by  the  department  stores  of  our  large  cities  will  ever 
become  a  general  practice,  notwithstanding  the  success 
that  is  reported  to  haye  attended  at  least  one  recent 


novel,  and  somewhat  picturesque,  experiment  in  that 
kind  of  merchandising. 

The  idea  seems  to  have  originated  with  a  large 
establishment  in  St.  Paul,  which  arranged  with  a 
group  of  bankers,  to  whom  the  city  had  awarded  an 
issue  of  6  per  cent  improvement  bonds,  to  undertake 
the  distribution  of  the  securities  to  local  investors.  A 
total  of  $119,000  was  placed  in  two  days,  averaging 
about  $2$o  to  each  purchaser.  The  majority  of  tbe 
buyers  are  said  to  have  been  women. 

A  similar  experiment  has  been  made  in  New  York 
City;  and  still  another  in  Baltimore,  but  under  different 
circumstances.  In  both  of  these  cases,  particularly 
that  of  New  York,  the  supply  of  the  bonds  was  vastly 
greater,  and  their  yield  to  investors  lower,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  St.  Paul  securities. 

By  the  efforts  of  these  enterprising  merchants,  who 
appear  to  have  been  actuated  in  their  unique  expend 
ments  by  a  sense  of  civic  pride,  as  well  as  by  a  curiosity 
to  test  the  thriftiness  of  their  daily  patrons,  it  is  doubjt- 
less  true  that  a  good  many  people  have  been  giv<$n 
their  first  taste  of  sound  investment,  which  may  con^ 
ceivably  lead,  in  not  a  few  instances,  to  theformatiov 
of  excellent  habits. 

But  bonds  are  not  like  any  other  merchandise.  The 
kind  demanded  by  the  general  trade  is  the  kind  that 
won't  wear  out.  Investment  bankers  of  the  widest 
experience  and  most  carefully  trained  judgment  fincl 
it  no  easy  task  to  keep  their  shelves  free  of  shoddy 
goods.  That  is  why  the  discriminating  banker  mus.t 
always  in  the  long  run  be  the  responsible  middleman 
between  the  right  kind  of  investment  and  the  coa- 
servative  investor. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BONDS 

Last  month,  reference  was  made  in  these  pages  to 
an  offering  of  $45,000,000  long  term  4}  per  cent,  bonds 
by  the  City  of  New  York.  The  entire  amount  was 
disposed  of  on  May  20,  but  at  the  lowest  prices  ever 
received  by  the  city  for  its  securities.  The  average 
of  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  bids  submitted 
was  only  100.125  a  price  which  represents  an  income 
yield  of  4.49  per  cent. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  sale  was  that  an  unusually 
large  number  of  allotments  were  made  in  denomi- 
nations of  less  than  $1000.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  city  charter,  registered  bonds  may  be  issued  in 
denominations  of  $10  or  multiples  thereof,  and  many 
of  the  smallest  size  were  requested,  the  successful 
bidders  in  nearly  every  one  of  these  instances  having 
been  women  investors.  ; 

It  was  suggested  last  month  that  the  interested 
investor's  opportunity  to  obtain  these  desirable  bonds 
from  his  banker  at  favorable  prices  would  continue 
long  after  the  sale  was  a  closed  incident,  so  far  as  Ne^ 
York  City  was  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  generaji 
financial  conditions  have  been  such  as  to  cause  th^ 
bonds  to  decline  slightly  below  the  .average  price 
received  by  the  city.  In  the  open  market,  they  have 
been  quoted  a  little  bit  below  par,  although  they 
probably  could  not  be  obtained  in  small  denominations 
at  such  a  favorable  price. 
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"CROWDS" 

PUBLISHERS  have  queer  things  happen 
to  them  at  times. 
For  instance:  A  gentleman  who  read 
Mr.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee's  book  "  Crowds"  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  duty  to  devote  himself  to 
the  task  of  making  its  worth  known  to  the 
rest  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  a  business  man  who  lives  in  Chicago, 
and  for  the  pure  love  of  the  thing  has  un- 
dertaken to  spread  the  fame  of  "Crowds" 
abroad. 

As  a  beginning,  he  wrote  nine  advertise- 
ments, one  of  which  we  append,  very  much 
reduced  in  size: 


^''Crowds''-- 


I  HAVE  waited  twenty  years  for  somebody  to 
write  this  book  —  meanwhile  groping  for  it  — 
hoping  for  it  —  doing  my  best  to  fimction  without 
it  —  trying  to  live  up  to  a  hook  not  yet  vritten. 

Now  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  has  written  the  book. 

1  am  going  to  make  other  men  acquainted  with  this  hook  if  I 
have  to  carry  a  banner  in  the  streets  to  call  attention  to  it. 

Some  other  business  men  are  going  to  say  similar  things 
after  they  read  the  book. 

"  Crowds"  is  a  living,  saving  book  if  it  can  be  made  to  fimction 
in  the  lives  of  the  men  who  are  doing  the  world's  business 
to-day. 

The  times  are  changing  and  "Crowds"  is  prophetic  It 
tells  men  —  without  preaching  —  how  to  succeed  under  a  new 
ideal  of  civilization  —  a  new  ethic  and  a  new  efficiency  with 
which  men  must  soon  get  in  line  or  get  off  the  earth.  It  is  not 
dry  doctrine.  It  will  not  bore  you.  It  will  lift  you  out  of 
yourself  —  into  a  better  acquaintance  with  yourself. 

I  want  you  to  read  tliis  Dook  while  it  is  white-hot  —  now. 
I  want  you  to  get  excited  about  it.  If  you  feel  like  it,  after 
reading  the  book,  write  to  me  about  it,  m  care  of  this  paper. 
I  will  appreciate  it.  Or  write  to  the  author  —  it  will  do  him 
eood.  But  get  the  book  and  read  it.  It  is  called  "  Crowds" — 
By  GERALD  STANLEY  LEE  —  has  just  been  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. —  and  can  be  had  from  any  bookstore. 

A  BUSINESS  MAN. 

P.  S.— I  am  iasertine  this  announcement  without  the  knotuUdge  of  the 
author  or  his puhlishers.  It  Is  Just  what  it  purports  to  be  and  nothing 
wmor/.—the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  business  man  who  has  found 
something  he  wants  to  share  with  other  business  men. 

The  advertisements  were  printed  at  "A 
Business  Man's"  own  expense,  without,  as  he 
says,  consulting  author  or  publisher,  in  the 
principal  papers  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  This 
enthusiastic  business  man  then  took  copies 
of  his  advertisements  to  the  leading  book- 


sellers and  interested  them  so  much  in  the 
book  that  they  felt  impelled  to  double  their 
orders. 

When  a  book  leads  a  man  to  do  a  thing 
like  this  for  the  pure  love  of  that  book,  at 
considerable  expense  to  himself,  the  effect  is 
cheering  and  invigorating,  because  one  always 
thinks  that  if  a  book  has  an  effect  like  this  on 
one  man,  it  might  have  the  same  effect  on 
others.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  any  busi- 
ness or  even  professional  man  who  wants  to 
show  a  publisher  how  to  sell  books  to  embark 
in  this  perilous  enterprise  as  our  friend  from 
Chicago  has  done. 

In  the  meantime  we  may  say  something  for 
this  book  ourselves:  chiefly  that  it  is  a  moving- 
picture  of  democracy  and  makes  one  think  and 
do,  especially  the  latter.  The  author  once 
wrote  a  volume  called  "Inspired  Millionaires,'* 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  English  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  appealed  to  the  small  and 
exclusive  class  indicated  by  the  title,  as  well  as 
to  that  immense  class  who  one  day  hope  to  be 
numbered  among  the  few  and  great. 

If  your  bookseller  doesn't  have  "Crowds," 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  on  approval. 
The  price  is  $1.35  net,  or  $1.51  by  mail,  and 
it  can  be  returned  and  money  refunded  if  you 
don't  Hke  it. 

KIPLING   INDEX 

We  have  published  for  the  benefit  of  Kipling 
enthusiasts  a  book  entitled  "A  Kipling  Index" 
which  is  a  guide  to  the  authorized  editions  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  works,  giving  alphabetically  the 
titles  of  all  the  stories  and  verses,  with  cross 
references  throughout.  Verses  without  titles 
require  a  separate  entry,  and  are  indexed  under 
their  first  line.  Under  the  entry  "American 
Notes"  are  summarized  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  letters  upon  things  American. 

This  book  will  be  sent  free  to  any  Kipling 
reader  who  would  like  to  have  it,  and  we  feel 
sure  it  will  turn  out  to  be  valuable  to  those 
who  are  always  asking  in  what  volume  such 
and  such  a  story,  or  such  ^d  such  a  poem  by 
Mr.  Kipling  appeared,     y  ^  O  Og  IC 


/Ji  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick,  who  is  now 
-C  regularly  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
World's  Work,  will  write  the  forthcoming 
articles  of  the  series  on  "Who  Govern  the 
United  States."  When  this  is  written  Mr. 
Hendrick  is  in  Washington  gathering  data 
and  first  hand  impressions  for  the  article 
on  Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane,  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Later  articles 
will  take  up  the  career  of  other  Cabinet 
officers  and  of  those  new  figures  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  which  will  inevitably 
arise  as  leaders  in  the  political  life  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  editors 
that  these  articles  shall  not  only  be  lifelike 
pictures  of  the  men  who  are  the*  striking 
figures  in  this  national  drama,  but  that  they 
shall  also  reveal  those  great  currents  of  the 
national  thought  and  mood  from  whose 
clash  and  mingling  emerge  the  irresistible 
purposes  of  a  great  people. 

(Wi  No  task  could  be  more  interesting  or 
JL  more  inspiring  than  this  task  we  have 
set  ourselves:  to  record  and  interpret  the 
life  of  the  American  people  in  its  forward- 
looking  aspects.  This  life  is  so  vast  and 
so  multiform,  the  spirit  of  this  people  is  so 
abounding  in  hope  and  energy,  that  we 
should  be  less  than  men  were  we  not 
thrilled  as  we  observe  it.  In  every  morn- 
ing's mail  are  letters  from  earnest  men 
which  bring  us  information  and  thoughtful 
suggestion.  One  man  writes  from  Atlanta 
to  tell  us  more  about  the  need  of  relief  from 
the  one-crop  system  of  agriculture  in  the 
South.  Another  writes  from  Memphis  to 
send  some  new  data  upon  the  relation  of 
levees  to  the  flood  situation  in  the  Miss- 
issippi Valley.  Other  letters  deal  with 
rural  schools,  public  health,  the  Japanese 


question  in  California,  mortgage  rates  in 
Texas  —  we  are  naming  from  memory 
letters  we  have  received  within  the  last 
week.  And  from  every  one  arises  the 
friendly  face  of  a  man  or  woman  we  have 
never  seen  but  who  gladly  serves  us  and 
whom  we  are  trying  to  serve.  And  from 
them  all  we  get  again  a  sense  of  this  great 
palpitating  life  of  a  people,  buoyantly 
going  out  to  conquer  their  problems,  and  of 
the  majesty  of  their  purposes  and  power. 

(^  Those  readers  who  "like  to  see  the 
-t  wheels  go  round"  may  be  interested  to 
know  the  principle  of  editorial  choice  that 
governs  the  selection  of  articles  that  are 
published  in  the  World's  Work.  That 
principle  is  to  find  out  what  has  been 
achieved  to  help  forward  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  all  the  interests  of  our  de- 
mocracy, and  then  to  have  that  achieve- 
ment described  so  that  the  description  shall 
be  a  lifelike  picture  of  the  men  and  events 
that  brought  this  hopeful  advance  about. 
The  principle  perhaps  can  best  be  illustrated 
by  a  fine  phrase  we  read  the  other  day: 
"  Hereafter  it  will  be  easier  for  all  men  to 
be  brave,  because  the  men  on  the  Titanic 
chose  to  die.'*  In  other  words,  a  thousand 
years  of  exhortation  is  less  effective  to 
inspire  than  one  example  of  actual  practise. 
We  get  any  number  of  articles  in  this  office 
from  men  and  women  who  have  admirable 
plans  of  ways  to  do  things  that  the  world 
needs  done,  and  we  get  almost  as  many 
articles  about  plans  that  are  in  the  first 
stages  of  realization.  These  are  good  things. 
But  how  more  inspiring  it  is  to  read,  "This 
thing  we  have  done,  and  this  is  how  we  did 
it."  More  serviceable,  too,  for  the  record 
of  things  done  is  a  light  to  the  feet  of  others. 


Which  article  in  this  number  do  you  like  best?  And  why?  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tear  off  this  lower 
margin  and  underscore  your  favorites,  you  will  greatly  help  us  to  make  the  World's  Work  the  kind  of  magazine 
you  like  best.  Especially  tell  us  why  you  like  the  articles  that  you  prefer.  That  is  the  most  suggestive  construc- 
tive criticism  we  can  get. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


IT  IS  a  good  time  to  have  confidence 
not  only  in  the  essential  prosperity 
of  the  country  but  in  one  another. 
It  is  unfortunately  a  common  thing 
to  hear  people  in  business  speak  in 
condemnation  of  all  men  in  politics,  and 
similarly  unfortunate  that  men  in  political 
life  hold  an  attitude  of  suspicion  toward 
men  of  business.  The  trouble  arises 
mainly  in  the  difference  in  their  viewpoints. 
It  is  strikingly  exemplified  at  times  by 
the  experiences  of  business  men  who 
go  into  politics,  and  vice  versa.  They 
are  confronted  with  new  sets  of  facts 
and  conditions  which  .very  often  make 
a  great  difference  in  the  angle  of  their 
vision.  There  are,  of  course,  business 
men  with  no  outlook  beyond  their 
pocketbooks,  but  they  are  probably 
fewer  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  There  are  men  in  politics 
with  narrow  views  and  unworthy  purposes, 
but  even  a  casual  investigation  will 
convince  any  one  that  our  politics  is 
cleaner  than  ever  before.  There  are 
exceptions  in  both  groups,  wicked  men 
in  both  business  and  politics,  but  the 
humanity  underlying  both  classes  is  much 
the  same,  particularly  in  the  ability  clearly 
to  see   the   shortcomings   of   the   other. 
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Each  group  is  afraid  that  the  other  will 
"play  politics"  and  do  them  an  injury. 

A  great  deal  of  money  and,  what  is 
more  important,  a  great  many  reputations 
could  be  saved  if  the  men  of  business  and 
the  men  of  politics  could  come  to  under- 
stand each  pther  with  intelligence  and 
charity.  In  both  pursuits  there  are  many 
indications  that  American  morals  are 
improving  and  improving  rapidly.  The 
attitude  of  employers  toward  labor  is  very 
different  from  what  it  was  twenty-five  or 
even  fifteen  years  ago.  There  is  less  sharp 
practice  than  there  used  to  be.  And  the 
attitude  of  business  toward  the  public 
has  changed  for  the  better.  In  politics, 
the  last  few  years  have  seen  vigorous 
fights  against  many  forms  of  "honest 
graft"  that  long  existed  unmolested. 
Campaign  contributions  with  strings  to 
them  are  done  with,  and  we  have  even 
come  to  a  day  when  a  President  publicly 
denounces  the  profession  of  lobbyist  which 
has  flourished  in  Washington  for  genera- 
tions. With  conditions  so  much  improved 
and  the  illegitimate  relations  between 
business  and  politics  less  and  less  active, 
it  is  surely  time  to  begin  to  build  up  a 
feeling  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect 
between  the  men  in  these^ursuits. 
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LOBBYISTS 

THE  Senate  Committee  that  is 
investigating  the  activities  of 
lobbyists  is  not  likely  to  find 
much  evidence  of  the  cruder  forms  of 
influence  on  legislation.  According  to 
Senator  Bristow,  of  Kansas,  there  has  been 
less  dbnspicuous  activity  of  lobbyists  than 
at  times  of  former  tariff  legislation.  Cer- 
tainly previous  Congresses,  when  engaged 
in  framing  tariff  legislation,  have  been 
afflicted  with  lobbies  as  insidious  if  not 
more  industrious  than  the  lobby  that  the 
President  denounced.  At  least,  this  tariff 
bill  was  written  without  the  aid  of  legis- 
lative agents  of  particular  manufacturing 
interests  either  in  or  out  of  Congress.  This 
lobby  is  not  so  extraordinary  a  spectacle 
as  is  the  President  in  his  denunciation 
of  it.  Lobbies  are  so  common  that  their 
essential  iniquity  has  to  some  extent  been 
lost  sight  of.    As  he  said: 

It  is  of  serious  interest  to  the  country  that 
the  people  at  large  should  have  no  lobby  and 
be  voiceless  in  these  matters,  while  great  bodies 
of  astute  men  seek  to  create  an  artificial  opinion 
and  to  overcome  the  interests  of  the  public 
for  their  private  profit.  It  is  thoroughly 
worth  the  while  of  the  people  of  this  country 
to  take  knowledge  of  this  matter.  Only 
public  opinion  can  check  and  destroy  it 

Manufacturers  have  the  right  to  lay 
the  facts  of  their  business  before  Congress 
when  it  is  contemplating  legislation  that 
affects  them;  but  these  facts  should  be 
the  real  facts,  and  once  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  Congress  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  make  the  decision,  and  any  one  who 
endeavors  to  bring  fear  or  favor  to  bear 
to  influence  that  decision  is  transgressing 
the  laws  of  public  morality. 

It  is  proper,  of  course,  for  constituents 
to  send  their  views  to  their  Congressmen 
upon  pending  legislation.  But  when  the 
officials  of  a  company  order  or  coerce  its 
workmen  to  send  letters  of  protest  to  their 
Congressmen,  those  officials  show  a  funda- 
mental ignorance  of  popular  government  or 
a  disregard  for  its  ideals. 

It  was  once  thought  that  campaigns 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  large 
corporate  contributions.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  is  possible.    Per- 


haps it  can  be  demonstrated  just  as  well 
that  the  men  who  are  elected  to  govern  the 
country,  with  all  their  faults,  can  do  it 
bettei  without  the  aid  of  any  self-appointed 
advisers  whose  point  of  view  is  more 
personal  than  national. 

Before  the  President  issued  his  state- 
ment Senator  Kenyon  had  introduced 
a  bill  requiring  all  persons  who  wished  to 
support  or  oppose  any  pending  legislation 
to  register  their  names  and  a  statement  of 
their  interest  before  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  begin  any  activities.  It  also 
provided  that  no  former  members  of  Con- 
gress could  accept  such  employment. 

Such  a  measure  would  put  most  of  the 
manufacturers  and  their  attorneys  upon 
a  frank  and  open  footing,  and  it  should 
render  more  difficult  the  life  of  the  pro- 
fessional political  hanger-on  who  sells  his 
knowledge  of  Washington  and  a  supposed 
"influence"  to  any  cause  that  is  gullible 
enough  to  hire  him. 

Whether  or  not  any  legislation  against 
lobbyists,  such  as  already  exists  in  several 
states,  come  from  the  President's  state- 
ment and  from  the  Senatorial  inquiry,  at 
least  the  public  attention  has  been  focussed 
on  this  ancient  and  evil  practice.  And 
under  these  conditions  illegitimate  in- 
fluence or  pressure  is  less  potent  than  in 
times  of  public  indifference. 


TO  RESTRICT  IMMIGRATION 

SIR  GEORGE  H.  REID,  High  Com- 
missioner for  Australia,  at  a  dinner 
in  New  York  recently  remarked 
that  he  thanked  God  that  his  country 
was  too  far  away  for  the  oppressed  to 
get  there.  It  was  his  good-natured 
rejoinder  to  the  common  boast  that 
America  is  the  home  of  the  oppressed, 
but  underneath  it  evidently  was  satis- 
faction that  in  working  out  the  problems 
of  present-day  industrialism  and  govern- 
ment Australia  would  at  least  be  able  to  go 
at  the  problems  as  a  homogeneous  whole. 

It  is  certainly  open  to  question  whether 
the  stimulated  immigration  of  the  Slav, 
Polack,  Sicilian,  and  Neapolitan  peoples 
that  come  to  our  shores  is  not  infinitely 
complicating  our  problems. 

It  is  true  that  they  do  much  of  the 
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manual  work  of  the  country.  They  dig 
sewers  and  build  railroads;  they  are  in 
the  mines  and  in  the  steel  works.  Greeks 
and  other  southern  Europeans  are  in  the 
northern  cotton  and  woolen  mills.  In 
Lawrence  and  Paterson,  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  made  their  chief 
appeal  to  these  alien  workers.  In  New 
York  the  Russian  Jews,  like  the  Italians, 
live  in  "  quarters." 

All  these  peoples  have  their  good 
qualities.  If  the  right  tests  are  chosen 
it  can  be  proved  that  any  one  of  these 
races  produces  better  citizens  than  the 
native  stock  or  than  immigrants  of  any 
other  race;  and  if  other  tests  are  used, 
other  results  may  be  obtained. 

But  two  facts  stand  out  plainly:  These 
people  have  not  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  building  up  anything  approxi- 
mating American  government,  or  American 
habits,  at  home.  Whether  their  ways  or 
ours  are  better  is  not  the  point.  The 
ways  are  different.  The  second  fact  is 
that,  though  we  have  proved  that  Scotch, 
English,  Irish,  German,  and  Scandi- 
navian immigrants  assimilate  readily 
and  share  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
the  country,  we  are  not  certain  what 
the  results  of  the  influx  of  southern 
Europeans  will  be. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  might  be 
wise  to  curtail,  at  least,  the  human  stream 
that  is  now  flowing  to  this  country. 

Senator  Dillingham  has  introduced  a 
bill  in  Congress  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  prompted  by  the  same  fore- 
bodings which  prompted  his  former  bill 
(proposed  by  Congressman  Burnett  in  the 
House)  which  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
previous  Congress  and  was  vetoed  by 
President  Taft  because  it  contained  an 
illiteracy  test  to  which  he  objected.  The 
new  bill  does  not  contain  this  test.  Its 
main  provision  is  that  immigration  from 
any  country  for  any  one  year  shall  be 
limited  to  lo  per  cent,  of  the  natives  of 
that  country  already  domiciled  in  the 
United  States.  At  present  the  English, 
Irish,  German,  and  Scandinavian  peoples 
do  not  come  to  this  country  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  affected  by  such  a  law. 
But  it  would  restrict  the  numbers  of  the 
people  from   the   south   of   Europe.     It 


would  limit  the  immigrants  from  Austria- 
Hungary  to  about  167,000  a  year  instead 
of  about  220,000,  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years.  It  would  reduce  the  Italian 
newcomers  by  about  75,000  a  year.  The 
number  of  Greek  arrivals  would  be  cut 
in  half. 

The  bill  would  allow  173,500  Russians 
to  enter  the  United  States  every  year. 
The  average  annual  immigration  —  mostly 
Jews  —  from  Russia,  however,  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  about  172,500. 

The  usual  arguments  against  such  re- 
strictive measures  as  Senator  Dillingham's 
are  not  very  convincing.  The  fact  that 
these  jDeoples  are  oppressed  or  dissatisfied 
in  the  lands  of  their  birth  is  not  proof 
that  their  migration  will  be  a  success- 
ful experiment  for  the  country  to  which 
they  immigrate. 

That  they  are  in  demand  in  certain  large 
industries,  chiefly  because  they  are  rela- 
tively cheap  laborers,  is  not  proof  of  their 
economic  benefit  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  importation  of  Negroes  from  Africa 
had  the  support  of  this  same  argument. 

The  fact  that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  all  the  result  of  past 
immigration  is  not  conclusive  evidence 
that  all  further  immigration  is  desirable. 
Because  one  kind  of  people  succeeds  in  an 
undeveloped  land  is  no  reason  why  another 
kind  of  ]:>eople  should  necessarily  succeed 
in  a  partially  developed  country,  especially 
when  this  partial  development  is  the  work 
of  men  of  different  aims,  ideals,  and  insti- 
tutions from  those  of  the  immigrants 
that  Senator  Dillingham  wishes  to  limit 
somewhat . 

His  bill  will  not  be  acteo  upon  at  the 
special  session  of  Congress,  but  it,  or  some 
similar  provision  of  Democratic  author- 
ship, is  likely  to  come  up  in  the  regular 
session  next  winter. 

Underlying  it  is  the  philosophy  that  it 
is  perhaps  wiser  to  build  up  the  country  a 
little  more  slowly  if  by  so  doing  we  can 
minimize  somewhat  our  chances  of  build- 
ing badly.  It  is  better  to  let  some  of  our 
natural  resources  wait  a  while  for  exploi- 
tation than  to  bring  in  people  to  help 
the  development  of  our  material  things 
who  will  themselves  not  develop  success- 
fully on  the  "American  pla®*(3Qlc 
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SELLING  OUR  GOODS  ABROAD 

DURING  the  last  year  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  about 
f  15,000,000  a  month  in  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  articles  exported 
from  the  United  States.  That  is  the  most 
significant  detail  of  a  record  export  year. 
In  the  ten  months  from  July  i,  1912,  to 
April  I,  1913,  we  sent  more  goods  abroad 
than  ever  before  in  a  whole  year.  We 
seem  to  have  made  a  real  beginning  in  a 
campaign  of  trade  extension  that  ten 
years  ago  was  heralded  but  which  did  not 
materialize  in  any  large  degree. 

But  the  present  growth  of  our  export 
trade  is  a  particularly  happy  phenomenon 
at  this  time,  for  it  seems  to  show  that, 
even  if  our  foreign  rivals  can  soon  compete 
with  us  in  the  newly  opened  markets  here, 
we  are  more  and  more  able  to  push  our 
goods  successfully  abroad. 

In  manufactured  foodstuffs  we  have 
exported  somewhat  less  than  last  year. 
We  have  shipped  more  crude  foodstuffs 
and  food  animals  than  last  year,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  in  other  years.  Our 
exports  of  cattle,  for  example,  have  prac- 
tically ceased,  and  most  of  the  American 
beef  sold  in  England  is  from  the  Argentine. 

Crude  materials  to  be  used  in  manu- 
facturing—  such  things  as  cotton,  lum- 
ber, etc.  —  made  up  less  of  our  foreign 
business  than  in  191 2.  The  great  gain 
came  in  our  exports  of  goods  manu- 
factured, wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  very 
kind  of  business  in  which  the  price  of 
labor  and  the  "cost  of  production"  count 
most  and  in  which  the  United  States  was 
supposed  to  be  least  able  to  compete.  In 
these  products  we  did  more  business  than 
ever  before.  The  comparative  record 
between  the  corresponding  ten  months 
this  year  and  last  is  as  follows: 

IQX2  XgX3  GAIN 

Partly  maattfactntedffoodi  $378403.7401340.478.584  $62,074,835 
Finislied  goods  544,863,603  640,906,5x3   96.132.909 

Our  automobile  exports,  as  one  item 
of  the  completely  manufactured  products, 
are  particularly  interesting.  During  ten 
months  $20,000,000  worth  of  automobiles 
were  sent  abroad,  a  gain  of  more  than  50 
per  cent,  over  the  same  period  for  1912. 
When  all  the  figures  for  the  year  are  in 


it  is  expected  that  at  least  30,000  Ameri- 
can cars  will  have  gone  abroad.  That  is 
nearly  a  tenth  of  all  the  cars  built  here. 

With  an  improving  consular  service 
and  with  the  restrictions  of  a  high  tariff 
largely  removed,  this  new  spirit  of  trade 
conquest  in  the  wide  markets  of  the  world 
should  continue  uninterruptedly  until  as 
a  nation  we  have  lost  the  provincial 
ignorance  that  has  so  hampered  us  in  our 
dealings  with  foreign  j)eopIes.  And  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  too,  ought 
to  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  our  trade. 

In  spite  of  our  handicaps,  of  our  ignor- 
ance of  foreign  markets  and  our  care- 
lessness of  their  requirements,  of  our  lack 
of  a  merchant  marine  and  of  American 
banks  in  foreign  ports — in  spite  of  all  these 
things,  it  seems  that  a  new  era  in  American 
manufacturing  has  set  in,  a  period  of  ex- 
port to  the  markets  of  the  world. 


FOR  CORDIALITY  AS  WELL  AS 
PEACE 

THE  delegates  to  the  international 
conference  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  celebration  of  a  century  of 
unbroken  peace  between  all  English- 
speaking  peoples  proposed  that  arches 
be  erected  where  the  international  high- 
ways from  Quebec  and  Vancouver  cross 
the  American  border,  that  a  tunnel  should 
be  built  between  Detroit  and  Windsor,  a 
bridge  from  Belle  Isle  to  the  mainland, 
and  that  various  other  arches  and  monu- 
ments be  erected. 

These  will  all  be  fitting  testimony  of  a 
good  record  in  the  past  and  an  inspiration 
for  the  future. 

There  is  something  beyond  this,  how- 
ever, that  could  be  done,  in  this  country 
at  least,  to  insure  not  only  peace  —  for 
happily  we  may  take  that  for  granted  — 
but  a  better  understanding.  Our  school 
histories  make  much  of  the  stories  of  the 
English  officer  who  wanted  Andrew  Jack- 
son to  black  his  boots,  of  the  supercilious 
stupidity  of  Braddock,  of  the  arrogance 
of  British  officers  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord. Most  Americans  do  not  go  to 
England.  Many  of  them  do  not  know 
any  Englishmen.  A  good  many  carry  a 
prejudice  gained  in  childhood  from  these 
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stories  all  through  life.  There  are  many 
Americans  who  now  harbor  feelings  against 
"the  red  coats"  less  friendly  than  Wash- 
ington held  toward  the  English  even  after 
he  had  been  fighting  them  for  seven  years. 
It  is  time  for  a  saner  interpretation  of 
history,  and  especially  of  the  part  that  the 
United  States  has  played  in  relation  to 
other  countries,  to  succeed  this  old- 
fashioned,  prejudiced  version,  even  if  it 
lose  to  our  school  histories  some  pictur- 
esque stories.  A  removal  of  these  ancient 
sources  of  prejudice  would  give  the  arches 
and  monuments  a  more  fertile  field  over 
which  to  shed  their  inspiration  for  con- 
tinued peace,  to  which  might  well  be  added 
a  greater  cordiality  and  understanding 
than  has  existed  in  the  past. 


MR.  BRYAN'S  PEACE  PLANS 

THE  Secretary  of  State  and  the  new 
British  Ambassador,  Sir  Cecil 
Arthur  Spring-Rice,  have  signed 
a  convention  that  renews  for  five  years 
the  arbitration  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  With  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain  the  treaties  have  already 
been  renewed. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Bryan's  proposals  for 
international  investigations  and  confer- 
ences of  a  certain  duration  before  any  war 
can  be  declared  have  met  a  friendly  re- 
sponse from  England,  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  Brazil,  and  Peru. 
The  Secretary's  plan  has  underlying  it 
the  same  idea  that  Canada  has  put  into 
practice  in  labor  troubles.  When  a  dis- 
pute arises  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, both  are  required  to  make  public 
all  the  facts  in  the  case.  This  gives  time 
for  angry  feelings  to  subside,  and  for  the 
contending  parties  to  decide  with  sober 
judgment  whether  the  issue  is  worth 
fighting  for,  and  if  possible  to  arrange  a 
basis  of  settlement.  In  the  meanwhile, 
in  the  labor  disputes  the  public  will 
have  decided  what  it  thinks  about  the 
merits  of  the  case.  This  is  likely  to  lead 
to  some  kind  of  compromise,  because 
neither  laborers  nor  employers  like  to 
enter  a  contest  with  the  disadvantage  of 
public  disapproval.  This  public  influence 
has  been  very  potent  in  the  labor  situation. 


To  bring  this  principle  to  bear  upon  the 
maintenance  of  peace  between  the  nations 
is  a  rather  different  matter.  The  only 
public  there  is  to  judge  between  two 
nations  which  are  in  danger  of  war  con- 
sists of  the  other  nations,  and  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  pressure 
from  them  which  would  not  be  entirely 
prejudiced  by  such  combinations  as  the 
Triple  Alliance  or  the  Triple  Entente. 

The  other  phases  of  the  plan,  however, 
ought  to  have  a  strong  influence  for  peace. 
If  a  nation  has  to  file  a  bill  of  particulars 
against  its  neighbor  before  it  goes  to  war 
and  then  to  discuss  the  merits  of  its  claims 
for  a  month  or  more  while  public  clamor 
has  a  chance  to  calm  down,  out  of  such 
a  situation  it  ought  to  be  easier  to  find  a 
basis  for  peace  than  a  real  excuse  for  war. 

Every  plan  which  makes  the  declaration 
of  hostilities  more  difficult  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  all  these  arbitration 
treaties  and  peace  proposals  refer  chiefly 
to  the  relations  between  governments  of 
responsible  nations  with  well  established 
institutions  and  great  property  values. 
There  are  unsettled  spots  scattered  all 
around  the  world  whose  inhabitants  could 
riot  be  even  reasonably  sure  that  such 
peaceful  pledges  would  be  kept  if  they 
were  made.  In  Mexico,  in  Thibet,  in 
the  Near  East,  the  seeds  of  war  may  at 
any  time  fall  on  fertile  ground. 

I  n  spite  of  the  grip  which  the  propaganda 
of  peace  has  upon  the  popular  imagination 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  universal 
peace  is  still  a  long  way  off,  and  for  many 
years  the  great  nations  will  need  soldiers 
and  sailors  as  guarantors  against  the  very 
emergency  which  they  are  trained  to  meet. 

But  even  if  universal  peace  is  not 
immediately  attainable,  the  United  States 
may  add  to  its  prestige  and  do  a  service 
to  humanity  by  using  its  active  influence 
toward  that  high  ideal. 


WHO   IS   BOTTLING    UP    ALASKA? 


THE 
are 
far 
ful  future 
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reasonable 


natural  resources  of  Alaska 
bottled  up.  The  territory, 
from  living  up  to  the  wonder- 
so  alluringly  depicted  for  it  a 
ago,  has  not  even  attained  a 
growtlted  by  Google 
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"What  can  you  expect  from  the  policy 
of  conservation?"  is  an  implied  explana- 
tion of  the  trouble  that  is  voiced  by  many 
enemies  of  the  conservation  doctrines. 
The  inference  is  that  conservation  means 
reservation,  prohibition;  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  "keep  off  the  grass"  sign  applied  to  all 
natural  resources. 

This  is  not  true,  nor  can  the  blame  for 
"bottling  up"  Alaska  be  fairly  laid  upon 
conservation.  The  laws  that  govern  the 
territory  —  which  were  mostly  enacted 
before  the  policy  of  conservation  existed 
—  if  enforced,  effectually  prevent  the 
proper  development  of  the  territory. 
The  conservationists  believe  that  until 
these  laws  are  repealed  and  better  ones 
substituted  they  should  be  observed, 
and  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  conservation- 
ists that  the  la^ws  have  been  observed. 
To  this  degree  the  policy  of  conservation 
may  be  held  responsible  for  the  "  bottling 
up"  of  Alaska. 

There  are  two  ways  of  remedying  the 
situation.  The  first  is  to  disregard  the 
present  laws  as  the  land  laws  in  the  West 
were  disregarded.  This  is  not  likely  to 
happen,  for  the  public  is  too  well  informed 
to  allow  it.  The  second  way  out  of  fhe 
dilemma  is  for  Congress  to  pass  new  legis- 
lation which  will  allow  proper  development. 
The  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (as 
will  be  described  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Burton  J.  Hendrick  in  next  month's  issue 
of  this  magazine)  has  concrete  suggestions 
of  what  should  be  done.  His  plans  and 
investigations  will  be  helpful,  but  in  the 
last  analysis  the  responsibility  rests  upon 
Congress.  It  alone  can  open  the  way  for 
the  proper  utilization  of  the  natural  wealth 
with  which  Alaska  is  endowed. 


TRAMPS 


THE^ailroads  of  the  United  States 
estimate  that  there  are  nearly 
half  a  million  tramps  that  infest 
their  trains.  The  word  "tramp"  is  as 
out  of  place  with  its  owner  as  he  is  with 
Society,  for  the  tramp  does  not  walk. 
He  "rides  the  rods"  or  sneaks  into  box 
cars  or  even  travels  on  the  roofs  of  pass- 
enger cars.  What  proportion  of  this 
traveling  public  ever  works,  what  propor- 


tion is  only  temporarily  parasitic,  and 
what  proportion  is  always  and  altogether 
a  public  nuisance  and  expense  no  one 
knows  accurately.  Even  the  estimates 
of  the  numbers  of  the  tramp  army  vary 
from  180,000,  for  which  Josiah  Flynt 
was  responsible,  to  430,000,  which  Major 
Pangbom,  studying  the  question  from  the 
railroad  point  of  view,  estimates  is  the 
minimum  number. 

But,  whether  there  are  200,000  tramps 
or  400,000,  it  is  certain  that  most  of  them 
are  "beating"  the  railroads  for  trans- 
portation, and  Society  in  general  for  a 
living.  As  tramps  they  are  a  drain  on  the 
country.  As  criminals  —  which  they  easily 
become  —  they  are  not  only  a  charge  but  a 
menace  to  Society.  The  tramp  army  is 
one  of  the  recruiting  grounds  of  crime. 

There  are  three  ways  to  make  tramp 
life  so  unattractive  that  it  will  cease  to 
be  a  problem:  to  cut  off  the  tramp's 
transportation,  to  cut  off  his  food  supply, 
and  to  catch  him  and  make  him  work. 
Thp  railroads  are  doing  their  best  to  make 
his  journeys  difficult,  though  their  efforts 
are  not  particularly  successful.  The 
country  housewife  is  gradually  learning 
that  one  "hand-out"  merely  leads  to 
another,  but  there  is  still  a  plentiful 
supply  of  free  food  forthcoming  in  response 
to  a  plausible  story  of  hard  luck. 

The  states  and  cities,  however,  are  be- 
ginning to  apply  the  work  cure.  As 
summarized  by  Mr.  Arthur  James  Todd, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois: 

Iowa  proposes  state  workhouses  instead  of 
"sleep-ups"  (county  jails).  New  York  has 
purchased  a  state  farm  colony  for  tramps. 
Cleveland  has  a  whole  system  of  such  farms. 
San  Diego  has  its  municipal  forest  for  this 
purpose.  Switzerland's  model  colonies,  Witz- 
wyl  and  Nusshof,  are  held  up  a«  our  models. 
Altogether  the  trend  of  public  opinion  and 
action  seems  toward  the  workhouse  in  its 
modem  form  of  a  work-farm-colony.  This  is 
the  recommendation  of  most  of  the  experts 
at  the  last  international  prison  congress  and 
of  the  recent  English  departmental  committee 
on  vagrancy. 

Check  beating  railroads,  abstain  from  feeding 
2^1  the  back  door,  establish  state  or  district 
work  colonies,  and  the  tramp  will  disappear. 
With  him  will  vanish,  also,  a  considerable  part 
of  our  annual  bill  for  charity  and  correction. 
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WITH  the  exception  of  Florida, 
every  state  in  the  far  South 
has  half  or  more  of  its  land 
worked  by  tenants.  In  Mississippi,  tenants 
hold  66.1  per  cent,  of  the  farm  land.  In 
Tennessee,  Kentucky^  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina  the  percentage  varies  from  26.5 
to  42.3. 

In  the  sixteen  states  (including  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  West  Virginia)  that 
are  referred  to  as  the  South,  are  49  per 
cent,  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States, 
almost  a  third  of  the  total  area,  and  nearly 
a  third  of  the  improved  land.  It  is  a 
country  of  cheap  land  and  small  farms. 
There  is  much  good  land  sold  at  ten 
dollars  an  acre  and,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, very  little  land  in  the  South  brings  $30 
or  J!40  an  acre,  which  elsewhere  in  the 
country  would  be  cheap.  Along  with  the 
cheap  land  goes  poor  buildings,  poor  stock, 
and  poor  equipment.  The  average 
Northern  farm  of  a  hundred  acres .  has 
buildings  worth  about  two  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  the  average  hundred- 
acre  farm  in  the  South.  The  discrepancy 
in  the  value  of  implements  and  machinery 
is  about  the  same,  and  in  the  value  of 
live  stock  it  is  nearly  as  unfavorable  to  the 
South.  All  these  things  are  the  accom- 
paniments of  a  high  rate  of  tenancy  and  a 
constantly  shifting  farm  population. 

But  there  are  two  hopeful  facts  in  the 
situation.  Where  the  Negro  population 
is  greatest,  tenancy  is  now  the  highest, 
but  to  offset  this  the  Negroes  are  acquiring 
more  and  more  land  every  year.  Though 
the  average  value  of  a  Southern  farm  is 
not  quite  a  third  of  the  average  value  of  a 
Northern  farm,  its  value  is  increasing 
somewhat  faster. 

In  spite  of  all  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  crop  improvement  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  discussion  of  better  farm  con- 
ditions, as  yet  in  this  country  there  is  no 
large  rural  district  well  organized  in  all  its 
social  and  business  aspects.  This  great 
opportunity  awaits  the  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and,  in  a  more  restricted 
area,  any  of  the  state  agricultural  com- 
missioners who  have  the  courage  and 
vision  to  tackle  it. 


WHILE  the  tariff  bill  was  being 
passed  by  the  House,  the  great 
cotton  mills  of  the  Borden 
estate  in  Rhode  Island  closed  down  to  put 
in  automatic  looms.  These  looms  have 
been  on  the  market  for  years  and  the 
Borden  mills  have  always  been  able  to  buy 
them.  It  may  have  been  merely  a  coinci- 
dence that  these  particular  mills  changed  to 
a  more  efficient  basis  just  at  the  time  that 
the  new  tariff  was  going  into  effect.  But 
many  other  industries  will  be  spurred  to 
a  standard  of  efficiency  which  they  have 
not  sought  before  because  it  was  not  nec- 
essary. Many  industries  have  read  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  and  have  made 
preparations  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
that  will  place  them  ujider  competition 
with  the  best  and  the  most  economical 
means  of  production  of  all  the  world. 
Many  other  industries  do  not  have  to 
make  any  changes,  for  they  are  already 
meeting  all  this  competition.  But  there 
are  still  others  which,  because  they 
have  been  under  the  shelter  of  the  tariff, 
have  not  felt  very  keenly  the  necessities 
of  efficiency;  and  some  of  these  which  will 
be  most  seriously  affected  adversely  by 
the  changes  have  been  the  slowest  to 
readjust  themselves.  Their  dependence 
has  sapped  their  courage.  Some  of  these 
concerns  will  probably  succumb,  and  will 
be  replaced  by  industrial  plants  that  more 
nearly  represent  our  new  age,  for  we  are  no 
longer  on  the  defensive  industrially.  We 
no  longer  need  to  hide  behind  a  wall.  We 
have  climbed  over  it  and  gone  to  meet 
foreign  competition  in  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth.  .  The  United  States  is  now  one 
of  the  three  great  exporters  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Almost  half  our  exports 
are  the  products  of  our  factories.  We  have 
come  to  the  time  when  we  must  frankly 
face  the  fact  that  we  can  adjust  ourselves 
to  foreign  competition  in  our  home  markets 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  especially  when  the 
lower  duties  on  raw  materials  overcome 
for  many  of  our  manufacturers  a  handicap 
under  which  they  formeriy  labored.  And 
our  domestic  business  needs  the  impetus  of 
more  and  wider  markets. 
Meeting  new  conditions  and  conquering 
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foreign  markets  is  a  task  that  requires 
patience,  courage,  and  sagacity,  but  we 
have  happily  come  to  a  time  when  we  in 
truth  look  to  our  manufacturers  to  become 
captains  of  industry  ready  to  lead  their 
well  organized  forces  into  the  battle  for 
the  world's  trade  without  the  helping 
hand  of  the  tariff  at  home  or  its  hindering 
effects  abroad. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  BEING  A 
DIRECTOR 

A  RECENT  decision  in  the  New  York 
state  courts  reaffirmed  the  well 
known  legal  fact  that  directors  are 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  corporation 
whether  the  acts  are  done  under  their 
direction  or  their  neglect.  A  director  is, 
in  fact,  a  trustee  of  other  people's  interests. 
Theirs  is  an  active  responsibility — at  least 
legally  it  is  so.  Practically,  in  spite  of 
the  discussion  of  recent  years,  the  dummy 
directors  are  not  extinct.  There  are 
hundreds  of  directors  of  corporations  who 
give  their  name  and  their  influence  to  a 
concern,  but  not  their  direction.  Usually, 
no  serious  results  happen,  because  the 
manager,  the  president,  or  some  other 
directors  do  their  work  well.  Even  when 
things  do  go  wrong,  dummy  directors  are 
not  often  sued  for  their  neglect.  The 
business  of  being  a  director  is  one  of  those 
things  for  which  the  law  sets  very  high 
ideals  but  which  without  ill  intention  have 
slipped  into  loose  practices.  These  loose 
practices  might  easily  become  a  colossal 
scandal  if  two  or  three  flagrant  examples 
should  fix  the  public  mind  upon  them.  If 
a  critical  eye  were  turned  upon  them  a 
great  many  men  of  only  the  best  intentions 
would  be  found  in  the  embarrassing  posi- 
tion of  having  accepted  a  position  of  trust 
and  of  having  failed  in  its  execution.  The 
time  to  prevent  a  scandal  about  directors 
who  do  not  fulfil  their  trusts  is  now,  when 
the  public  mind  is  not  inflamed. 

And  such  a  reform  in  the  business  of 
being  a  director  would  have  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  upon  what  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  under  Mr.  Stanley 
dubbed  "The  Money  Trust,"  which  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  series  of 
interlocking  directorates. 


For  example,  suppose  one  man  is  a 
director  of  a  steel  company,  a  banking 
house,  and  a  railroad.  The  railroad  sells 
its  securities  to  the  banking  house  and 
buys  rails  from  the  steel  company.  This 
one  man  is  directing  business  with  himself 
in  his  various  capacities.  He  is  acting 
as  a  trustee  for  three  sets  of  investors  that 
deal  with  one  another.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  their  interests  should  always 
be  identical.  When  they  are  antagonistic, 
which  interest  does  he  favor?  Legally, 
a  man  cannot  be  trustee  for  two  con- 
flicting interests.  The  same  principle 
would  seem  to  say  that  when  we  look  upon 
the  duties  of  directors  with  a  close  scrutiny 
they  also  should  not  direct  conflicting  in- 
terests. But  there  has  not  been  this  close 
scrutiny  by  investors,  and  a  nice  regard 
for  these  conflicting  interests  is  not  gen- 
erally observed.  The  control  of  many  cor- 
porations has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
"interlocking"  directors,  and  their  good 
will  is  a  very  tangible  asset.  Yet  as  Mr. 
Baker,  of  the  First  National  Bank,  said, 
"the  concentration  has  gone  far  enough." 
The  law  and  morals  of  trusteeship  point  to 
many  cases  of  interlocking  directorates 
that  are  not  strictly  defensible.  It  is  a 
good  opportunity  to  clean  house  before 
some  flagrant  scandal  call  down  the  public 
wrath  upon  the  present  habits  and  find 
well  meaning  directors  exposed  to  public 
indignation  and  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law  which  they  have  long  disregarded. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  corporations, 
and  corporation  directors  and  officers,  are 
such  active  questions  in  the  public  mind 
and  in  legislative  chambers  that  it  is  only 
a  wise  provision  of  safety  for  directors 
actively  to  direct  such  corporations  as  they 
can  with  propriety  direct  and  to  cease  to 
be  directors  in  corporations  in  which  con- 
flicting interests  prevent  them  from  giving 
their  undivided  efforts. 


A  REMARKABLE  STUDY  OF  A 
RURAL  COMMUNITY 

ONE  of  the  most  fruitful  and  inter- 
esting and  human  approaches  to 
the  problem  of  a  better  organiza 
tion  of  country  life  appears  in  a  recent 
publication  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
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sota,  forbidingly  entitled  "A  Social  and 
Economic  Survey  of  a  Rural  Township 
in  Southern  Minnesota."  Under  this  dry- 
as-dust  title  is  Mr.  G.  P.  Warber's  sym- 
pathetic and  luminous  study  of  the  life 
of  a  group  of  farmers  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Warber  spent  three  months  —  June, 
July,  and  August  of  last  year  —  visiting 
and  questioning  the  inhabitants  of  a 
typical  farming  community  six  miles 
square.  He  learned  from  the  men  how 
farming  has  changed  and  what  the  change 
means  in  money  and  labor;  from  the 
women,  what  housework  on  the  farm  is 
to-day;  from  the  boys  and  girls,  why 
country  life  does  not  attract  them.  Here 
are  a  few  of  his  observations  and  conclu- 
sions, from  seventy-five  pages  that  are 
crowded  with  many  interesting  human 
experiences: 

Under  the  old-fashioned  system  of  grain 
farming,  the  rush  of  work  was  limited  to  a  few 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  labor  was  made 
easier  by  the  use  of  farm  machinery.  Under 
the  new  diversified  farming,  and  especially 
because  of  the  care  of  more  live  stock,  farm 
work  demands  the  farmers'  whole  time  the 
year  round;  and  consequently  social  life,  in 
spite  of  rural  telephones,  has  declined.  Twenty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  declared  that 
their  "biggest  problem  is  to  get  satisfactory 
help."  Women's  work  on  the  farm  has  been 
eased  by  running  water,  washing  machines, 
etc.,  but  in  29  per  cent,  of  the  homes  the  women 
run  the  lawnmower  to  keep  the  front  yard 
(average  size,  one  eighth  of  an  acre)  neat  and 
trimmed;  in  32  per  cent,  of  the  families  the 
women  help  with  the  milking  and  the  barn- 
yard chores;  in  16  per  cent,  the  women  help 
in  the  field  work  at  the  rush  season;  and  in 
practically  all  the  families  the  women  work 
from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  or 
later  at  night. 

The  marketing  of  farm  products  is  much 
more  convenient  and  efficient  than  it  was  in 
earlier  days  because  the  railroads,  grain  ele- 
vators, and  creameries  have  brought  the 
markets  nearer.  Cooperative  enterprises  have 
generally  succeeded,  but  oddly  enough  many  of 
the  fanners  —  even  those  who  belong  to  the 
successful  associations  —  doubt  the  capacity 
of  their  own  class  to  cooperate. 

The  rural  free  delivery  service  has  finished 
the  work  of  the  railroads  and  the  towns  in 
putting  the  crossroads  stores  out  of  business. 
Most  of  the  trading  is  done  in  the  towns,  and 


the  country  girls  dress  in  the  styles  of  the  cities. 
Not  one  farmer  in  the  township  has  ever  heard 
of  the  new  agitation  for  better  agricultural 
credit.  Interest  in  politics  has  very  greatly 
declined.  Although  farm  journals  are  kept  in 
84  per  cent,  of  the  homes,  only  47  per  cent, 
of  the  farmers  read  them.  The  farmers  read 
little  of  their  newspapers  except  the  headlines, 
and  rarely  ever  the  editorials.  Only  14  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  ever  attended  farmers' 
institutes,  and  a  majority  are  prejudiced 
against  scientific  methods  of  fanning. 

Only  two  schools  are  well  enough  equipped 
to  get  first-class  state  aid.  Teachers'  salaries 
vary  from  $30  to  $50  a  month.  The  farmers 
generally  believe  that  the  high  schools  in  the 
nearby  towns  tend  to  lower  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  the  children.  Membership  in  and 
attendance  at  church  have  fallen  off  —  partly, 
again,  because  of  the  unremitting  care  of  live- 
stock. Social  distinctions  have  grown  up 
between  rich  and  poor  and  between  the  country 
folk  and  the  townspeople.  Dancing  is  the 
most  popular  recreation  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
Baseball  is  the  most  popular  strictly-boys' 
amusement.  The  girls  are  leaving  the  farms 
in  larger  numbers  than  the  boys,  though  among 
the  grown  people  the  men  are  more  anxious 
to  move  to  town.  Socfal  causes  account  for 
the  removal  in  most  instances. 

These  quotations  give  only  some  of  the 
results  of  Mr.  Warber's  researches;  they 
do  not  even  suggest  the  freshness  of  his 
viewpoint  nor  the  convincing  verisimilitude 
of  his  narrative.  Any  one  who  wishes  to 
understand  what  country  life  is  in  a  char- 
acteristic American  farming  community, 
as  distinguished  from  our  conventionalized 
or  preconceived  notions  of  it,  cannot  do 
better  than  to  read  this  pamphlet.  It 
makes  plain  nearly  every  aspect  of  the 
problem  that  lies  before  those  earnest 
folk  who  are  trying  to  organize  rural  life 
and,  of  course,  such  surveys  are  the 
foundation  upon  which  improvement  can 
be  effected.  They  form  the  diagnosis  of 
our  rural  ills. 


A  MEETING  OF  SHOVELS 

ON  MAY  24th  two  big  steam  shov- 
els met  at  the  can^  level  in  the 
Culebra  Cut.  Thousands  of  men 
stopped  work  and  hundreds  of  whistles 
announced  that  a  canal  existed  from  ocean 


to  ocean. 
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There  is  still  much  dirt  to  dig.  There 
is  still  much  work  to  do,  but  the  minute 
the  water  gates  are  opened.  North  and 
South  America  are  divided,  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  are  joined  (not  literally,  for 
it  is  not  a  sea  level  canal,  but  commer- 
cially). When  the  ships  begin  to  pass 
through,  the  trade  maps  of  the  world  will 
have  to  be  drawn  again.  Our  East  and  our 
West  will  be  many  dollars  a  hundred  tons 
nearer  together,  for  that  is  the  measure- 
ment of  distance  that  counts  in  the  heavy 
freight  of  the  world.  "Rounding  the 
Horn,"  on  which  hangs  so  much  of  the 
romance  of  the  sea,  will  dwindle  in  signi- 
ficance, and  the  change  will  make  our 
battle  fleet  as  two.  The  continents  that 
Nature  has  joined,  man  has  put  asunder. 
Even  our  long  mental  preparation  for  the 
event  can  not  rob  of  its  dramatic  signifi- 
cance the  meeting  of  the  shovels  in  the 
canal  at  Panama. 


THE  UNNOTICED  FLOODS 


A 


FEW  days  before  the  first  of  June 
the  following  newspaper  item  ap- 
peared: 

Guards  are  being  withdrawn  from  the  levee 
districts  of  Vicksburg  on  .both  sides  of  the 
Mississippi,  although  the  distribution  of  sup- 
plies has  not  yet  wholly  ceased."  Planting  of 
cotton  and  com  will  be  general  by  the  beginning 
of  the  coming  week  in  Red  River  districts. 
Congressman  James  B.  Aswell,  of  Louisiana, 
has  toured  the  parish  of  La  Salle  and  the 
Black  River  section.  He  reports  that  water 
covers  the  entire  territory  for  a  stretch  of 
fifty  miles.  At  the  end  of  last  week  there  were 
Uoo  families  in  need  of  help,  and  the  greatest 
need  was  for  seed  for  planting  and  feed  for 
livestock. 

Crop  conditions  in  the  Melville  district  of 
Louisiana,  where  the  overflow  from  the  Atcha- 
falaya  break  occurred,  are  excellent.  Water  is 
receding  slowly. 

This  news  was  printed  in  the  IVall  Street 
Journal,  not  as  human  news  but  as  crop 
news.  The  ordinary  newspapers  in  New 
York,  as  elsewhere  in  the  country,  had 
by  this  time  ceased  to  regard  the  floods  on 
the  Mississippi  or  their  after  eflFects.  The 
papers  reflect  a  common  attitude.  The 
floods  are  an  old  story.    They  happen 


every  year.  Their  true  significance  has 
not  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind.  This 
spring  there  were  floods  in  parts  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  where  they  were  unusual,  and 
all  eyes  were  focussed  on  the  stricken 
districts.  The  cost  of  the  destruction  was 
figured  and  discussed.  Yet  the  tremend- 
ous direct  losses  and  sufl'ering  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  every  year,  and  the 
even  greater  indirect  losses  that  we  bear 
because  of  the  backward  state  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  passes  with  little  attention. 
Now  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  nearing 
completion  it  is  time  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  even  more  important  task 
nearer  home,  the  control  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries. 


THE  PHYSICAL  VALUATION 
OF  RAILROADS 

THE  first  steps  have  been  taken  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  organization  of  its 
small  army  of  experts  and  assistants  who 
are  to  make  a  physical  valuation  of  the 
railroads. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  250,000 
miles  of  railroad  lines,  with  a  combined 
capital  value  of  more  than  15  billion  dol- 
lars. By  the  Act  of  Congress  which  pro- 
vided for  the  valuation,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  required,  among 
other  things,  to  "ascertain  and  report  in 
detail  as  to  each  piece  of  property  owned 
by  every  common  carrier,  the  original  cost 
to  date,  the  cost  of  reproduction,  the  cost 
of  reproduction  less  depreciation;"  to 
analyze  the  methods  by  which  these  costs 
are  obtained;  and  to  "ascertain  and  report 
separately  other  values  and  elements  of 
value,  if  any." 

Put  briefly,  what  this  contemplates  is  a 
huge  inventory,  which  the  Commission  is 
allowed  five  years  to  complete,  and  which 
it  is  estimated  will  cost  the  Government 
$6,000,000  and  the  railroads  themselves 
as  much  more. 

The  Commission  has  always  contended 
that  it  could  not  determine  the  reasonable- 
ness of  railroad  rates,  as  it  is  expected  to 
do,  without  knowing  the  actual  value  of 
railroad  property;  though  there  are  a  good 
many  people,  even  outsid^the  ranks  of  the 
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railroad  men,  who  believe  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  such  value  pro- 
perly enters  into  the  question  of  rate- 
making  at  all.  But  there  is  less  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  suggestion  that  the 
figures  of  the  railroads'  valuation  could  be 
used  to  determine  their  proper  capitaliza- 
tion. The  Commerce  Commission,  how- 
^ever,  does  not  now  have  the  power  to 
regulate  the  issuance  of  railroad  securities, 
and  though  it  believes  it  ought  to  have  this 
power,  that  is  a  question  for  some  future 
Congress  to  settle. 

Meanwhile,  the  railroad  officials  are 
giving  to  the  Commission  their  most 
cordial  support  and  cooperation.  They 
make  no  secret  of  their  belief  that  a  fair 
appraisal  of  their  properties  will  show  the 
actual  value  to  be  much  in  excess  of  the 
present  capitalization;  and  that  they  will, 
therefore,  benefit  ultimately  by  having 
much  of  the  investors'  lost  confidence 
restored  to  them. 


POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK 
SUCCESS 

THE  United  States  postal  savings 
banks  have  been  in  operation  for 
two  years.  In  their  first  year  they 
had  deposits  of  Ji  1,000,000  which  in  the 
second  year  rose  to  $28,000,000.  The 
money  orders  sent  abroad  in  the  mean- 
while dropped  J!  12,000,000. 

The  success  of  these  Government  banks 
has  not  lain  altogether  in  expected  lines. 
They  have  not  tempted  the  savings  of  the 
farmer  to  any  great  extent.  They  have 
not  been  as  well  patronized  in  the  South  or 
in  New  England  as  Government  officials 
had  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
large  cities  in  the  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  among  the  foreigners, 
they  have  been  popular.  Chiefly  from  this 
foreign  patronage  the  postal  savings  banks 
have  brought  nearly  J|(30,ooo,ooo  into  cir- 
culation in  the  United  States  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  hoarded  or  sent 
abroad. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  as  well  as 
from  a  wish  to  give  encouragement  and 
safety  to  the  men  who  can  save  only  a  little 
money,  the  postal  banks  have  deserved 
their  place  in  our  scheme  of  things. 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  THE 
JAPANESE  QUESTION 

WITH  few  exceptions  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers  have  main- 
tained a  cordial  attitude 
toward  Japan.  Even  those  which  con- 
sidered its  protests  groundless  and  its 
wishes  inimical  to  our  welfare  phrased 
their  beliefs  in  a  way  that  showed  all 
friendliness  underneath  their  disagree- 
ment. It  was  treated  as  a  temporary 
difficulty. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
London  Times  voices  their  views,  look 
upon  the  California  anti-alien  agitation  as 
a  little  part  of  a  great  question.  Editor- 
ially the  Times  said: 

The  ultimate  point  in  dispute  does  not  affect 
the  United  States  alone,  still  less  the  state  of 
California.  It  is  essentially  a  world  question. 
That  Japan's  claim  should  first  have  become  an 
acute  cause  of  trouble  in  California  is  due  to 
the  accident  of  propinquity.  California  is  now 
the  frontier  line  of  white  races,  beyond  which 
are  the  teeming  populations  of  Asia.  We  shall 
not  judge  this  question  aright  unless  we  first 
seek  to  make  allowance  for  the  nervous  appre- 
hension which  undoubtedly  pervades  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Pacific  slope.  Their  fears  are 
exaggerated  and  premature  but  they  are  not 
entirely  groundless. 

No  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  blind 
condemnation  of  the  tendencies  of  public 
opinion  in  Western  states.  They  spring  not 
so  much  from  race  hatred  as  from  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  and  even  if  the  present  minor 
dispute  is  disposed  of  they  will  assuredly  recur. 
It  is  an  issue  that  will  become  more  and  more 
insistent  whatever  may  be  settled  now,  and  it 
will  have  to  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  all 
white  races  in  time  to  come. 

Wherever  the  Japanese  as  settlers  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
the  same  capacity,  in  British  Columbia, 
in  Australia,  and  in  California,  the  result 
has  been  mutually  unsatisfactory.  The 
two  peoples  do  not  mix  well.  The 
restrictions  that  Japan  has  maintained 
against  American  land-owning  within  its 
borders  would  seem  proper  to  continue, 
and  wherever  the  owning  of  land  by 
Japanese  in  this  country  would  lead  to 
unpleasantness  it  would  seem  wise  not  to 
allow  it,  providing,  of  course,  that  all 
treaties  shall  be  observed. 
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MORE  WINE  AND  OSTRICH 
FEATHERS 

DURING  the  nine  months  from 
August  I,  1912,  to  May  i,  1913, 
more  than  $50,000,000  worth  of 
works  of  art  were  imported  into  the  United 
States.  During  the  same  period  in  1 9 1 1  - 1 2 
the  corresponding  figure  was  $30,000,000 
and  the  year  before  that  $20,000,000.  The 
importations  this  year  are  a  new  high 
record  in  value. 

In  the  same  nine  months  $35,000,000 
worth  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  came  in;  and  this  figure  has  been 
exceeded  only  once. 

The  $7,500,000  worth  of  wines  that 
came  in  in  these  nine  months  is  more 
by  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  than  came 
in  the  previous  year,  and  the  $9,500,000 
paid  for  imported  feathers  is  three  and 
a  quarter  million  dollars  more  than  was 
paid  in  1910. 

Certainly  there  are  some  classes  at  least 
that  are  not  feeling  the  effects  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  when  wines,  diamonds,  and 
ostrich  feathers  are  coming  into  the  coun- 
try in  increasing  volume.  And  these 
things  are  not  like  the  much  abused 
farmer's  automobile.  They  do  not 
increase  the  efficiency  of  living  among 
the  producing  classes. 

II 

The  high  cost  of  living  has  not  pinched 
us  desperately.  We  are  still  importing 
more  and  more  luxuries  and  wasting  money 
at  home,  wasting  money  not  only  privately 
but  publicly.  Ours  is  not  a  paternalistic 
Government.  It  is  not  burdened  with  all 
the  complexities  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, for  example.  Compared  with  other 
countries,  our  city,  state,  and  National 
governments  engage  in  few  commercial  en- 
terprises. Yet  the  combined  taxes  to  meet 
our  local,  state,  and  National  needs  amount 
to  nearly  $40  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  The  recent 
popular  vote  of  the  state  of  New  York  to 
make  a  second  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000 
for  roads  is  a  fair  example  of  our  careless 
attitude  toward  public  expenditures.  The 
people  in  New  York  want  good  roads. 
The  simple  method  of  borrowing  the  money 


and  building  them  is  proposed  and  ac- 
cepted by  popular  vote.  Yet  there  is 
every  indication  from  the  past  that  the 
roads  built  with  this  $50,000,000  will  have 
to  be  rebuilt  with  more  borrowed  money 
two  or  three  times  before  this  present  loan 
is  paid  off. 

An  average  tax  of  $40  a  head  all  over 
the  country  means  that  a  family  of  five 
pays  $200.  A  man  earning  $3  a  day  earns 
only  a  little  more  than  $900  in  a  year. 
The  $200  is  a  large  proportion  of  that.  The 
$200  is  just  5  per  cent,  of  a  salary  of  $4,000 
a  year.  Of  course,  if  the  tax  were  collected 
directly  and  the  facts  of  the  situation 
touched  everyone's  pocket  nerve  in  a  way 
that  could  not  be  disguised,  there  would 
be  a  tremendous  outcry  immediately. 
But  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
lives  in  the  ignorant  belief  that  it  pays 
no  taxes  at  all,  or,  if  any,  only  a  negligible 
amount.  The  taxes  that  it  pays  under  the 
disguise  of  rent,  transportation,  food,  and 
clothing  do  not  appear  as  taxes  at  all. 

But  the  remedy  for  the  situation  is  not 
to  abandon  any  good  works  which  are 
being  done  in  order  thereby  to  decrease 
the  burden  of  taxation.  On  the  con- 
trary, true  economy  calls  for  us  to  re- 
double our  efforts  in  the  improvement  of 
our  roads,  schools,  sanitation,  and  many 
other  functions,  particularly  of  the  local 
and  state  governments.  But  in  redoubling 
our  energy  in  the  betterment  of  these  in- 
stitutions of  progress  we  can  well  quad- 
ruple the  scrutiny  that  we  bestow  upon  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  funds. 


STUDYING  FOREIGN  FARMING 

THE  American  commission  that  is 
abroad  studying  agricultural  co- 
operation, marketing,  and  credit 
will  return  in  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
Soon  after  that  the  seven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  will  render  their 
report  to  Congress.  Awaiting  their  report 
is  a  committee  of  seven  governors  who 
intend  to  draft  state  legislation  to  further 
cooperation  and  other  improvements  in 
the  organization  of  country  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  legislative 
results  to  expect  from  the  commission's 
report.    There  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
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information  in  it  that  is  not  already  acces- 
sible in  this  country. 

But  from  the  trip  of  the  commission 
itself  a  great  deal  is  to  be  expected.  It  is 
composed  of  more  than  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  they  represent  three  fourths  of 
the  states.  Every  one  of  these  men  will  be 
a  centre  of  inspiration  for  the  better  organ- 
ization of  country  living.  They  will  have 
the  conviction  and  enthusiasm  that  men  get 
from  seeing  things  themselves.  The  knowl- 
edge which  they  gain  abroad  will  be  a  living 
knowledge  ready  to  pnxluce  results. 


FOR  A  NATURAL  NATIONAL 
HIGHWAY 

CALIFORNIA  is  now  at  work  upon 
an  unusual  plan  of  state  highway 
building.  Two  years  ago  the  state 
bonded  itself  for  $18,000,000  for  public 
road  improvement  upon  two  original 
principles:  First,  that  none  of  the  usual 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  time  in 
which  the  highways  should  be  built  except 
that  the  work  should  be  done  as  fast  as 
possible;  and  second,  that  the  routes  of 
these  roads  were  practically  pre-deter- 
mined  by  the  law,  because  they  were 
limited  to  two  trunk  lines  from  Oregon  to 
Mexico  —  one  line  along  the  coast  and 
one  line  down  the  great  central  valley  — 
that  should  be  as  direct  as  possible,  with 
only  those  laterals  that  might  be  indis- 
pensable to  connect  centres  of  population 
with  the  trunk  roads.  About  1,800  miles 
of  trunk  line  road  and  about  900  miles  of 
lateral  roads  will  be  built. 

The  purpose  behind  this  plan  was  to 
provide  an  object  lesson  in  road-making  to 
the  counties  and  an  irresistible  incentive 
to  them  to  build  local  systems  of  good 
roads  that  should  connect  with  the  trunk 
lines.  Under  direction  of  the  state  high- 
way commission,  contractors  are  already 
building  206  miles  of  the  system;  and 
plans  and  routes  for  74  miles  more  have 
been  approved.  The  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  cities  and  counties  is  already 
apparent.  Four  cities  are  at  work  spend- 
ing altogether  $164,000  on  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  streets  within  their 
limits  that  carry  the  highway  through  their 
territory.    San  Mateo  County  has  issued 


bonds  for  $1,250,000  to  improve  1 10  miles 
of  connecting  roads.  Commercial  bodies 
in  twenty  other  counties  are  cooperating 
with  the  public  officials  to  provide  bond 
issues  for  similar  local  systems  of  good 
roads.  Every  county  in  the  state  has 
agreed  to  furnish  all  rights  of  way  and  to 
construct  all  necessary  bridges  for  the 
trunk  lines  within  its  jurisdiction,  without 
cost  to  the  state. 

If  every  state  would  solve  its  roads  prob- 
lem in  some  such  way  as  this,  the  work  of 
connectingthestatesystemsinto"nationar' 
highways  would  be  simple,  and  these 
interstate  highways  would  then  be  really 
national,  for  they  would  be  intercommuni^ 
eating  north  and  south  as  well  as  east  and 
west.  And  national  legislators  would  be 
freed  of  the  embarrassments  and  tempta- 
tions of  that  new  "pork  barrel"  which  is 
so  difficult  to  divorce  from  the  scheme  for 
Federal  aid  to  a  "national"  system  of  roads. 

II 

But  there  is  one  difficulty  which. the 
California  plan  would  encounter,  a  diffi- 
culty which  California  has  already  en-' 
countered.  The  state  authorized  the  sale 
of  $18,000,000  worth  of  bonds.  It  has 
sold  about  a  third  of  them  in  a  reluctant 
market.  The  same  difficulty  would  un^ 
doubtedly  confront  other  states  if  they 
were  to  begin  to  bond  themselves  upon  a 
large  scale  for  road-building. 

Senator  Boiune,  of  Oregon,  has  prepared 
a  scheme  for  national  aid  to  the  states  in 
their  road-building  campaigns  which  would 
in  a  large  measure  overcome  this  financial 
difficulty,  and  which  would  at  the  same 
time  allow  a  smaller  opportunity  for  a 
raid  upon  the  Federal  Treasury  than  any 
of  the  other  plans  of  Federal  aid  which 
have  been  proposed. 

His  plan  is  much  the  same  as  the  plan 
that  was  proposed  in  North  Carolina  for 
the  state  to  pursue  in  helping  the  counties:- 
It  amounts  practically  to  a  guarantee  of 
the  counties'  bonds  so  that  they  may 
utilize  the  better  credit  facilities  of  the 
state.  Senator  Bourne's  plan  similarly 
means  the  guarantee  of  the  state  bonds  so 
that  they  may  use  the  better  credit  facili- 
ties of  the  National  Government. 

Under  the  Senator's  plan  every  state 
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of  4  per  cent,  bonds  and  deposit  them  in 
the  Federal  treasury.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment would  then  issue  its  own  3  percent, 
bonds,  and  pay  the  states  for  their  bonds 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  its  own. 

If,  for  example,  the  states  deposited 
$200,000,000  worth  of  50-year  4  per  cent, 
bonds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and   the   Government   issued   the   same 


In  return  for  the  privilege  of  having  the 
aid  of  the  national  credit  facilities  the 
states  will  have  to  agree  to  maintain  cer- 
tain standards  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance —  particularly  maintenance  — and 
if  the  Government  inspection  should  prove 
that  the  road  money  was  not  being  effec- 
tively spent,  it  could  be  withheld. 

The  apportionment  of  the  amount  that 
every  state  could  borrow  from  the  Gov- 


State 


Alabama     .  . 

Arizona      .  . 

Arkansas    .  . 

California  .  . 

Colorado    .  . 
Connecticut 

Delaware    .  . 

Florida       .  . 

Georgia       .  . 

Idaho     .    .  . 

Illinois   .    .  . 

Indiana      .  . 

Iowa      .    .  . 

Kansas       .  . 

Kentucky  .  . 

Louisiana    .  . 

Maine    .    .  . 

Maryland  .  . 
Massachusetts 

Michigan    .  . 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 

Missouri     .  . 

Montana    .  . 

Nebraska    .  . 


Apportionment 
to  each  state 


Per 
cent. 


1.72 

1. 13 

1.44 

3-59 

1.59 

.87 

■14 

.95 

2.45 

1.16 

3.94 
2.51 
2.50 
3.28 
1.98 
1.32 
.92 
.99 
2.73 
2.88 
2.59 
1.48 

3.35 
1.72 
2.05 


Amount 


$17,200,000 

11,300,000 

14,400,000 

35,900,000 

1 5,900,000 

8,700,000 

1,400,000 

9,500,000 

24,500,000 

11,600,000 

39,400,000 

25,100,000 

25,000,000 

32,800,000 

19,800,000 

13,200,000 

9,200,000 

9,900,000 

27,300,000 

28,800,000 

25,900,000 

14,800,000 

33,500,000 

17,200,000 

20,500,000 


State 


Apportionment 
to  each  state 


Per 
cent. 


Nevada      .     .  . 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey    .  . 

New  Mexico  .  . 

New  York      .  . 

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota 

Ohio      .    .     .  . 

Oklahoma       .  . 

Oregon       .     .  . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee      .  . 

Texas    .    .    .  . 

Utah     .    .    .  . 

Vermont    .    .  . 

Virginia     .    .  . 

Washington    .  . 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin       .  . 

Wyoming  .    .  . 


Total  for  all  states 


I. II 

.51 
1.77 

1.35 
7.86 

1.74 
1.56 
5.02 

2.33 
1.66 
5.65 

.39 
1. 15 
1.58 
1.70 
5.66 
.96 
.42 

«.73 
1.64 
1.32 
2.56 
1.05 


100 


Amount 


11,100,000 
5,100,000 
1 7»  700,000 
13,500,000 
78,600,000 
1 7,400,000 
1 5,600,000 
50,200,000 
23,300,000 
16,600,000 
56,500,000 
3,900,000 
11,500,000 
15,800,000 
1 7,000,000 
56,600,000 
9,600,000 
4,200,000 
17,300,000 
16,400,000 
13,200,000 
25,600,000 
10,500,000 


1,000,000,000 


THE     ESTIMATED    COST    OF    A    NATIONAL    SYSTEM    OF    GOOD    ROADS 

UNDER    SENATOR    JONATHAN    BOURNE's   PLAN  TO   LEND  THE   CREDIT  OF  THE   FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE 

STATES  SO  THAT  A  MARKET  CAN    BE   SECURED   FOR  STATE   BONDS  AT  A   LOW   RATE  OF  INTEREST 


amount  of  3  per  cent,  bonds,  it  would 
secure  ^,000,000  interest  a  year  and  pay 
f6,ooo,ooo.  On  the  j(2,ooo,ooo  difference, 
according  to  the  Senator's  plan,  the  United 
States  Government  would  allow  the  states 
3  per  cent,  annual  compound  interest.  At 
this  rate,  at  the  end  of  46.89  years  this 
sinking  fund  would  amount  to](200,ooo,ooo, 
enough  to  pay  off  the  National  bonds  and 
return  the  state  bonds  to  the  state  treas- 
uries cancelled. 


emment  is  based  upon  area,  population, 
property  valuation,  and  the  present  mile- 
age of  roads.  It  would  allow  the  different 
states  to  borrow  as  shown  in  the  table 
above,  with  the  provision  that  no  state 
would  borrow  more  than  20  per  cent, 
of  its  allotment  in  any  one  year. 

The  Senator  claims  for  this  apportion- 
ment that,  being  fixed,  it  would  prevent 
a  Congressman  from  being  held  "unsatis- 
factory or  inefficient  unle^he  succeeded 
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in  securing  for  his  district  an  increased 
appropriation." 

If  it  be  wise  to  have  Federal  aid  at  ali 
it  seems  that  some  such  plan  as  Senator 
Bourne  has  worked  out  —  designed  to 
limit  the  National  Government's  financial 
obligations  to  the  amount  which  every 
state  is  willing  to  tax  itself  and  to  limit  the 
National  Government's  actual  work  to 
inspection  and  advice  —  is  infinitely  better 
than  the  schemes  of  direct  gifts  of  money 
for  Federal  road  construction,  with  all 
their  "pork  barrel"  possibilities. 


A  NEW  PROFESSION 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  once,  at  a  ban- 
quet of  the  Periodical  Publishers' 
Association,  began  his  speech  with 
the  remark  that  it  was  a  "pleasure  to 
meet  the  governing  classes."  Though  this 
was  said  as  an  after-dinner  pleasantry, 
it  is  true  that  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  the  magazines  as  a  voice  of  the  people 
have  come  to  play  a  large  r61e  in  our  na- 
tional life.  Before  that  time  such  long 
established  periodicals  as  Harper's,  Scrib- 
tier's,  and.  the  Century  had,  as  they  still 
have,  a  very  strong  hold  upon  the  educated 
classes,  upon  people  who  needed  no  intro- 
duction to  art,  literature,  and  the  pleasures 
of  travel.  There  were  scientific  journals, 
too,  that  presupposed  another  kind  of 
education  upon  the  part  of  their  readers. 
But  the  interpretation  of  current  events 
did  not  have  a  large  place  in  periodicals. 

But  that  is  now  changed.  The  maga- 
zine reading  public  has  been  broadened 
to  include  everyone  who  can  and  will  read. 
The  recording  of  American  life  in  govern- 
ment, in  industry,  and  in  its  social  phases 
furnishes  the  leading  articles  of  to-day. 

The  easiest  sensations  in  this  field  were 
the  scandals,  and  in  their  new-found  power 
the  magazines  of  a  muckraking  period 
which  is  happily  passing  away  dwelt  over- 
much upon  them.  We  are  coming  into  a 
period  of  better  balanced  judgment  and  of 
more  constructive  endeavor  in  our  maga- 
zine literature,  but  as  yet  we  are  only 
experimenting  with  the  possibilities  of 
usefulness  of  those  magazines  that  try 
sanely  to  interpret  this  most  interesting 
period  in  which  we  live. 


But  one  tendency  appears  very  clearly: 
There  is  an  ever  growing  public  interest  in 
this  interpretation;  and  to  supply  this  de- 
mand there  is  a  fairly  well  started  profes- 
sion of  men  of  judgment  and  ability  who 
can  write  the  vital  facts  of  progress  for  all 
the  public  to  read.  This  profession  already 
includes  such  capable  writers  and  students 
of  afi'airs  as  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Miss 
Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick, 
Mr.  Mark  Sullivan,  Mr.  William  Bayard 
Hale,  and  others  of  national  reputation. 
It  is  a  profession  that  should  be  fostered, 
for  through  it  the  American  people  will 
increasingly  come  into  that  broader  know- 
ledge and  interpretation  of  their  own 
affairs  that  is  indispensable  to  the  conduct 
of  a  democracy.  The  colleges  here  have 
an  opportunity  for  public  service  in  the 
training  of  such  men.  And  the  public 
can  help  by  according  to  them  the  honor 
that  has  made  the  legal  profession  and 
the  medical  profession  effective. 


TO  REFORM  CIVIL  SERVICE 
REFORM 

THE  President,  by  ordering  the 
fourth  class  postmasters,  whom 
Mr.  Taft  put  under  the  civil  ser- 
vice rules,  to  take  competitive  examina- 
tion^ to  maintain  their  positions,  did  what 
Mr.  Taft  should  have  done.  If  it  turns 
out  that  the  examinations  will  change  the 
proportion  of  Republican  postmasters  it 
will  merely  indicate  that  there  was  politi- 
cal partiality  in  their  selection  —  which, 
of  course,  every  one  knows  there  was. 

But,  though  they  were  put  in  under  the 
"spoils  system,"  to  have  taken  their  jobs 
from  them  for  patronage  reasons  would 
have  made  the  offence  against  decent 
government  double. 

Soon  after  this  order,  the  President  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  two  members  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  For  a  short 
time  this  will  give  a  few  Democratic  job- 
hunters  an  unjustifiable  hope  that,  after  all, 
the  plums  will  be  easier  to  gather  than  they 
at  first  seemed.  That  idea  will  soon  pass 
away,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new 
commissioners  will  so  conduct  their  office 
as  to  maintain  an  even  stricter  defence 
against  the  use  of  the  Federal  offices  as 
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rewards  for  party  services,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  they  will  not  allow  the 
civil  service  rules  to  maintain  incompetents 
in  the  Government  employ.  There  are  few 
things  that  encourage  "the  Government 
gait/'  that  slow  up  Government  work,  so 
much  as  the  stringent  rules  under  which  the 
departmental  and  bureau  heads  have  to 
hire  their  subordinates. 

Of  course,  if  it  is  a  choice  between  a 
return  to  the  practices  of  the  "spoils 
system"  or  maintaining  the  present  civil 
service  system,  the  present  condition,  in 
spite  of  its  drawbacks,  is  preferable.  But 
surely  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  a 
reform  of  the  civil  service  regulations  can 
be  discussed  without  any  danger  of  relap- 
sing into  the  "spoils  system." 


GUIDING  THE  BOY  GANGS 

IN  A  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  under  the  headline,  "  Boys  Sit 
As  Judges  and  Punish  Mates,"  ap- 
peared the  following  story: 

When  Chief  Justice  Arthur  Aurora,  aged 
fourteen,  called  his  court  to  order  yesterday 
in  the  official  courtroom  of  Public  School  1 14, 
in  Oak  Street,  shame  and  chagrin  were  depicted 
on  the  faces  of  two  tiny  detectives  in  blue 
blouses  who  hung  back  among  the  policemen, 
deputy  sheriffs,  culprits,  and  court  attendants 
who  filled  the  courtroom's  benches. 

The  first  case  the  young  Whitman  of  the 
school,  Dionysius  Eturaspe,  had  hoped  to 
bring  before  the  court  was  that  of  Pasquale 
Fezza,  of  28J  Madison  Street,  a  thirteen-year- 
old,  accused  of  jabbing  a  tiny  penknife  into 
the  shoulder  of  William  Paretsky. 

"Where  is  the  defendant  in  this  case?" 
demanded  Dionysius,  in  boyish  treble,  but 
with  much  official  dignity  nevertheless. 

The  two  detectives  shuffled  their  feet  and 
their  little  faces  turned  red. 

"We  ain't  got  him  yet,"  one  of  the  blue- 
Moused  detectives  finally  said.  "You  see,  we 
ain't  got  no  jurisdictk>n.  We  ain't  only  a 
block  or  two  from  school,  and  Pasquale,  he 
has  kept  all  the  time  to  home  where  we  can't 
grab  him/' 

Philip  Lascal,  of  the  Fourth  Grade,  was 
f  brought  before  the  Chief  Justice  by  a  police- 
man from  whose  shoe  a  bare  toe  peeked  forth. 

"What's  the  charge?"  asked  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  school  Whitman. 

"Playing  craps,  your  Honor,"  said  the 
L        District  Attorney. 


"What  evidence  is  there  of  this  crime?" 

"I  got  de  evidence  in  me  pocket  here," 
piped  up  Detective  Lieut.  Sidney  Solomon. 
Lieut.  Solomon  came  forward,  and  placed  four 
cent  pieces  and  a  dime  on  the  Chief  Justice's 
desk.  The  Associate  Justices  leaned  forward, 
and  scrutinized  the  coins  with  great  care. 
Then  the  Justices  consulted.  The  result  of 
the  conference  was  kept  for  the  time  as  a 
judicial  secret. 

"Is  there  any  other  evidence?"  asked  the 
Chief  Justice,  keeping  one  eye  on  the  money 
all  the  time. 

"Yes,  your  Honor,"  Salvadore  Ciociola 
said.  He  was  the  other  detective  who, 
at  the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  was  dis- 
comfited. 

"I  grabbed  dis  for  evidence.  It's  the  thoid 
time  I've  raided  a  game,  and  I  know  what  to 
take  by  now."  Detective  Ciociola  pulled  from 
his  pocket  a  very  soiled  and  battered  set  of 
dice. 

Philip  Lascal,  the  chief  of  the  group  of  crap- 
playing  prisoners  on  trial,  admitted  that  he 
had  won  all  the  money  in  the  game.  He 
received  a  sentence  of  three  days'  imprison- 
ment, which  meant  that  he  would  have  to  stay 
in  half  an  hour  after  school  every  day  for 
three  days. 

The  simple  expedient  of  self-government 
had  turned  the  dominant  group  of  boys 
in  the  school  into  law  enforcers.  Always  in 
school  and  elsewhere  where  boys  congre- 
gate there  are  gangs.  Usually  these 
gangs  are  a  nuisance;  very  often  they  are  a 
serious  menace  to  the  morals  of  the  gang 
members  and  to  the  peace  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. For  usually  the  energy  of  the 
gangs  is  directed  against  law  and  order. 
But  a  new  time  is  coming,  for  so  many 
people  in  the  schools,  in  the  Boy  Scouts, 
and  in  many  other  activities,  have  grasped 
the  fundamental  fact  that  if  these  gang 
activities  are  guided  most  wonderful 
results  can  be  achieved  —  results  that  will 
leave  these  boys  far  better  able  to  handle 
themselves  honestly  and  effectively  in  the 
world  than  were  their  predecessors. 


BETTER  CHILDREN  TO  TEACH 

SCHOOL  hygiene  has  gone  far  for- 
ward from  the  old-fashioned  daily 
ten  minutes  of  classroom  "calis- 
thenics" and  from  the  semi-weekly  half 
hour  of  recitation  from  a  dull  textbook  on 
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"physiology/'  Such  practical  things  as 
adequate  ventilation,  scientific  lighting, 
sanitary  privies,  organized  play,  and 
health  inspection  have  largely  replaced 
the  old  routine  gymnastics  and  the  in- 
struction that  did  not  instruct.  Physi- 
cians and  dentists  and  sociologists  have 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
they  all  are  studying  together  the  prob- 
lems of  healthful  childhood  and  coopera- 
ting to  put  into  practise  the  efficient 
knowledge  of  science  to  build  a  better  race. 

Consider  such  facts  as  these,  which  they 
have  brought  to  light: 

Professor  Monroe,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, gathered  particulars  relating  to  10,000 
children  of  the  public  schools  of  California 
and  found  that  3  per  cent,  of  the  children 
were  feeble  minded  and  not  less  than  10 
per  cent,  backward  and  mentally  dull, 
needing  special  care  and  attention. 

During  1909  and  1910,  2$2,2$4  children 
were  given  thorough  physical  examinations 
by  the  New  York  Committee  on  the  Wel- 
fare of  School  Children.  Of  this  number, 
14,255  were  found  to  be  suflFering  from 
mal-nutrition,  tuberculosis  nodes,  pul- 
monary diseases,  orthopedic  defects,  and 
defective  mentality. 

In  Boston,  in  1903,  of  23,207  pupils 
examined,  6,571  cases  of  disease  were 
detected  and  of  these  5,818,  or  one  quarter, 
were  too  ill  to  be  in  school,  and  40  per 
cent,  of  them  had  contagious  diseases. 
Nine  months'  examination  in  Philadelphia 
showed  5,876  cases  of  diseases,  of  which 
3,446  were  contagious. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  twenty 
million  pupils  in  the  schools  of  this  coun- 
try, probably  5  per  cent,  have  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs,  more  than  5  per  cent,  have 
defective  hearing,  25  per  cent.,  have  de- 
fective vision,  25  per  cent,  are  suffering 
from  mal-nutrition,  more  than  30  per 
cent,  have  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids 
or  enlarged  glands  in  the  neck,  and  more 
than  50  per  cent,  have  defective  teeth 
which  interfere  with  their  development. 
In  other  words,  about  fifteen  million 
children  require  attention  to  their  health. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  many  cities 
now  maintain  open-air  class  rooms  and 
even  whole  schools  in  the  open  air  to  fight 
tuberculosis,  dental  clinics  to  discover  and 


correct  defects  of  the  teeth  that  lead  to 
mal-nutrition,  optical  clinics  that  turn  many 
"dull"  pupils  into  bright  pupils,  special 
classes  for  backward  and  deficient  child- 
ren, and  health  inspection  and  visiting 
nurses  that  do  an  incalculable  service 
toward  improving  the  bodily  and  mental 
vigor  of  the  young  folk. 

These  helpful  activities  lend  special 
significance  and  interest  to  the  fourth 
International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene 
which  will  gather  at  Buffalo  in  August. 
More  than  250  doctors  and  teachers  from 
an  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
will  gather  there  to  exchange  information 
and  to  compare  experiences  in  this  vitally 
important  work  of  human  conservation 
and  uplift.  The  hop^ul  advance  of 
American  education  —  especially  of  rural 
education  —  is  largely  bound  up  in  the 
knowledge  and  the  inspiring  enthusiasm 
that  arise  from  such  gatherings  as  this. 


PRIVATE  PENSIONS  FOR 
MOTHERS 

PENSIONS  for  mothers  are  now 
being  tried  under  state  law  in 
Missouri  and  elsewhere.  Whether 
such  aid  can  be  administered  as  a  function 
of  the  State  without  the  abuses  that  grow 
up  under  other  governmental  pension 
systems  can  be  known  only  as  time  reveals 
results.  The  results  of  various  kinds  of 
pensions  and  state  insurance  abroad  should 
lead  us  at  least  to  go  very  carefully  in 
these  things.  But  private  philanthropy, 
acting  under  the  safeguards  of  a  localized 
administration  and  of  close  business 
scrutiny,  is  trying  a  similar  experiment  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  thus  far  with  success. 

For  the  last  three  years,  the  Hebrew 
Orphans'  Home,  of  Atlanta,  has  "sub- 
sidized" orphans  that  were  committed  to 
its  care.  Twenty  fatherless  children  now 
are  being  supported  in  their  own  homes 
under  their  own  mothers*  care  by  funds 
contributed  by  the  institution.  There  is 
room  for  them  in  the  insritutional  home  in 
Atlanta,  but  the /trustees  believe  that  the 
new  method  promises  better  results  for  the 
children  and  that  it  is  more  economical. 
The  Atlanta  home  has  originated  the  prin- 
ciple of  employing  this  subsidy  as  a  sub- 
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stitute  for  the  old  method  of  institutional 
care;  but  the  idea  of  subsidy  is  several 
years  old.  It  has  been  used  by  two  large 
Jewish  homes  in  New  York,  and  by  or- 
phanages of  other  denominations  in  New 
England,  at  intervals  during  several  years 
past,  but  usually  as  a  temporary  measure 
when  the  homes  were  too  crowded  to 
receive  n^v  applicants.  The  Atlanta 
home,  on  the  contrary,  expects  to  prove 
itself  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  a  poor 
makeshift  for  the  natural  plan  of  leaving 
the  orphans  to  be  cared  for  in  their  own  or 
in  adopted  homes. 

Meanwhile,  the  Atlanta  institution  con- 
tinues. There  are  about  100  children  in 
it,  gathered  from  Georgia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  represents 
a  non-revenue  bearing  investment  of 
about  ]( 1 00,000,  and  last  year  more  than 
$20,000  was  spent  upon  its  maintenance. 
The  average  cost  of  support  of  each  child 
in  it  was  $2\6ioT  the  year.  The  average 
cost  per  child  under  the  orphan-subsidy 
plan  has  been  $150  per  year,  with  far 
better  results.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
"overhead"  expense  of  the  institution. 

Six  years  ago  the  Atlanta  home  first 
applied  the  orphan-subsidy  principle 
with  this  new  purpose  in  view.  It  re- 
turned a  boy  to  his  mother  and  agreed  to 
pay  her  a  stipulated  sum  every  month 
toward  his  support.  In  all  instances  but 
one  the  method  has  worked  out  admirably 
and  is  a  permanent  solution.  No  mother- 
less children  or  parentless  children  yet 
have  been  cared  for,  but  the  home  intends 
to  extend  the  subsidy  to  them.  No  ex- 
perimenting is  done.  Every  step  is  taken 
carefully  and  after  much  deliberation,  for 
the  board  of  trustees  is  very  conservative. 
The  amount  of  subsidy  varies  to  accord 
with  the  child's  circumstances  and  station. 
It  varies,  too,  with  the  number  of  children 
in  a  family,  being  less  proportionately  for 
two  than  for  one.  As  the  family  becomes 
less  dependent,  the  subsidy  is  reduced. 

By  this  new  method,  home  and  family 
are  not  disrupted,  for  the  children  are  left 
in  the  care  of  their  natural  guardian; 
children  under  five  years  of  age  are  sub- 
sidized, as  well  as  older  children  ;the  respon- 
sibility of  the  institution  ends  when  depen- 


dence ends;  and  a  minimum  of  overhead 
expense  permits  a  wider  use  of  funds. 

Eventually,  the  managers  of  this  insti- 
tution intend  that  it  shall  be  diminished 
in  scope  and  quarters  to  nothing  more  than 
a  receiving  station  for  new  orphans  and  to 
a  home' for  the  very  few  children  who  have 
no  kin  at  all  and  are  not  attractive  enough 
to  be  welcomed  in  other  families. 

The  loveless  routine  of  most  orphanages 
has  been  called  "the  curse  of  institution- 
alism."  This  plan  of  the  Hebrew  Orphans' 
Home,  if  it  continue  to  succeed,  will 
transform  the  lives  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren and  mothers. 


ANCIENT  CUSTOMS   IN  COLLEGES 

THE  social  life  of  our  colleges,  par- 
ticularly the  life  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Princeton,  has  lately  been 
much  in  public  discussion.  Mr.  Wilson, 
when  president  of  Princeton,  was  the  centre 
of  a  fine  struggle  for  democracy  and 
scholarship.  President  Lowell,  at  Har- 
vard, has  quietly  been  making  many 
changes  with  the  same  ends  in  view.  At 
Yale,  the  sophomore  class  precipitated  a 
revolt  against  the  oligarchy  formed  by  the 
members  of  the  three  senior  societies. 

A  college  course  is  four  years,  and  a 
practice  can  become  an  old  and  sacred 
tradition  of  many  generations  in  less  than 
a  generation  of  the  outside  world.  The 
sanctity  of  custom  is  strong  to  the  college 
man,  particularly  in  those  colleges  where 
undergraduate  sentiment  looks  upon 
criticism  of  anything  that  bears  the  college 
name  as  disloyalty.  Moreover,  a  healthy 
revolt  against  ancient  absurdities  has 
hardly  the  time  to  succeed  before  the  re- 
voiters  have  passed  their  four  years  and  are 
gone  into  the  world. 

Once  in  a  while,  as  recently  at  Yale,  an 
insurgent  cause  will  gain  confidence  enough 
to  demand  a  change,  but  usually  "ancient 
custom"  rules  supreme.  With  this  situa- 
tion among  the  students  it  is  necessary  for 
the  authorities  to  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  any  initiative  and  constructive 
imagination  that  may  come  up  among  the 
students  in  the  management  of  their  lives 
in  college;  to  encourage  every  undergrad- 
uate to  fmd  out  what  kind  of  a  place  he  is 
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in  and  to  use  his  own  brains  and  character 
in  determining  his  ways,  in  other  words 
to  encourage  him  to  be  a  man  with  some 
training  in  meeting  new  situations.  .  It  is 
a  very  happy  sign  of  the  times  that  such 
a  tendency  is  in  sight  in  many  part.s  of  the 
American  college  world. 


A  COUNTY  COMMISSION  GOVERN- 
MENT 

A  SHORT  ballot  and  a  simple  and 
responsible  government  are  hope- 
ful political  tendencies.  There  are 
two  or  three  cities  with  managers  and 
two  or  three  hundred  with  commission 
form  of  government.  Eleven  governors 
this  spring  urged  the  principles  of  the 
short  ballot  in  their  annual  messages, 
and  the  Governor  of  Kansas  believes  that 
"states  as  well  as  cities  should  be  ruled 
by  commission." 

In  the  meanwhile  in  the  counties,  a  most 
important  but  somewhat  neglected  field 
of  government,  the  new  idea  has  taken  hold. 
On  June  2nd  last,  Los  Angeles  County, 
Cal.,  took  advantage  of  a  recent  amende 
ment  to  the  state  constitution  that  per- 
mits counties  to  try  the  simplified  form  of 
government.  It  leaves  only  three  officers 
besides  the  supervisors  to  be  elected:  the 
sheriff,  the  district  attorney,  and  the  asses- 
sor. The  supervisors  appoint  the  other 
eight  county  officers  from  the  eligible  civil 
service  list.  The  supervisors  can,  also, 
have  as  many  or  as  few  deputies,  clerks, 
janitors,  and  the  like  as  the  count/s 
business  requires,  instead  of  a  number 
fixed  by  the  legislature,  as  had  been  the 
case  formerly. 

The  whole  machinery  that  carries  on  the 
county  affairs  is  not  only  given  a  chance  to 
be  pliable  and  elastic  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  greatly  reduced  and  simplified.  For 
example,  formerly  the  sheriff  and  the  con- 
stables were  independent  of  each  other,  and 
as  their  duties  overlapped  they  were  in 
constant  conflict.  Now  the  constables  are 
€X  officio  deputy  sheriffs. 

All  the  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
supervisors  and  all  the  responsibility  is 
upon  them.  The  people  can  tell  whom 
to  praise  and  whom  to  blame,  whom  to 
defeat  at  the  polls  and  whom  to  reelect; 


and  the  ballot  has  been  so  simplified  that 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  the  voters 
confusing  the  issue. 

An  additional  purpose  in  putting  the 
commission  government  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  which  may  also  be  characteristic 
elsewhere,  is  the  desire  to  get  county 
"  home  rule,"  to  free  the  county  from  rigid 
adherence  to  general  state  laws  that  have 
been  framed  at  the  distant  capital. 

The  operation  of  the  provision  for  a 
county  road  commissioner  will  be  watched 
everywhere  with  great  interest,  for  the 
method  of  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance, now  universal  in  the  Western 
states,  by  supervisorial  districts  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  several  supervisors,  is 
a  clumsy  confusion  of  legislative  and  ad- 
minstrative  functions  that  has  had  lament- 
able results  upon  rural  highways. 

Los  Angeles  County  has  entered  hope- 
fully upon  a  most  interesting  experiment 
that  may  very  possibly  be  as  important  a 
contribution  to  democratic  government  as 
the  commission  plan  has  already  proved 
itself  to  be  in  the  cities. 


A  SURVEY  OF  OUR  ERA 

THE  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  late 
ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
world-traveler  and  historian,  re- 
cently wrote  a  brief  survey  of  our  era  that 
you  will  find  it  hard  to  match  in  cosmic 
grasp  of  world  forces  and  in  graphic  power 
of  phrase.  It  was  a  few  paragraphs  of 
his  written  address,  read  (in  his  absence) 
before  the  International  Congress  of  His- 
torical Studies,  in  London: 

What  is  it  that  the  traveler  sees  to-day  in 
India,  in  Africa,  in  the  two  Americas,  in  Aus- 
tralasia, and  the  isles  of  the  Pacific?  He  sees 
the  smaller,  weaker,  and  more  backward  races 
changing  or  vanishing  under  the  impact  of 
civilized  man;  their  languages  disappearing; 
their  religious  beliefs  withering;  their  tribal 
organizations  dissolving;  their  customs  fading 
slowly  away,  first  from  use  and  then  from 
memory. 

From  the  blending  of  others  with  immigrants 
streaming  in,  a  hybrid  race  is  growing  up,  in 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mixture  of  Chinese 
with  the  natives  of  Tahiti  and  Hawaii,  the 
stronger  and  more  civilized  element  seems 
fated  to  predominate.     In  o^her  cases,  people 
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too  large  and  powerful  to  lose  their  individuality 
are  nevertheless  beginning  to  be  so  affected  by 
European  influences  as  to  find  themselves 
passing  into  a  new  circle  of  ideas  and  a  new 
set  of  institutions.  Change  is  everywhere, 
and  the  process  of  change  is  so  rapid  that  the 
past  will  soon  be  forgotten.  It  is  a  past  the 
like  of  which  can  never  recur.  Ethnologists, 
philologists,  and  students  of  folklore  are  at 
work  recording  those  expiring  forms  of  speech 
and  embodiments  in  custom  of  primitive 
human  thought;  and  not  a  moment  should  be 
lost  in  saving  the  precious  relics. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  present  age 
of  the  world  that  has  a  profound  and  novel 
meaning  for  the  historian.  The  world  is  be- 
coming one  in  an  altogether  new  sense.  More 
than  four  centuries  ago  the  discovery  of  America 
marked  the  first  step  in  the  process  by  which 
the  European  races  have  now  gained  dominion 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  earth.  The  last 
great  step  in  that  process  was  the  partition  of 
Africa  between  three  European  Powers  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

Now,  almost  every  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, except  the  territories  of  China  and  Japan, 
b  either  owned  or  controlled  by  five  or  six 
European  racesl  Eight  Great  Powers  sway 
the  political  destinies  of  the  globe,  and  there 
are  only  two  other  countries  that  can  be 
thought  of  as  likely  to  enter  after  a  while  into 
the  rank  of  Great  Powers.  Similarly,  a  few 
European  tongues  have  overspread  all  the 
Continents,  except  Asia,  and  even  there  it 
seems  probable  that  those  few  European 
tongues  will  before  long  be  learned  and  used  by 
the  educated  classes  in  such  wise  as  to  bring 
those  classes  into  touch  with  European  ideas. 
It  is  likely  that  by  2000  A.  D.  more  than  nine 
tenths  of  the  human  race  will  be  speaking  less 
than  twenty  languages. 

Already  there  are  practically  only  four  great 
religions  in  the  world.  Within  a  century  the 
minor  religions  may  be  gone;  and  possibly 
only  three  great  faiths  will  remain,  with  such 
accelerated  swiftness  does  change  now  move. 
Those  things  which  are  already  strong  are 
growing  stronger;  those  already  weak  grow 
weaker  and  are  ready  to  vanish  away.  Thus, 
as  the  earth  has  been  narrowed  through  the 
new  forces  science  has  placed  at  their  disposal, 
and  as  the  larger  human  groups  absorb  or 
assimilate  the  smaller,  the  movements  of 
politics,  of  economics,  and  of  thought  in  each 
of  its  regions  become  more  closely  interwoven 
with  those  of  every  other.  Finance,  even 
more  than  politics,  has  now  made  the  world 
one  community,  and  fmance  is  more  closely 
interwoven  with  politics  than  ever  before. 


World  history  is  tending  to  become  one  his- 
tory, the  history  no  longer  of  many  different 
races  of  mankind  occasionally  affecting  one  an- 
other's fortunes,  but  the  history  of  mankind  as  a 
whole,  the  fortunes  of  each  branch  henceforth 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  others.  I  n  these  con- 
ditions, the  historian  of  the  future  will  need  an 
amplitude  of  conception  and  a  power  of  group- 
ing his  figures  like  that  of  Tintoretto  or  Michael 
Angelo,  if  he  is  to  handle  so  vast  a  canvas. 


A  LESSON  IN  INVESTMENTS 

HALF  a  dozen  industrial  securities 
that  were  floated  during  the  last 
few  years  have  dwindled  in  price 
from  25  to  75  per  cent.,  and  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  and  dis- 
trust in  Wall  Street  as  a  result  of  this 
spectacular  decline. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened, but  on  a  much  bigger  scale.  At 
that  time,  for  example,  the  stock  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  dropped 
to  about  $8  a  share,  cut  its  dividend,  and 
carried  misfortune  and  distrust  to  the 
homes  of  thousands  of  people  who  had 
bought  it  as  an  investment  security.  The 
present  episode  is  only  a  smaller  repetition 
of  the  same  phenomenon.  But  with  this 
difference:  The  great  holding  companies 
of  the  last  decade  were  floated  in  the  midst 
of  a  widespread  financial  enthusiasm,  and 
their  stocks  were  carried  away  by  the 
general  public  and  treasured  as  investment 
securities  until  the  collapse  taught  again 
the  old  grim  lesson  that  water  will  run 
downhill.  In  this  more  recent  episode 
the  public  temper  was  more  critical.  In- 
vestors had  to  be  coaxed  into  buying  the 
modem  industrial  stocks,  and  evidence  is 
still  lacking  that  any  large  part  of  the 
issues  that  have  had  such  spectacular 
declines  was  held  by  the  general  public. 
Instead,  the  bankers  who  floated  these 
stocks  sold  them  mostly  to  Wall  Street 
people  —  little  pools  of  bankers,  brokers; 
dealers,  and  business  men  —  who  are 
accustomed  to  take  speculative  risks: 
Possibly  no  great  harm  has  been  done, 
therefore,  and  if  the  general  investment 
public  has  learned  again  the  lesson  not  to 
play  with  speculative  "  pets  "  in  the  stock 
market,  they  have  bought  their  knowledge 
very  cheaply  indeed. 
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ONE  day,  about  seven  years 
ago,  a  well-to-do  architect  of 
Paris  found  in  bis  mail  a 
prospectus  which  gave  rise 
to  an  investment  experience 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary. 

It  was  a  prospectus,  written  after  the 
fashion  of  such  documents,  setting  forth 
the  details  of  the  formation  of  a  cold 
storage  warehouse  concern  in  New  York, 
and  offering  stock  participation  in  the 
enterprise  on  liberal  terms. 

The  architect  read  the  description  care- 
fully and  critically  in  the  light  of  his 
technical  training  and  became  impressed 
with  the  apparent  plausibility  of  the 
scheme.  The  company  was  to  be  modestly 
capitalized  at  less  than  $2,000,000  —  with 
Ji%50,ooo  preferred  and  about  $1,000,000 
common  stock,  and  the  preferred  could  be 
had  at  par,  with  an  equal  amount  of  com- 
mon thrown  in  as  a  bonus. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  pro- 
moter —  a  man  named  Bartlett,  who  was 
fairly  well  known  in  foreign  banking  circles 
—  the  annual  net  revenues,  when  the 
business  of  the  company  got  under  way, 
would  amount  approximately  to  $325,000. 
Out  of  this  would  have  to  come,  the  pro- 
moter explained,  the  interest  on  a  proposed 
mortgage  for  $1,000,000,  but  there  would 
still  remain  enough  to  pay  the  6  per  cent, 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock,  and  more 
than  20  per  cent,  on  the  common.  There- 
fore, the  terms  on  which  the  architect 
could  get  in,  if  he  were  quick  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity,  would  give  him  a 
26  per  cent,  investment. 

As  every  experienced  investor  knows, 
those  figures  should  have  served  to  put 
the  Frenchman  on  his  guard.  But  he  was 
either  credulous  or.  venturesome,  and  upon 
receiving  additional  assurances  that  he 
stood  no  chance  to  lose,  he  invested 
$5,000  of  his  own  money,  and  got  a  friend 
to  put  in  $20,000. 

For  a  while,  things  apparently  went 
along  to  everybody's  satisfaction.    Fre- 


quent reports  were  made  from  New  York 
on  the  progress  of  the  stock  selling  cam- 
paign, and  finally  a  circular  was  issued, 
saying  that  the  property  had  been  pur- 
chased and  that  before  very  long  actual 
construction  work  would  be  begun. 
Then,  suddenly,  information  ceased  to  be 
forthcoming.  The  architect  and  his  friend 
began  to  worry  and,  after  spending  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  money  in  investigating, 
they  discovered  they  had  been  duped. 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  story  of  the 
architect  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
his  experience  from  that  of  ignorant 
investors  ever3^where,  who  persist  blindly 
in  putting  money  into  enterprises  which 
proper  analysis  would  quickly  show  to 
have  little,  if  any,  chance  of  ever  getting 
beyond  the  prospectus  stage.  But  the 
Frenchman  did  not  consider  this  incident 
closed,  as  most  such  incidents  are  when 
the  investment  is  found  to  have  vanished 
into  thin  air.  He  told  his  troubles  to  his 
lawyer,  and  the  lawyer,  after  making  in- 
quiry about  the  men  whose  names  had 
appeared  in  the  list  of  directors  of  the 
"paper"  company,  advised  that  there  was 
a  good  chance  of  forcing  the  restitution  of 
the  money  paid  for  the  stock.  In  due 
time,  action  was  begun  in  the  New  York 
courts,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  high- 
est tribunal  in  the  state  gave  a  decision  in 
favor  of  both  complaining  investors,  the 
architect  and  his  friend. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  story,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  record  whether  the  money 
has  actually  been  refunded;  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  to  show  that  the  two  inves- 
tors may  not  have  to  content  themselves 
merely  with  their  legal  "judgment/'  But 
that  is  not  the  most  important  point. 

After  reaching  the  decision  that  the 
investors  had  b^n  inveigled  into  buying 
the  stock  by  false  and  fraudulent  state- 
ments, contained  in  the  compan/s  pro- 
spectus, the  court  refused  to  listen  to  the 
pleas  of  the  directors  that  tHey  had  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  statements,  and  held 
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them  all  equally  liable.  Here  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  the  case,  in  the 
court's  own. language; 

Directors  who  organize  a  corporation  of 
this  character,  knowing  that  attempts  are 
being  made  to  induce  the  public  to  subscribe 
to  the  corporation,  or  to  purchase  its  securities, 
have  imposed  upon  them  a  duty  which  is  not 
discharged  by  wilfully  shutting  their  eyes  to 
the  acts  of  other  officers  or  agents  of  the  com- 
pany as  to  the  methods  used  to  procure  money 
from  the  public. 

They  cannot  authorize  the  issuance  of  cir- 
culars and  other  appeals  to  the  public  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  subscriptions  to  be  made  to  the 
corporation  and  not  be  responsible  for  false 
and  fraudulent  statements,  by  which  invest- 
ments in  its  securities  are  obtained. 

There- is,  of  course,  a  very  large  class  of 
promoters  against  whom  investors  would 
find  cold  comfort  in  obtaining  judgment 
under^uch  a  rule  of  law.  Fortunately,  that 
class  is  finding  it  increasingly  difficult, 
year  after  year,  to  ply  its  trade  sucdess- 
ftiUy  under  the-  watchful  eyes  of   Post 


Office  inspectors,  of  state  officials  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  the  rapidly  spreading^ 
"blue  sky"  laws,  and  of  efficiently  or- 
ganized investment  bankers  of  good  rq>ute. 
There  is,  however,  another  class  of  what, 
might  be  called  passive  promoters  —  men 
of  affairs  and  of  wide  reputation  who,  with- 
out moral  guilt  have  been  responsible  for 
the  misfortunes  of  many  an  unsophis-^ 
ticated  investor  merely  through  their 
neglect  to  inform  themselves  adequately 
about  the  character  of  flimsy  enterprises 
to  which  they  are  frequently  tempted  to 
lend  their  names.  It  is  an  encouraging 
sign  that  a  strong  precedent  of  law  is  being 
built  up,  by  such  decisions  as  the  one- 
which  forms  the  sequel  to  the  French 
architect's  story,  that  will  make  these 
men  more  alive  to  their  responsibilities. 

But  there  will  always  be  a  need  for  the 
investor  to  be  cautious  about  putting^ 
too  much  trust  in  names.  There  is  no- 
substitute  for  investigation  and  for  the 
judgment  of  every  investment  proposi- 
tion  on  its  own  peculiar  merits. 


THE    INTERLOCKING    DIRECTORATES 

OF  WAR 


THE   FOREIGN  OFFICES  OF   EUROPE   THE   FIRM>  NAMES   UNDER  WHICH   POWBR^ 
FUL   FINANCIAL  SYNDICATES  TRANSACT   THEIR    FOREIGN    BUSINESS" 

BY 


DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

(caAXCELLOm  Of  UCLAMD  STAMFOKD'  JUMIOS  UNXVEKSITT) 


IN  THE  recent  Pujo  investigation  of 
the  "money  power"  of  New  York, 
one  phrase  came  to  the  front  — 
"the  interlocking  directorate."  We 
should  hold  on  to  this  phrase,  before 
we  let  it.  slip  back  into  the  dark  vaults 
of  the  bank,  for  it  has  a  wealth  of  signifi- 
cance, and  it  will  have  much  more. 

In  brief,  "the  interlocking  directorate" 
is  a  device  whereby  one  great  financial 
institution  keeps  itself  in  touch  with  many 
others,  ensuring  unity  of  action  and  pre- 
venting cross-purposes,  in  the  industry 
of  making  money. 


By  placing  an  active  member  of  a  great 
banking  house  on  the  inside  of  every  one 
of  many  large  enterprises  or  exploiting 
corporations  it  is  possible  to  exert  an 
effective  influence  on  all  financial  matters 
as  well  as  on  questions  of  peace  and  war, 
these  resting  fundamentally  on  finance. 

Whether  this  great  force  of  unanimity 
in  finance  is  used  for  good  or  evil  in  our 
country,  1  do  not  pretend  to  say.  But 
it  is  not  an  answer  to  criticisms  of  Ameri- 
can conditions  to  say  that  "  the  interlock- 
ing directorate"  is  a  successful  method  in 
Europe,  that  it  is  the  avowed  policy  of 
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all  the  other  great  nations  of  the  world, 
that  it  is  everywhere  else  "approved  by 
governments  and  public  sentiment  as 
essential  to  the  great  enterprises  of  these 
days,  whether  governmental  or  corporate." 

It  is  indeed  the  method  of  Europe.  It 
is  highly  developed  in  Europe  because  it 
fits  perfectly  into  schemes  of  imperialism. 
In  Europe  as  in  America,  it  promotes 
financial  stability.  It  also  provides  for 
the  steady  movement  of  money  from  "the 
careless  hands  of  the  public"  to  the  vaults 
of  the  rich.  It  is  especially  the  agency 
by  which  the  resources  of  weak  or  bar- 
barous countries  are  drawn  to  swell  the 
wealth  of  the  great  centres  of  exploiting 
Christendom.  The  degradation  of  "  world 
politics"  to  the  ape  and  tiger  level  is 
accomplished  by  such  means.  Through 
its  agency  war  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
emotionalism  or  of  patriotism.  Where 
war  is  permitted  it  is  strictly  a  matter  of 
business.  Where  war  would  interfere  with 
business,  it  cannot  break  out. 

The  French  have  a  phrase  when  a  crime 
is  committed:  "Cherchez  la  femme"  — 
find  the  woman.  Now  when  war  is 
threatened  or  a  revolution  breaks  out: 
"Cherchez  le  banquier"  —  seek  the 
banker.  Find  out  who  makes  money 
from  the  disturbance,  and  then  trace  the 
chain  of  interlocking  directorates  which 
lead  to  the  centre. 

The  late  Italian  War  had  its  motive,  in 
a  large  part  at  least,  in  the  speculations  of 
the  Bank  of  Rome.  The  seizure  of 
Tripoli  once  decided  upon,  the  unwilling 
King  and  the  ever-ready  populace  were 
drawn  into  it.  From  Prof.  R.  G.  Usher's 
studies  it  would  appear  that  both  British 
and  German  interests  favored,  or  at  least 
tolerated,  this  war,  as  both  sides  hoped 
to  win  Italy  to  its  side  in  the  greater  con- 
test which  is  always  impending  and  which 
can  never  come.  In  the  final  outcome, 
Italy  was  left  on  the  side  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  apparently  because  Germany 
had  the  greater  influence  in  abating  the 
resistance  of  Turkey. 

The  Balkan  War  was  started  with  a  fine 
stag2-play  of  patriotic  and  humanitarian 
feeling  in  the  foreground,  while  behind  it 
was  a  plebeian  perversity  and  intensity 
on  which  the  Powers  had  not  counted. 


But  this  war  was  certainly  tolerated  and 
encouraged  by  the  masters  of  Europe. 
The  initial  suggestion  came,  apparently 
from  the  Russian  Minister  (Hartwig)  at 
Belgrade,  but  the  plan  of  expelling  the 
Turk  by  force  found  favor  both  in  Paris 
and  Berlin.  The  final  victory  rests  with 
the  French  bankers.  These  were  able 
to  furnish  war  funds  and  war  armament 
at  a  time  when  Germany  and  Austria 
were  verging  on  financial  distress.  Thus 
Austria,  at  the  end,  through  losing  control 
of  the  Balkans,  failed  in  the  aim  of  more 
than  half  a  century  of  intrigue. 

"The  Sick  Man  of  Europe"  has  passed 
away  at  last,  but  the  details  of  his  demise 
are  still  conditioned  on  Servian  and  Bul- 
garian obstinacy,  and  on  the  necessity  of 
safeguarding  the  many  ventures  and  con- 
cessions that  the  Banque  Ottomane  and 
its  French  syndicates  have  in  Macedonia 
and  Thrace.  And  as  French  interests 
virtually  control  Turkey  in  Europe,  so  is 
Turkey  in  Asia  dominated  by  the  Deut- 
sche Bank,  that  "nation  within  a  nation" 
which  replaces  the  Sultan  as  master  of  the 
rest  of  his  domain.  According  to  a  Turkish 
writer,  "Darius,"  "This  bank  drains  for 
itself  the  riches  of  the  land,  exhausting 
not  the  working  class  alone,  but  a  whole 
nation,  which  is  dying  from  its  operations." 

A  little  war  helps  those  who  fish  in 
troubled  waters.  A  great  war  ruins  credit, 
and  may  force  rival  interlocking  direc- 
torates into  unprofitable  conflicts  with 
each  other.  There  is  no  gain  in  fighting 
lions  against  tigers  or  foxes  against  wolves. 
It  is  only  in  weak  and  succulent  nations 
that  a  revolution  may  pay  its  way. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  revolutions,  big  and 
little,  in  the  smaller  countries  of  America, 
probably  nine  out  of  every  ten  has  had 
behind  it  the  money  of  some  syndicate, 
American,  German,  English,  or  French, 
with  a  concession  of  some  sort  at  stake. 
Brigandage  pure  and  simple  is  not  profit- 
able nor  possible  for  long,  unless  main- 
tained by  some  interest  working  toward 
definite  results.  Most  of  the  petty  revolts 
in  tropical  America  would  come  to  a 
speedy  end  if  foreign  adventurers  and 
syndicates  should  all  confine  themselves 
to  legitimate  business,  that  is,  to  afl^airs 
which  will  bear  publicity. 
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I  find  in  a  table  bearing  date  of  1904, 
that  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin  was 
represented  by  interlocking  directorates 
in  240  different  industrial,  transportation, 
or  exploiting  companies.  The  Dresdener 
Bank  was  represented  in  191,  the  Bank  of 
Schaaffhaussenscher  in  211,  the  Darm- 
stadter  Bank  in  161,  and  the  Disconto 
Gesellschaft  in  1 10.  These  figures  may 
be  doubled  by  this  time,  and  each  of  these 
banks  has  many  branches  or  minor 
establishments  over  which  it  has  entire 
control.  Doubtless,  too,  these  and  other 
banks  in  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  and 
Vienna  interlock  with  one  another.  They 
certainly  connect  with  the  great  armament 
syndicates,  so  powerful  and  so  profitable, 
of  Krupp,  Schneider,  Armstrong,  Vickers- 
Maxim,  and  the  rest.  Still  more  important 
and  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  these 
various  establishments,  by  interlocking 
arrangements,  stand  very  close  to  the 
ruling  powers  in  thdr  respective  nations. 

In  Germany  we  may  fairly  regard  the 
Emperor  as  the  centre  of  a  gigantic  mutual 
investment  organization,  with  its  three 
branches  of  aristocracy,  militarism,  and 
finance,  all  the  powers  of  the  State,  military 
as  well  as  diplomatic,  being  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  combined  interests.  In  so 
far  as  other  nations  are  "  Powers, "  the  fact 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  similar  inter- 


locking combinations.  This  is  certainly 
true  in  England,  France,  and  Russia; 
and  "the  Dollar  Diplomacy"  of  the  United 
States,  now  happily  of  the  past,  was  based 
on  the  same  fundamental  principle. 

By  such  means,  the  foreign  policy  of 
each  of  these  "Great  Powers"  is  directed 
to  safeguard  the  ventures  of  those  great 
banks  which  make  a  specialty  of  foreign 
risks.  In  Europe  the  governments  every- 
where frankly  make  open  cause  with  the 
interests.  The  foreign  offices  are  there- 
fore for  the  most  part  little  more  than  the 
firm  names  under  which  these  interlocking 
syndicates  transact  their  foreign  business. 

Whatever  the  virtues  or  the  evils  of  the 
system  of  interlocking  directorates,  the 
evils  at  least  are  greatly  accentuated  when 
the  Government  becomes  a  part  of  the 
system,  extending  its  operations  in  foreign 
lands  by  means  of  secret  treaties,  by 
official  guarantees,  by  threats,  and  by 
force  of  arms.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
international  troubles  of  the  world  arise 
from  this  one  source,  the  use  of  govern- 
mental authority  to  promote  private 
schemes  of  spoliation. 

Once  rid  of  the  "Sphere  of  Influence" 
and  of  the  war  machinery  which  upholds 
it,  and  once  rid  of  the  war-right  of  piracy 
at  sea,  we  could  look  with  confidence 
toward  the  dawn  of  international  peace. 


MRS.  ANDREW,  IRONMASTER 

AN      "iron    woman"     in     REAL    LIFE    WHO    TOOK    CHARGE    OF    HER    HUSBAND's 

FOUNDRY  AND  WHO  MADE  IT  PAY  BY  HER  BUSINESS    SKILL   AND    BY    HER 

METHOD  OF  FRIENDLY  PERSONAL  RELATIONS  WITH  HER  EMPLOYEES 


BY 


O 


SARAH  COMSTOCK 


NE  day  a  moider  in  an  anvil 
works  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  dis- 
played a  crushed  finger  to  a 
fellow-molder. 
"  Why  don't  you  go  home?" 
the  other  asked  him.  "You  could  get 
the  day. off." 

The  man  wrapped  a  rag  around  the 
finger  and  took  up  his  rammer  once  more. 


"The  boss  smashed  two  of  hers,  and  she 
stayed  on  the  job,"  was  his  significant 
reply. 

That's  exactly  what  the  "boss"  does,  and 
every  man  in  the  foundry  knows  it  — 
she  stays  on  the  job.  Fair  weather  or 
foul,  when  extra  heavy  orders  cause  a 
panic  of  haste  and  overwork,  when  the 
plant   runs   shorthanded,   when   business 
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crises  occur,  it  is  all  the  same  —  the  "boss" 
is  there  with  the  seven  o'clock  whistle. 
If  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  out  the 
work,  she  is  ready  to  seize  ladle  or  molding- 
spoon,  rammer  or  hammer,  and  a  little 
thing  like  a  smashed  finger  or  so  is  not 
worth  stopping  for.  It  is  rare,  therefore, 
to  find  a  workman  who  cares  to  mention 
a  similar  little  inconvenience  of  his  own, 
since  the  "boss"  is  a  woman.  In  short,  she 
is  the  Iron  Woman  in  fact,  not  fiction. 

Her  name  is  Mrs.  Harriet  White  Fisher 
Andrew,  and  from  the  plant  which  she 
owns  and  operates  in  Trenton  go  forth 
anvils  and  vises  to  every  part  of  the 
globe.  There  is  not  a  job  in  the  works, 
from  the  primitive,  muscular  task  of 
charging  the  cupola  to  the  skilled  nicety 
of  running  the  pneumatic  chipper,  which 
she  does  not  know  as  much  about  as  any 
of  the  half  a  hundred  men  in  her  employ. 
She  lives,  she  moves,  she  has  her  being 
always  in  the  midst  of  iron  creation;  she 
knows  iron,  iron  only,  from  whistle  to 
whistle;  inevitably,  then,  the  name  "Iron 
Woman"  has  fixed  itself  to  her. 

When  the  sternly  masculine  National 
Manufacturers'  Association  took  her  into 
its  membership,  it  practically  announced, 
"  Here  is  a  manufacturer  of  such  achieve- 
ment that  we've  got  to  forgive  and  forget 
her  sex." 

When  the  Efficiency  Society  held  its 
convention  in  191 2,  gathering  employers 
and  experts  in  the  science  of  efficiency 
from  every  quarter,  it  sent  for  Mrs.  Andrew 
to  address  these  ranks  of  men,  because 
here  was  a  woman  who  had  made  such  a 
success  of  a  big  work  that  it  was  worth 
while  for  even  experts  to  hear  what  she 
had  to  say. 

When  the  United  States  Government 
ordered  her  anvils,  not  only  for  many  of 
its  posts  and  shipyards  all  over  the  coun- 
try, but  above  all  for  the  great  Panama 
work,  it  was  because  the  Government  knew 
her  anvil,  and  respectfully  acknowledged 
that  she  knew  her  business. 

Her  plant  is  not  particularly  large.  It 
employs  only  about  fifty  men.  But  oi\ 
this  small  scale,  as  modem  industry  goes, 
Mrs.  Andrew  has  worked  out  certain 
methods  that  are  worth  observing  by 
many  larger  employers.     Drop  in  at  the 


factory  on  any  one  of  the  six  work-days 
and  see  for  yourself.  You  will  find  it  in 
the  smutty  section  of  the  old  capital, 
where  the  smoke  and  soot  and  dust  of 
many  herded  factories  hang  heavy  and 
the  Delaware  River  lumbers  along  under 
their  pall.  If  you  are  not  there  when  the 
whistle  blows,  you  will  miss  the  beginning 
of  her  work-day. 

She  is  awake  and  up  at  six  o'clock  on 
the  farm  where  she  lives,  four  miles  away. 
She  motors  in  to  the  plant,  and  now  she 
is  lining  up  with  all  the  clean-limbed 
young  machinists  and  the  giant-shouldered 
old  blacksmiths  who  form  her  corps. 
The  whistle  gives  a  final  scream  and  is 
silent;  from  the  molding  room  to  the 
machine  shop  every  man  is  in  his  place, 
and  the  Iron  Woman  is  putting  on  her 
overall. 

She  wore  a  neat  tailored  suit  over; 
now  she  is  shrouding  it  in  the  close- 
fitting  garment  of  heavy  blue  stuff  which 
reaches  from  neck  to  heels  and  affords  no 
opportunity  for  fluttering  skirts  to  make 
trouble  in  the  midst  of  much  machinery. 
"What  brought  me  to  this,"  she  told  me, 
briskly  buttoning  herself  into  the  overall, 
"was  a  little  accident  that  once  happened 
in  the  engine  room.  I  was  standing  with 
my  back  to  the  belt,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
1  felt  my  skirt  going.  The  belt  had 
grabbed  it.  So  I  just  took  hold  of  the 
door  casing,  like  this,  and  let  the  skirt  go 
instead  of  traveling  with  it." 

She  is  ready  now  for  the  day's  work. 
In  her  build,  in  her  every  alert,  definite 
movement,  she  suggests  power.  She  is 
not  a  very  large  woman;  but  she  will 
invite  you  to  feel  her  biceps  with  the 
delight  of  a  small  boy,  and  you  will  snatch 
out  your  fingers  gingerly  b^ore  that  arm 
snaps  shut  ui)on  them.  Every  time  she 
steps  or  moves  a  hand  there  is  a  quick 
spring  in  the  movement.  She  is  middle- 
aged,  gray,  healthily  ruddy,  and  steel-eyed. 

But  she  radiates  good  cheer  and  hu- 
manness.  Following  her  through  the  shop, 
I  saw  faces  light  up  when  she  approached. 
There  was  an  old  blacksmith  at  the  forge 
—  with  shoulders  that  were  like  those  of  a 
buffalo,  but  bent. 

"Smith,  how's  your  wife?"  asked  Mrs. 
Andrew. 
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Smith  slowly  raised  his  shoulders  and 
faced  her.  "Aw,  my  vife,  she  very  bad," 
he  began,  and  there  followed  a  consultation 
on  Mrs.  Smith's  lameness  which  revealed 
that  Mrs.  Andrew  had  been  to  see  her, 
would  go  again,  and  would  see  what  could 
be  done  to  get  a  change  of  air.  When  we 
left,  old  Smith's  anvil  was  resounding  to 
blows  that  had  taken  on  new  vigor.  *i 
suppose  you  get  acquainted  with  those 
who  have  worked  for  you  a  good  while/' 
1  remarked,  as  we  walked  on. 

"There  isn't  a  man  in  my  employ  that 


twenty-five  years.  And  they  weren't 
locked  in,  either." 

If  you  visit  that  factory  you  will  see  for 
yourself  that  it  is  true.  You  can  feel  a 
spirit  of  friendliness  hanging  in  the  air 
everywhere  like  the  fine  dust  of  the 
foundry.  "With  a  bigger  corps  you 
couldn't  know  every  wife,  child,  and  dog," 
1  naturally  argued.  "At  least  I'd  like 
to  tackle  the  job,"  she  replied. 

Her  secretary  is  all  but  stone  deaf; 
that  Mrs.  Andrew  rescued  him  from  the 
ranks    of    the    down-and-out    when    his 


MRS.    HARRIET   WHITE    FISHER   ANDREW 

WHO  HAS  OWNED  AND  MANAGED  AN  IRON  FOUNDRY  AT  TRENTON,  N.  J.,  FOR  NINE  YEARS,  AND  HAS  QUADRUPLED 

THE    BUSINESS   THAT   SHE    INHERITED 


I  don't  know  and  whose  family  1  don't 
know  —  wife,  children,  and  dog,"  she  said. 
"When  employers  get  to  the  point  where 
they  realize  that  this  means  something 
vital,  both  to  the  employee  and  to  their 
own  interests,  we'll  see  the  personal 
relation  developed  as  it  ought  to  be. 
When  men  know  that  the  boss  is  tickled 
over  their  good  luck,  and  has  a  helping 
hand  for  the  bad  luck,  you  won't  find  so 
many  discontented  workers.  Do  you  want 
to  know  how  long  old  Smith  has  been 
here?  Thirty-nine  years.  And  a  third 
of  my  men  have  been   here  more  than 


deafness  had  driven  him  there  is  an  inter- 
esting sidelight  upon  the  woman.  While 
she  dictated  her  morning's  correspondence 
to  him,  1  had  time  to  observe  all  the 
certificates  of  award  which  this  famous 
old  anvil  has  won  during  the  seventy 
years  since  Mark  Fisher,  her  first  husband's 
father,  started  the  making  of  it.  The  old 
black  walnut  furniture  is  scarred,  the 
walls  are  dingy,  dust  has  gathered  on  the 
framed  certificates.  Over  in  one  corner  is 
a  feeble  little  attempt  at  femininity,  a 
small  looking-glass.  It  strikes  you  a  bit 
queer,  somehow,  when  the  Iron  Woman 
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winds  up  her  letters  and  puts  on  the  close 
felt  bonnet  which  protects  her  hair  from 
smoke  and  sparks,  that  she  steps  over  to 
that  glass  to  adjust  the  bonnet. 

She  is  off  for  her  everyday  inspection 
now.  Never  a  day,  except  during  her 
summer  vacation,  does  she  miss  it;  never 
a  man  is  hired  or  fired,  never  a  debated 
point  settled,  never  a  happening  of  any 
importance  occurs  about  the  plant,  but 
she  attends  to  it  herself.  She'll  stop 
every  few  minutes  —  to  investigate  why 
that  pattern  isn't  finished,  or  how  that 
sand  came  to  be  too  moist,  or  who  left 
a  sheet  of  paper  where  the  sparks  might 
fall  on  it. 

"The  place  is  just  as  it  was  built  seventy 
years  ago,"  she  proudly  informed  me. 
"You  see,  there's  no  anvil  in  America  as 
old  as  ours.  Mark  Fisher  worked  out  his 
own  process  of  welding  the  steel  face  on 
to  iron  so  it  would  make  a  dead  anvil, 
and  when  he  died  his  son,  Clark  Fisher 
—  that  was  my  husband  —  left  the  navy 


and  took  up  the  work  here,  and  the  plant 
has  been  turning  out  dead  anvils  ever 
since.  We  are  making  them  in  these 
modem  days  for  trade  schools  and  loco- 
motive works  and  shipyards  and  every 
kind  of  work  that  needs  an  anvil.  We  are 
still  sending  them  everywhere  —  China 
has  them,  and  Argentine,  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  that  big  eight-hundred- 
pounder  you  saw  being  cast  just  now  is 
going  to  Russia.  We  are  proud  —  haven't 
we  a  right  to  be?  We  sometimes  say  that 
the  proudest  thing  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
the  tools  that  built  the  Panama  Canal 
were  hammered  on  our  anvils." 

"And  who  is  we?"  you  may  inquire 
—  as  1  did. 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Andrew  admits,  "1  guess 
we  is —  I." 

Years  ago  Harriet  White,  product  of  a 
young  ladies'  classical  seminary  and  of  a 
finishing  course  abroad,  married  Clark 
Fisher.  In  1899,  he  was  stricken  desper- 
ately  sick;  word   went   around   that   he 


ON    HER   DAILY   TOUR  OF    INSPECTION 
MRS.  ANDREW  HAS  NEVER  HAD  A  STRIKE  AND  SHE  ATTRIBUTES  THIS  GOOD  FORTUNE  TO  HER  PERSONAL  INTEREST 

IN   THE    WELFARE    OF    HER    EMPLOYEES 
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would  not  be  able  to  resume  supervision 
of  the  factory.  The  work  was  apparently 
about  to  collapse. 

Next  day  his  wife  went  down  to  the 
plant.  She  had  always  been  interested 
in  it,  as  a  spectator,  and  had  spent  much 
time  there.  "Where  are  the  men?"  she 
demanded. 

"  They    went  —  home  —  they    thought 
the  plant  —  wouldn't  run—"  stammered 
the      foreman.      "  1 
didn't   go!"  put   in 
the  voice  of  the  ship- 
ping clerk. 

Mrs.  Fisher  looked 
them  over.  "  So  you 
boys  are  the  only 
ones  that  stood  on 
the  burning  deck!" 
she  observed.  "Then 
your  job  will  be  to 
get  the  rest  back 
here  as  quick  as  their 
legs  can  bring  them." 

When  the  men 
were  all  gathered  she 
stood  up  before 
them.  She  was 
young,  she  was  inex- 
perienced, she  was 
not,  in  those  days, 
the  Iron  Woman. 
Titters  went  around. 

"  This  plant  is 
going  right  on,"  she 
announced.  "And, 
since  my  husband 
can't,  I'll  run  it." 

The  titters  came 
as  near  being  guffaws 
as  they  dared,  and 
there  was  nudging 
and  whispering.  The 
young  woman  flushed 

purple,  but  she  said  not  another  word, 
except,  "Take  your  places." 

She  had  only  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  any  part  of  the  work,  but  she  made  up 
her  mind  in  that  instant  to  give  a  demon- 
stration which  should  take  instantaneous 
effect.  She  knew  that  the  whole  future 
hung  on  the  drastic  measure  of  the  present. 
Straight  forward,  then,  Mrs.  Fisher 
marched,  caught  up  and  pushed  ahead  of 


MASTERING    A    PROCESS 

AS     SHE     HAS     MASTERED     EVERY     DETAIL    OF    THE 
BUSINESS,    BY    LEARNING   TO   DO   IT  HERSELF 


her  one  of  the  trucks  used  for  trundling 
heavy  tools.     Harriet  White  Fisher  had 
always  been  a  remarkably  muscular  young 
woman,  and  the  courage  of  desperation 
was  in  her  eye  and  her  arm.    She  glanced 
over  a  row  of  anvils  standing  before  her; 
"That  one  ought  to  be  carried  out  for 
finishing,"  she  remarked  casually,  indicat- 
ing  a   two-hundred-and-fifty-pound   one. 
The    Polish    workmen   stood,  wondering. 
She  rolled  the  truck 
straight    up    to  the 
anvil    she     had 
selected,    and,   with 
well-feigned    ease, 
lifted  it  unconcern- 
edly upon  the  truck 
and  trundled  it  off. 
Mrs.  Fisher  was  to 
have    little   trouble 
from  that  day.    She 
had    said    that  the 
plant  would  run  and 
that  she  would  run 
it,   and    the    men's 
sneers    faded     very 
rapidly  as    they 
watched   her    make 
good  her  boast. 

She  admits  herself 
that  there  was  con- 
siderable bluff  about 
those  first  days.  She 
knew  less  about  the 
various     operations 
than   she    appeared 
to.     But  she  did  not 
ask  questions  of  the 
workmen .     She 
watched  them.  Back 
home   at   night,  she 
questioned  her  hus- 
band about  the  puz- 
zling details  of  the 
day.    One  by  one  she  tried  every  step  in 
the  making  of  vises  and  anvils  herself,  until 
she  mastered  it.     To-day  she  can  take  the 
place  of  any  man  who  may  be  absent. 

Here  is  another  of  the  big  secrets  of  her 
successful  leadership;  she  can  and  will  do 
anything  that  she  ever  asks  one  of  the  men 
under  her  to  do.  If  one  complains  of  not 
being  able  to  accomplish  in  an  hour  what 
she  demands  of  him,   she  picks  up   his 
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tools  herself,  works  for  an  hour  by  the  clock, 
and  then  shows  him  that  she  has  done 
what  she  called  an  hour's  work  for  him. 
She  has  assigned  every  task  in  her  plant 
by  this  method;  has  tried  it  for  herself; 
and  claims  that  a  man's  output  of  work 
should  meet  hers.  It  brings  them  to 
terms.  Not .  a  man  will  admit  that  a 
woman's  accomplishment  is  too  heavy 
for  him. 

Clark  Fisher  lived  for  five  years,  but 
he  was  never  able  to  resume  charge  of  the 
plant.  It  is  now  nine  years  since  he  died, 
nine  years  that  his  widow  has  been  totally 
alone  in  the  ownership  of  the  plant,  al- 
though her  supervision  of  it  dates  back 
fourteen  years.  She  has  an  output  four 
times  as  great  as  he  ever  reached. 

I  saw  her  take  a  man  from  the  molding- 
room  one  day  and  shift  him  over  to  the 
machine  shop.  "Dock'll  give  you  a 
lesson,"  she  said,  lightly.     "It  won't  do 


you  any  harm  to  fill  in  a  spare  hour  finding 
out  how  to  run  the  planing  machine." 

The  fellow  was  a  long,  lean  young 
foreigner  who  had  loafed,  sulking,  as  we 
entered.  Now  he  brightened  with  interest. 
The  Iron  Woman  was  passing  on  to  other 
discussions,  but  I  stopped  her. 

'*  How  does  it  happen  that  you  take  a  man 
from  the  foundry  and  flip  him  over  to  the 
machine  shop  without  warning?"  1  asked. 

She  laughed.  "  It's  the  way  1  keep  men 
from  becoming  machines,"  she  said. 
"Monotony  is  one  of  the  worst  develop- 
ments of  modern  industry.  That  man 
has  been  moody  for  a  week.  He  loafs 
all  the  time.  Over  and  over  I  cure  dis- 
content this  way.  It  doesn't  agree  with 
me  to  do  the  same  thing  all  the  time  — 
why  should  it  agree  with  a  workman? 
Mental  indigestion  results.  Try  a  change. 
Maybe  that  man  hasn't  enough  skill 
bottled  up  in  him  to  work  in  the  machine 


USING  ONE   OF   HER  OWN   ANVILS 
MRS.  ANDREW  FIRST  WON  THE  RESPECT  OF  HER  EMPLOYEES  BY  LIFTING  A  25O-POUND  ANVIL  UNASSISTED  AND 

PUTTING    IT  ON    A   TRUCK 
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MRS.    ANDREW    IN    HER    FARMYARD 
TO   WHICH    SHE   GOES    FOR    RECREATION    AFTER   THE    DAY'S   WORK    AT   THE    FOUNDRY 


shop,  but  the  men  there  will  gladly  try 
him  out  and  give  him  a  chance." 

Two  weeks  later  I  saw  him  again  and 
his  moodiness  was  cured.  Moreover,  he 
had  shown  enough  ability  in  the  machine 
shop  to  be  given  a  place  there  some  day. 

But  she  has  still  a  better  way  to  stimu- 
late flagging  interest.  She  makes  every 
man  play  a  part  in  the  game.  She  never 
reduces  them  to  blind  and  dumb  parts  of 
the  mechanism.  She  "keeps  something 
ahead  of  them,"  as  she  phrases  it.  The 
Government  has  ordered  four  hundred 
anvils.  "That  is  a  great  order  for  us," 
she  cries,  "let's  all  pitch  in  and  fill  it  on 
time!"  and  immediately  there  is  a  new 
enthusiasm  and  energy  in  their  work. 

Standing  on  the  scaffold  of  the  cupola, 
she  has  overlooked  the  work  of  her  foundry 
for  fourteen  years  and  she  has  worked  out 
theories  of  her  own  —  theories  which  have 
turned  out  to  be  practical.  She  watched 
men  carrying  molten  iron  at  a  hit-or-miss 
pace,  slopping  it  over  and  ending  in  the 
hospital.  "When  I  went  to  a  gymnasium 
in  my  girlhood  we  were  taught  to  carry 
buckets  of  water  while  we  chanted  'left- 
right,  left-right,'"  she  said.  She  gave 
the  men  a  drill.  You  can  hear  that  under- 
tone of  "left-right,  left-right"  in  the 
molding  room  to-day,  and  the  hot  liquid 


does  not  spill  now.  "  What  I  knew  about 
making  a  kitchen  fire  burn  taught  me  to 
run  the  cupola,"  she  says.  "It  is  what 
you  have  learned  everywhere  applied  to 
the  matter  in  hand  that  makes  success. 
That's  horse-sense." 

It  was  this  "  horse-sense,"  incidentally, 
that  prompted  her  to  buy  a  farm,  run 
her  own  dairy,  raise  her  own  poultry  and 
vegetables.  "  1  can  come  out  here  all  used 
up  with  some  fuss  over  freight  rates  or 
advertising,  and  it  straightens  me  out  in 
five  minutes  to  milk  a  cow." 

And  combined  with  her  favorite  "horse- 
sense"  is  her  process  of  humanizing  the 
relation  between  employer  and  employee; 
she  enters  into  her  men's  interests,  she 
draws  them  into  hers.  She  and  her 
methods  are  worth  studying  because  they 
are  a  success.  That  is  why  big  conventions 
of  manufacturers  want  her  in  their  dis- 
cussions. They  know  that  she  has  won 
out,  and  in  a  day  when  competition  is 
keen  and  labor  is  beset  with  complications. 
She  likes  to  tell  you  that  in  all  the  years 
of  the  plant's  existence  it  has  never  shut 
down,  never  missed  a  pay  day,  never 
known  a  strike.  A  boss  whose  men  stay 
by  her  after  a  quarter-century  of  con- 
tented labor  has  something  of  interest 
to  say  to  employers. 
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IN     THE    HALL    OF     HEALTH     OF     THE    AMERICAN 
MUSEUM    OF    NATURAL     HISTORY     IN     NEW     YORK     CITY 

BY 

JOHN  WALKER  HARRINGTON 


SAY,  fellers,  that's  how  those 
floating  baths  give  yer  sore 
eyes.  Gee,  1  don't  go  there 
any  more." 
A  visual  lesson  in  sanitation 
this,  instantly  applied  by  a  group  of  boys 
standing  before  an  exhibit  in  the  newly 
opened  Hall  of  Health  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City.  This  exhibit  represented  a  river,  the 
water  portrayed  by  sheet  glass.  Buoyed 
as  in  the  stream  was  a  small  model  of  one 
of  those  wooden  floating  baths  which  the 
city  bestowed  at  intervals  along  the  water 
front.  Manikins  in  trunks  were  diving 
from  spring  boards;  others  splashed  in  the 
cool  green  water;  the  heels  of  one  protruded 
from  the  sparkle  of  the  tide. 

But  the  grim  realism  of  the  representa- 
tion is  in  a  current  which,  darker  than  the 
surrounding  water,  flows  from  the  mouth 


of  a  neighboring  sewer  directly  into  the 
floating  bath.  The  mimic  scene  is  en- 
closed in  a  large  square  case,  placed  on  a 
low  level,  so  that  the  visitors  may  look 
down  upon  it.  A  placard  drives  home  the 
lesson  that  it  is  dangerous  to  frequent  a 
bath  near  a  sewer,  as  for  example,  the 
bath  at  Corlears  Hook,  to  which  cases  of 
eye  disease  and  of  far  worse  maladies  have 
been  traced. 

The  old  way  of  instructing  the  public  in 
such  matters  was  by  a  learned  lecture  upon 
water-borne  epidemics;  the  new  way 
enables  the  sight  to  carry  an  evangel  of 
health  direct  to  the  brain. 

In  this  division  of  the  museum,  young  and 
old  gaze  at  its  ingenious  installations  and 
are  entertained  by  its  translation  of  the 
abstractions  of  science  into  the  vivid 
realities  of  everyday  life.  The  Hall  of 
Health  was  formally  opened   last  April 
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and  the  occasion  had  a  double  interest 
because  the  municipal  Department  of 
Health  was  then  preparing  for  the  first 
"Annual  May  Clean-up"  of  the  city  of 
New  York.     Especially  useful  as  a  stimu- 


and  celluloid,  wrought  into  being  after 
nine  months  of  patient  toil  by  the  sculptor- 
preparator,  Mr.  Ignaz  Matausch.  Here 
rests,  upon  a  highly  magnified  crumb  of 
bread,   a  fly  worthy  of  a  swat.    Forty 


FLY   ON    A   CRUMB    OF    BREAD 
THE    REMARKABLE  MODEL  IN  THE   HALL  OF  HEALTH  OF  THE  AMERICAN   MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SHOWING  ON  A  GIGANTIC  SCALE  THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  HUMAN  INFECTION  WITH  DISEASES 
THE   GERMS   OF   WHICH    ARE   CARRIED    FROM  FILTH   TO    FOOD    ON    THE    FEET    OF    THE    FLY.      THE    SCULPTOR- 
PREPARATOR,  MR.   IGNAZ  MATAUSCH   (iN  THE   PICTURE),  SPENT  NINE  MONTHS  IN  MAKING  THIS  MODEL 


lus  to  this  clean-up  was  the  model  of  a 
house  fly  "as  big  as  a  cat/'  The  public 
may  not  read  as  many  "Swat  the  Fly" 
warnings  as  it  should,  but  it  has  been 
wonderfully  interested  in  this  triumph  of 
craftsmanship  in  blown  glass,  steel,  wire. 


times  the  length  of  the  living  fly,  and 
64,000  times  greater  in  bulk,  he  exposes 
the  guilt  of  all  his  race  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
A  glance  tells  how  disease  germs  are  trans- 
ferred from  his  padded  feet  to  the  little 
cavities  in  the  sponge-like  substance  of  the 
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A       RAT   PROOF       DWELLING    AND   OUT-BUILDINGS 

A  MODEL  THAT  SHOWS  HOW  CONCRETE  FOUNDATIONS  AND  BASEMENT  FLOORS  CLOSE  THE  FAVORITE  ENTRANCE 

OF   THESE    BEARERS   OF    DISEASE 

bread.     Men,  women,  and  children  gather  lured  by  military  glory,  stop  to  study  two 

about  the  prodigious  pest  and  read  the  companies   of   miniature   soldiers,    khaki 

scathing  indictment  of  him  as  a  carrier  of  clad.    One  company  of  lead  warriors  is 

typhoid  and  other  mortal  ills.  winning  the   bubble   reputation    at    the 

Then  there  is  a  clatter  of  heels  on  the  cannon's  mouth;  the  other,   sick  leave, 

tesselated   floor,   and   a   crowd   of  boys,  It  appears  from  this  demonstration  that. 


HOW   RATS   GET   INTO   A   HOUSE 

THIS  MODEL  SHOWS  GRAPHICALLY  THE  RELATION  THAT  UNCOVERED  GARBAGE,  BROKEN  PIPES,  AND  UN- 
PROTECTED FOUNDATIONS  BEAR  TO  THE  PRESENCE  OF  RATS,  WHICH  ARE  NOT  ONLY  DESTRUCTIVE  BUT  WHICH 
OFTEN   CARRY  GERMS  OF   INFECTIOUS   DISEASES  AND   SOMETIMES  THE    FLEAS  THAT  SPREAD  BUBONIC  PLAGUE 
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in  the  average  company  in  the  United 
States  Army  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
one  soldier  was  wounded  in  battle,  whereas 
through  the  ravages  of  typhoid  one  man  to 
a  company  lost  his  life  and  fourteen  men 
were  incapacitated  for  service. 

Models  of  ill-kept  and  well-kept  farms, 
side  by  side  in  the  same  case,  are  among  the 
most  popular  exhibits  in  the  hall.  Here 
is  a  farm  where  the  open  rain  barrel  breeds 
mosquitoes;  where  the  exposed  manure 
heap  leads  to  the  begetting  of  a  myriad 
of  flies;  where  the  primitive  sanitary 
arrangements  may  send  typhoid  germs  into 
the  vegetable  garden  and  into  the  stream 
where  the  family  herd  is  drinking.  The 
other  side  of  the  picture  portrays  thrift 
and  cleanliness.  Little  signs  scattered 
over  the  two  landscapes  tell  of  the  right 
and  the  wrong  ways  of  living  next  to  the 
soil.  Another  setting  shows  how  house  and 
outbuildings  may  be  guarded  against  rats. 

The  evils  of  the  open  wooden  garbage 
barrel  and  of  filthy  premises  are  set  forth 
in  the  exact  reproduction  of  a  section  of  a 
kitchen  in  San  Francisco,  made  when  the 
bubonic  plague  scare  was  at  its  height. 
The  model  is  a  replica  of  one  made  by  the 
United  States  Government.  It  shows 
how  the  rats  burrow;  how  they  build  nests 
for  their  young;  how  they  may  spread 
disease  in  every  direction.  This  revelation 
of  the  habits  of  rats  makes  plain  the  dangers 
of  infection. 

After  the  city  dweller  sees  a  model 
representing  the  gathering  of  clams  in 
sand  into  which  a  broken  sewer  pipe  is 
discharging,  he  is  not  so  likely  to  think 
lightly  of  the  efforts  of  a  health  com- 
missioner to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
oyster  beds  and  of  the  ocean  beaches. 
And  nearby  is  a  realistic  representation  of 
driftwood  being  gathered  at  the  Battery 
Breakwater,  accompanied  by  the  warning 
that  the  taking  of  this  spoil  of  the  sea  into 
the  home  may  introduce  disease. 

The  whole  scheme  of  water  supply,  the 
peril  of  epidemics,  the  methods  of  purifica- 
tion and  of  filtration  are  demonstrated 
by  elaborately  worked  out  exhibits.  Germs 
of  disease,  many  thousands  of  times  their 
actual  size,  are  displayed  in  wonderful 
blown  glass  counterfeits. 

Good  citizens  who  wonder  why  it  takes 


so  many  millions  of  dollars  to  keep  New 
York  harbor  from  filling  up  may  get  an 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  reason  by 
glancing  at  a  model  showing  how  the  solid 
constituents  from  the  sewage  of  the  city 
are  constantly  filling  up  the  costly  chan- 
nels dredged  to  the  sea. 

The  average  week-day  attendance  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
is  500,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  2,000 
visitors  enter  the  doors.     There  are  6,000 


AN    APPRECIATED    LESSON    IN    HEALTH 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN  STUDYING  THE  MODEL  OF  THE 
RAT-INFESTED  HOUSE,  A  LESSON  IN  SUCH  VIVID 
FORM  THAT  IT  INSTANTLY  INTERESTS  THOSE  WHO 
SEE  IT  AND  EASILY  CONVEYS  ITS  MESSAGE 

visitors  on  Sundays.  Practically  every- 
one who  makes  the  grand  tour  of  the  insti- 
tution sees  the  health  exTiibit.  More 
than  half  a  million  persons  go  to  the 
museum  every  year.  Although  no  sep- 
arate count  is  kept  of  the  attendance  in 
the  Hall  of  Health,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  this  division  attracts  as  much 
attention  as  any  other  section.  It  is 
situated  on  the  way  to  the  bird  groups  and 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 
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THE    DANGER    IN    WAR    FROM    BULLETS,    AND  — 
THE  AVERAGE  LOSS  BY  WOUNDS  IN  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR  WAS  ONE  MAN  FROM  EVERY  COMPANY 


The  museum's  department  of  health 
has  now  been  in  existence  two  years.  In 
that  time  its  exhibits  have  constantly 
become  of  greater  popular  interest.  The 
opening  of  the  new  hall  represents  the 
working  out  of  a  definite  policy  of  bring- 
ing the  public  in  touch  with  the  activities 
of  the  institution. 

One  of  the  most  successful  develop- 
ments has  been  through  the  high  schools. 
The  boys  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School  are  especially  enthusiastic.  Several 
lectures  for  them  were  arranged  in  the 
large  auditorium  of  the  museum,  and  they 
supplemented  the  lectures  with  inspections 
of  the  exhibits  in  the  hall.  Six  hundred 
eager  and  enthusiastic  youths  at  a  time 
have  viewed  the  exhibition  and  asked 
technical  questions  concerning  the  various 
objects.  Classes  from  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College  of  the  New  York 
University  are  sent  to  study  the  models  as 


part  of  the  regular  course.  Students  from 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
where  especial  attention  is  paid  to  personal 
hygiene,  are  regular  visitors.  Pupils  from 
the  private  schools  of  the  city,  long  lines 
of  young  misses  with  a  prim  chaperone 
at  their  head,  march  through  the  corridor 
practically  every  day.  A  talk  on  health 
based  on  the  exhibits  in  the  hall  is  part 
of  a  course  of  lectures  which  last  year  was 
attended  by  35,000  students  of  the  public 
primary  and  grammar  schools. 

Small  traveling  exhibits  are  sent  by  the 
director  to  schools,  in  cases  filled  with 
small  models  and  specimens.  The  museum 
has  been  lately  raising  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes in  large  quantities.  The  various 
stages  from  the  larvae  to  the  full  blown 
buzzer  are  arrested  by  the  use  of  for- 
maldehyde and  then  preserved  in  bottles, 
which  the  teachers  use  to  explain  to  the 
children  how  the  fly  breeds  in  filth  and 


—  THE    DANGER    IN    WAR   FROM   GERMS 
THE   AVERAGE    LOSS    BY  TYPHOID   IN   THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN   WAR  WAS   ONE   MAN    DEAD   AND   FOURTEEN    IN- 
CAPACITATED  FROM    EVERY   COMPANY 
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how  some  mosquitoes  spread  malaria. 
The  object  is  to  teach  that,  though  killing 
flies  may  be  all  very  well,  the  great  end 
to  be  reached  is  the  elimination  of  the 
filth  which  is  the  means  of  bringing  so 
many  of  them  into  being. 

In  the  foreign  quarters  of  the  metrop- 
olis, the  children  are  the  easiest  to  teach 
hygiene  and  sanitation.  Frequently  in 
the  Hall  of  Health  one  may  see  boys  and 
girls  tugging  their  parents  among  the 
exhibits    and    explaining    to    them    with 


model  of  the  fly  "as  big  as  a  cat"  have 
been  received  from  museums  whose  direc- 
tors would  take  up  health  instruction 
by  sight;  and  such  bodies  as  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  Ottawa,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, in  Indiana,  and  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Health  have  asked  for 
information  about  the  methods  of  the 
museum. 

Moving  pictures  are  being  used  to  sup- 
plement the  work  and  there  are  dramas 
of  the  film  enacted  showing  how  the  cause 


WHAT   SANITATION    MEANS   ON    THE    FARM 

MODELS  OF  ILL-KEPT  AND  WELL-KEPT  FARMS  THAT  SHOW  CLEARLY  WHY  LIFE  IS  SAFER  AS  WELL  AS  MORE  COM- 
FORTABLE   ON   THE    FARM   THAT    IS    PROPERLY   MANAGED 


voluble  speech  and  flowing  gesture  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  display. 
When  Italian  laborers  who  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  Jerome  Park  Reservoir,  where 
filter  beds  may  be  made  for  city  water, 
are  guided  among  the  models  by  their 
children,  the  uses  of  these  new  methods 
of  teaching  sanitation  become  convinc- 
ingly evident. 

The  work  of  the  museum  has  attracted 
the  notice  of  other  institutions  in  this 
country.     Requests   for    replicas   of   the 


of  pure  milk  prospers,  and  how  the  fly, 
greatly  magnified,  does  his  evil  work. 

In  this  work  of  teaching  the  public  im- 
portant lessons  for  their  own  well-being 
by  means  of  museum  display,  the  deep 
learning  of  the  specialist  and  the  skill  of 
the  sculptor,  preparator,  and  taxidermist 
are  coordinated  for  a  common  cause. 

Formerly,  nature  museums  were  reposi- 
tories for  fossils  and  stuffed  animals;  now, 
they  house  exhibits  that  teach  mankind 
the  proper  way  to  live. 
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GARRISON,  OF  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT 


A    SECRETARY    WHO    BELIEVES    IN    PEACE    AND   A    GOOD   ARMY. 

AND    HIS    PLANS 

BY 

ARTHUR  W.  PAGE 


HIS    PERSONALITY 


THE  Secretary  of  War  believes 
in  peace.  To  his  mind,  the 
very  name  of  his  department  is 
an  anomaly.  He  believes  that 
the  great  nations  of  the  world 
can  get  together  and  agree  to  settle  their 
differences  amicably. 

But  until  they  do  so  agree  he  believes 
that  we  need  an  army.  He  is  very  positive 
that  if  we  need  an  army  at  all  we  need  a 
good  one,  concentrated,  trained,  and 
equipped.  He  does  not  want  a  larger 
standing  army  but  he  does  believe  in  a 
reserve  and  in  the  better  use  of  the 
National  Guard  as  a  supplement  to  the 
regular  forces. 


The  appointment 
Garrison  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  War  came 
as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  the  public. 
It  was  an  equal  sur- 
prise to  the  great 
department  over 
which  he  now  pre- 
sides. Probably  not 
one  of  the  people 
now  under  him  knew 
that  he  existed.  A 
piece  of  "inside  in- 
formation" reached 
them  that  a  man 
named  Garretson 
was  to  have  the  war 
portfolio.  That  little 
they  knew,  and  that 
was  wrong. 

When  the  an- 
nouncement  was 
finally  made  and  the 


of  Mr.   Lindley   M. 


THE   SECRETARY   OF    WAR 


public  learned    that    Mr.  Garrison  was 
a  judge  from  New  Jersey,  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
new  President.    TJiis  was  hardly  true,  for 
although  they  had    met  formally,   both 
being  officers  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
their  personal   knowledge  of  each  other 
really  began  when  the  President  offered 
Judge  Garrison  the  war  portfolio.    The 
President  had  become  convinced  that  this 
post  demanded  the  services  of  an  able 
lawyer  (the  five  preceding  Secretaries  were 
lawyers:    Taft,  Root,  Wright,  Dickinson, 
and  Stimson)  and  Mr.  Garrison's  reputa- 
tion and  achievements  marked  him  as  such 
a  man.    The  President  offered   him   the 
post.     Mr.    Garrison    was    disposed    to 
refuse  it.     It  would 
interrupt  his  judicial 
career.    It  meant  in- 
convenience.    From 
his     own     personal 
point  of  view  he  did 
not    want   it.    The 
President   explained 
that  the  same  objec- 
tions would  occur  if 
he    should  ask  any 
first-class     lawyer, 
and  said  that  he  did 
not  think  it  fair  to 
the  party  nor  to  the 
country   that    he 
should  be  forced  to 
take  a   second-class 
man     because     the 
better  men  already 
had  work  in  which 
they  were  vitally  in- 
terested. 
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"  How  long  will  you  give  me  to  think  it 
over?"  Mr.  Garrison  asked. 

Twenty-four  hours,  was  the  President's 
reply. 

Mr.  Garrison  decided  the  case  in  that 
time  and  accepted. 

His  first  great  task  is  to  get  hold  of  the 
organization  of  his  department  and  make 


MEETING    HIS    FIRST    BIG    PROBLEM 
SECRETARY       GARRISON,      WITH       GEN.      LEONARD 
WOOD     AS      AIDE,     DIRECTING     THE    WORK      FOR    THE 
RELIEF  OF  THE    FLOOD    SUFFERERS    FROM  THE    HEAD- 
QUARTERS  AT    DAYTON,   O. 


it  work  for  him.  His  second  task  is  to 
know  his  department  and  his  plans  well 
enough  to  lay  them  before  the  committees 
of  Congress  so  that  even  the  busiest  men 
may  read  and  understand.  The  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  of  Congress  is 
particularly  vital  to  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  the  War  Department.   Of  course, 


Mr.  Garrison  has  hardly  time  to  do 
the  first  job  thoroughly,  and  until  the 
long  session  of  Congress  meets  he  will  have 
no  opportunity  to  try  the  second.  But 
in  the  first  two  months  he  has  done  a 
very  striking  act: 

The  first  criterion  of  any  man  in  a 
position  of  power  in  the  first  six  months  of 
an  administration  is  his  treatment  of  the 
job-hunters  and  other  patronage  seekers. 
1 1  is  a  thermometer  of  political  and  moral 
courage.  Any  one  who  knows  anything 
about  the  army  knows  that  the  most 
demoralizing  influence  upon  the  conduct 
of  officers  is  that  political  influence  which 
is  used  to  obtain  promotions,  transfers, 
and  desirable  details.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
when  President  issued  two  executive  orders 
intended  expressly  to  stop  this  abuse. 
But  the  abuse  continued.  Senators,  Rep- 
resentatives, and  other  people  with  politi- 
cal influence  were  constantly  bombarded 
with  requests  from  army  officers  or  their 
friends,  and  in  many  cases  they  carried  the 
requests  on  to  the  War  Department.  This 
condition  existed  when  Mr.  Garrison  took 
office.  The  incoming  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration made  it  particularly  acute.  This 
was  the  form  in  which  the  question  of 
patronage  —  the  conflict  between  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  influential  people  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Government  service  — 
came  up  to  Mr.  Garrison.  It  was  an 
insidious  form.  The  regulations  were 
clear  that  prohibited  an  officer  using 
political  influence  for  his  advantage,  but 
the  War  Department  could  not  prohibit  an 
influential  friend  from  voluntarily  exert- 
ing his  influence. 

While  he  has  not  prohibited  it,  the 
Secretary  has  found  a  way  to  prevent  it. 
He  has  issued  a  general  order  that  when- 
ever a  request  for  an  officer's  promotion, 
transfer,  or  detail  comes  to  the  department, 
except  through  the  proper  military  chan- 
nel, the  request  shall  be  referred  to  the 
officer  and  the  officer  be  required  to  state 
whether  it  was  made  "directly  or  indirectly 
by  his  procurement,  and  whether  he  avows 
or  disavows  the  request  as  one  on  his  be- 
half. "  If  he  admits  that  he  instigated  it  the 
law  provides  that  he  is  disqualified  from 
the  service  that  he  improperly  tried  to  get. 
If  he  disavows  the  act  the  department 
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merely  has  to  for- 
ward the  disavowal 
to  the  person  who 
made  the  request. 
Since  this  order  went 
forth  not  a  single 
improper  request  has 
reached  the  depart- 
ment, and  a  member 
of  Congress  whom  I 
asked  about  it  told 
me  that  in  one  week 
it  had  put  an  end  to 
nine  requests  that  he 
was  asked  to  make 
upon  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  army 
is  delighted.  Even 
the  officers  who  in- 
stigated improper  re- 
quests under  the  old 
conditions  would, 
most  of  them,  rather 
trust  to  merit  than 


WITH    HIS   DOG,       TRIX 

AT    HIS   SUMMER    COTTAGE    AT   SEABRIGHT,    N.  J. 


"pull"  if  they  only 
felt  sure  that  every- 
one else  was  on  the 
same  basis.  With 
few  exceptions  Con- 
gressmen will  wel- 
come the  end  of  an 
onerous  burden 
which  wasted  time 
on  undignified,  em- 
barrassing errands 
that  received  much 
censure  and  little 
thanks.  In  one  par- 
ticular at  least  the 
new  Secretary  of  War 
has  divorced  politics 
from  the  army  and 
the  army  from  poli- 
tics to  the  great  relief 
of  both. 

Mr.  Garrison  had 
no  military  training. 
He  has  no   military 


AT  THE   HORSE    SHOW    IN    WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 
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MR.   GARRISON    AS   A    JUDGE 
IN    THE    EQUITY   COURT    IN    JERSEY    CITY,    OVER 
WHICH  HE  PRESIDED  BEFORE    HE    BECAME    SECRETARY 
OF    WAR.      JUSTICE    MAHLON     PITNEY,    NOW    OF    THE 

supreme  court  of  the   united   states,   at   mr 
garrison's  left 

tendencies.  He  is  a  Quaker  by  descent. 
Most  of  his  time  is  quite  properly  taken 
up  with  the  other  responsibilities  of  his  de- 
partment —  the  river  and  harbor  work 
(though  this  is  done  by  army  engineers 
it  is  not  military  work),  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  etc.  Yet 
the  army  has  at  once  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination.  He  sees  the  records 
of  the  soldiers  along  the  Mexican  border 
who  for  two  years  have  handled  a  most 
difficult  situation  almost  perfectly.  There 
was  one  complaint  from  the  Mexican 
Government  of  an  American  officer  who 
had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande.  The  investi- 
gation proved  that  he  had  done  so  —  and 
more  —  that  he  had  risked  his  life  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  remnant  of  a  Federal 
garrison.  The  Mexican  Government 
changed  its  complaint  to  a  request  that 
the  officer's  bravery  be  rewarded. 

The  Secretary  confessed  that  when  he 
first  took  up  his  responsibilities  he  was  a 
little  fearful  that  some  of  our  fighting  men 
along  the  border  would  let  provocation 
lead  them  into  a  fight.  But  he  has  come 
to  view  the  border  patrol  as  the  chief 
guarantor  of  peace  in  that  troubled  district. 
The  army  has  come  to  be  the  handy 
instrument  to  restore  normal  conditions 


whether  from  revolutions  on  the  border  or 
catastrophes  at  home.  The  army's  Mexi- 
can work  the  Secretary  sees  at  second  hand. 
The  army  in  the  stricken  field  of  the  flood 
the  Secretary  saw  for  himself. 

Major  J.  E.  Normoyle  and  Capt.  James 
Logan  were  in  charge  of  the  relief  opera- 
tions on  the  Mississippi  in  the  summer  of 

1912.  During  the  four  months  the  army 
cared  for  272,752  refugees  and  54,525  head 
of  live-stock.    On  Thursday,   March  27, 

1913,  these  two  men  went  to  the  War 
College  in  Washington  armed  with  daily 
papers  containing  full  accounts  of  the 
floods  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  They  got 
down  their  maps  and  began  to  plan,  for 
they  thought  that  they  might  be  needed. 
In  a  little  while  a  telephone  message  from 


MR.    garrison's    smile 
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the  War  Department  sent  them  on  their 
way  to  Columbus  with  full  power  to  take 
charge  of  relief  operations. 

The  next  day  the  Secretary  himself  and 
General  Wood  left  for  the  scene  —  left  so 
quickly  that  Major  Rhoads,  the  President's 
aide,  went  in  a  full  dress  uniform  that  was 
meant  to  grace  a  White  House  tea. 

"We  can't  guarantee  any  schedule/' 
said  the  railroad  officials. 

"  I  don't  care  a  continental  about 
schedules,"  answered  the  Secretary.  "AH 
I  want  is  to  get  to  Ohio  in  the  best  way 
you  can  get  me  there." 

It  was  a  slow  trip.  The  floods  delayed 
the  special,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  was 
able  to  get  in  touch  with  the  state  and 
local  authorities  and  to  straighten  out  the 
channels  of  communication  and  relief. 
But  in  a  way  what  the  Secretary  saw  was 
more  important  than  what  he  did. 

Almost  as  soon  as  Major  Normoyle  and 
Captain  Lx)gan  left  Washington  a  train  of 
supplies  left  Chicago.  The  Major  tele- 
graphed officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road urging  that  it  be  rushed.  It  even  had 
right*  of  way  over  passenger  trains. 
Officers  at  all  the  posts  near  the  disaster 
were  notified  to  report  for  duty,  and  the 
engineers,  all  the  way  from  West  Virginia 
to  St.  Louis,  were  asked  to  collect  river 
steamers,  launches,  scows,  etc. 

Of  course,  the  flood  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
had  done  its  worst  before  the  army  officers 
arrived  on  the  scene,  but  in  the  trail  of  the 
flood  follow  epidemics.  This  year  they 
never  came.  They  were  nipped  in  the  bud. 
Down  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto  came 
hospital  relief  ships,  loaded  with  doctors 
and  vaccine  for  typhoid,  small-pox,  and 
spinal  meningitis.  They  organized  the 
local  health  authorities,  planned  a  defence 
against  epidemics,  left  the  towns  fortified, 
and  moved  on.  And  while  the  army  doc- 
tors (the  navy  and  the  marine  corps  were 
also  represented)  were  organizing  the 
defence  against  epidemics.  Major  Nor- 
moyle, with  his  relief  plans,  got  ahead  of 
the  flood.  All  the  way  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  breaks  were  likely  to  occur, 
were  steamers,  launches,  and  scows.  They 
rescued  thousands  of  people  and  the 
officers  provided  food  and  shelter  for  tens 
of  thousands  —  all  this  going  on  long  after 


the  papers  had  ceased  to  talk  of  floods. 
From  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  to  New  Or- 
leans, Major  Normoyle  had  the  flood  relief 
organized,  and  this  with  less  than  200  offi- 
cers, of  whom  many  were  non-commis- 
sioned officers — sergeants  and  corporals. 
State  governors,  health  officers,  town  offi- 
cials, relief  committees,  the  national  guard; 
all  did  tremendously  effective  work.  But 
the  ability  to  organize  to  meet  catastrophe 
lay  with  the  army;  and  letters  from  gover* 
nors,  health  officers,  and  commercial  orga- 
nizations in  all  parts  of  the  flood  district 
testify  that  the  people  who  were  in  the 
stricken  country  realize  what  the  little 
handful  of  army  officers  and  doctors  did. 

Mr.  Garrison  saw  it,  too.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  what  he  saw  in  the  flood 
emergency  that  made  Mr.  Garrison  tell 
me  how  much  impressed  he  was  that  we 
have  3,500  men  —  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  army — ^trained  to  emergency 
and  responsibility,  men  who  can  be  called 
upon  to  do  anything  from  establishing  an 
accurate  and  efficient  custom  house  at  a 
Philippine  port  to  revising  the  laws  of 
Cuba  or  to  handling  epidemics  and  floods, 
and  who  incidentally  at  any  time  are  ready 
to  risk  their  lives  in  any  of  these  services. 

To  give  an  added  incentive  to  efficiency 
the  Secretary  is  carrying  out  a  plan  to 
make  merit  the  sole  criterion  of  promotion. 
He  is  sending  out  letters  to  all  officers  of 
a  certain  grade  with  a  set  of  questions 
for  them  to  answer.  The  questions  all 
refer  to  the  fitness  of  the  officers  who 
have  become  eligible  for  promotion  to  the 
higher  grades  of  the  army.  In  the  past 
there  has  been  talk  of  "swivel  chair" 
officers  who  attained  high  rank  by  their 
residence  in  Washington  and  not  by  service 
with  their  commands.  Whether  this  talk 
is  justified  of  the  past  or  not,  it  ought  to 
have  no  foundation  for  the  future  because 
it  is  not  likely  that  an  officer  who  has  long 
held  a  pleasant  and  easy  post  in  Washing- 
ton will  get  the  same  endorsement  from 
his  fellow  officers  as  a  man  who  has  been 
with  his  regiment  —  or  with  as  much  of 
his  regiment  as  the  present  scattered 
condition  of  the  army  allows.  The  men 
who  get  the  endorsement  of  their  fellow 
officers  will  be  the  men  who  are  recom- 
mended  for  promotion.  Q^^gl^ 
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The  Secretary  talks  freely,  fluently, 
enthusiastically  about  the  army  and  he 
takes  a  great  pride  in  the  efficiency  with 
which  it  does  all  the  extraordinary  services 
that  it  is  called  upon  to  perform.  But 
like  everyone  else  who  has  looked  at  the 
question  seriously  he  realizes  that  it  is 
not  prepared  for  war.  It  is  truly  an  army 
of  peace.  That  might  not  be  as  bad  a 
situation  as  it  is  if  it  were  not  for  a  peculiar 
delusion  that  most  Americans  secretly 
cherish,  the  delusion  that  if  you  hand  an 
American  a  rifle  you  have  made  him  a 
thoroughly  competent  soldier. 

Mr.  Garrison  explains  this  state  of 
mind  in  some  such  way  as  the  following, 
for  he  is  fond  of  making  his  points  by 
concrete  illustrations  or  anecdotes: 

You  will  see  a  man  in  the  morning  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  he  is  against  war 
expenditures.  He  doesn't  believe  in  mili- 
tarism. He  does  not  know  much  about 
the  army  and  he  does  not  want  to  know 
any  more.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he 
hears  that  some  of  his  Mexican  invest- 
ments have  been  disturbed  by  the  revolu- 
tion in  that  country.  When  you  meet 
him  in  the  evening  he  is  all  excited. 
"  What's  the  Government  thinking  about?" 
he  says.  "  We'll  have  to  go  in  there  and 
straighten  things  out." 

You  remind  him  that  even  if  we  should 
wish  to  intervene  in  Mexico,  we  are  not 
very  well  prepared  to  do  so. 

"I  don't  know  about  the  army,"  he'll 
answer,  "but  there  are  ninety  million  people 
behind  Uncle  Sam.   I  guess  that's  enough." 

Not  an  hour  after  Mr.  Garrison  told  me 
this  I  had  it  amply  verified.  1  took 
lunch  with  a  well  informed  resident  of 
Washington.  Something  in  the  despatches 
from  Tokio  had  angered  him.  He  thought 
that  there  was  no  more  reason  why  we 
should  be  anxious  to  mollify  public  opinion 
in  Japan  than  there  was  for  them  to 
mollify  public  opinion  here.  He  was 
quite  belligerent.  Remembering  the  Sec- 
retary's story,  I  asked  him: 

''  If  we  should  have  a  war  what  should 
we  do  for  an  army?  Ours  is  not  prepared 
to  fight."  "Fight  them  with  ninety 
million  people,"  he  answered,  "what 
more  do  you  want?" 

The  Secretary  does  not  believe  much 


in  the  ninety  millions  theory.  He  thinks 
that  so  far  as  the  army  is  concerned  a 
well  equipped  enemy  could  take  the 
Philippines  or  Alaska.  Even  our  coast 
cities  are  not  protected.  In  answer  to 
a  recent  article  about  our  coast  defences 
Mr.  Garrison  was  frank  enough  to  tell 
the  blunt  truth  about  them: 

All  systems  of  coast  defense  which  look  to 
security  through  fortifications  alone  are  des- 
tined to  be  of  little  use  in  time  of  real  war. 
The  fortifications  are  only  a  part  of  the  defense, 
and  while  they  are  entirely  adequate  for  the 
purpose  for  which  constructed,  they  are  fixed 
defenses,  effective  only  over  the  area  within 
range  of  their  guns;  beyond  this  range  an 
enemy  is  entirely  free  to  operate,  unless  he  is 
opposed  by  mobile  troops. 

It  was  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
great  mass  of  fortifications  guarding  Boston 
was  helpless  to  prevent  the  capture  of  that  city 
by  land  attack  that  the  Massachusetts  man- 
cpuvres  of  igog  were  held.  The  attacking 
troops  were  landed  at  New  Bedford,  and 
occupied  Boston  from  the  rear.  This  is  feasible 
at  any  of  our  seacoast  cities,  unless  the  coast 
defenses  are  supplemented  by  an  adequate 
mobile  force.  The  well-trained  and  armed 
soldier  on  his  feet  is  the  determining  element, 
and  any  country  which  trusts  itself  to  defenses 
unsupported  by  a  mobile  army  is  destined 
to  disaster. 

The  Secretary  knows  that  we  have  no 
mobile  army.  That  part  of  our  army 
which  ought  to  be  mobile  is  normally 
fixed  in  small  detachments  in  an  absurd 
number  of  posts,  though  at  present 
on  account  of  the  Mexican  situation  there 
is  a  mobile  force  of  about  12,000  men  at 
Galveston.  Both  for  economy  and  effi- 
ciency many  of  the  army  posts  should 
be  abandoned  and  the  troops  concentrated 
into  tactical  units  and  kept  in  a  state  of 
preparedness.  According  to  the  military 
plans  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  army, 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  present  posts 
should  be  abandoned.  But  this  measure 
does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. The  places  in  which  these  many 
posts  are  situated  do  not  want  to  lose 
them.  Every  state  is  bent  upon  keeping 
all  that  it  has.  This  situation  Mr.  Garri- 
son inherited  from  his  predecessor.  When 
I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  about 
it  he  reminded  me  that  thg^  doing  had  to 
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be  authorized  by  Congress.  But  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  thinking  over  a 
solution.  He  lighted  a  cigarette  and  in 
some  such  colloquial  manner  as  this 
pointed  out  a  path  of  procedure: 

Suppose  we  consolidate  into  one  all 
the  posts  in  every  state.  That  is  a  big 
reduction  to  begin  with.  Suppose  we 
have  in  every  one  of  the  consolidated 
posts  enough  troops  to  make  an  economi- 
cal and  effective  tactical  unit  for  military 
purposes.  Suppose  we  locate  the  posts  in 
adjoining  states  so  that  their  garrisons  can 
quickly  and  easily  get  together  for  man- 
ceuvres  or  mobilize  for  active  service.  It 
is  not  a  perfect  military  plan?  Perhaps 
not,  and  neither  is  this  a  perfect  military 
country.  It  is  not  even  a  perfected  plan 
at  all,  but  in  general  on  some  such  basis 
we  might  reduce  the  cost  and  improve  the 
serviceability  of  the  army.  Even  the  ini- 
tial expense  of  the  consolidated  ]X)sts  would 
mean  little  actual  outlay,  for  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  the  abandoned  forts 
should  almost  or  entirely  take  care  of  it. 

These  state  posts  fall  naturally  into 
another  scheme  about  which  the  Secre- 
tary thought  out  loud  a  little.  It  is  a 
scheme  to  popularize  the  army.  This  he 
considers  is  one  of  the  particular  tasks 
of  his  office.  It  is  a  subject  which  makes 
him  a  little  more  animated  than  usual. 
He  swung  round  in  his  chair  and  pointed 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  Washington 
baseball  field  and  then  he  explained  the 
connection  of  "the  Senators"  with  the 
United  States  army.  Every  afternoon 
out  in  the  baseball  park  are  four  or  five 
thousand  people  yelling  themselves  hoarse 
for  Washington.  None  of  the  men  they 
are  yelling  for  are  Washingtonians.  Prob- 
ably half  of  them  never  saw  Washington 
until  they  were  hired  to  play  ball.  But 
they  have  Washington  on  their  shirts 
and  Washington's  interest  and  sup]X)rt 
is  theirs.  The  Secretary  has  a  notion 
that  if  every  state  had  a  regiment  or  two 
in  its  post,  these  organizations  might  get 
the  sympathy  and  interest  of  at  least  one 
state  and  the  army  would  have  forty- 
eight  chances  of  popularity  whereas  now 
it  is  so  scattered  that  it  makes  little  appeal 
to  the  public  imagination  anywhere.  Per- 
haps   Illinois,   for  example,   would   take 


pride  in  the  showing  of  the  Illinois  regi- 
ments in  rifle  practice  or  manoeuvres  or 
in  war;  perhaps  in  every  state  some 
enthusiasm  for  the  army  would  grow  up. 

Whether  a  plan  based  upon  this  line 
of  reasoning  will  popularize  the  army  or 
whether  it  will  have  to  be  done  some 
other  way,  one  thing  is  certain:  there  is 
at  present  an  almost  unlimited  field  of 
popular  ignorance  about  the  army. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  men  who  know 
a  fair  amount  about  the  navy.  Almost 
everyone  knows  the  name  of  a  half  dozen 
battleships  and  remembers  the  picture  of 
the  Governor's  daughter  or  niece  christen- 
ing the  ship  named  after  his  state. 
He  may  even  have  been  aboard  and  seen 
the  silver  service  which  the  state  presented. 

But  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  knows 
what  regiments  are  on  the  Mexican  border 
or  could  tell  whether  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  forty-eighth  infantry. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  a  man  speculating 
u]X)n  the  constructive  possibilities  of  a 
task  when  the  routine  and  the  details 
of  his  business  are  as  multifarious  as 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  A 
man  in  that  position  really  holds  three 
cabinet  ]X)sitions.  He  is  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Minister  of  Public  Works,  and 
Secretary  of  War.  The  direction  of  the 
insular  governments  of  the  Philippines, 
Guam,  and  Porto  Rico  is  a  part  of  his  task. 
The  dams  and  locks  and  levees  on  the 
navigable  rivers  all  over  the  United  States 
are  built  by  the  United  States  army 
engineers,  and  the  dredging  of  our  harbors 
and  the  building  of  breakwaters  is  in  their 
charge.  The  Panama  Canal  Zone  and 
all  the  operations  on  it  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department.  I 
sat  in  the  Secretary  of  War's  office  once, 
when  Mr.  Stimson  was  Secretary,  while 
a  half-dozen  questions  came  in  to  him  to 
be  settled.  They  varied  from  legal  points 
in  the  Philippines  to  railroad  rates  on  the 
Isthmus.  None  of  them  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  army.  The  same  is  true 
now.  A  man  who  simultaneously  became 
the  president  of  the  biggest  engineering 
corporation  in  the  world  and  the  legal 
adviser  to  the  King  of  Siam  would  have 
no  more  heterogeneous  duties  than  fall 
upon  our  Secretary  of  War. 
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A  not  impossible  turn  of  fortune  might 
have  made  Mr.  Garrison  either  the  head 
of  a  great  corporation  or  legal  adviser  to 
the  court  of  Siam.  Many  able  lawyers 
have  become  the  receivers  of  great  cor- 
porations and  run  their  aflPairs,  and  Ameri- 
can lawyers  have  been  advisers  to  the 
Siamese    court. 

As  it  was,  a  turn  of  fortune,  most  unex- 
pected to  him,  gave  Mr.  Garrison  a  task 
about  the  size  of  both  of  these  with  the 
administration  of  the  army  thrown  in. 

Our  insular  possessions  came  into  our 
hands  through  the  army.  The  civil  gov- 
ernment which  succeeded  the  military 
governors,  and  which  still  maintains  about 
12,000  troops  in  the  Philippines,  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Not  a  great  deal  of  fighting  goes  on  there 
now  but  in  this  connection  Mr.  Garrison 
told  me  an  interesting  story  that  Briga- 
dier-General Scott  had  told  him: 

The  Sultan  of  Sulu  came  to  New  York. 
(The  Sultan  came  from  the  Mohammedan 
tribes  of  the  Southern  Islands  from  whom 
the  Spaniards  and  later  the  Americans 
have  defended  the  more  numerous  but 
less  warlike  Tagalogs  and  Visayans  who 
make  up  the  main  population  of  the 
Philippines  and  among  whom  are  the 
educated  and  politically  ambitious.)  Some 
reporter  asked  the  Sultan  what  would 
happen  if  the  Americans  should  withdraw 
from  the  islands.  The  Sultan,  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  a  smile,  said : 

"We  take  'em." 

At  present,  however,  the  Philippine 
problems  are  chiefly  legal  and  adminis- 
trative, not  military,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  questions  that  the  Porto  Rican 
Government  refers  to  Washington.  It  is 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  this  legal 
work  from  the  foreign  possessions  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  is,  almost  necessarily, 
a  lawyer. 

In  large  affairs,  even  in  private  cor- 
porations, nowadays  it  is  wise  to  have  a 
generous  attitude  toward  the  gatherers 
of  public  news.  In  the  government  ser- 
vice, of  course,  it  is  more  necessary  than 
elsewhere,  for  the  Government's  work 
is  the  public's  business.  Mr.  Garrison  is 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  what  seems 
to  be  the  policy  of  this  Administration  — 


a  sincere  desire  to  have  its  aims  and 
actions  known  to  the  public.  His  office 
door  is  open  to  the  press.  He  takes  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  himself  to  satisfy 
all  legitimate  inquiries  about  the  affairs 
of  the  War  Department.  But  there  is 
no  publicity  man  in  the  office,  no  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  watch  for  events 
in  the  department  that  properly  would 
make  news. 

There  are  a  good  many  men  in  Washing- 
ton who  become  famous  because  of  their 
peculiarities.  They  maintain  outward  and 
visible  characteristics  on  which  the  public 
mind  is  fixed.  It  is  easier,  for  example, 
to  make  cartoons  of  Senator  La  FoUette 
and  Speaker  Clark  than  to  make  one  of  Mrs 
Underwood.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
Senator  wears  his  hair  pompadour  and 
that  the  Speaker  has  a  Missouri  hat. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  Mr.  Un- 
derwood. He  has  no  intentional  or  inad* 
vertent  advertising  eccentricities.  Neither 
has  Mr.  Garrison.  He  is  a  well  built  man 
of  medium  height,  with  a  little  more  flesh 
than  he  would  have  if  he  could  have 
found  time  to  play  golf  more  often  than  he 
has.  But  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  vigorous 
looking  man.  He  is  clean  shaven,  wears 
gold  spectacles,  and  he  has  a  pleasant 
but  business-like  manner.  He  is  the  kind 
of  man  you  would  expect  to  find  in  an 
inner  office  on  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  such  a  man  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington surroundings.  For,  although  his 
predecessors  were  New  York  and  Chicago 
lawyers,  their  presence  did  not  give  the 
War  Department  any  metropolitan  ap- 
pearances. As  I  went  across  the  open 
square  to  the  old  building  of  "gingerbread" 
architecture  that  houses  the  State,  Wan 
and  Navy  departments,  the  big  stone 
steps  were  crowded  with  clerks  and 
colored  messengers  watching  the  parade 
of  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show  go  by. 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  building  is  an  in- 
formation desk  and,  every  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  beyond,  down  the  corridors  is 
a  little  table  with  a  Negro  messenger 
sitting  by  it.  The  Secretary's  outer  office 
is  open  to  the  public.  Every  five  or  ten 
minutes  a  guide  brings  in  a  group  of  sight- 
seers, and  in  a  sing-song  voice  points  out 
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the  clock  that  has  served  the  War  De- 
partment since  1853,  the  flag  that  was 
fired  on  at  Fort  Sumter,  General  Wash- 
ington's sword,  and  the  paintings  of  various 
generals  and  former  secretaries.  There  is  no 
air  of  active  business,  common  in  the  offices 
of  our  great  cities,  until  you  penetrate 
to  the  Secretary's  inner  room.  Even  that 
room  has  not  that  trim,  efficient  look 
that  the  offices  of  presidents  of  industrial 
concerns  usually  have.  But  Mr.  Garrison 
himself  is  business-like.  He  has  a  pleasant 
and  cordial  manner,  but  it  does  not  delay 
him  in  getting  down  to  the  business  of  the 
occasion.  If  he  sees  what  the  point  of 
your  remarks  is  going  to  be  before  they 
are  fully  developed  he  will  answer  with- 
out waiting  for  the  end,  and  similarly, 
when  he  is  outlining  his  own  ideas,  he  will 
stop  and  say: 

"You  see  where  that  would  lead?  I 
do  not  have  to  develop  it  any  further." 

While  we  were  talking.  General  Wood 
came  in  with  a  paper  for  the  Secretary. 
In  the  friendly  little  conversation  that 
followed,  Mr.  Garrison  said  that  he  had 
heard  some  Washington  gossip  to  the 
effect  that  the  order  to  stop  the  use  of 
influence  to  advance  the  rank  of  officers 
had  been  instigated  by  General  Wood. 
That  caused  a  little  smile  from  both  of 
them,  for  the  truth  is,  the  General  knew 
nothing  of  it  until  it  was  issued.  Of 
course,  he  is  in  sympathy  with  it,  but 
people  make  a  mistake  in  judging  the  new 
Secretary  who  think  that  he  is  in  any  way 
kin  to  a  dummy  director. 

The  praise  or  the  blame  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  War  Department  while  he 
is  Secretary  will  belong  to  Mr.  Garrison: 
and  in  saying  that  there  can  be  no  dis- 
paragement of  General  Wood,  or  of  Colonel 
Goethals,  or  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Philippines,  or  of  any  other  responsible 
man  whose  work  is  under  the  jurisdiction- 
of  the  War  Department. 

What  the  Secretary  has  already  done 
and  the  plans  that  he  has  for  the  future 
lead  one  to  believe  in  a  remark  Mr.  Garri- 
son made  in  answer  to  a  reference  to  his 
new  honors. 

He  said  rather   impatiently:  "I  don't 


want  merely  to  draw  my  breath  and  my 
salary  here  and  have  the  honor  of  being 
in  the  Cabinet.  When  I  leave  here  I 
want  to  leave  things  better  than  I  found 
them." 

1  repeated  this  to  one  of  the  dozen  or 
two  men  who  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  Mr.  Garrison  intimately  in  Washington. 

"More  than  that,"  was  his  comment. 
"If  Mr.  Garrison  does  not  think  he  is 
doing  a  good  service  he  will  leave.  I.  don't 
think  he  cares  at  all  about  the  honor 
part  of  it. 

"A  previous  President  on  one  occasion 
removed  a  man  from  a  minor  Federal  office 
for  instigating  a  newspaper  article  un- 
favorable to  the  President's  party.  The 
removal  was  made  over  the  protest  of  the 
Cabinet  officer  under  whom  the  offender 
served.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Mr.  Gar- 
rison would  remain  in  office  after  such  an 
occurrence,  just  as  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Mr.  Wilson  would  issue  such  an  order." 

But  this  kind  of  thing  the  Secretary 
would  not  say  about  himself.  There 
is  nothing  spectacular  about  him  —  not 
the  faintest  trace  of  demagoguery.  Even 
his  cordial  welcome  of  newspaper  repre- 
sentatives, I  think,  is  more  duty  than 
pleasure.  He  considers  it  a  part  of  his 
task,  and  when  he  talks  about  what  he 
hopes  to  do  in  the  administration  of  the 
War  Department  he  mentions  himself  in 
his  relation  to  the  problems  before  him. 
He  does  not  speak  of  the  problems  in 
their  relation  to  him. 

Indeed,  1  do  not  think  it  is  likely  that 
he  could  play  to  the  galleries  if  he  wanted 
to.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  becomes 
a  large  figure  in  the  public  imagination 
because  of  what  he  has  accomplished  and 
not  from  any  spectacular  or  dramatic 
instincts,  or  from  any  personal  peculiari- 
ties. He  looks  like  what  he  is,  an  able 
lawyer  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  more  like  a  lawyer 
than  like  the  popular  idea  of  a  judge.  He 
has  been  a  judge  and  has  the  judicial  tem- 
perament, but  he  accents  the  deciding 
part  of  the  judicial  functions.  Weighing 
matters  is  not  a  hobby  with  him,  but  a 
means  to  an  end. 
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A    CALL    FOR    THE     EMANCIPATION    OF    THE    GENEROUS 
ENERGIES    OF    A     PEOPLE 


BY 

WOODROW  WILSON 

VII 
THE  LIBERATION  OF  A  PEOPLE'S  VITAL  ENERGIES 

NO  MATTER  how  often  we  think  of  it,  the  discovery  of 
America  must  each  time  make  a  fresh  appeal  to  our 
imaginations.  For  centuries,  indeed  from  the  beginning, 
the  face  of  Europe  had  been  turned  toward  the  East.  AU 
the  routes  of  trade,  every  impulse  and  energy,  ran  from 
West  to  East.  The  Atlantic  lay  at  the  world's  back-door.  Then,  sud- 
denly, the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turk  closed  the  route  to 
the  Orient.  Europe  had  either  to  face  about  or  lack  any  outlet  for  her 
energies;  the  unknown  sea  at  the  West  at  last  was  ventured  upon,  and 
the  earth  learned  that  it  was  twice  as  big  as  it  had  thought.  Columbus 
did  not  find,  as  he  had  expected,  the  civilization  of  Cathay;  he  found 
an  empty  continent.  In  that  part  of  the  world,  upon  that  new-found 
half  of  the  globe,  mankind,  late  in  its  history,  was  thus  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  set  up  a  new  civilization;  here  it  was  strangely  privi- 
leged to  make  a  new  human  experiment. 

Never  can  that  moment  of  unique  opportunity  fail  to  excite  the 
emotion  of  all  who  consider  its  strangeness  and  richness;  a  thousand 
fanciful  histories  of  the  earth  might  be  contrived  without  the  imagina- 
tion daring  to  conceive  such  a  romance  as  the  hiding  away  of  half  the 
globe  until  the  fulness  of  time  had  come  for  a  new  start  in  civilization. 
A  mere  sea  captain's  ambition  to  trace  a  new  trade  route  gave  way  to  a 
moral  adventure  for  humanity.  The  race  was  to  found  a  new  order 
here  on  this  delectable  land,  which  no  man  approached  without  receiv- 
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ing,  as  the  old  voyagers  relate,  you  remember,  sweet  airs  out  of  woods 
aflame  with  flowers  and  murmurous  with  the  sound  of  pellucid  waters. 
The  hemisphere  lay  waiting  to  be  touched  with  life,  —  life  from  the  old 
centres  of  living,  surely,  but  cleansed  of  defilement,  and  cured  of  weari- 
ness, so  as  to  be  fit  for  the  virgin  purity  of  a  new  bride.  The  whole 
thing  springs  into  the  imagination  like  a  wonderful  vision,  an  exquisite 
marvel  which  once  only  in  all  history  could  be  vouchsafed. 

One  other  thing  only  compares  with  it;  only  one  other  thing 
touches  the  springs  of  emotion  as  does  the  picture  of  the  ships  of 
Columbus  drawing  near  the  bright  shores,  — and  that  is  the  thought  of 
the  choke  in  the  throat  of  the  immigrant  of  to-day  as  he  gazes  from 
the  steerage  deck  at  the  land  where  he  has  been  taught  to  believe  he  in 
his  turn  shall  find  an  earthly  paradise,  where,  a  free  man,  he  shall  forget 
the  heartaches  of  the  old  life,  and  enter  into  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope 
of  the  world. 

For  has  not  every  ship  that  has  pointed  her  prow  westward  borne 
hither  the  hopes  of  generation  after  generation  of  the  oppressed  of 
other  lands?  How  always  have  men's  hearts  beat  as  they  saw  the 
coast  of  America  rise  to  their  view!  How  it  has  always  seemed  to 
them  that  the  dweller  there  would  at  last  be  rid  of  kings,  of  privileged 
classes,  and  of  all  those  bonds  which  had  kept  men  depressed  and  help- 
less, and  would  there  realize  the  full  fruition  of  his  sense  of  honest 
manhood,  would  there  be  one  of  a  great  body  of  brothers,  not  seeking 
to  defraud  and  deceive  one  another,  but  seeking  to  accomplish  the 
general  good ! 

What  was  in  the  writings  of  the  men  who  founded  America, — 
to  serve  the  selfish  interests  of  America?  Do  you  find  that  in  their 
writings?  No;  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity,  to  bring  liberty  to 
mankind.  They  set  up  their  standards  here  in  America  in  the  tenet 
of  hope,  as  a  beacon  of  encouragement  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world; 
and  men  came  thronging  to  these  shores  with  an  expectancy  that  never 
existed  before,  with  a  confidence  they  never  dared  feel  before,  and 
found  here  for  generations  together  a  haven  of  peace,  of  opportunity, 
of  equality. 

God  send  that  in  the  complicated  state  of  modem  affairs  we  may 
recover  the  standards  and  repeat  the  achievements  of  that  heroic  age! 

For  life  is  no  longer  the  comparatively  simple  thing  it  was.  Our 
relations  one  with  another  have  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  new 
agencies  of  rapid  communication  and  transportation,  tending  swiftly 
to  concentrate  life,  widen  communities,  fuse  interests,  and  compli- 
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cate  all  the  processes  of  living.  The,  individual  is  dizzily  swept  about 
in  a  thousand  new  whirlpools  of  activities.  Tyranny  has  become  more 
subtle,  and  has  learned  to  wear  the  guise  of  mere  industry,  and  eveaof 
benevolence.  Freedom  has  become  a  somewhat  different  matter. 
It  cannot, —  eternal  principle  that  it  is, —  it  cannot  have  altered,  yet' 
it  shows  itself  in  new  aspects.  Perhaps  it  is  only  revealing  its  deeper  ^ 
meaning. 

What.  is.  liberty? 

I  have  long  bad  an  image  in  my  mind  of  what  constitutes  liberty.  • 
Suppose  that  I  were  building4a.gxeat  piece  of  powerful  machinery,  and^ 
suppose  that  1  should  so  awkwardly  and  unskilfully  assemblesthepaits^ 
of  itthat  every  timeone  part  tried  to  move  it  would  be  interfered  with 
by  the  others^  and  the  whole  thing  would  buckle  up^  and  be  checked. 
Liberty  for  the  several  parts  would  consist  in  the  best  possible  assem- 
bling and  adjustment  of  them. all,  would  it  tiot?.     If  you  want  the 
great  piston  of  the  engine  to  run  with  absolute  freedom,  give  it  abso- 
lutely perfect  alignment  and  adjustment  with  the  other  parts  of  the'> 
machine,  so  that  it  is  free,  not  because  it  is  let  alone  or  isolated,  but- 
I         because  4t  has  been  associated  most  skilfully  and  carefully  with^the^ 
§/(       other  parts  of  the  great  structure.- 

What  is  liberty?  You  say  of  the  locomotive  that  it  runs  free. 
What  do  you  mean?  You  mean  that  its  parts  are  so  assembled,  and 
adjusted  that  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  that  it  has  perfect 
adjustment.  We  say  of  a  boat  skimming  the  water  with  light -foot, 
"How  free  she  runsi"  when  we  mean,  how  perfectly  she^s  adjusted  to 
the  force  of  the  wind,  how  perfectly  she  obeys  thegreat  breath>out>of 
the  heavens  that  fills  her  sails.  Throw  her  head  up  into  the  wind  and  ^ 
see  how  she  will  halt  and  stagger,  how  every  sheet  will  shiver  and  her 
whole  frame  be  shaken,  how  instantly  she  is  "in  irons,"  in  the  express- 
si  ve  phrase  of  the  sea.  She  is  free- only  when  you  have*  let  her  fall  off 
again  and  have  recovered  once  more  her  nice  adjustment  to  the  forces 
she  must  obey  and  cannot  defy. 

Human  freedom  consists  in  perfect  adjustments  of  human  inter- 
ests and  human  activities  and  human  energies. 

Now,  the  adjustments  necessary  betweea  individuaJs>  between 
individuals,  and  the  complex  institutions  amidst  which  they  live,' and 
between  those  institutions,  and  the  Government,  are  infinitely  more 
intricate  to-day  than  ever  before.  No  doubt  this  isi  a  tiresome  and 
roundabout  way  of  saying  the  things  yet  perhaps  it  is  worth  wJiile  to- 
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get  somewhat  clearly  in  our  mind  what  makes  all  the  trouble  to^lay. 
Life  has  become  complex;  thepe  are-many  more  elements^  more  pairtsi 
to  it  than  ever  before.  And,  therefore,  it  is  hairier  to  keep  everything 
adpisted,' — and  harder  to  find  out  where  the  trouble  lies  when*  the 
machine  gets  out  of  order. 

You  know  that  one  of  the  interesting  things  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
said^in^those-earlydaysof  simplicity  which  marked  the  beginnings  of 
our  Government  was  that  the  best  government  consisted  in  as  little 
governing  as  possible.  And  there  is  still  a  sense  in*  which  that  is  true. 
It  is  still  intolerable  for  the  Government  to  interfere  with  our  in- 
dividual^ activities  except  wheFe  it  is  necessary  to  interfere  with  them 
in  order  to  free  them.  But  I  feel  confident  that  if  Jefferson  were  Kving 
in  our  day  he  would  see  what  we  see :  that  the  individual  it  caught  in 
a  great  confused  nexus  of  all  sorts  of  complicated  circumstan^ces,  and 
that  to  let  him  alone  is  to  leave  him  helpless  as  against  the  obstacles 
\viffi  whicfr  he  has  to  contend;  and  that,  therefore,  law  in  our  day 
must  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  individual.  It  must  come  to  his 
assistance  to'  see  that  he  gets  fairplay^  that  is  all,  but  thai?  is^  much; 
^^ithoirt  thfe  watchful  interference,  •  the  resolute  interference,  of  the 
Government,  there  can  be  nO' fair  play  between^  individttais  and  such 
powerful' institutions  as  the  trusts.  Freedom  to-day  is  something^more 
thinbfeing' let  alone.  The  programme  of  a  government  of  freedom 
must  in  these  days  be  positive,  not  negative  merely. 


Well,  then,  in  this  new  sense  and  meaning  of  it,  are  we  preserving 
freedonv  in  this  land  of  ours,  the  hope  of  all  the  earth? 

Have  we;  inheritors  of  this  continent  and  of  the  ideals  to  which 
the  fathers  consecrated  it, —  have  we  maintained  them,  realizing  them, 
as  each  generation  must,  anew?  Are  we,  in  the  consciousness-  that 
the  life  of  man  is  pledged  to  hi^er  levels  here  than  elsewhere,  striving 
still  to  bear  aloft  the  standards  of  liberty  and  hope,  or;  disillusioned 
and  defeated,  are  we  feeling  the  disgrace  of  having  had  a  free  field  in 
which  to  do  new  things  and  of  not  having  done  them? 

The  answer  must  be,  I  am  sure,  that  we  have  been  in  a  fair  way 
of  failure, —  tragic  failure.  And  we  stand  in  danger  of  utter  failure 
yet  except  we  fulfil  speedily  the  determination  we  have  reached,  to 
deal  with  the  new  and  subtle  tyrannies  according  to  their  deserts. 
Don't  deceive  yourselves  for  a  moment  as  to  the  power  of  the  great 
interests  which  now  dominate  our  development.-  They  are  so  great 
that  it  is  almost  an  open  question  whether  the  Government  of  the 
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United  States  can  dominate  them  or  not.  Go  one  step  farther,  make 
their  organized  power  permanent,  and  it  may  be  too  late  to  turn  back. 
The  roads  diverge  at  the  point  where  we  stand.  They  stretch  their 
vistas  out  to  regions  where  they  are  very  far  separated  from  one  an- 
other; at  the  end  of  one  is  the  old  tiresome  scene  of  government  tied 
up  with  special  interests;  and  at  the  other  shines  the  liberating  light 
of  individual  initiative,  of  individual  liberty,  of  individual  freedom, 
the  light  of  untrammeled  enterprise. 

I  believe  that  that  light  shines  out  of  the  heavens  itself  that  God 
has  created.  I  believe  in  human  liberty  as  I  believe  in  the  wine  of 
life.  There  is  no  salvation  for  men  in  the  pitiful  condescensions  of 
industrial  masters. .  Guardians  have  no  place  in  a  land  of  freemen. 
Prosperity  guaranteed  by  trustees  has  no  prospect  of  endurance. 
Monopoly  means  the  atrophy  of  enterprise.  If  monopoly  persists, 
monopoly  will  always  sit  at  the  helm  of  the  Government.  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  monopoly  restrain  itself.  If  there  are  men  in  this  coun- 
try big  enough  to  own  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  they  are 
going  to  own  it;  what  we  have  to  determine  now  is  whether  we  are 
big  enough,  whether  we  are  men  enough,  whether  we  are  free  enough, 
to  take  possession  again  of  the  Government  which  is  our  own.  We 
^  haven't  had  free  access  to  it,  our  minds  have  not  touched  it  by  way 
of  guidance,  in  half  a  generation,  and  now  we  are  engaged  in  nothing 
less  than  the  recovery  of  what  was  made  with  our  own  hands,  and 
acts  only  by  our  delegated  authority. 

I  tell  you,  when  you  discuss  the  question  of  the  tariffs  and  of  the 
trusts,  you  are  discussing  the  very  lives  of  yourselves  and  your  children. 
I  believe  that  I  am  preaching  the  very  cause  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  I  am  opposing  when  I  preach  the  cause  of  free  industry  in  the 
United  States,  for  I  think  they  are  slowly  girding  the  tree  that  bears 
the  inestimable  fruits  of  our  life,  and  that  if  they  are  permitted  to 
gird  it  entirely  Nature  will  take  her  revenge  and  the  tree  will  die. 

1  do  not  believe  that  America  is  securely  great  because  she  has 
great  men  in  her  now.  America  is  great  in  proportion  as  she  can  make 
sure  of  having  great  men  in  the  next  generation.  She  is  rich  in  her 
unborn  children;  rich,  that  is  to  say,  if  those  unborn  children  see  the 
sun  in  a  day  of  opportunity,  see  the  sun  when  they  are  free  to  exercise 
their  energies  as  they  will.  If  they  open  their  eyes  in  a  land  where 
there  is  no  special  privilege,  then  we  shall  come  into  a  new  era  of 
American  greatness  and  American  liberty;  but  if  they  open  their  eyes 
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in  a  country  where  they  must  be  employees  or  nothing,  if  they  open 
their  eyes  in  a  land  of  merely  regulated  monopoly,  where  all  the  con- 
ditions of  industry  are  determined  by  small  groups  of  men,  then  they 
will  see  an  America  such  as  the  founders  of  this  Republic  would  have 
wept  to  think  of. 

The  only  hope  is  in  the  release  of  the  forces  which  philanthropic 
trust  presidents  want  to  monopolize.  Only  the  emancipation,  the 
freeing  and  heartening  of  the  vital  energies  of  all  the  people  will  redeem 
us.  In  all  that  I  may  have  to  do  in  public  affairs  in  the  United  States 
I  am  going  to  think  of  towns  such  as  1  have  seen  in  Indiana,  towns  of 
the  old  American  pattern,  that  own  ancf  operate  their  own  industries, 
hopefully  and  happily.  My  thought  is  going  to  be  bent  upon  the 
multiplication  of  towns  of  that  kind  and  the  prevention  of  the  con- 
centration of  industry  in  this  country  in  such  a  fashion  and  upon  such 
a  scale  that  towns  that  own  themselves  will  be  impossible. 

You  know  what  the  vitality  of  America  consists  of.  Its  vitality 
does  not  lie  in  New  York,  nor  in  Chicago;  it  will  not  be  sapped  by 
anything  that  happens  in  St.  Lx>uis.  The  vitality  of  America  lies  in 
the  brains,  the  energies,  the  enterprise  of  the  people  throughout  the 
land;  in  the  efficiency  of  their  factories  and  in  the  richness  of  the 
fields  that  stretch  beyond  the  borders  of  the  town;  in  the  wealth 
which  they  extract  from  nature  and  originate  for  themselves  through 
the  inventive  genius  characteristic  of  all  free  American  communities. 

That  is  the  wealth  of  America,  and  if  America  discourages  the 
locality,  the  community,  the  self-contained  town,  she  will  kill  the 
Nation.  A  nation  is  as  rich  as  her  free  communities;  she  is  not  as 
rich  as  her  capital  city  or  her  metropolis.  The  amount  of  money  in 
Wall  Street  is  no  indication  of  the  wealth  of  the  American  people. 
That  indication  can  be  found  only  in  the  fertility  of  the  American 
mind  and  the  productivity  of  American  industry  everywhere  through- 
out the  United  States.  If  America  were  not  rich  and  fertile,  there 
would  be  no  money  in  Wall  Street.  If  Americans  were  not  vital  and 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the  great  money  exchanges  would 
break  down.  The  welfare,  the  very  existence  of  the  Nation,  rests  at 
last  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  people;  its  prosperity  depends  at  last 
upon  the  spirit  in  which  they  go  about  their  work  in  their  several  com- 
munities throughout  the  broad  land.  In  proportion  as  her  towns  and 
her  countrysides  are  happy  and  hopeful  will  America  realize  the  high 
ambitions  which  have  marked  her  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 

The  welfare,  the  happiness,  the  energy  and  spirit  of  the  men  and 
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women  who  do  the  daily  work  in  our  mines  and  factories,  on  our  rail- 
roads, in  our  offices  and  ports  of  trade,  on  our  farms  and  on  the  sea,  is 
the  underlying  necessity  of  all  prosperity.  There  can  be  nothing 
wholesome  unless  their  life  is  wholesome;  there  can  be  no  content- 
ment unless  they  are  contented.  Their  physical  welfare  affects  the 
soundness  of  the  whole  Nation.  How  would  it  suit  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  how  would  it  suit  business,  to  have  a  people  that 
went  every  day  sadly  or  sullenly  to  their  work?  How  would  the  future 
look  to  you  if  you  felt  that  the  aspiration  had  gone  out  of  most  men, 
the  confidence  of  success,  the  hope  that  they  might  improve  their 
condition?  Do  you  not  see  that  just  so  soon  as  the  old  self-confidence 
of  America,  just  so  soon  as  her  old  boasted  advantage  of  individual 
liberty  and  opportunity,  is  taken  away,  all  the  energy  of  her  people 
begins  to  subside,  to  slacken,  to  grow  loose  and  pulpy,  without  fibre, 
and  men  simply  cast  about  to  see  that  the  day  does  not  end  disas- 
trously with  them? 

So  we  must  put  heart  into  the  people  by  taking  the  heartlessness 
out  of  politics,  business,  and  industry.  We  have  got  to  make  politics 
a  thing  in  which  an  honest  man  can  take  his  part  with  satisfaction 
because  he  knows  that  his  opinion  will  count  as  much  as  the  next 
man's,  and  that  the  boss  and  the  interests  have  been  dethroned. 
Business  we  have  got  to  untrammel,  abolishing  tariff  favors,  and  rail- 
road discrimination,  and  credit  denials,  and  all  forms  of  unjust  handi- 
caps against  the  little  man.  Industry  we  have  got  to  humanize, —  not 
through  the  trusts, —  but  through  the  direct  action  of  law  guaranteeing 
protection  against  dangers  and  compensation  for  injuries,  guaranteeing 
sanitary  conditions,  proper  hours,  the  right  to  organize,  and  all  the 
other  things  which  the  conscience  of  the  country  demands  as  the 
workingman's  right.  We  have  got  to  cheer  and  inspirit  our  people 
with  the  sure  prospects  of  social  justice  and  due  reward,  with  the  vision 
of  the  open  gates  of  opportunity  for  all.  We  have  got  to  set  the  energy 
and  the  initiative  of  this  great  people  absolutely  free,  so  that  the 
"future  of  America  will  be  greater  than  the  past,  so  that  the  pride  of 
America  will  grow  with  achievement,  so  that  America  will  know  as  she 
advances  from  generation  to  generation  that  each  brood  of  her  sons  is 
greater  and  more  enlightened  than  that  which  preceded  it,  know  that 
.she  is  fulfilling  the  promise  that  she  has  made  to  mankind. 

Such  is  the  vision  of  some  of  us  who  now  come  to  assist  in  its 
realization.     For  we  Democrats  would  not  have  endured  this  long 
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burden  of  exile  if  we  had  not  seen  a  vision.  We  could  have  traded; 
we  could  have  got  into  the  game;  we  could  have  surrendered  and  made 
terms;  we  could  have  played  the  role  of  patrons  to  the  men  who 
wanted  to  dominate  the  interests  of  the  country, —  and  here  and  there 
gentlemen  who  pretended  to  be  of  us  did  make  those  arrangements. 
They  couldn't  stand  privation.  You  never  can  stand  it  unless  you 
have  within  you  some  imperishable  food  upon  which  to  sustain  life 
and  courage,  the  food  of  those  visions  of  the  spirit  where  a  table  is  set 
before  us  laden  with  palatable  fruits,  the  fruits  of  hope,  the  fruits  of 
imagination,  those  invisible  things  of  the  spirit  which  are  the  only 
things  upon  which  we  can  sustain  ourselves  through  this  weary  world 
without  fainting.  We  have  carried  in  our  minds,  after  you  hid 
thought  you  had  obscured  and  blurred  them,  the  ideals  of  those  men 
who  first  set  their  foot  upon  America,  those  little  bands  who  came  to 
make  a  foothold  in  the  wilderness,  because  the  great  teeming  nations 
that  they  had  left  behind  them  had  forgotten  what  human  liberty 
was,  liberty  of  thought,  liberty  of  religion,  liberty  of  residence,  liberty 
of  action. 

Since  their  day  the  meaning  of  liberty  has  deepened.  But  it  has 
not  ceased  to  be  a  fundamental  demand  of  the  human  spirit,  a  funda- 
mental necessity  for  the  life  of  the  soul.  And  the  day  is  at  hand  when 
it  shall  be  realized  on  this  consecrated  soil, —  a  New  Freedom, —  a 
Liberty  widened  and  deepened  to  match  the  broadened  life  of  man  in 
modem  America,  restoring  to  him  in  very  truth  the  control  of  his 
Government,  throwing  wide  all  gates  of  lawful  enterprise,  unfettering 
his  energies,  and  warming  the  generous  impulses  of  his  heart, —  a 
process  of  release,  emancipation,  and  inspiration,  full  of  a  breath  of  life 
as  sweet  and  wholesome  as  the  airs  that  filled  the  sails  of  the  caravels 
of  Columbus  and  gave  the  promise  and  boast  of  magnificent  Oppor- 
tunity in  which  America  dare  not  fail 

{Concluded) 
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HOW  THE   TIMBER  OWNERS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  ARE  PRACTISING  FOREST  PRESER- 
VATION   AT  THEIR  OWN    EXPENSE  AND  MAKING  MONEY  BY  DOING  IT  —  A 
NEW  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  THAT  HAS   BROUGHT  ABOUT  COR- 
DIAL   RELATIONS    BETWEEN   PRIVATE    ENTERPRISES   AND 
THE   STATE   AND  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENTS   IN 
THE   WORK  TO   SAVE   THE    FORESTS 

BY 

E.  T.  ALLEN 


SEVEN  years  ago  a  few  timber 
owners  in  northern  Idaho  joined 
under  the  name  of  Coeur 
d'Alene  Timber  Protective  As- 
sociation to  develop  the  most 
effective  methods  of  forest  fire  prevention. 
They  decided  to  seek  a  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency and  justice  through  financial  cooper- 
ation on  a  basis  of  proportionate  owner- 
ship. Complete  by-laws  were  adopted,  a 
treasurer  was  put  under  bond,  and  the 
members  were  pledged  to  pay  such  pro 
rata  assessments  as  the  directors  should 
find  necessary  to  equip  and  maintain  an 
adequate  patrol  and  fire-fighting  system. 
From  this  beginning,  contemplating 
only  a  local  fire  force  somewhat  like  a  city 
fire  department,  has  grown  a  league  of 
private  fire  associations  that  extends  from 
Montana  to  California,  that  patrols  a 
fifth  of  the  Nation's  entire  timber  supply, 
that  is  second  only  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself  in  forest  protective  expenditure 
and  achievement  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  probably  leads  all  other  agencies 
in  influence  for  better  handling  of  private 
forest  land  and  in  teaching  the  public  to 
reduce  the  forest  fire  risk. 

A  lookout  on  an  Idaho  peak  sees  smoke 
arising  from  a  distant  slope  and,  over  an 
association-built  telephone  line,  gives  the 
alarm  that  soon  sends  a  trained,  equipped 
crew  to  the  fire,  over  an  association  trail 
and  supplied  from  a  strategically  located 
association  tool  and  food  depot. 

A  Washington  logger  accumulates  a 
dangerous  quantity  of  inflammable  debris 
that  threatens  him  and  his  neighbors. 
An  association  "slash"  burner,  a  special- 
ist in  dealing  with  such  fire  traps,  comes 


to  his  assistance,  prescribes  necessary  fire 
lines  and  removal  of  dead  trees  from  which 
sparks  may  blow,  selects  a  favorable  time, 
stations  his  men,  fires  the  slash  at  the 
right  places,  and  the  work  is  done. 

A  patrolman  riding  an  Oregon  forest 
road  stops  now  and  then  to  nail  upon  a 
tree  an  association  cartoon,  depicting  in 
vivid  colors  the  community  injury  ftom 
carelessness  with  fire  and  giving  travelers 
a  few  simple  precautions,  or  to  drop 
association  illustrated  circulars  on  the 
same  subject  in  settlers'  mail  boxes. 

Children  leaving  a  Montana  school- 
house  carry  home  little  booklets  or  puzzles 
teaching  simple  forestry  lessons,  distrib- 
uted by  the  association  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  with  the  aid  of  the  school 
authorities. 

Travelers  on  western  trains  find  asso- 
ciation-written fire  precautions  in  time- 
folders  and  association  books  on  forest 
conditions  in  observation-car  libraries. 

Students  at  technical  forestry  schools 
everywhere  look  to  association  text  books 
for  authority  on  the  scientific  management 
and  replacement  of  Western  forests.  Public 
libraries  supply  these  association  books 
to  lay  researchers. 

Readers  of  a  thousand  newspapers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  receive  forest  fire  news 
collected  systematically  and  issued  in 
association  despatches,  as  carefully  pre- 
pared and  as  accurate  as  the  reports  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Framers  of  forest  laws  look  to  asso- 
ciation libraries  and  experts  for  reliable 
evidence  upon  the  principles  and  execution 
of  such  legislation  at  home  and  abroad. 

State  and  Federal  forest  officials  con- 
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suit  and  cooperate  with  association  officials 
as  systematically  as  they  do  with  one 
another,  not  only  in  technical  discussions 
but  in  the  actual  organization  of  forces, 
so  that  every  agency  is  practically  a  unit 
in  a  tremendous  machine  of  men,  trails, 
and  telephones'  that  work  harmoniously 
from  Montana  to  California  to  safeguard 
the  Nation's  forest  resources  from  fire. 

Association  reports  on  fire  preventive 
methods  are  us^  as  manuals  by  prac- 
tically all  protective  agencies,  state  and 
Federal,  provincial  and  dominion,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Association 
forest  fire  conferences  in  Seattle,  Portland, 
or  Spokane,  are  attended  by  private  and 
public  fire  officials  from  as  wide  a  field. 
Association  men  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
included  in  local  or  national  boards,  com- 
mittees, and  gatherings  that  are  interested 
in  forest  protection. 

Such  a  rapid  extension  of  public  ac- 
tivities and  influence  in  a  movement  of 
private  and  business  origin  is  doubly 
significant  because  it  has  been  achieved 
by  lumbermen  in  a  field  of  conservation 
where  it  might  be  expected  that  the  public 
would  prefer  less  interested  leaders. 

The  association  succeeded  because: 

1.  It  did  work  and  spent  money  before 
it  asked  others  to  work  and  spend. 

2.  It  applied  the  principle  of  coopera- 
tion to  both  the  work  and  the  expenditure, 
and  thereby  forced  the  participants'  keen 
interest  to  protect  their  investment. 

3.  It  scrupulously  avoided  all  work 
that  was  not  of  public  as  well  as  of  private 
benefit. 

4.  It  created  machinery  to  force  the 
mutual  acquaintance  and  confidence  of 
elements  that  had  formeriy  distrusted 
one  another. 

$.  It  employed  modem  publicity 
methods. 

The  pk>neer  Coeur  d'  Alene  Association 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Pend  Oreille, 
Clearwater,  and  Potlatch  associations  in 
Idaho,  aiid  by  an  association  that  covers 
the  entire  western  half  of  Washington. 
TTiey  have  all  demonstrated  the  efficiency 
of  pro-rated  patrol  and  fire  fighting, 
especially  because  they  have  been  directed 
by  practical  men  with  an  interest  in  making 
every  dollar  count.    The  state  of  Idaho, 


a  large  owner  of  school-grant  timber  lands* 
recognized  this  and  legislated  to  permit  ^ 
itself  to  join  the  associations,  paying  its 
pro  rata  with  the  private  owners  and  giving 
association  wardens  police  power.  The 
state  of  Washington  assisted  by  paying 
part  of  the  fire-fighting  bills,  the  associa- 
tion doing  most  of  the  patrolling  and  also 
having  police  power. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  this 
system  went  much  further  to  impress  the 
public  than  had  individual  effort.  Care- 
less settlers,  campers,  and  loggers  were  far 
less  apt  to  resent  cautions  from  associa- 
tion patrolmen  than  from  an  individual 
timber  owner  or  his  employees.  The 
protection  of  homes  and  resources  was 
laudable  even  if  not  wholly  philanthrcf)ic, 
and  the  timber  owner  was  given  credit 
for  doing  it  himself  instead  of  asking  others 
to  do  it.  With  this  came  the  realization 
not  only  that  far  better  than  fighting  fires 
is  having  fewer  fires  to  fight,  but  also  that 
now  the  forest  owner  was  in  a  position  to  .. 
campaign  for  fewer  fires. 

In  1909,  the  five  pioneer  associations 
formed  the  Western  Forestry  and  Con-  '» 
servation  Association,  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  fire  fighting  and  forestry  methods, 
to  engage  in  publicity  and  educational 
work,  and  to  push  the  forming  of  more 
local  associations  in  Montana,  Oregon,  ^ 
and  California.  This  "five  state"  asso- 
ciation, as  it  is  often  called,  has  no  individ- 
ual members,  but  comprises  a  league  of 
the  locals,  each  of  which  contributes 
according  to  its  acreage.  It  is  officered 
by  leaders  in  the  locals,  and  has  a  trustee 
and  vice-president  for  each  of  the  five 
states.  A  forester  is  employed  by  the 
association,  which  has  its  office  in  Port- 
land. The  amalgamation  of  so  many 
leaders  in  practical  fire  work  under  vary- 
ing conditions,  each  fr^e  to  experiment 
and  improve  methods  without  the  clog 
of  official  red  tape,  conservatism,  or 
economy,  created  an  unprecedented  me- 
dium for  advancing  the  science  of  forest 
protection.  States  and  Government  were 
quick  to  recognize  this  and  their  forest 
officials  sought  to  participate.  Without 
hesitation  they  were  admitted  as  non- 
contributing  members,  given  equal  place 
in   discussion   and   committees,   and   the 
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alliance  suddenly  became  a  triple  alliance 
—  private,  state,  and  Federal. 

When  these  three  hitherto  mutually 
distrustful  agencies  got  together  and  got 
acquainted,  all  suspicions  among  them- 
selves fell  away.  Each  found  that  the 
others  were  not  only  sincere  but  were 
competent  to  add  practical  wisdom  on  the 
subjects  they  all  had  at  heart.  And  the 
alliance  precluded  any  danger  that  the 
organization's  influence  might  be  diverted 
at  times  from  forest  preservation  into  less 
publicly  beneficial  activities  of  interest 
to  lumbermen.  To  insure  this  desirable 
condition  still  further,  public  conserva- 
tion associations  were  admitted  to  full 
membership  and  vote. 

The  remaining  step  followed  logically. 
The  officials  of  all  three  agencies  have 
extended  their  friendly  relations  to  actual 
cooperation  iA  the  field.  Joint  patrols, 
joint  telephone  lines,  and  joint  agreements 
to  share  emergencies  are  welding  all  three 
into  a  system  of  immense  efficiency  for 
public  good.  And  jointly  they  use  asso- 
ciation facilities  to  educate  the  public 
to  reciprocate. 

The  result  is  an  organization  of  such 
standing  that  upon  a  telegraphic  appeal 
from  its  president,  President  Taft  ordered 
out  the  Federal  troops  to  assist  the  Forest 
Service  during  the  fires  of  1910. 

There  are  sixteen  private  cooperative 
fire  associations  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
extending  from  northern  California  to 
northern  Montana.  They  patrol  approxi- 
mately 20  jnillion  acres,  containing  per- 
haps 500  billion  feet  of  timber.  The 
number  of  men  employed  varies  with  the 
hazard  of  the  season,  but  in  191 2  they 
included  abouL  ^so  regular  patrolmen 
besides  the  shifting  fire-fighters  used  when 
needed.  In  1910,  one  Idabo^^sssociation 
alone  had  850  ot  these  in  the  field. 

The  private  expenditure  varies  corre- 
spondingly, being  about  $203,000  in  19 12, 
one  of  the  wettest  —  andTfierefore  one  of 
the  easiest  —  years  yet^ experienced;  and 
$700,000  in  19 10,  the  worst  year.  Even 
at  the  minimum  of  $200^00,  this  expendi- 
ture means  a  cost  of  about  a  cent  an  acre 
for  the  entire  area  guarded,  although, 
since  by  no  means  all  owners  contribute, 
the  average  minimum  cost  to  members 


on  their  holdings  is  usually  jwo  cents  or 
more.  The  hazard  also  varies"  greatly 
with  forest  types,  so  that  though  one 
association  may  get  off  with  half  a  cent 
an  acre,  others  may  n^  three,  five,  or 
eight  cents  an  acre.'^^ssessments  are 
always  uniform  on  all  members  of  any  one 
patrol;  a  Weyerhaeuser  orj-ailroad  hold- 
ing of  100,000  acres  pays  the  same  rate 
that  a  settler  does  updnrns  i6o::acre  claim. 
Each  has  equal  vote  in  association  affairs. 

The  efficiency  of  the  plan  has  been  re- 
markable. Last  year  the  area  of  iner> 
chantable  timber  burned  over  was  only 
14,000  acres,  or  one  sixteenth  of  one  per 
cent,  op*  the  area  protedfiaT  and  the 
timber  actually  desUoy^d  beyond  use 
was  only  about  76  million  feet,  or  a  seven- 
tieth of  onejtgr^ent!  [11^910,  the  worst 
fire  year  in  American  history,  when  reports 
of  losses  of  life  and  property  filled  the 
papers  for  weeks,  the  private  patrolmen 
extinguished  nearly  six  thousand  fires 
and  kept  the  entire  private  loss  in  the 
three  hardest-hit  states  of  Id^o,  Wash- 
ington, and  Oregon  domrto  less  than  a 
quarter  of  onej)«r^cent.  Once  a  serious 
deterrent  to  forest  investment  or  settle- 
ment, and  said  to  destroy  as  much  western 
timber  as  was  utilized,  fire  is  now  regarded 
as  dangerous  onlv^  when  ignored,  and  it 
is  practically  avoidabU-«tsaiL£xp^i^diture 
that  is  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  valuesipsureflT 

Such  demonstration  makes  converts. 
When  the  Western  Forestry  and  Con- 
servation Association,  in  19 10,  organized 
the  first  cooperative  association  in  Oregon, 
that  state  had  a  fifth  of  alTthe  Nation's 
timber  but  no  7tntr  protnctinn  and  ^prac- 
tically no  cooperation  among  owners. 
It  now  has  one  of  the  best  fSrest  codes 
in  the  country,  a  itate-ioigsfePWrth  an 
appropriation,  a  ch^jn  of  cooperative 
associations  from  the  Columbia  River  to 
the  CaIif(2D)ia  line,  and  a  law  compelling 
timber  owners  to  patrol. 

The  unit  in  any  protective  system  is  the. 
patrolman,  sometimes  called  firewarden 
or  forSst^anger  as  in^thfiuFederalsf rvice. 
He  must  be  himself  a  captain  ^  men  at 
large  fires  and  deal  unadvised  with  many 
great  emergencies. 

Particularly    in    the->  private    systems. 
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where  his  land-owning  employer  must 
avert  prejudice  or  resentment,  the  patrol- 
man must  be  a  diplomat.  The  settler 
with  a  clearing  to  bum,  the  logger  with 
an  unguarded  engine,  the  camper  who  may 
leave  his  fire  burning,  must  all  be  cau- 
tioned tactfully  by  a  man  they  like  and 
resj)ect.  And,  because  he  has  no  other 
administrative  duties  like  those  of  Federal 
rangers  to  divide  his  attention,  and  be- 
cause official  restrictions  do  not  limit  his 
devices  and  methods,  he  is  making  the 
most  rapid  advance  in  the  evolution  of 
the  new  American  vocation  —  that  of  the 
trained  forest  fireman.  His  work  includes 
the  handling  of  backfires;  the  use  of 
dynamite  in  trenching;  the  building  of 
expensive  telephone  lines,  trails,  and 
bridges;  the  judging  of  the  behavior  of 
fire  under  different  conditions  and  direct- 
ing the  fight  accordingly  when  error  may 
cost  tremendous  loss  of  property  or  life; 
the  purposeful  burning  of  fire  traps  safely; 
the  transporting,  feeding,  and  directing 
of  large  crews  in  almost  inaccessible 
localities  and  perhaps  in  the  face  of 
extreme  peril;  and  the  collection  of  evi- 
dence against  fire  law  violators. 

Congressional  appropriations  being  fixed 
for  the  fiscal  year,  the  Forest  Service 
maintains  a  nearly  uniform  force  regard- 
less of  the  seasonal  hazard.  But  the 
association  policy  is  to  maintain  a  "  skele- 
on"  patrol  in  spring,  supposed  to  be 
adequate  for  an  avecagfiLJseasaii,  and  to 
increase  it  as  needed  by  additional  assess- 
ments. The  tcrfitory  assigned  to  a  pa- 
trolman varies,  with  accessibility  and 
hazard,  from  15^002^  to  so^ooo  acres. 
Systems  of  instruction  and  ^feporfTiave 
been  devised,  including  daily  service 
reports  by  patrolmen  which  also  show 
weather  conditions  in  detail  to  enable 
the  officers  to  judge  the  dryness  of  the 
forest.  Fires  are  reported  by  classes, 
and  their  location  and  effect  are  recorded. 

Progress  has  been  rapid,  however,  to- 
ward facilities  to  increase  and  save  man 
power.  Trail  and  telephone  building  is 
now  one  gf  the  chief  actJYffies.  Lookout 
stations  on  commanding  peaks  are^'con^ 
nected  by  telephone  and  furnished  with 
protractor  dials"  and  maps  to  enable 
observers  to  locate  fires  with  precision. 


Baronietric  readings  are  utilized  to  fore- 
cast tnreatening  wind  and  dryness.  Tool 
and  supply  depots,  cabins,  and  horse 
pastures  are  maintained  at  strategicpolTrts. 
Arrangements  are  made  in  camps  and 
towns  for  emergency  help  upon  call; 
and  commissary  and  transportation  fac- 
ilities are  standardized  and  prearranged 
as  far  as  possible  so  that  large  crews  can 
be  handled  promptly.  Motor  boats,  auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles,  and  tfadL-Sbeeders 
are  used  wherg  practicable,  although 
saddle  and  packlEer^  remain  standard 
conveyances  in  the  inaccessible  mountains. 
Collapsible  waterbags,  portable  telephpnes, 
chemical  extinguishefsr^gpecTal  tire  fieht- 
ing  toolsT  and  otliti"*Srmilar  devices  are 
used.  No  discussion  at  the  last  fire 
conference  of  the  Western  Forestry  and 
Conservation  Association  brought  out 
more  interest  than  that  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  "wireless''  in  forest  protection, 
and  experiments  in  its  use  are  proposed 
for  this  coming  year. 

Leadership  in  this  trade  of  fire-fighting 
has  also  evolved  its  types  and,  curiously, 
very  different  ones.  One  successful  asso- 
ciation manager,  modestly  satisfied  with 
the  title  of  chief  warden,  is  a  rich  timber 
owner's  son  who,  rather  than  make  more 
money  or  play  golf,  devotes  himself  and 
his  automobile  to  the  work  and,  as  daring 
a  fire  fighter  as  he  was  driver,  has  built  up 
one  of  the  strongest  systems  in  the  West. 
It  was  he  who  first  used  dynamite  instead 
of  men  to  trench  in  front  of  a  sweeping 
fire.  Another  is  a  young  man  who  rose 
from  the  ranks  through  the  grades  of 
patrolman  and  inspector  and  is  now  re- 
sponsible for  the  safeguarding  of  three  mil- 
lion acres.  Another  was  an  old  river  driver 
and  "Whitewater  man"  accustomed  to 
handling  men  in  emergencies,  who  worked 
and  fed  850  fire  fighters  in  the  fearful 
Coeur  d'Alene  fires,  that  cost  so  many 
lives,  and  did  not  lose  a  man. 

The  sixteen  associations  patrol  an  area 
about  as  great  as  that  of  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island  combined,  mountainous 
and  inaccessible,  and  extending  as  far  as 
from  Bangor  to  Charleston.  They  protect 
—  besides  homes,  property,  and  stream 
flow  —  timber  worth  arbillion  dollars  to 
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its  owners  and,  if  saved  for  manufacture, 
many  times  that  to  the  community. 
Their  example  is  spreading  eastward,  for 
within  a  year  or  two  similar  associations, 
modeled  after  the  western  by-laws,  have 
been  formed  in  Michigan,  New  England, 
and  Quebec. 

The  Western  Forestry  and  Qjnserva- 
tion  Association  is  an  allied  organization, 
whose  functions  are  everything  in  con- 
nection with  forest  preservation  except 
field  work.  It  organizes  new  patrols; 
keeps  all  its  constituents  advised  of  new 
methods  and  developments;  fosters  the 
use  of  oil-burning  and  sparkless  engines; 
helps  to  frame  and  to  pass  forest  legisla- 
tion; studies  the  operation  of  such  legis- 
lation and  advises  how  to  make  the  most 
of  it;  watches  the  courts  to  learn  what 
criminal  sections  are  weak  and  what 
evidence  is  effective;  represents  the  locals 
at  conventions  and  elsewhere;  improves 
opportunities  to  bring  private,  state,  and 
Federal  agencies  together;  and,  above 
all,  carries  on  a  systematic  educative 
campaign  directed  at  lumbermen  and 
the  public  alike. 

(  It  employs  every  feasible  modem  pub- 
llicity  device.  Schools,  newspapers,  hotels 
and  depots,  churches,  women's  clubs, 
/telephone  directories,  store  counters,  and 
/public  officials'  desks  —  these  are  but  some 
/  of  the  mediums  through  which  it  reaches 
the  public  with  bulletins,  circulars, 
gummed  stickers,  and  cartoons  dealing 
with  forest  ills  and  their  remedies.  It 
distributes  match-boxes  that  caution  users 
that  matches  cannot  think,  folding  paper 
cups  that  develop  the  growth  of  a  fire  with 
each  fold,  and  check-book  mottoes  that 
remind  recipients  that  timber  makes 
payrolls.  It  publishes  a  fiction  story, 
called  "The  Ambitious  Tree"  —  carrying 
a  tree  through  all  its  struggles  from  seed 
to  maturity,  like  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen's "Tin  Soldier"  —  that  has  been 
read  by  300,000  school  children. 

The  annual  forest  fire  conferences  held 
by  the  Western  Forestry  and  Conserva- 
tion Association  are  attended  by  experts 
from  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  topics  are  restricted  to 
technical  phases  of  protective  work,  ex- 
perts in  each  are  chosen  to  present  them. 


and  discussion  is  by  practical  men  who 
are  actually  handling  men  and  money 
extensively  to  solve  the  problems  involved. 
The  topics  are  such  as  safeguarding  k>gging 
operations,  slash  disposal,  railroad  coopera- 
tion, use  of  oil  fuel,  trail  and  telephone 
building,  wireless  possibilities,  handling 
men  and  supplies,  patrol  organization, 
forest  legislation,  and  educational  methods. 
It  is  notable  that  these  conferences  are 
attended  by  many  prominent  railroad 
officials;  indeed,  increasing  care  by  rail- 
roads, including  installation  of  oil-burning 
locomotives,  clearing  of  rights  of  way,  and 
cooperation  in  patrols,  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  results  of  this  movement.  \ 

The  five  states  of  Montana,  Idaho,  I 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  con- J 
tain  more  than  half  the  merchantable  ( 
timber  in  the  United  States.  They  are  j 
now  producing  about  a  fifth  of  the  lumber  1 
used  and  the  proportion  increases  yearly.  I 
But  greater  distance  from  the  chief  mar-  y 
kets  will  probably  postpone  exhaustion  7 
until  after  it  is  complete  elsewhere.  / 

Consequently  we  have  two  fairly  safe 
premises:  that  these  states  will  have  the^ 
largest  area  of  deforested  land  which  by  I 
reason  of  its  adaptability  should  be  en-l 
couraged  to  reforest,  and  that  they  con- 1 
tain  the  mature  timber  which,  because  it  I 
will  be  the  last,  will  require  greatest  effort  1 
to  make  it  bridge  the  inevitable  shortage  1 
before  a  new  supply  can  be  grown. 

Saw  timber  can  be  grown  in  this 
in  from  40  to  75   years.     In  favoraUej 
localities,  such  as  northern  Idaho  and  the 
coast  slopes  of  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  the  prodigious  yield  of  40,c 
board  feet  an  acre  may  be  attained  in 
60  years.    Though  50  to  60  cubic  feet  a 
year  is  given  as  the  average  acre  produc- 
tion   of   the   carefully    tended    German 
forests,  investigations  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice show   that   natural   and   uncared-for 
Douglas  fir  in  the  Cascade  foothills  is 
adding  1 1 5  cubic  feet  at  only  20  years  old 
and,  after  reaching  the  phenomenal  ac- 
cretion of  215  cubic  feet  at  50  years,  is 
still  adding  120  feet  at  100  years. 

This  means  that  the  fully  20  million 
acres  of  burned  and  cut-over  land,  public 
and  private,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which 
is  not  more  valuable  for  other  uses,  can. 
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if  encouraged,  yield  500  billion  feet  of 
timber  in  sixty  years  and  a  considerable 
proportion  in  less  time  because  much 
I  young  growth  is  fairly  well  along.  And 
there  is  more  than  a  billion  feet  of  virgin 
timber  still  to  be  used  and  occupying  land 
which,  if  restocked  as  cut,  can  eventually 
reach  a  production  sufficient  to  supply  as 
much  lumber  as  we  now  consume  alto- 
gether in  the  United  States. 


Here,  then,  is  the  Nation's  woodlot  if 
we  take  care  of  it.  The  Western  Forestry 
and  Conservation  Association  believes 
that  cooperation,  if  properly  directed,  can 
accomplish  all  things,  and  that  in  this  lum- 
bermen, state.  Government  >nd  public  have 
each  a  great  responsibility.  It  practices 
what  it  preaches.  As  its  president,  Mr. 
Flewelling,  of  Spokane,  says:  "We  can't 
put  out  fires  by  talking;  it  takes  money." 


GERMANY:  A  MODEL  OR  A  WARNING? 


THE    PRICE    ITS    PEOPLE    PAY    FOR    STATE    OWNERSHIP,    STATE    INSURANCE,   AND 
SOCIALIZED  EFFICIENCY— SAFETY  AT  THE  COST  OF  INITIATIVE  AND  INDEPENDENCE 

BY 

SAMUEL  P.  ORTH 


THE  great  awakening  of  interest 
in  social  problems  has  brought 
us  to  the  verge  of  a  revolution 
in  our  views  of  the  functions 
of  government.  The  State 
is  to  be  "socialized,"  we  are  told.  So, 
naturally,  the  lure  of  the  most  socialized 
State  in  the  world  draws  the  attention  of 
our  students  and  zealots. 

Is  Germany  a  model  for  our  democracy? 
What  price  is  she  paying  for  her  well 
advertised  efficiency?  How  is  her  pater- 
nalism affecting  human  nature? 

The  lure  is  a  socialized  Germany.  The 
State  owns  railroads,  canals,  river  trans- 
portation, harbors,  telegraphs,  and  tele- 
phones. Banks,  insurance,  pawnshops, 
are  conducted  by  the  State.  Munici- 
palities are  landlords  of  vast  estates;  they 
are  capitalists  owning  street  car  lines,  gas 
plants,  electric  light  plants,  theatres, 
markets,  warehouses.  The  cities  conduct 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  shelters  for  the  home- 
less, soup-houses  for  the  hungry,  asylums, 
for  the  weak  and  unfortunate,  nurseries 
for  the  babies,  homes  for  the  aged,  and 
cemeteries  for  the  dead. 

These  are  not  exceptions;  they  are  the 
rule.  Every  city  engages  in  these  social 
activities,  some  more,  some  less;  but  all, 
in  their  care  of  their  inhabitants,  are  like 
a  parent  rather  than  like  a  government. 


The  key  to  the  German  paternal  method 
is  the  well  known  system  of  industrial 
insurance,  providing  the  workman  against 
accident,  old  age,  sickness,  and  invalidity. 
In  1908,  there  were  i3»  189,599  people 
insured  against  sickness,  23,674,000 
against  accidents,  and  15,226,000  against 
invalidity  and  old  age,  all  at  an  annual 
outlay  of  nearly  $200,000,000. 

•When  you  stop  to  think  that  this  vast 
sum  is  collected  in  driblets  of  pennies  from 
the  State  and  from  20  million  individuals  in 
weekly  assessments;  that  separate  accounts 
must  be  kept  for  every  contributor  and 
every  beneficiary;  that  every  insured 
person  has  a  right  to  a  hearing  if  he  feels 
himself  aggrieved,  and  the  right  of  appeal 
in  many  cases  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  hearing;  then  you  can  form 
some  opinion  of  the  magnitude  and 
intricacy  of  the  machinery  that  this  pension 
plan  alone  demands. 

Add  to  this  the  vast  and  complex  system 
of  State  education,  a  system  of  training 
that  aims  at  livelihood.  Nothing  like  the 
perfection,  the  drill,  and  the  earnest,  un- 
smiling efficiency  of  these  elementary  and 
trade  schools  exists  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  In  1907,  there  were  9,000,000 
children  in  the  elementary  schools,  taught 
by  150,000  teachers,  nearly  all  masters, 
as  the  "school  ma'am" /does  no^  flourish 
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in  the  Kaiser's  realm.  Every  one  of  these 
pupils  is  headed  for  a  bread-and-butter 
niche  in  this  land  of  super-orderliness. 
And  more  than  300,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed by  the  State  in  some  form  of  educa- 
tional work,  training  the  youth  into 
adeptness,  in  all  sorts  of  schools. 

Saxony,  for  example,  has  360  vocational 
schools;  one  for  every  13,000  of  its  inhabi- 
tants—  men,  women,  and  children. 
These  range  from  schools  for  training 
boatmen  on  the  Elbe  to  the  renowned 
Technical  College  in  Dresden. 

Whenever  you  see  the  legend,  "  Made  in 
Germany,"  you  must  reflect  that  the  hands 
that  produced  the  article  were  trained  in 
Germany,  by  the  State. 

The  army,  as  well  as  the  school,  brings 
home  to  every  German  family  the  fact 
that  the  State  is  watchful  —  and  jealous. 
It  demands  that  two  full  years  of  every 
young  man  be  "socialized";  and  the 
peasant  woman  and  the  artisan's  wife  must 
contribute  her  toil  to  the  toll  that  the  vast 
system  of  State  discipline  demands. 

Even  the  Church,  that  form  of  organized 
social  effort  which  is  everywhere  first  to 
break  away  from  the  regimen  of  the  State, 
remains  "established." 

So  I  might  continue  through  almost 
every  activity  —  the  vast  system  of  State 
railroads,  mines,  shipyards  —  and  include 
even  art  and  music. 

This  socialized  Germany  is  also 
an  industrialized  Germany.  Everyone 
knows  how  cleverly  advertised  are  German 
goods.  But  it  is  always  well  to  remember 
that  this  race  of  traders  and  manufacturers 
has  somehow,  in  one  generation,  come 
from  a  race  of  solid  scholars,  patient  arti- 
sans, and  frugal  peasants.  The  old 
Germany  has  disappeared:  the  Germany  of 
the  spectacles,  the  shabby  coat,  and  the 
book;  the  Germany  of  Heidelberg  and 
Weimar.  A  new  order  has  taken  its  place. 
As  you  ride  in  the  great  express,  from 
Cologne  to  Berlin,  you  never  are  out  of 
sight  of  clusters  of  tall,  smoking  chimneys. 
Symbolic  of  the  new  Germany  are  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  the  trade  of  Hamburg, 
and  the  steel  works  of  Essen. 

Your  fellow-traveler  does  not  allow  you 
to  forget  that  Chemnitz  is  the  stocking 
centre  of  the  world,  Nuremburg  the  toy 


centre,  Essen  the  armor-plate  centre, 
Leipsic  the  book  centre,  Jena  the  lens 
centre;  that  Berlin  is  growing  faster  than 
Chicago  (in  1871  it  had  800,000;  to-<lay, 
4,000,000);  that  in  these  forty  years,  fifty 
cities  have  grown  up  to  have  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants  each. 

In  1871,  Imperial  Twins  were  bom  at 
Versailles:  a  German  Political  Empire  and 
a  German  Industrial  Empire.  And  it 
remains  a  question  whether  the  ancient 
German  Empire  of  frugality  and  learning 
can  survive  these  stalwart  youngsters. 

Now,  how  has  it  been  possible  to  make 
this  transformation?  To  create  out  of  a 
slow,  plodding,  peasant-artisan  people  an 
industrialized  population,  out  <^  a  race  of 
scholars  a  race  of  manufacturers;  to  fill  a 
land  no  larger  than  one  half  of  Texas  with 
65,000,000  people  who  are  breeding  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  a  million  a  year,  and  to 
engage  the  State  in  doing  all  sorts  of  things 
for  these  thriving  families?  It  is  the 
political  miracle  of  the  century,  and  its 
socialized  efficiency  is  the  talk  of  the  hour. 
How  has  it  been  accomplished? 

The  Kaiser  has  adapted,  line  for  line 
and  point  for  point,  the  pattern  of  medie- 
val feudalism  to  the  exigencies  of  modem 
industrialism.  There  are,  it  is  true,  six 
centuries  of  habit  back  of  this  attempt; 
centuries  in  which  Germany  was  the  battle 
ground  of  Europe.  The  Thirty  Years 
War  alone  was  the  test  of  the  supreme 
power  of  recuperation  which  determines 
a  nation's  place  in  history.  During  the 
centuries  of  ravaging,  the  property  owners 
were  constantly  compelled  to  seek  the 
protection  of  the  Crown.  They  never 
achieved  a  solidarity  of  their  own,  as  the 
English  middle  class  achieved  it,  and  they 
never  succeeded  in  carrying  out  a  Liberal 
revolt  against  the  aristocracy. 

So,  to  begin  with,  the  Kaiser  has  an 
obedient  people,  in  whom  the  feudal 
.notion  of  caste  is  second  nature.  As 
Prof.  Herman  Levy,  of  Heidelberg,  has 
said:  "It  is  the  place  one  has  in  society 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  ladder 
reaching  to  official  position.  .  .  .  This 
state  of  affairs  is  feudal,  medieval.  It  is 
at  any  rate  opposed  to  the  idea  that  every- 
body, whatever  his  place  in  society,  may 
have  equal  rights  as  a  citizen. "      , 
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Every  one  has  his  place,  and  shall  keep 
it.  Such  shifting  as  now  is  tolerated  is  due 
to  wealth  and  to  the  kind  of  ambition  which 
luxury  always  awakens. 

You  cannot  have  superimposed  classes 
without  obedience.  The  average  German 
is  docile,  and  wants  to  be  told  what  to  do. 
"The  conscious  subordination  of  the 
people  to  enlightened  leadership,"  Dr.  F. 
E.  Junge,  the  counsel  of  the  German 
Conservative  party,  calls  it.  He  con- 
tinues: "In  a  bureaucracy,  either  in  its 
military  or  civil  connections,  every  citizen 
almost  has  his  superiors  and  his  inferiors; 
the  manner  of  our  social  intercourse  savors 
of  soldiership  rather  than  of  gentle  and 
upright  humanity."  It  will  do  no  harm 
for  the  American  to  reflect  on  these  words 
of  a  distinguished  Conservative  lawyer. 

The  discipline  of  his  army  training  adds 
its  influence  to  the  power  of  national  habit 
in  making  the  German  citizen  amenable 
to  the  drill  sergeant  and  the  bureaucrat. 
Everywhere  you  are  confronted  by  an 
infinite  complex  of  regulations.  Von  lago, 
the  noted  chief  of  the  Berlin  police,  has  a 
genius  for  inventing  new  rules  to  regulate 
little  details  of  conduct  that  have  escaped 
his  predecessors.  Recently  the  street 
traffic  of  the  capital  has  been  put  under 
new  restrictions,  which  determine  even 
the  length  and  swish  of  women's  skirts  — 
they  are  not  to  be  dust  sweepers  —  and 
the  way  you  swing  your  cane  or  umbrella; 
and  every  window  must  be  tightly  closed 
when  you  "make  music"  in  your  room. 

The  Government  has  its  eager  hands 
in  every  pocket,  its  anxious  fingers  on 
every  pulse.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
the  State  watches  the  individual,  com- 
mands him  and,  in  a  way,  cares  for  him; 
always  seeing  to  it  that  he  has  a  place  in  the 
national  economy  and  that  he  keeps  it. 

What  are  the  results?  What  reactions 
are  noticeable  upon  frugality,  indepen- 
dence, efficiency,  and  initiative? 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions from  statistics.  A  great  deal  of  this 
paternalism  is  too  recent  to  show  appreci- 
able results.  It  is  possible  to  question 
reliable  witnesses,  and  to  observe. 

In  my  joumeyings  around  Germany  1 
have  talked  with  all  kinds  of  people  about 
the  effect  of  this  governmental  care  upon 


the  workman  and  upon  his  work  and  upon 
the  nation.  I  found,  naturally,  every 
variety  of  opinion.  As  a  rule,  the  laboring 
man  thinks  that  not  enough  is  being  done 
for  him;  the  manufacturer  is  equally 
positive  that  too  much  is  being  done;  and 
the  scholar,  the  economist,  and  the 
sociologist  incline  to  the  view  that  the 
State  has  gone  as  far  as  it  ought. 

The  German  economists  as  a  rule  follow 
the  teachings  of  Professor  Schmoller  and 
Professor  Wagner,  the  veteran  economists 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  were  so 
potent  in  shaping  the  flrst  insurance  laws 
and  who  have  ever  since  been  champions 
of  this  kind  of  regulation. 

Dr.  Jastrow,  one  of  the  younger  econo- 
mists of  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  has 
also  had  a  great  deal  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  "social  reform"  as  a  member  of 
the  Charlottenburg  city  council,  said  to 
me:  "  I  personally  believe  we  have  gone 
as  far  as  we  should,  if  not  a  trifle  too  far 
Because  the  reaction  upon  character  is 
apparent.  The  workingman  is  showing 
less  self-reliance,  is  more  dependent.  My 
conclusion,  however,  is  not  universally 
believed,  and  there  are  many  able  men  who 
think  just  the  contrary.  The  evidences 
upon  which  1  base  my  views  are  still 
microscopic.  But  I  believe  I  am  right, 
and  that  we  should  pause  now,  before  we 
attempt  further  paternalism,  and  deter- 
mine its  effect  upon  our  economic  order. " 

Prof.  Werner  Sombart,  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Berlin,  who  is  well  known  in 
this  country  through  his  writings  on  Ameri- 
can industrialism,  said:  "It  is  difficult 
to  say  just  what  the  effect  of  our  paternal 
system  is  on  labor.  It  is  all  too  recent. 
But,  as  a  vague  opinion,  1  should  say  we 
have  gone  far  enough.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  in  grave  danger  of  being  over- 
flooded  with  a  class  of  petty  officials 
who  lean  on  the  State.  This  caste-system 
and  our  great  materialism  make  us  a  cross 
between  China  and  America." 

The  German  system  of  factory  inspec- 
tion is  very  rigid.  The  inspectors  take 
up  the  work  as  a  profession;  it  is  a  life 
work,  not  a  political  job  as  with  us.  They 
pass  through  a  long  preparation  both  in  the 
university  and  the  factory.  Among  them 
are  many  able  men  whose  jjudgnaent,  on 
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the  whole,  is  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
found  upon  this  intricate  question.  They 
spend  their  days  among  the  workmen,  and 
are  given  every  opportunity  of  observation. 
I  talked  with  a  number  of  these  inspectors. 
Their  opinions  coincide  generally  with 
that  of  a  chief  inspector,  whom  I  quote  be- 
low, and  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  wishes 
his  name  withheld.  He  is  well  known  for  his 
success  in  gaining  the  cooperation  of  work- 
ingmen  with  the  State  in  bettering  indus- 
trial conditions. 

I  asked:  "You  know  thousands  of 
workmen.  Is  the  German  workman  con- 
tented?" He  answered:  "No,  he  is  not; 
he  is  always  looking  for  more." 

"Are  there  any  evidences  that  he  is 
growing  less  careful,  less  frugal,  and  less 
ambitious?" 

"As  to  carefulness,  yes.  Since  the 
accident  insurance,  there  has  been  a  large 
rise  in  the  number  of  accidents.  1  have 
heard  one  workman  who  had  lost  two  fin- 
gers in  a  machine  say:  '  Too  bad  it  was  not 
the  whole  hand.  It  would  have  brought 
me  more  insurance.'  This,  of  course,  is 
not  the  rule.  But  it  shows  the  tendency 
toward  carelessness  that  such  provisions 
produce  in  some  men. 

"As  to  frugality,  1  think  the  German 
workman  saves  as  much  as  he  ever  did. 

"As  to  ambition,  that  is  a  psychological 
question  and  is  not  easily  answered.  Of 
course,  here  in  Germany  a  workman 
cannot  rise  very  far  unless  he  is  a  positive 
genius.  But  1  do  say,  quite  positively, 
looking  back  over  twenty  years  of  service, 
that  1  discern  a  growing  tendency  to  lean 
on  the  State  and  a  lessening  desire  to  stand 
alone.  The  independence,  not  alone  of  the 
workman,  but  of  all  classes,  is  showing  the 
effect  of  our  habit  of  relying  on  the  State. " 

The  elaborate  system  of  industrial 
pensions  is  administered  by  an  army  of 
civil  service  employees.  In  the  higher 
service  are  men  of  exceptional  training, 
who  are  keen  observers  of  things  and  men. 
I  quote  Mr,  Walter  Herring,  of  the 
Central  Office: 

"It  is  difficult  to  say,  exactly,  what  is 
t  he  effect  of  our  pension  system.  1 1  seems 
that  dependence  on  the  State  is  increasing. 
It  has  even  been  noticed  that  some  men 
welcome  minor  accidents,  and  that  others 


prolong  their  illness  as  much  as  possible, 
and  physicians  find  some  simulating. 
But  I  suppose  we  must  take  human 
nature  on  the  average.  Some  are  shiftless, 
some  are  reckless,  but  most  are  not.  I 
think  the  German  workman  is  as  ambitious 
as  he  ever  was.  No,  he  is  not  satisfied. 
Who  of  us  is?" 

Mr.  Kaempf,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  now  president  of  the 
Reichstag,  a  fine  type  of  the  German 
merchant  of  the  dd  school,  told  me  that, 
so  far  as  he  could  see,  the  State's  attitude 
toward  the  industrial  problems  had  not  in 
the  least  decreased  the  efficiency  of  labor. 

This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hetn- 
rich  Maas,  a  Berlin  business  man  who  has 
studied  for  years  social  and  industrial 
questions;  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Stadt-Rat 
Maas,  whose  activities  in  practical  munici- 
pal affairs  have  made  him  widdy  known, 
was  emphatic  in  his  statement  that  the 
labor  laws  and  pension  system  had  not 
decreased  the  efficiency  nor  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  workman.  Mr.  Maas  guided 
Mr.  Roosevdt  through  a  number  of 
Beriin's  municipal  enterprises,  when  the 
ex-president  was  returning  from  Africa. 
He  tdd  me  that,  as  they  were  inspecting 
the  new  and  beautiful  Municipal  Old 
Peoples'  Home,  in  Buch,  a  leafy  suburb  of 
Berlin,  Mr.  Roosevdt  exdaimed:  'How 
can  there  be  any  Sodalists  in  a  country 
where  this  is  done  for  the  people!" 

Some  of  the  larger  employers  of  labor 
share  this  favorable  opinion.  At  the 
office  of  Schurhardt  &  Schutte,  manu- 
facturers of  machinery,  whose  product  is 
well  known  in  this  country,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  an  employee  who  explained 
to  me  the  practical  details  of  the  pension 
system,  showing  me  how  the  firm's  accounts 
are  kept,  pension  stamps  licked,  etc  He 
said:  'Trankly,  I  cannot  see  that  these 
laws  have  changed  the  fundamental  nature 
of  the  workman  at  all.  Our  men  are  just 
as  faithful,  frugal,  and  sdf-respecting  as 
ever.  The  workman  is  not  satisfied,  of 
course.  Who  is?  And  State  aid  will  go 
on  until  the  limit  of  the  people's  capacity 
to  pay  is  reached." 

The  president  of  one  the  oldest  iron 
manufacturing  concerns  in  Germany,  M  r. 
C.  L.  Netter,  a  man  of  ^unusualj  business 
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capacity  and  open-mindedness,  whose 
thirty  years  of  experience  in  active  busi- 
ness have  given  him  wide  opportunity  to 
observe  labor  conditions,  said: 

"There  is  no  more  work  done  now  than 
was  done  formerly.  The  exertion  per 
man  is  probably  1^.  But  certainly  the 
man  is  more  independent,  and  is  care- 
ful to  stop  on  the  minute. 

"The  German  workman  lives  infinitdy 
better  than  he  did  in  my  boyhood  days. 
He  dresses  like  a  man  of  property;  meet 
him  on  a  holiday  and  you  scarcely  know 
him.  There  is  also  greater  intdligence. 
These  changes  are  due  largely  to  his  own 
efforts,  to  his  unions,  and  to  the  agitation 
of  the  Social-Democrats. 

"  But  the  spirit  of  willingness  to  co5per- 
ate  with  his  employer  —  that,  1  fear,  is 
lessening.  And  to  that  extent  all  our 
highly  specialized  laws  and  machinery  are 
a  failure." 

A  former  minister,  whose  ability  and 
broad  political  and  economic  principles 
have  earned  him  a  world-wide  reputation 
—  and  led  to  his  resignation  from  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  —  takes  a  positive  stand 
on  the  influence  of  paternalistic  industrial- 
ism. 1  withhold  his  name  at  his  request; 
but  here  is  his  opinion : 

"  It  is  getting  so  that  the  German  work- 
man —  and  nearly  all  other  Germans,  for 
that  matter  —  are  gradually  losing  their 
erstwhile  independence,  and  are  looking 
for  a  sure  thing.  They  want  to  become 
pensioners,  or  government  servants;  any- 
thing that  will  relieve  them  from  the  neces- 
sity of  constant  effort  and  alertness. 
I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  from  an  exact 
knowledge  of  individual  cases,  but  1  speak 
from  general  tendencies.  It  is  evident 
that  the  psychological  effect  is  not  good. 

"The  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  think 
we  have  gone  too  far,  and  are  opposed  to 
any  further  extension.  The  Socialists 
want  all  they  can  get,  the  Conservatives 
are  willing  to  vote  for  such  laws  as  a 
palliative.  I  thus  see  no  end  to  the  exten- 
sion of  paternalism,  except  the  limit  of  the 
endurance  of  the  people  to  pay  for  it. " 

The  shift  in  the  attitude  of  the  Socialist 
party  toward  labor  laws  is  significant. 
During  Bismarck's  day  they  bitterly 
opposed  his  State  insurance.    To-day  they 


cheerfully  offer  amendments  to  the  laws  to 
increase  their  scope  and  power. 

Intent  on  getting  more  tangible  evi- 
dence, I  visited  the  office  of  the  Municipal 
Charities,  where  1  was  shown  long  columns 
of  figures  that  indicated  a  heavy  and  rapid 
increase  in  poverty.  I  was  told  that  this 
was  due  largely  to  the  migration  of  rural 
laborers  to  the  city,  where  they  soon  find 
themselves  out  of  work  and  in  need  of 
public  aid.  1  was  also  told  that  the  city 
helps  to  support  many  old  people  who  also 
receive  old  age  pensions,  the  amount  of 
this  pension  being  miserably  small. 

I  talked  with  scores  of  workmen,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  they  deny 
that  State  paternalism  has  had  any  effect 
on  their  attitude  toward  their  work,  to- 
ward their  employer,  or  toward  the  State. 
Some,  naturally,  would  prefer  to  keep  the 
pittance  they  pay  into  the  sick  benefit 
fund;  others  are  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  more,  much  more,  will  be  paid  to 
them;  all  unite  in  praising  the  accident 
insurance  —  all  which  is  borne  by  the  em- 
ployer—  and  all  are  agreed  in  ridiculing 
the  pitifully  small  sum  of  the  old  age 
pension,  which,  they  say,  is  scarcely  enough 
for  "beer  and  tobacco." 

With  slight  variations,  every  industrial 
city  reproduces  the  same  set  of  facts  and 
the  same  opinions  that  I  found  in  Berlin; 
the  ancient  art  centre  of  Dresden  no  less 
than  the  new  manufacturing  city  of 
Chemnitz;  Munich,  whose  people  take 
their  time  to  live  easily  and  happily;  and 
Mannheim,  whose  inhabitants  rush  to  and 
fro  like  the  denizens  of  Chicago. 

The  conclusion  from  such  testimony  — 
which  could  be  indefinitely  multiplied  — 
seems  to  be  that  all  this  intricate  and 
expensive  mechanism  has,  after  all,  not 
changed  the  sum  total  of  human  conditions 
very  much;  that  human  nature  remains 
about  the  same.  A  recent  English  writer 
says  that  the  German  insurance  system 
"has  solved  neither  the  social  nor  the 
political  problem  —  in  some  ways  it  has 
actually  aggravated  them." 

To  an  outsider,  of  course,  the  inner 
workings  of  the  mind  and  heart  are  hidden. 
But  the  outer  aspect  of  the  German  State 
is  perfectly  patent.     It  is^ mechanism  — 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  —  the 
mechanism  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  a 
land  where  every  member  of  Society  has  an 
ordained  orbit  and  moves  in  it  around  the 
central  sun,  the  State,  which  radiates  a 
mystic  gravitation  into  every  activity  — 
almost  every  thought  —  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child. 

Here  you  see  the  most  varied  activities 
held  to  the  ideals  of  efficiency  through  a 
perfected  feudalism.  So  that  all  Carl  and 
John  need  to  do  is  to  obey;  then  they  are 
taught  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  a 
trade,  are  insured  against  the  most  dis- 
turbing episodes  of  life,  assured  also  of 
some  leisure,  considerable  amusement, 
and  a  decent  burial.    And  that  is  life! 

Of  all  invented  contrivances  this  German 
machine  is  the  most  amazing,  this  vast 
enginery  of  State  with  the  patents  of 
Hohenzollern,  Bismarck,  &  Co.  on  every 
part,  that  has  reduced  the  life  of  a  great 
people  to  complacent  routine  and  merged 
the  rough  eccentricities  of  all  into  a  uni- 
formity of  effort  and  ambition. 

It  is  true  that  John  and  Carl  can  live 
their  ordered  lives  in  routine  and  con- 
tentment, rounding  out  year  after  year  of 
plodding  toil,  paying  their  dues  to  the 
various  funds  and  their  taxes  to  the 
Government,  rearing  their  families,  and 
entrusting  them  to  the  same  over-care. 
But  what  sort  of  creatures  does  it  make  of 
John  and  Carl,  and  of  their  children  and 
their  childrens'  children?  That  is  the 
important  question.  My  witnesses  have 
not  directly  answered  it.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  it  makes  obedient  creatures  of  them. 

There  is  no  exact  way,  not  even  a 
German  way,  of  measuring  originality, 
individual  initiative,  and  independence. 
But  this  also  is  certain :  patience,  obedience, 
minute  training,  do  not  foster  daring  and 
versatility.  John  and  Carl  settle  down, 
literally  settle  down,  to  an  uneventful  life, 
looking  forward  to  no  change,  taking  no 
risks,  seeking  no  alternatives.  Once  a 
butcher,  always  a  butcher.  This  makes 
Germany  depressing  to  a  restless  American 
who  is  always  willing  "to  go  it  alone"  and 
to  get  "  a  run  for  his  money. " 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Ludwig  Max  Gold- 
berger  wrote  a  treatise  on  "  The  Ameri- 
can Peril,"  in  which  he  gave  his  country- 


men the  cheering  news  that  Americans 
need  not  be  feared,  because  "all  that  they 
have  done,  we  can  imitate."  This  is 
an  actual  policy.  I  have  been  told  by 
American  manufacturers  that  they  have 
found  their  machines  so  exactly  copied 
in  German  shops  that  only  the  absence  of 
the  patent  dates  and  of  the  name  of  the 
makers  told  them  that  the  machines  were 
not  made  in  the  American  shop.  Already 
this  land  of  drill  and  obedience  is  becoming 
an  empire  of  conscious  imitators. 

There  are  on  the  German  horizon  omi- 
nous portents.  First  I  should  place  the 
moral  and  psychological  effects  of  luxury. 
Few  nations  can  stand  the  sapping  suction 
of  plenty.  The  effect  of  the  profligacy 
that  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  New 
Germany  will  be  particularly  swift  and 
fatal  in  a  people  who  for  generations  have 
been  frugal  and  plain.  When  that  sort 
of  a  nature  surrenders  itself  to  such  orgies 
as  the  much  vaunted  Berlin  "Nacht- 
leben"  (night  life),  vulgar  decadence  may 
be  rapidly  expected. 

On  top  of  this  wealth  is  an  imperial  debt 
that  has  risen  from  $490,000,000  in  1901 
to  J(i, 345,000,000  in  1912;  this  without 
reckoning  the  provincial  and  municipal 
debt  which  is  four  times  larger  than  the 
imperial.  The  burden  of  taxation  in 
19 1 2  was  $70  per  average  family. 

And  on  top  of  this  burden  of  debt  sits 
the  militarist,  taking,  in  191 1-12,  622,520 
young  men  out  of  the  fields  and  factories 
for  the  standing  army.  This  year  130,000 
more  are  to  be  called  out;  and  a  new  and 
unheard-of  war  tax  is  proposed  to  this 
patient  and  obedient  people.  One  must 
admire  both  the  audacity  of  the  proposal, 
the  patriotism  of  the  voter,  and  the  magni- 
ficent discipline  that  has  wrought  such 
submissiveness. 

The  red  omen  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
Socialism  is  skillfully  combining  the  revolt 
against  this  imperial,  personal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  desire  of  the  workman  for  a 
greater  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  land. 

The  wage  earner,  the  tradesman,  the 
professional  man,  are  all  simmering.  No 
doubt  the  habit  of  centuries  will  be  too 
much  for  them,  and  they  will  never  boil 
over.  But  4,250,000  Socialist  votes,  and 
the  Socialist  leaders'  spirit  of  jStubbom 
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resistance  to  the  "  Kaiser's  thumb, "  make 
me  believe  that  some  change  must  come, 
sooner  or  later. 

Then  what  will  happen  to  this  central- 
ized bureaucracy;  and  what  will  become 
of  the  system  of  State  aid  and  municipal 
socialism?  For  without  an  efficient 
bureaucracy  you  cannot  have  an  effective 
paternalism;  and  without  centralized 
administration  you  cannot  run  railroads, 
theatres,  and  pawnshops. 

This  is  the  important  lesson  we  may 
learn  from  Germany.  It  is  the  one  point 
usually  overlooked  by  the  enthusiasts. 
They  paint  glowing  pictures  of  socialized 
Germany,  but  they  fail  to  look  under  the 
surface.  Germany's  system  is  built  upon 
discipline;  hard,  military,  iron  discipline, 
that  grips  every  baby  in  its  vise  and  forces 
every  man  into  his  place;  a  benevolent 
tyranny,  no  doubt,  but  nevertheless  a 
tyranny;  an  efficient  feudalism,  but  none 
the  less  a  feudalism  of  self-conscious  caste 
and  fixed  tradition. 

No  doubt  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must    modify    our    system    of    extreme 


individualism  by  some  system  of  social 
cooperation.  How  far  shall  we  proceed 
in  this  path  of  socialized  efficiency?  Are 
we  willing  to  pay  the  German  price? 
Could  we  do  it  even  if  we  wished  to? 
Only  a  few  peoples  are  fitted  for  such  rigor. 
1  believe  that  America  would  be  a  poor 
place  for  a  Hohenzollem  efficiency  test. 
The  carefully  trained  American  barber 
would  quite  suddenly  take  it  into  his  head 
to  be  a  sailor  or  a  constable,  and  ''all  the 
king's  houses  and  all  the  king's  men" 
couldn't  hold  him  to  his  economic  pre- 
destination. 

We  cannot  make  a  feudal-ocracy  out  of 
a  democracy.  Maybe  we  can  make  a 
bureaucracy  out  of  a  republic. 

When  all  has  been  said,  I  cannot  escape 
the  conviction  that  the  real  significance 
even  of  Germany  is  not  in  what  the  State 
has  done  for  the  workman  but  what  the 
German  workman  has  succeeded  in  doing 
for  himself,  in  spite  of  the  State. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  first  postulate 
of  Anglo-Saxon  individualism:  the  basis 
of  social  cooperation  is  self-help. 


THE  TRUTH    ABOUT   TUBERCULOSIS 

EXACTLY  WHAT  THE  SCIENTISTS  AND  THE  PHYSICIANS  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  NATURE, 

THE  CAUSE,  AND  THE  CURB  OF  CONSUMPTION  —  THEIR  CONFIDENT  HOPE  THAT 

A  SPECIFIC  TREATMENT  FOR  ADVANCED  CASES  WILL  BE  DISCOVERED 

BY 

EDGAR  ALLEN  FORBES 


IT  IS  a  long  journey  that  the  race 
has  travel^  from  Hippocrates  to 
Koch,  and  we  have  been  talking  and 
writing  about  tuberculosis  all  the 
way.  In  the  course  of  the  centuries 
we  have  learned  nearly  everything  about  it 
except  how  to  cure  it.  Presently  we  shall 
know  that,  also.  The  children  of  children 
now  living  will  all  be  vaccinated  against 
tuberculosis  as  a  matter  of  routine,  and  a 
case  of  tuberculosis  will  be  so  rare  that 
medical  colleges  will  gladly  exhibit  it  to 
new  students  for  their  clinical  observation. 
But  at  the  present  time  this  is  about  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge: 


(i)  We  know  positively  what  it  is. 
"Consumption"  or  "phthisis"  is  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs ;  "  scrofula  "  is  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lymphatic  glands;  "white 
swelling,"  "hip-joint  disease"  and  "spinal 
disease"  are  synonyms  for  tuberculosis 
of  the  bone  and  joints ;  and  a  score  of  other 
old-fashioned  diseases  are  now  at  once  rec- 
ognized as  tuberculosis  of  some  other  organ 
or  tissue.  And  unmistakable  diagnosis  is 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  a  cure. 

(2)  We  know  the  cause  —  a  tiny  rod- 
shaped  mite  known  as  the  bacillus  tuber- 
miosis,  Koch  saw  him  first  —  rather 
saw  it  first,  for  science  says4hat  thejbacillus 
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belongs  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  By  a 
lucky  chance  it  has  some  fat  in  its  make-up 
and  this  turns  red  in  a  bath  of  aniline. 
With  a  microscope  of  three  hundred 
diameters  you  may  see  it  for  yourself. 
It  can  also  be  cultivated  in  a  tube  like 
vegetables  in  a  hothouse. 

(3)  We  think  that  we  know  the  way  it 
gets  into  the  body.  It  is  not  inherited, 
but  is  breathed  in  or  swallowed,  as  a  rule, 
after  having  been  coughed  out  by  some 
former  victim.  A  reliable  investigator 
has  made  a  fairly  accurate  count  of  the 
individual  seeds  of  tuberculosis  which  one 
patient  expectorated.  The  patient  was 
in  a  moderately  advanced  stage,  and  six- 
teen different  counts  were  made  during 
the  course  of  three  months.  Every 
twenty-four  hours  that  patient  coughed 
up  sputum  containing  from  1,500,000,000 
to  4,300,000,000  tubercle  bacilli.  When  a 
drop  of  sputum  loaded  with  the  seeds  of 
this  dread  disease  dries,  it  becomes  dust 
and  the  bacilli  are  freed,  like  seeds  from 
a  bursting  pod;  the  first  breeze  lifts  them 
into  the  air.  The  others  of  us  breathe  in 
these  bacilli  with  the  dust  or  gulp  them 
down  with  our  food  and  drink  —  and  the 
wonder  is  that  any  of  us  is  alive. 

(4)  We  know  also  what  happens  to  the 
bacillus  after  it  gets  into  the  body.  Most 
of  those  which  we  swallow  are  never 
heard  from  again,  but  occasionally  one 
gets  into  the  bloodstream  and  is  floated 
along  until  it  finds  a  lodging-place  any- 
where from  the  meninges  of  the  brain  to 
the  skin  of  the  big  toe.  Those  wtych  are 
breathed  in  may  reach  the  lungs  by  a 
direct  route,  but  bacilli  by  the  thousand 
are  unconsciously  disposed  of  by  the 
wonderful  laboratory  of  the  system  itself. 

Once  planted  in  a  congenial  soil,  the 
bacillus  multiplies  like  any  other  plant, 
but  with  astonishing  rapidity;  the  pro- 
tective cells  surround  each  little  colony 
of  aliens  and  eventually  encase  it,  forming 
a  little  nodule  or  tubercle  —  from  which 
the  disease  got  its  name.  The  invading 
force  is  now  shut  up  within  the  little  fort, 
besieged  by  an  army  of  white  blood-cells. 
If  the  walls  hold  fast,  the  invaders  starve 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  But  if  the 
enemy  prove  the  stronger,  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  break  down  and  the  bacilli  flow 


out  in  a  drop  of  pus.  Unless  overcome  by 
a  rush  of  the  white  cells,  the  process  is 
rei)eated  rapidly,  but  is  unnoticed  until 
the  walls  of  the  smallest  bronchial  tubes 
are  invaded  and  the  pus  is  coughed  up 
as  sputum.  The  presence  of  pus  in  the 
lungs  causes  the  cough  to  become  persistent 
and  the  cough  leads  to  the  suspicion  and 
eventually  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
If  the  continuous  process  be  not  checked, 
the  patient  may  die  from  lack  of  vitality, 
or  from  insufficient  lung  capacity,  or  from 
a  hemorrhage  due  to  destruction  of  the 
walls  of  the  blood  vessels  in  the  lungs. 

(5)  We  know  also  that  many  cases  are 
cured;  and  we  have  learned  that  rest,  good 
food,  pure  air,  and  a  stout  heart  make  these 
cures  possible.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the 
disease  should  be  recognized  early,  before 
the  destruction  of  lung  tissue  and  of  blood 
vessels  is  progressing  faster  than  the  sys- 
tem is  able  to  repair  the  damage. 

(6)  We  know  also  how  to  limit  the 
spread  of  the  infecting  bacilli.  Register 
all  cases;  isolate  the  advanced  cases 
that  are  coughing  out  bacilli  by  the  million 
every  hour;  stop  public  spitting;  "swat 
the  fly";  hide  the  public  drinking-cup; 
let  air  and  sunlight  into  the  tenements; 
make  playgrounds  for  city  children;  pas- 
teurize the  baby's  milk  —  these  are  all 
separate  steps  in  that  direction.  We  have 
learned  the  wisdom  of  all  these  and  more. 

(7)  There  are  other  things  that  we  know 
about  tuberculosis,  and  yet  others  that  we 
guess  —  but  we  do  not  know  the  name  of 
any  medicine  that  will  cure  the  disease. 
Of  nostrums  and  serums  we  have  nriany, 
from  Koch's  tuberculin  to  Friedmann's 
"turtle  serum,"  but  we  are  still  "forward- 
looking  men,"  expectantly  awaiting  that 
which  is  yet  below  the  horizon.  Nature 
and  common  sense,  assisted  by  the  physi- 
cian's treatment  of  this  or  that  distressing 
symptom,  are  all  that  we  can  now  rely 
upon  to  effect  positive  cures  "No 
medicinal  agents  have  any  special  or 
peculiar  action  upon  tuberculous  pro- 
cesses" is  the  discouraging  way  in  which 
one  of  our  most  famous  physicians  begins 
his  discussion  of  general  medical  treatment. 

But  tuberculosis  is  being  cured  every 
day  in  the  week,  just  the  same.  Sentence 
of  death  no  longer  follows  conviction  of 
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havkig  the  disease  —  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  "first  offense/'  The  words 
"hope"  and  "confidence/'  which  had 
been  stricken  out  of  the  consumptive's 
dictionary,  have  been  put  back  in  bold- 
faced type. 

We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
tuberculosis  bacillus  is  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion. Its  ultimate  downfall  is  as  certain 
as  was  that  of  Adrianople  or  Scutari  when 
the  strong  men  of  the  hills  shut  the 
Orientals  within  the  walls  and  cut  off  their 
supplies.  And  probably  many  of  us  will 
live  to  rejoice  in  the  day  of  final  triumph. 
Meanwhile,  we  can  only  keep  up  the  fight 
along  the  skirmish  line. 

The  cure  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
depends  about  as  much  upon  the  patient's 
fortitude  and  carefulness  as  upon  the  dis- 
ease itself.  Keep  vividly  in  mind  that  little 
crop  of  nodules  that  is  springing  up  in  the 
tissues  of  the  lungs;  if  the  nodules  can  be 
kept  from  breaking  down,  or  if  the  destruc- 
tive process  can  be  arrested  after  it  has  be- 
gun, the  disease  makes  no  great  headway; 
and  it  may  even  be  cured.  If  the  positive 
diagnosis  has  been  made  early,  before  the 
breathing  power  of  the  lungs  has  been 
impaired  and  before  the  walls  of  the 
smaller  blood  vessels  have  been  weakened, 
the  outlook  is  all  the  more  hopeful,  of 
course.  These  early  diagnoses  are  what 
the  tuberculosis  fighters  are  looking  for 
to^ay;  and  their  efforts  to  locate  the 
disease  in  chiklren  before  even  their  par- 
ents suspect  it  are  partly  responsible  for 
the  lowering  death-rate. 

To  effect  a  cure,  the  repair  processes 
must  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
sidious destruction;  in  other  words,  the 
supply  of  white  blood-cells  (the  protecting 
army)  must  be  increased  by  nutrition,  for 
the  blood  has  a  hard  job  before  it.  The 
patient's  recovery  depends  not  upon  some 
renowned  physician,  nor  upon  some  dis- 
tant climate,  nor  upon  some  unattainable 
serum,  but  upon  his  vitality  and  powers 
of  recuperation. 

He  need  not  go  out  of  his  own  county 
in  order  to  be  cured.  Some  climates  are 
better  than  others,  of  course  —  even  when 
you  are  trying  to  recover  from  the  measles 
or  whooping-cough;  but  climate  is  not 
half  so  important  as  environment  or  ele- 


vation. It  is  generally  accepted  that 
higher  altitudes  are  more  favorable  to 
recovery,  but  it  is  also  readily  admitted 
that  some  patients  recover  when  both 
climate  and  elevation  are  against  them. 

Nor  is  it  absolutdy  necessary  that  he 
go  to  a  distant  and  expensive  sanatorium. 
A  man  may  get  well  at  home,  just  as  a 
child  may  get  his  education  at  home. 
The  reason  that  it  is  advisable  for  him 
to  go  to  a  sanatorium  if  he  can,  is  found  in 
its  discipline  and  encouragement;  there  he 
will  be  required  to  do  the  things  that  are 
best  for  him  and  not  be  allowed  to  become 
careless  —  just  as  the  child  in  school  is 
required  to  come  up  with  the  lesson  day 
after  day,  regardless  of  enthusiasm  or 
lack  of  it. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  chief  necessities 
in  the  recovery  from  tuberculosis  is  abso- 
lute rest.  To  the  patient  at  home, 
"rest"  means  simply  stopping  work, 
sitting  around  the  house,  doing  little  odd 
jobs  that  temptingly  pop  up  their  heads, 
and  lying  down  only  when  he  feels  weary. 
But  in  the  sanatorium  —  in  some  of  them, 
at  least  —  "  rest"  means  to  go  to  bed  and 
stay  there.  The  inactivity  is  absolute, 
especially  if  there  be  any  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. The  physician  in  charge  does  all 
the  worrying  about  the  patient's  "lack 
of  exercise,"  for  he  knows  when  to  loosen 
the  tether. 

Good  food  —  that  is,  food  that  is 
chemically  right  and  that  can  be  as- 
similated in  quantities  —  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  rest.  It  is  a  part  of  the  sana- 
torium's business  to  see  that  the  patient 
gets  an  appetite,  one  way  or  another,  and 
then  feeds  it  with  reckless  disregard  of  the 
expense.  The  patient  looks  upon  this 
procedure  as  the  mere  satisfying  of  an 
appetite;  to  the  doctor  who  is  trying  to 
save  him,  this  shoveling  in  of  nutritious 
food  means  just  so  many  more  sand-bags 
piled  up  against  the  broken  walls  of  a 
levee  that  is  flooding  the  country.  The 
consumptive  must  eat  or  he  has  no  chance; 
and  to  make  him  eat  is  no  small  part  of 
the  sanatorium's  work.  The  average 
patient  in  the  early  stage  who  yields 
to  the  discipline  of  absolute  inactivity  and 
who  eats  according  to  the  regulations 
stands  a  fme  chance  to  get  ^11.       j 
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Another  thing  which  is  very  plentiful 
about  a  sanatorium  is  fresh  air,  and  that 
also  is  one  of  the  big  elements  in  recovery. 
The  weakened  lung  must  have  preferential 
treatment,  and  that  is  impossible  when 
every  breath  fills  it  with  impure  air; 
and  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  leaves 
the  blood-cells  in  poor  condition  to  arrest 
the  process  of  destruction.  Sanatorium 
patients  are  therefore  required  to  live  in 
the  open  and  generally  to  sleep  in  the  air 
—  not  occasionally,  but  all  the  time. 

The  three  biggest  elements  in  the  cure 
of  tuberculosis,  therefore,  can  all  be  had 
at  home  in  many  cases  —  rest,  nutritious 
food,  and  abundance  of  air.  But  the  pity 
of  it  is  that  thousands  of  those  who  need 
them  most  can  have  not  one  of  them. 
Absolute  rest  means  loss  of  income;  nutri- 
tious food  means  higher  cost  of  living 
fresh  air  means  removal.  If  the  head  of 
the  family  be  the  victim,  he  must  simply 
work  on  until  he  can  work  no  longer — 
at  the  same  time  inevitably  imperilling 
his  family  and  all  within  the  circle  of  his 
daily  life.  The  sanatorium  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  majority  of  the  afflicted,  be- 
cause most  of  them  are  expensive  — 
necessarily  so.  Only  a  public  institution 
or  one  generously  endowed  can  meet  the 
greatest  need  of  any  community.  In  its 
last  analysis,  therefore,  the  cure  of  in- 
dividual cases  of  tuberculosis  is  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents.  And  this  fact  alone 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  we  shall  never 
conquer  "the  White  Plague"  until  we  get 
some  kind  of  serum  that  will  cure  a  man 
without  taking  him  from  his  work. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  go  on  doing 
the  best  that  we  can  for  the  incurables  and 
giving  the  curables  their  best  chance  for 
life,  while  we  wait  for  that  which  is  to 
come.  Never  before,  in  the  history  of 
any  disease,  has  the  civilized  world  re- 
sponded, so  nobly  as  in  its  duty  to  the 
tuberculous  sufferers,  but  this  generous 
activity  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  anti- 
tuberculosis movement  of  our  own  time. 
To  prevent  the  infection  of  others  and  by 
the  same  sanitary  measures  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  spontaneous  cures  ^ — 
that  is  the  great  achievement  now  in  the 
process  of  accomplishment. 

The  number  of  organizations  now  at 


work  along  this  line  is  surprisingly  large. 
In  the  United  States  alone  there  are  niiore 
than  one  thousand  associations  which  fight 
the  disease  by  campaigns  of  education,  by 
investigations  and  reports  concerning  its 
prevalence,  by  actively  seeking  new  legislai- 
tion,  and  by  securing  provision  for  those 
already  stricken.  These  are  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  a  National 
Association  gives  impetus  to  others. 

To  this  great  force  which  has  set  itself 
to  educate  our  people  and  to  force  reforms 
where  they  cannot  be  secured  otherwise 
must  be  added  a  yet  larger  educational 
body  —  the  thousands  of  physicians  who 
are  ex-officio  fighters  of  tuberculosis.  In 
no  previous  age  has  the  physician  set 
himself  so  earnestly  to  prevent  disease; 
now  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  pill-doctor  and 
has  become  a  public  health  servant.  He 
is  like  a  man  sitting  on  the  limb  of  a  tree 
and  chopping  it  off  with  an  axe;  the  more 
successful  he  is  in  preventing  disease,  the 
smaller  his  number  of  patients  —  but  he 
goes  on  with  his  work  of  prevention  as 
though  he  were  being  paid  a  salary  for 
it.  He,  also,  as  well  as  his  brother  in  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  is  a  big 
element  in  the  fight. 

Detailed  history  of  legislation,  whether 
state  or  municipal,  is  not  edifying  to  the 
average  reader,  but  it  is  good  to  know  that 
the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  has  spread 
with  a  rapidity  that  is  fast  outstripping 
the  disease  itself.  Most  of  the  states  now 
have  well-equipped  sanatoria  for  .the  spe- 
cial care  of  the  tuberculous,  and  the  large 
cities  are  trying  to  provide  for  their  own. 
Twenty-eight  states  have  hospitals  in 
which  provision  is  made  for  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  and  most  of  them  have  also 
similar  institutions  for  their  criminal  and 
defective  populations.  These  also  are 
centres  of  control.  We  have,  there- 
fore, already  and  quickly  reached  the 
point  where  the  care  of  the  tuberculous  is 
recognized  as  a  pressing  public  duty. 

So  far  as  the  hospitals,  sanatoria,  and 
day-camps  are  concerned  there  were  only 
III  of  these  in  1905,  with  about  10,000 
beds;  to-day  it  would  be  conservative 
to  place  the  number  at  575,  with  accommo- 
dation for  nearly  40,000  patients.  And 
there  are  in  addition  about  four  hundred 
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dispensaries  for  the  special  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.  The  figures  include  reputable 
private  institutions  as  well  as  those  pro- 
vided by  state,  county,  and  municipality, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  draw  sharp  lines  of 
distinction  among  them.  The  three  states 
which  lead  are  Massachusetts,  with  about 
50  institutions  and  30  dispensaries;  New 
York,  with  about  90  institutions  and 
60  dispensaries;  and  Pennsylvania,  with 
about  30  institutions  and  124  dispensaries. 
Some  of  the  most  notable  of  these  are  the 
gifts  of  private  benevolence,  like  the  Henry 
Phipps  Institute,  at  Philadelphia,  recently 
dedicated.  It  was  a  fitting  tribute  at  the 
dedication  that  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania conferred  an  honorary degreenot  only 
upon  Mr.  Phipps  (whose  gift  of  )  1,000,000 
made  the  institution  possible)  but  also  upon 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Trudeau,  whose  work  at 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  has  been  so  far- 
reaching  as  to  deserve  national  recognition. 
While  the  frightful  mortality  is  being 
rapidly  lowered  by  these  beneficent  insti- 


tutions and  active  campaigners,  the  great 
hope  that  lures  us  on  is  that  of  a  cure  for 
the  disease  —  a  rapid,  unfailing  cure  for 
the  "incurables"  as  well  as  for  those  in  the 
hopeful  stages.  Again  and  again  it  has 
seemed  that  this  hope  had  been  realized 
—  and  the  pitiful  victims  have  grasped  at 
it  as  a  drowning  man  clutches  a  floating 
shingle.  That  hope  is  still  deferred,  like 
the  hope  of  a  cure  for  cancer,  but  we  are 
coming  nearer  every  day  to  the  fmal 
victory  over  both. 

Somewhere  patiently  works  the  man  — 
perhaps  in  some  great  laboratory  of 
research  like  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
perhaps  in  the  obscurity  of  his  own  private 
office  —  who  will  walk  modestly  into  a 
meeting  of  one  of  the  medical  associations 
and  read  a  report  which  will  electrify  the 
world.  And  when  this  happens,  he  will 
not  incorporate  himself  nor  patent  his  dis- 
covery but  will  place  it  at  the  disposal  of 
his  fellow-practitioners,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  his  honored  profession. 


AMUSING  AMERICA'S  MILLIONS 

THE    COLOSSAL    INDUSTRY   OF    SUPPLYING    A   NATION'S   DIVERSION    BY  MEANS  OF 

CIRCUSES,  CARNIVALS,  FAIRS,  THEATRES,  MOVING  PICTURES,  SPORTS,  AND 

"coney  islands"  —  A  BUSINESS  THAT  EMPLOYS  IMMENSE  SUMS  OF 

MONEY  AND  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE  —  SOME 

OF  THE  PICTURESQUE  PHASES  OF  THESE  ENTERPRISES 


BY 

DANA  GATLIN 


IT  HAS  been  roughly  estimated  that  10 
per  cent,  of  us,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  keep  busy  and  earn 
our  living  by  amusing  the  other  90 
per  cent.  This  10  per  cent,  includes 
those  who  do  the  actual  work  of  amusing: 
singers  in  grand  opera,  light  opera,  concert; 
actors  in  the  "legitimate"  theatres,  in 
vaudeville,  in  burlesque,  in  small  shows; 
performers  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  innumerable  circuses,  carnivals,  street 
fairs;  baseball  players,  football  players, 
basketball  players,  automobile  racers, 
aviators,  boxers,  innumerable  exponents 


of    innumerable    forms    of    professional 
athletics  and  professional  sports. 

It  includes  also  the  people  who  promote 
these  amusements;  who  incorporate  com- 
panies and  manufacture  devices  to  be  used 
in  amusing  —  film  companies  with  armies 
of  employees  in  the  moving  picture  field, 
for  example;  the  people  in  their  large 
office  forces;  the  people  who  manage  and 
direct  theatres,  amusement  parks,  race 
courses,  athletic  fields,  etc.;  stage  hands, 
mechanicians,  electricians,  and  employees 
in  countless  other  ramifications  of  the 
general  business  of  amusement.        , 
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It  includes  those  who  originate  schemes 
of  entertainment,  those  who  finance  them, 
those  who  manage  them,  those  who 
execute  them,  those  press-agents,  advance 
men,  sign-painters,  "  spielers,"  "  bankers," 
etc.,  who  advertise  them  and  draw  the 
attention  of  the  rest  of  us  —  the  patrons 
who  comprise  the  other  90  per  cent. 

This  gigantic  business  has  made  "house- 
hold words  "  of  the  names  of  its  leaders. 
Such  men  as  Charles  Frohman,  in  the  thea- 
tre, Connie  Mack  in  baseball,  Maurice 
Grau  in  opera,  and  George  C.  Tilyou  in 
amusement  parks,  are  as  well  known  as 
Senators  and  Presidents. 

There  is  no  other  public  in  the  world  for 
the  amusement  purveyor  like  the  American 
public  —  because  there  is  no  other  public 
in  the  world  that  is  so  prosperous.  Scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  hundreds 
of  cities  of  less  than  150,000  inhabi- 
tants support  from  three  to  six  "first- 
class  attractions"  a  week:  vaudeville 
houses  in  which  the  best  acts  are  shown, 
motion  picture  theatres  that  use  the  newest 
and  best  films,  amusement  parks  that  are 
kept  up-to-date  in  every  respect;  demand- 
ing, getting,  and  paying  for  the  best  to  be 
had  in  every  kind  of  amusement. 

Baseball  is  perhaps  the  cleanest  and 
most  popular  American  amusement.  Its 
vogue  began  when  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding 
and  others  cleansed  it  of  its  rowdyism 
and  its  gambling  element  and  put  it  on  a 
business  basis.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
invested  in  its  paraphernalia  of  parks, 
uniforms,  and  equipment,  and  other  mil- 
lions in  gate  receipts  flow  yearly  into 
the  pockets  of  the  business  men  who 
finance  the  sport  and  profit  from  it. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gumpertz,  who  has  proved 
how  visitors  can  be  drawn  to  Dreamland, 
says  that,  just  as  there  is  a  "missing  Hnk" 
in  the  human  family,  so  there  is  a  missing 
link  in  the  amusement  game,  and  that  its 
name  is  "novelty".  When  the  balloon 
was  new  it  was  widely  advertised  and  drew 
widely.  But  attention  was  so  caught  by 
the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  landing 
that  the  merits  of  the  flight  were  obscured 
and  the  public  soon  lost  interest.  The 
same  fate  has  befallen  the  aeroplane.  The 
difficulty  closest  at  hand  made  the  greatest 
impression  on  the  spectator,  and  he  quickly 


lost  interest  in  seeing  what  seemed  to  be 
unsuccessful  flights.  Aviation,  in  fact,  has 
already  come  and  gone  as  a  spectacle  of 
public  interest.  It  came  as  a  commercial 
proposition.  The  men  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  aeroplane  contracted 
to  give  public  exhibitions  to  make  money 
with  which  to  carry  on  experiments  to 
develop  the  art  of  flying.  The  "novelty" 
drew  big  crowds,  and  the  aviators  com- 
manded big  pay.  But  the  spectators 
picked  flaws  in  the  performances;  then  they 
saw  no  improvement,  no  development; 
they  ceased  flocking  to  exhibitions.  Two 
years  ago  aviation  was  the  biggest  of  park 
attractions;  this  season  the  Wright  and 
Curtiss  companies  and  many  other  of  the 
leading  concerns  are  not  going  to  give  any 
public  exhibitions  at  all.  They  cannot  get 
prices  big  enough  to  make  them  pay. 

Probably  the  most  spectacular  novelty 
in  aviation  was  Calbraith  P.  Rodgers's 
transcontinental  flight  from  New  York 
to  Pasadena,  in  1911.  That  flight  was 
financed  by  a  great  packing  company  of 
Chicago  to  advertise  a  new  soda  foun- 
tain drink,  and  it  drew  enormous  crowds 
of  people  at  every  one  of  the  many 
landing  places,  presumably  repaying  Mr. 
Rodgers's  backers  for  the  outlay  of 
probably  $100,000  that  they  made  to 
make  it  possible.  But  Mr.  Rodgers  was 
killed  in  an  accident  a  few  weeks  later  — 
and  in  any  event,  his  achievement  would 
not  again  be  a  "novelty"  in  the  amusement 
sense  of  the  word.  Probably  the  last  great 
novelty  of  that  sort  in  aviation  will  be 
the  flight  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but 
even  with  Lx)rd  Northcliffe's  prize  of 
$50,000  the  winner  will  probably  not  make 
a  profit  on  his  feat. 

But  the  circus,  though  it  sometimes 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  only  the  "  same  old 
things,"  lives  on  and  on  —  largely  by 
striving,  earnestly  and  continuously,  for 
something  new  to  show  the  people. 
Aaron  Turner,  called  the  father  of  the 
American  circus,  introduced  the  leather 
rhinoceros  as  an  exhibit.  P.  T.  Bamum 
and  Adam  Forepaugh  cornered  the  ele- 
phant market;  and  Mr.  Forepaugh  origina- 
ted the  act  of  "the  man  fired  from  the 
cannon."  Crocket  rode  in  the  open  air 
in  a  circus  parade  with^  loose  Jion  at  his 
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feet.    W.  W.  Cole  successfully  tried  giants 
and  balloon  weddings. 

The  very  size  and  the  bewildering 
variety  of  attractions  of  circuses  are,  how- 
ever, in  themselves  an  almost  unfailing 
novelty.  No  spectator  of  a  "three-ring 
shoV  can  by  any  possibility  see  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  performance  of  the  dozens 
of  clowns,  trapeze  performers,  horseback 
riders,  bicyclists,  acrobats,  and  other 
actors  in  the  kaleidoscopic  maze  of  motion 
and  color  that  make  up  a  modem  circus. 
Most  people  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
attend  a  performance  more  than  once  a 
year,  and  probably  very  few  people  see 
a  circus  once  in  five  years.  Hence  the 
novelty  of  the  performance  is  renewed  by 
time.  The  menagerie,  too,  makes  a  per- 
manent appeal  to  the  public,  and  probably 
would  do  so  largely  independent  of  the 
circus,  as  the  steady  popularity  of  the 
"zoo"  in  nearly  every  large  dty  tends  to 
prove.  And  the  crowd  itself  is  a  novelty 
the  attraction  of  which  never  loses  its 
interest  to  a  gregarious  people. 

"Buffalo  Bill"  devised  one  of  the 
greatest  novelties  of  the  circus  business 
when  he  developed  the  "Wild  West 
Shaw."  Various  elements  of  frontier  life, 
picturesque,  thrilling,  and  dramatic,  more 
or  less  true  to  reality,  were  borrowed  by 
him  and  translated  into  forms  of  stage 
production.  Cowboys  in  prairie  regalia, 
originally  from  the  ranges  of  the  plains, 
were  utilized  to  show  to  delighted,  wild- 
eyed,  and  nerve-tingling  spectators  the 
excitement  and  peril  of  the  "  round-up  " 
and  of  "  broncho  busting."  Frontier  life 
in  the  early  days,  when  the  Indians  were 
a  dreaded  peril,  was  realistically  depicted 
with  the  aid  of  real  Indians  in  war-paint 
and  buckskin. 

The  original  Wild  West  show  has  been 
modified  for  local  consumption  in  the  West 
itself,  where  several  troupes  of  cowboys 
make  a  circuit  of  the  state  and  county 
agricultural  fairs  and  give  exhibitions  in 
riding,  in  breaking  horses,  and  in  "  throwing 
the  rope"  before  the  trotting  and  saddle 
races  begin.  At  Pendleton,  Ore.,  an  annual 
"round-up"  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to 
this  class  of  performance,  and  it  invaria- 
bly attracts  visitors  from  many  parts  of 
the  United  States. 


Striving  after  "novelties"  has  been  the 
history  of  success  of  circus  folk;  and  it  has 
been  the  history  of  the  success  of  carnival 
folk.  The  carnival  —  with  its  great  ramifi- 
cation, the  street  fair  —  has  of  late  years 
run  a  close  second  to  the  old-time  circus  for 
popularity.  The  carnival  business  is  not 
much  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
but,  going  as  it  does  into  towns  of  all  sizes, 
into  all  comers  of  the  country,  and  so  com- 
posed that  it  can  continually  add  new 
attractions,  it  has  become  quickly  and 
widely  popular.  After  its  first  success  its 
popularity  fell  off  for  awhile,  because 
unscrupulous  men  got  into  the  business. 
They  sent  faked  outfits  through  the 
country,  generally  carrying  along  gangs  of 
pickpockets  and  crooks,  as  in  the  old 
"shell  game"  days  of  the  circus;  and  th<: 
whole  scheme  fell  into  disrepute  and  the 
outfits  were  not  allowed  to  come  into 
decent  towns.  The  best  carnival  managers, 
however,  "stuck  it  out,"  trying  to 
convince  people  that  their  concerns  were 
free  from  graft  and  that  they  were  trying 
only  to  furnish  amusement.  They  suc- 
ceeded, and  now  the  carnivals  and  street 
fairs  are  big  items  in  the  list  of  national 
amusements.  They  often  work  in  con- 
junction with  local  organizations,  dividing 
the  profits  with  the  town  fire  department, 
perhaps,  or  with  the  Elks,  or  with  the  park 
committee— the  carnival  men  simply  brings 
ing  their  show  in,  and  the  local  organi- 
zation doing  the  advertising.  The  carni- 
val men  are  proud  of  their  shows.  They 
say  that  their  success  is  based  on  cleanliness 
and  intolerance  of  "graft."  They  travel 
with  a  string  of  concessions  gathered  into 
one  company,  including  a  little  of  every- 
thing from  grand  opera  to  acrobats. 
Some  own  their  own  trains;  and  they  do  a 
profitable  business  from  May  to  October, 
often  running  longer  seasons  down  into 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  and  into 
Mexico.  And  all  the  towns  that  they 
visit  welcome  them. 

Every  carnival  or  street  fair  has  at  least 
one  or  two  big  free  shows,  with  good 
attractions,  to  draw  crowds.  This  is  its 
particular  development  of  the  "ballyhoo". 
A  ballyhoo  is  anything  that  is  devised  and 
effective  to  draw  crowds  —  the  steam 
calliope,  the  serpentine  dance  in  front  of 
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the  tent,  the  high  jump  an  hour  before 
the  regular  performance,  the  "spieler"  of 
the  various  individual  shows.  The  bally- 
hoo is  an  important  part  of  every  show. 
The  crowd  it  gathers  is  the  prey  of  the 
"spieler",  whose  stock-in-trade  consists 
of  a  clear,  resonant  voice,  good  humor, 
and  "personality."  He  must  draw  his 
first  man  to  look  and  listen.  He  must 
draw  a  second,  a  third,  hold  them  and  those 
that  come  after,  watch  them  narrowly, 
size  them  up,  play  on  their  various  evident 
weaknesses,  get  personal,  follow-up  smiles 
and  frowns,  grasp  every  little  passing 
incident  for  possible  material,  all  the  time 
holding  each  one  and  holding  all.  And  all 
the  time  he  himself  must  display  no  trace 
of  ill  nature,  no  matter  what  the  provoca- 
tion. His  art  is  delicately  adjusted  to  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  and  to  the 
necessities  of  the  box-office  that  depends 
upon  him  to  get  the  crowd  inside  the  door. 

The  most  widely  disseminated  amuse- 
ment of  the  people,  to-day,  and  the 
amusement  that  makes  the  widest  appeal 
and  that  is  available  through  ail  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  is  the  moving  picture. 
The  antithesis  of  all  these  points  is 
embodied  in  Grand  Opera,  which  is 
restricted  to  a  very  few  large  cities  and 
appeals  to  only  two  or  three  well  defined 
groups  of  patronage  —  the  fashionable  or 
would-be  fashionable  subscribers,  the 
professional  musical  class,  and  the  true 
music  lovers,  largely  of  foreign  extraction, 
who  throng  to  the  cheap  gallery  seats. 
That  is,  comparatively  cheap  gallery 
seats;  for  nothing  about  Grand  Opera  is 
cheap.  Grand  Opera  is,  without  a  shadow 
of  competition,  the  most  expensive  amuse- 
ment of  the  people,  and  in  its  every 
department  it  commands  the  interpassage 
of  huge  sums  of  money.  The  singers 
receive  colossal  salaries;  the  productions 
are  staged  at  great  expense;  and  the 
boxes  and  seats  are  sold  for  tremendous 
amounts. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  New  York  City 
had  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half 
and  only  five  theatres,  the  standards  for 
which  were  set  by  Shakesp)eare,  the  drama- 
tist, and  Edwin  Booth,  the  actor.  To-day, 
New  York  has  a  population  of  five  millions, 


and  125  theatres,  besides  800  houses 
devoted  to  showing  moving  pictures. 
The  "legitimate"  theatre  is  now  a  gigantic 
commercial  proposition.  But  the  moYing 
picture  shows,  in  far  less  time,  have  become 
prodigious  rivals  for  their  patronage  of  the 
public.  To-day  there  are  18,000  moving 
picture  theatres  operating  in  the  Unted 
States,  each  showing  to  an  average  of 
500  persons  a  day. 

The  people  who  used  to  patronize  cheap 
melodrama  of  the  Al  Woods  type  did  not 
always  do  it  because  they  liked  "  blood  and 
thunder",  but  because  it  was  all  they  could 
get  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  cents,  and 
because  it  as  all  that  would  come  to  their 
little,  remote  towns.  Now,  for  the  same 
price,  they  can  take  a  trip  to  India  or  see 
the  workings  of  the  Panama  Canal  con- 
struction in  natural  colors,  watch  wild 
animal  hunts  in  Africa,  help  explore  the 
Polar  regions,  go  all  around  the  world  — 
they  who  a  few  years  ago  could  never  have 
hoped  to  see  things  as  they  actually  are 
five  hundred  miles  away  from  home.  And 
what  they  see  is  true  to  reality.  In  addi- 
tion, they  can  have  as  much  as  they  like 
of  comedies,  love  stories,  plays  of  all  sorts, 
all  acted  by  actors  of  recognized  capability. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  the  moving  picture 
was  controlled  by  what  was  known  as  the 
"trust".  This  organization  was  the 
Motion  Picture  Patents  G>mpany,  and 
was  made  up  of  the  following  licensed 
manufacturers:  Biograph  Company, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Essanay  Film 
Manufacturing  Company,  Kalem  Com- 
pany, George  Kleine,  Lubin  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  G.  Melies,  Pathe  Frfires, 
Selig  Polyscope  Company,  GaunK)nt,  and 
the  Vitagraph  Company. 

Complaints  soon  arose  that  the  "trust" 
was  eliminating  most  of  the  "exchanges" 
to  which  it  would  sell,  and  that  the  exhibi- 
tors had  to  patronize  it  exclusively  to  get 
the  films  with  which  to  stay  in  business. 
Two  years  later,  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Patents  Company,  devel- 
oped the  General  Film  Company  which 
almost  at  once  absorbed  all  the  licensed 
exchanges  in  the  country  except  one;  and 
all  manufacturers,  including  those  not 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  "  trust, "  had  to 
deal  with  exhibitors  tbi;ough  its  medium. 
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AN   AMUSEMENT   PARK 
A    POPULAR   PLEASURE-GROUND^   IN    WHICH   THE   COMBINATION-OF-CONCESSIONS   TYPE    OF  SHOW    BUSINESS   IS 

CARRIED  TO  A  HIGH  STATE  OF  PERFECTION 


So,  in  an  effort  to  get  an  equal  chance 
at  the  profits,  the  independent  manufac- 
turers combined  into  the  Motion  Picture 
Distributing  and  Sales  Company.  Gradu- 
ally but  surely  they  built  up  a  trade,  some 
of  the  individuals  conducting  their  own  ex- 
changes, some  combining  and  forming  new 
exchanges,  all  in  opposition  to  the  licensed 
exchanges  of  the  "trust."  Dissensions 
arose  in  this  new  group,-  however,  and  now 
there  are  two  factions  of  independents, 
the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  and  the 
Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Company. 
To  show  how  favorably  these  factions 
compare  in  strength  with  the  original 
"trust",  the  concerns  composing  them  are 
enumerated.  In  the  Mutual  Film  Cor- 
poration are  the  American  Film  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Kaybee  Motion  Picture 
Company,  Keystone  Film  Company, 
Thanhouser  Cx)mpany,  Reliance  Company, 
Majestic  Motion  Picture  Company,  and 
the  Broncho  Motion  Picture  Company. 
In  the  Universal  Film  Manufacturing 
Company  are  the   Imp   Film   Company, 


Bison  Film  Company,  Powers  Film  Com- 
pany, Victor  Film  Company,  Rex  Com- 
pany, Crystal  Film  Company,  Eclair  Film 
Company,  Frontier  Film  Company,  Nestor 
Film  Company,  Gem  Film  Company,  and 
the  Champion  Film  Company.  These 
independent  manufacturers  are  able  to 
market  with  the  exhibitors  through  ex- 
changes controlled  by  themselves.  The 
three  factions  form  a  huge  industry,  cap- 
italized at  millions  of  dollars. 

Some  years  ago  amusement  parks  were 
informal  picnic  grounds  and  in  great 
popular  favor.  Then,  as  more  sensational 
forms  of  amusement  were  devised,  interest 
in  them  declined.  "Novelty"  after 
"  novelty"  built  up  the  open-park  business, 
scenic  railways,  roller  coasters,  thrillers 
every  one  more  daring  than  the  last; 
stupendous  Luna  Park  and  Dreamland  at 
Coney  Island,  and  their  imitators  the 
country  over.  When,  with  his  marvelous 
imagination,  Mr.  Fred.  Thompson,  fresh 
from  working  out  spectacular  effects  on 
a    stupendous    scale    in    the    huge    New 
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York  Hippodrome,  and  soon  after  starting  a 
new  era  of  outdoor  spectacular  production 
with  his  "Trip  to  the  Moon"  at  Buffalo, 
conceived  the  idea  of  lumping  together 
all  the  little,  cheap  concessions  strung 
out  along  Coney  Island  and  enclosing 
them,  with  one  admission  entrance,  he 
pushed  his  new  era  along  magically. 
Inside  his  enclosure  he  displayed  "novel- 
ties" and  spectacles  to  which  only  the  sky 
need  be  the  limit,  no  longer  hampered 
by  the  confines  of  the  Hippodrome. 

Other  men  throughout  the  country 
eagerly  snatched  at  the  idea.  The  crowds 
flocked  to  these  places,  of  course;  and 
breweries  and  street  railways  scrambled  to 
supply  the  demand.  Fortunes  were  made, 
but  many  have  been  lost  the  last  season  or 


so.  The  promoters  have  complained 
about  the  fickle  taste  of  the  public;  but  the 
answer  has  been  made  that  the  fault  was 
the  promoters'  own,  that  they  were  too 
greedy.  Many  amusement  parks  that 
were  owned  by  railway  companies,  urban 
and  suburban  and  inter-urban,  suffered 
because  the  railway  service  was  so  poorthat 
patrons  began  to  balance  it  against  the 
pleasures  and  surprises  of  the  parks.  Now, 
already,  ownership  is  beginning  to  change; 
citizens'  committees  are  taking  over  the 
parks,  improving  railroad  facilities,  and 
aiming  to  maintain  a  solid,  organized 
institution  of  recreation  and  amusement 
which  will  hold  after  "novelty"  has  gone. 
Of  course,  there  is  an  element  which 
must  have  dance  halls,  hurdy-gurdies,  and 


THE    PAY   STREAK       AT  THE   ALASKA-YUKON    EXPOSITION 
A  TYPICAL  AMUSEMENT  QUARTER  OF  A  WORLD'S  FAIR,  THRONGED  WITH  THE  FAKIRS  AND  SHOWMEN  WHO  GAIN 
THEIR  LIVELIHOOD  FROM  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  HOLIDAY-MAKERS  TO  BE   DIVERTED 
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electric  lights  by  the  myriad.  To  this 
element  these  things  spell  amusement;  but 
it  is  not  the  element  that  will  bring  endur- 
ing profit  to  park  managers.  So  now, 
though  most  parks  through  the  country 
display  such  shows  as  mysterious  mechani- 
cal devices,  riding  devices,  carousels,  and 
concessionaire  attractions,  much  attention 
is  being  paid  to  athletic  fields,  swimming 
pools,  bathing  beaches,  ice  ponds  in  winter, 
and  shooting  galleries. 

The  environs  of  New  York  seem  to  make 
a  class  for  themselves  in  regard  to  amuse- 
ment parks.  For,  whereas  through  the 
country  approximately  the  same  route  has 
been  covered  in  the  evolution  of  the  picnic 
ground  into  the  hysterical  spectacle  and 
on  into  an  organized  recreation  centre. 
New  York  appears  unable  to  combine 
attractions  such  as  draw  the  following 
boasted  by  parks  in  other  communities. 
In  New  York  it  is  Coney  Island  or  nothing; 
parks  that  have  been  fitted  up  at  great 
expense  to  make  an  appeal  to  what  is 
termed  "the  better  class  of  people"  have 


generally  lost  money  and  have  never  made 
any.  The  old  Glen  Island  Park,  across 
the  stream  from  New  Rochelle,  illus- 
trates this  point.  Laid  out,  as  one 
admirer  contends,  something  like  the 
original  Garden  of  Eden,  with  its  pavilions 
and  zoological  gardens,  it  made  a  million 
dollars  for  John  H.  Starin  in  the  old 
days.  Then  came  the  sensational  success 
of  Coney  Island,  and  Glen  Island  Park  was 
outfitted  with  electric  lights,  dance  halls, 
and  all  the  up-to-date  "  novelties. "  But  it 
failed.  It  was  neither  the  one  thing  nor 
the  other.  Attempting  to  draw  "the 
better  class  of  people"  to  its  views  of  the 
Sound,  the  trees,  shore  dinners,  and  clam 
bakes,  it  found  that  "the  better  class  of 
people"  preferred,  when  it  did  go  to  amuse- 
ment parks,  to  make  a  sort  of  "  slumming 
expedition"  to  Coney  Island. 

There  is  a  large  and  ever-increasing 
number  of  amusement  parks  through  the 
country,  however,  which  draw  steadily 
from  all  classes  of  people.  They  are 
becoming    well-organized,     and     present 


A       BIG    LEAGUE       GAME   OF    BASEBALL 
BASEBALL  HAS  BECOME,  LARGELY    DURING   THE    LAST  TEN    YEARS,  PROBABLY   THE    CLEANEST    OF    ALL  PRO- 
FESSIONAL SPORTS  AND  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AMERICAN  DIVERSION 
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A  BASEBALL  CROWD  ON  THE  "BLEACHERS" 

THE  INVESTMENT  IN  BASEBALL  GROUNDS,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  HIGHLY  PAID  PLAYERS  AMOUNTS  TO 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  AND  EARNS  A  GOOD  PROFIT  FROM  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
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really  extraordinary 
attractions  besides 
their  "novelties." 
Willow  Grove  Park, 
in  Philadelphia,  for 
example  —  and,  by 
the  way,  this  is  gen- 
erally considered  the 
largest  and  most  im- 
portant park  in  the 
country  —  presents 
regularly  such  free 
attractions  as  Theo- 
dore Thomas's  or- 
chestra, and  Sousa's 
and  Innes's  bands. 
There  the  patrons 
can  sit  and  listen  to 
the  country's  best 
music  and  watch 
soft  electric  lights 
play  over  the  lake 
to  the  left  — that 
is,  if  you  call  visi- 
tors who  are  re- 
quired  to  pay 
nothing  "patrons." 
Willow  Grove  Park 
is  not  a  great  money- 
maker, but   it  pays 


A    PARACHUTE   JUMP 

ONE    OF   THE    OLDEST    AND    MOST    POPULAR    PER- 
FORMANCES  AT   COUNTY    FAIRS 
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its  way  and  rests  on 
what  appears  to  be 
a  substantial,  per- 
manent foundation. 
The  amusement 
park  is  an  American 
creation.  Until  very 
recently  it  was  un- 
known in  Europe, 
and  has  developed  in 
this  country  only 
within  the  last 
twenty  years.  No 
one  can  claim  to 
have  invented  it,  as 
it  has  grown  up  in 
various  styles  in  var- 
ious places  from 
various  causes  — 
bringing  forth  free 
parks,  pay  parks, 
street  railway  parks, 
beach  resorts,  excur- 
sion resorts,  "  zoos, " 
concert  gardens,  and 
"white  cities." 
From  1904  to  1907 
there  was  a  hysteria 
of  park  promotion, 
followed    by    a 


AN   OLD-FASHIONED  COUNTY   FAIR 
A   CURIOUS  MIXTURE   OF   AGRICULTURAL   EXHIBITIONS,   COMPETITIVE   SPORTS,    AND  TRAVELING   SHOWS    THAT 
RETAINS  ITS  POPULARITY  AND  THAT  IS  GROWING  IN  SERIOUS  WORTH  AND  IN  THE  QUALITY  OF  ITS    DIVERSIONS 
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A   CIRCUS   FAMILY 

THE  MOTHER  A  BAREBACK  RIDER  AND  THE  FATHER  A  CLOWN,  TWO  OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR  TYPES  OF  PERFORMERS 
IN   PROBABLY  THE  MOST  DISTINCTIVELY  AMERICAN   AMUSEMENT   BUSINESS 


panic.  Since  then  the  business  has  been 
gradually  settling  down,  so  that  the  parks 
that  weathered  the  storm  are  the  ones  that 
have  been  accepted  by  amusement  men  as 
embodying  the  elements  that  make  most 
for  permanence  and  profit.  And  this  has 
sounded  the  knell  of  the  once  triumphant 
White  City  or  Midway  —  such  as  Dream- 
land at  Coney  Island;  for  it  has  appeared 
that  "novelties'*  alone  could  not  hold. 
To-day  the  "novelties"  are  still  present; 


but  just  as  evident  are  the  things  which 
give  title  to  the  name  of  park  —  trees, 
grass,  lakes,  playgrounds,  athletic  fields, 
etc.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  —  certain 
metropolitan  revel-places  such  as  Coney 
Island,  and  Revere  Beach  at  Boston  — 
hold  because  they  rely  on  such  huge  crowds 
that  they  can  afford  to  keep  on  inventing 
"novelties"  enough  to  attract  the  public, 
regardless  of  expense. 

Euclid  Beach,  in  Cleveland,  sells  only 


OUTSIDE       THE    BIG    SHOW 

CIRCUS  DAY  IS  A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTION  AND  THE  CIRCUS  BUSINESS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  HIGHLY  ORGANIZED, 
AS  WELL  AS  ONE  OF  THE   VERY   PROFITABLE,   AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  AMUSEMENT  INDUSTRIES 
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one  kind  of  ticket, 
which  is  good  for  all 
attractions  —  one 
five-cent  ticket  buy- 
ing eithersoda  water, 
a  dance,  popcorn,  or 
a  circle-swing  ride. 
These  tickets  are 
sold  in  booths  all 
over  the  grounds, 
and  are  said  to  make 
patrons  spend  more 
money  than  any 
other  arrangement 
has  ever  accomp- 
lished. The  Hum- 
phrey Brothers,  who 
own  Euclid  Park, 
started  a  few  years 
ago  selling  popcorn 
from  a  street  cart  in 
Cleveland.  They  prospered  enough  to 
buy  a  popcorn  concession  in  Euclid  Park 
and  did  so  well  that,  when  the  park  ran 
down  financially,  they  were  asked  to 
undertake  the  management  and  rehabili- 
tate it.  Their  scheme  was  to  own  and 
operate  personally  all  the  attractions  in 
the  park,  a  plan  which  succeeded  with 
them  as  it  did  with  Thompson  and  Dundy 
at  Coney.  The  Humphreys  have  several 
coasters  and  rides  in  their  park  which  earn 


THE       NIGGER-BABY       SIDESHOW 

A  POPULAR  TARGET  AND  A  SOURCE  OF  INCOME  TO  A 
WHOLE  CLASS  OF  CIRCUS  PERFORMERS 


them  from  $30,000 
to  $50,000  in  a  season. 
County  fairs  and 
state  fairs  are  other 
phases  of  the  amuse- 
ment business  that 
have  become  per- 
manent and  powerful 
because  they  are 
based  on  educational 
and  patriotic  aims. 
With  the  growth  in 
national  agricultural 
knowledge  and  out- 
put has  grown  the 
agricultural  fair.  In 
1809  the  first  agri- 
cultural fair  was 
held  at  Georgetown, 
D.  C.  To-day  there 
is,  in  a  dozen  fair 
grounds,  an  average  property  valuation 
of  a  million  dollars.  Manufacturers  of 
various  kinds  of  farming  devices  are  glad 
of  the  opportunity  these  fairs  give  to  dis- 
play and  explain  their  contrivances  per- 
sonally to  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
especially  of  the  West.  Thus  the  fairs 
have  become  a  great  commercial  medium. 
President  McKinley  once  said  that  fairs 
mark  progress;  and  they  unquestionably 
direct     progress.    The     people    of    vast 


LOADING    PART  OF   THE   MENAGERIE   ON    A   TRAIN 
THE   INVESTMEMT   IN   ANIMALS   ALONE    IS    ENOUGH   TO   MAKE   THE   CIRCUS  ONE  OF  THE   MOST  CONSIDERABLE 

PARTS   OF  THE   AMUSEMENT    BUSINESS 
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AUDIENCE    LEAVING  THE   METROPOLITAN   OPERA   HOUSE 

IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.      GRAND  OPERA  IS  PROBABLY  THE  MOST  COSTLY  OF  ALL  DIVERSIONS  IN  PROPORTION  TO  THE 
NUMBER  OF   PEOPLE    WHO  CAN    POSSIBLY    PATRONIZE   IT 


SEATS   FOR   SIX  THOUSAND 

A  PARTIAL  VIEW  OF  THE    INTERIOR  OF  THE   HIPPODROME,    IN   NEW   YORK   CITY,    WHICH    EXPLOITS   A    HIGHLY 
SPECIALIZED  TYPE  OF  SPECTACULAR  PLAYS  THAT  ARE  MOUNTED  ON  A  SCALE  OF   EXTRAORDINARY  SIZE 
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communities  get  together,  see  what  others 
are  doing,  exchange  ideas,  are  approached 
by  agents  from  the  outside  world,  and  lay 
themselves  open  to  demonstration,  and, 
the  whole  time,  consider  that  they  are 
enjoying  the  big  pleasure  time  of  their 
year.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  fair, 
state  or  county,  is  a  permanent  institution. 

Though  the  various  exhibits  of  stock, 
poultry,  agriculture,  machinery,  etc.,  are 
undoubtedly  of  first  interest  at  fairs,  the 
people  expect  and  see  that  they  get,  on 
such  gala  occasions,  some  entertainment  of 
a  different  order.  Undesirable  shows  are 
now  rigidly  excluded,  and  even  the  fat 
lady  and  the  midgut  do  not  find  such 
camping  grounds  longer  ^profitable.  Good 
animal ,  shows,  acrobatic  performances, 
moving  pictures,  panoramic  views,  model 
cities,  and  clean  carnival  companies  are 
among  the  attractions  that  find  general 
approval  as  sources  of  entertainment,  and 
the  eternally  indispensable  merry-go- 
round  and  newer  model  playgrounds  for 
the  children  always  find  a  welcome. 

In  connection  with  fairs,  wealthy  horse 
breeders  often  find  a  field  of  interest  in 
horse  shows.  For  many  years  Whitelaw 
Reid  and  Orlando  Harriman  were  exhibi- 
tors at  the  shows  held  in  connection  with 
the  fairs  of  their  localities;  and  many  other 
equally  prominent  names  might  be  cited. 
Needless  to  say,  these  shows  interest  many 
spectators  not  "in  society.'* 


Often  fairs  are  visited,  in  circuits,  by 
automobile  racers.  But  a  fair  is  not 
always  necessary  to  attract  this  daredevil 
type  of  entertainer.  Any  town  that  can 
boast  an  "automobile  club,"  however 
small  and  unpretentious,  is  likely  to  be 
visited,  any  time  in  season,  by  automobile 
racers  promising  some  hair-raising  sport. 
A  fair  profit  is  guaranteed  to  the  perfor- 
mers. Automobile  races  on  beaches  and 
on  circular  tracks  are  very  popular,  despite 
the  danger  and  the  frequent  casualties. 
Indeed,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  immi- 
nence and  likelihood  of  disaster  that  have 
ntade  this  variety  of  sport  so  popular. 
No  other  sport  has  drawn  spectators 
from  greater  distances  or  in  greater 
multitudes  than  the  big  raCes  such  as 
those  for  the  Vanderbilt  Cup,  on  Long 
Island,  and  those  that  are  now  held  at 
Indianapolis  and  Savannah. 

Altogether,  our  amusements  are  a  vast 
and  varied  industry,  employing  millions 
of  capital  and  the  time  and  skill  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people.  As  a  busi- 
ness they  are  worthy  of  the  respect  that 
their  size  and  universal  appeal  have 
earned  them.  On  other  grounds,  we  may 
well  be  hopeful  of  them,  for  with  few 
exceptions  they  tend  to  be  cleaner,  more 
wholesome,  more  truly  recreative,  and 
more  genuinely  representative  of  the 
natural  appetite  of  a  healthy-minded 
people  for  innocent  and  helpful  diversion 


PART  OF    A    "wild    WEST"    SHOW 
'holding-up  the  stage,"  one  of  the  most  popular  spectacles  in  the  type  of  performance  in  which 

"buffalo  bill"  (col.  WILLIAM  F.  CODY)  WAS  THE  PIONEER 
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NEW    ENGLAND   WAKING  UP   TO   WHAT   TRUE    COOPERATION    WILL    DO    FOR    BOTH 

PRODUCERS  AND  CONSUMERS  —  THE  BASIC  IDEA  OF  DEMOCRACY 

APPLIED  TO  EVERYDAY  LIFE 


BY 


B 


HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER 


USINESS  called  me  to  Attle- 
boro,  Mass.  I  descended  the 
steps  of  the  railroad  station  into 
a  town  as 


new  to  me 
as  was  San  Salvador 
to  Columbus.  There 
was  a  half  hour  for 
Fate  to  fill  —  since  I 
learned  I  was  but 
twenty-five  minutes 
away  from  an  ap- 
pointment an  hour 
later.  I  looked  about. 

Two  men  came  out 
of  a  shop  just  ahead, 
which  bore  the  un- 
usual legend,  "Co- 
operative Store." 
One,  in  cap  and 
butcher's  apron,  bent 
down  to  chalk  up  on 
a  side-walk  black- 
board the  alluring 
quotations  for  that 
day  of  veal  and 
legs  of  lamb. 

On  the  principle 
of  selecting  an   un- 


SAVING    lO    PER   CENT. 
ONE  OF  THE    TWENTY-SEVEN    COOPERATIVE    STORES 
IN  NEW    ENGLAND   THAT     REDUCE    THEIR   CUSTOMERS* 
LIVING   COSTS  ALTOGETHER    BY   fl^O.OOO   A    YEAR 


distracted  mind,  I  addressed  myself  to  the 
other.  After  fifteen  minutes  on  the  side- 
walk, in  a  keen  March  wind,  I  had  the 
outlines  of  his  life, 
the  more  impressive 
from  the  artless 
compression  into 
Genesis-like  bareness 
of  years  of  everyday 
struggle,  success, 
tragedy,  more  strug- 
gle, more  permanent 
and  better  success. 
The  son  of  work- 
ing people  in  a  small 
town,  with  scant 
schooling,  he  had  at 
eighteen  taken  a  job 
in  a  Fall  River  res- 
taurant with  his  par- 
ents' adjuration  to 
"be  a  gentleman  and 
be  honest";  after 
two  weeks,  the  boss 
handed  him  the  keys: 
"  Herb,  you  run  this 
place."  For  five 
years  he  ran  it,  and 
then    his    employer 
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PIONEERS   OF  THE   COOPERATIVE   MOVEMENT   IN   NEW   ENGLAND 
left:    dr.   FRANCIS  F.  WHITTIER,  OF  BOSTON,   FOUNDER  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COOPERATIVE  UNION,  WHO 
LEFT  A  DISTINGUISHED  CAREER  AS  A  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  TO  DEVOTE  HIS  TIME  TO  THE  ALLEVIATION  OF  HUMAN 
MISERY   THROUGH   THE    "APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY*'   OF  COOPERATION.      RIGHT:    DR.   JAMES    FORD,   AUTHOR  OF 
"cooperation    in    new    ENGLAND" 


remarked:  "Herb,  you've  made  just 
$i$,ooo  for  me"  —  "but  he  never  offered 
to  give  me  a  red  cent  of  those  thousands: 
that  wasn't  his  style." 

Then  followed  fifteen  kaleidoscopic 
years:  cook,  motorman,  clerk  in  a  large 
wholesale  provision-house,  worker  in  his 
brother's  country  butchery,  partner,  owner 
of  his  own  business,  a  prosperous  employer, 
worth  some  thousands  of  dollars,  suddenly 
a  bankrupt,  ruined  by  the  treachery  of 
the  one  nearest  to  him,  beginning  life 
again  alone  with  a  capital  of  five  dollars 
as  grocer's  clerk,  manager  of  the  store, 
partner  again,  selling  out  to  incompetent 
associates,  in  charge  of  another  store  — 
ruined  by  the  dissipation  of  his  generous 
backer,  a  brief  partnership  with  "a  snake," 
and  once  more  a  fresh  start. 

He  was  now  manager  of  the  cooperative 
store  from  which  I  had  seen  him  emerge, 
and  which,  with  i6o  stockholders  and  200 
customers,  had  in  a  year's  operation  in- 
creased its  business  from  $25  a  day  to 
nearly  $150,  making  a  surplus  of  $300 
in   this   hardest   first   twelvemonth,   and 


with  bright  prospects  of  a  substantial 
dividend  the  following  year. 

In  spite,  or  possibly  because,  of  his 
unfortunate  experience  with  human  nature 
as  employer  and  partner,  he  was  a  pro- 
found enthusiast  on  cooperation  as  the 
neglected  secret  in  America  of  eliminating 
waste,  reducing  the  cost  of  living,  raising 
the  producers'  profits,  and  increasing  the 
practical,  everyday  application  of  the 
brotherhood  of  the  human  race,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  real  democracy  and 
true  religion. 

Thus,  in  an  idle  half  hour,  I  suddenly 
came  upon  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
significant  movements  of  our  time  —  a 
movement  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
me  personally,  as  farmer  and  consumer, 
but  of  whose  existence  I  had  been  unaware. 

Indeed,  had  anybody  asked  me  about 
"Cooperation  in  New  England,"  I  should 
have  replied  like  the  Irishman  when  he 
first  saw  a  giraffe,  "there  ain't  no  sich 
animal."  I  knew  of  the  incredible  things 
being  done  abroad  through  this  means: 
the    nearly    three    million    members    of 
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coSperative  associations  in  England  (repre- 
senting probably  twelve  million  human 
beings),  owning  $275,000,000  of  goods, 
land,  buildings,  machinery,  and  invest- 
ments, doing  an  annual  business  of 
$500,000,000,  and  making  $60,000,000 
profits  a  year;  of  the  equally  amazing 
achievements  in  Scotland,  where  Mr. 
William  Maxwell,  head  of  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society,  conducts  a  $50,000,000 
business  on  a  salary  of  $38  a  week,  and 
where  many  members  save  enough  on 
their  living  expenses  to  pay  their  rent  and 


of  the  most  impressive  "people's  palaces" 
of  Belgium,  with  their  free  club-rooms, 
libraries,  concerts,  theatres,  and  parks, 
and  the  vast  expenditures  for  free  medical 
aid,  old-age  pensions,  maternity  subsidies, 
day  nurseries,  and  sickness  and  death 
benefits  —  all  representing  the  Socialist 
application  of  savings  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  cooperative  societies;  of  the  rapid 
extension  of  this  idea  in  Russia,  France, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Spain,  Bul- 
garia, Servia,  India,  Japan,  South  Africa, 
Argentina,  Canada— till  to-day  50,000,000 


AN  OUTPOST  OF  THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY  OF  COMMERCE 

THE  COOPERATIVE  STORE  AT  ATTLEBORO,  MASS.,  WHICH  IS    HELPING  TO  TEACH,   BY  THE    OBJECT-LESSON     OF 
PRACTICAL  SUCCESS,  THE  ECONOMIC  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  SIMPLIFIED  MERCHANDISING  SYSTEM 


leave  them  a  balance  of  cash  every  year; 
of  the  practical  regeneration  of  hope- 
less Ireland  in  twenty-two  years  through 
the  cooperative  dairying  and  the  joint 
buying  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society;  of  the  com- 
plete transformation  of  Denmark  in  a 
century,  from  a  waste  of  sand  dunes  and 
a  strip  of  impoverished  farms  to  the 
wealthiest  country  of  Europe  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population  —  through  the  most 
highly  perfected  system  of  cooperative 
selling  and  buying  the  world  has  yet  seen; 


consumers  all  over  the  globe  are  repre- 
sented at  the  International  Cooperative 
Congress  —  the  most  tremendous  world 
association  that  the  human  race  has  yet 
developed. 

I  knew,  too,  that  in  our  own  country 
the  huge  citrus  fruit  and  apple  industry 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  had  been  made 
possible  by  cooperation;  that  the  farmers 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  were  fifty 
years  ahead  of  the  East  in  joint  planting, 
harvesting,  seed-purchasing,  and  the  like; 
and  a  number  of  sporadic  efforts  in  other 
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A   STORE   THAT   IS   OWNED   BY   ITS  CUSTOMERS 

WHO   ARE    MEMBERS   OF   THE    PARK   COOPERATIVE    SOCIETY   OF   JAMAICA    PLAIN,    MASS. 


sections  had  come  to  my  attention,  follow- 
ing the  great  waves  of  cooperative  en- 
thusiasm started  by  the  "Union  Stores'" 
imitation  of  Rochdale  methods  in  the  '40's 
and  '$o's,  the  "Sovereigns  of  Industry" 
movement  in  the  '70's,  the  immigrants' 
cooperative  buying  societies  (when  the 
flood  tide  of  immigration  began  in  the 
'8o's),  and  the  ill-fated  joint-producing 
associations  urged  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor  thirty  years  ago. 


But  1  have  lived  among  the  New  Eng- 
land country  folk  —  those  independent, 
upstanding,  self-sufficient  men,  whose 
first  instinct  when  a  man  talks  coopera- 
tion is  to  suspect  that  he's  a  weak  brother 
trying  to  shift  his  troubles  on  to  their 
shoulders;  1  remember  the  grim,  tight- 
lipped,  chin-whiskered,  successful  old 
farmer  who  remarked,  at  an  agricultural 
college  cooperation  rally  (after  an  en- 
thusiastic lecturer  had  spent  himself,  in 


IN    BUSINESS  TO   MAKE  MONEY    FOR   ITS    PATRONS 
THE  COOPERATIVE  STORE  AT  NORTH  DIGHTON,  MASS.,  ONE  OF  THE  STORES  THAT  REFUND  THEIR  PROFITS  TO  THE 

PEOPLE    WHOSE    PURCHASES    MAKE   THEM 
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picturing  what  his  hearers  could  do  by 
combining),  when  asked  what  he  thought 
of  it  all:  "Let  'em  blow:  they  can't 
hurt  me  noan."  And  1  should  have  said 
that  the  apostle  of  human  brotherhood, 
even  when  using  the  primary  argument  of 
saving  money  by  working  'together,  had 
a  long  career  marked  out  when  he  came 
to  proselyte  in  New  England. 

But  mighty  is  an  Idea,  if  it  happens  to 
be  the  truth.  Dr.  James  Ford,  in  his  ad- 
mirable book  recently  issued,  "Coopera- 
tion in  New  England,"  lists  twenty-seven 
cooperative  stores,  of  native  Americans  or 
English  emigrants,  in  cities  and  towns  of 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  with  about  13,000  members, 
doing  a  yearly  business  of  more  than 
$1,500,000,  and  (unrelated  and  each  work- 
ing alone  as  they  are)  saving  perhaps 
$\  50,000  a  year  for  those  who  buy  through 
them.  More  than  half  of  these  have  been 
started  in  the  last  decade. 

Dr.  Ford  found,  also,  thirty  stores  in 
Massachusetts  and  one  in  Vermont,  serv- 
ing 5,000  or  more  Swedish,  Belgian, 
French,  German,  Lithuanian,  Finnish, 
Hebrew,  Polish,  and  Italian  workingmen, 
and  saving  a  small  percentage  on  the 
million  or  so  dollars  of  yearly  purchases. 
Moreover,  largely  through  the  granges, 
there  exists  tcMlay  some  form  of  coopera- 
tive production  (like  creameries),  or 
marketing,  or  buying  among  farmers  in 
almost  every  township  of  western  New 
England,  there  being,  for  instance,  125  joint 
creameries  (probably  25  of  them  of  the 
purely  democratic  type) ;  strong  organiza- 
tions for  the  selling  of  fruit,  cranberries, 
[  potatoes,  flowers,  and  market  garden  pro- 
I  duce;  supply  associations  for  wholesale 
buying  of  grain  and  fertilizers  in  every 
one  of  the  six  states;  besides  many  stores 
and  purchasing  clubs,  chiefly  among  the 
1 50,000  grange  members. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  num- 
berless semi-democratic  associations,  who 
buy  jointly  from  the  Harvard  Coopera- 
tive Society  (which  has  effectively  served 
its  members  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  which  last  year  did  a  business,  in 
books,  clothes,  furnishings,  furniture,  sta- 
,  tionery,  coal,  and  wood,  of  $393,000  — 
saving  9  per  cent,   besides  large  contri- 


butions to  reserve  and  building  funds) 
down  to  the  little  informal  clubs  of  six 
to  a  dozen  men  at  the  state  colleges,  who 
pool  their  grocery  orders,  buy  at  wholesale 
rates,  and  cut  off  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 

And  even  these  surprising  figures  are 
undoubtedly  far  from  the  whole  story; 
for  Dr.  Ford  discovered,  in  gathering  his 
statistics,  that  with  the  single  exception 
of  one  bulletin  in  1907  on  "Distributive 
Cooperation  in  New  England"  by  the 
Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau  there  has 
been  no  official  cognizance  whatever  of 
this  whole  movement.  In  only  one  of  the 
six  states  did  the  state  department  of  agri- 
culture knowmore  than  a  handful  of  the  co- 
operative organizations  among  its  farmers! 

I  venture  to  predict  that  the  next  five 
years  will  see  some  most  far-reaching 
changes  and  developments  in  this  matter. 
There  are  unmistakable  signs  of  an  awak- 
ening consciousness  in  our  democracy  of 
the  potency  of  this  principle  of  combina- 
tion, which  has  in  England  created  the 
monster  cooperative  movement  (above  re- 
ferred to),  whereas  we,  by  neglecting  the 
keystone  fact  of  modern  life,  have  per- 
mitted our  captains  of  industry  to  use 
it  for  their  own  aggrandizement  and  pile 
up  billions  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
trust  organizers  and  directors. 

Among  these  significant  facts  are: 

(i)  The  creation  by  the  new  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  a  Bureau 
of  Rural  Organization,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  T.  N.  Carver,  of  the  Harvard  De- 
partment of  Economics,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  constructive  social  philosophers 
of  our  generation.  This  new  bureau 
is  to  study  and  develop  cooperative  buying 
and  selling  among  the  farmers,  following 
out  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Country  Life  Commission.  The  time  is 
about  ripe  for  a  federation  of  all  these 
associations  for  agricultural  buying, 
management,  production,  and  selling, 
which  would  be  the  first  step  toward  revo- 
lutionizing farming  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Conferences  were  held  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  and  Attleboro,  Mass.,  in  April 
by  twenty-five  delegates  from  successful 
cooperative  stores  —  the  associations  of 
Plymouth,  Grey  stone,  North  Dighton,  At- 
tleboro, Lynn,  and  Jamaica^lain,  with  the 
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Palmer  Cooperative  Store  of  Boston,  the 
Cooperative  Association  of  Bank  Men, 
the  Interstate  Cooperative  Union,  and 
others  —  that  will  probably  result  in  the 
immediate  formation  of  a  central  whole- 
sale buying  society,  which,  by  purchasing 
for  all  these  societies  and  other  affiliated 
ones,  will  greatly  increase  their  savings. 

This  is  the  first  trembling  step  here 
along  the  path  blazed  in  Great  Britain, 
where  since  1902  the  English  and  Scotch 
wholesale  societies  have  been  com- 
bined, so  that  in  1909  this  central  body 
acted  for  nearly  i,$oo  wholesale  societies 
in  purchases  aggregating  more  than 
J 1 60,000,000.  This  advance  is  due  largely 
to  the  initiative  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr. 
Francis  F.  Whittier,  of  Boston,  head  of 
the  Consumers'  Cooperative  Company, 
and  founder  of  the  Interstate  Cooperative 
Union,  an  organization  for  spreading 
education  on  this  subject,  directed  by 
such  men  as  Dr.  Whittier,  Dr.  James 
Ford,  Mr.  Harry  C.  Bentley,  head  of  the 
Boston  School  of  Commerce,  Mr.  John 
Stone  Allen,  assistant  editor  of  the  Youth's 
Companion,  Mr.  George  Hi  Brown,  of 
Brown  &  Nichols's  School,  and  others. 
Dr.  Whittier  is  a  physician,  who,  after  a 
successful  professional  career  (and  as 
founder  of  the  New  England  Baptist  Hos- 
pital), has  for  nearly  three  years  spent  his 
time  in  helping  the  cooperative  idea  in  the 
Eastern  United'  States.  He  came  to  it 
through  the  church:  his  professional  work 
twenty-five  years  ago  among  the  poor 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  and  his  effort 
to  work  out  what  he  calls  "applied 
Christianity/'  He  started  a  dispensary  in 
Boston  in  connection  with  the  Ruggles 
Street  Baptist  Church;  and  in  casting 
about  for  other  means  of  alleviating  the 
human  misery  which  confronted  him,  he 
gradually  saw  that  the  best  way  to  help 
these  unfortunates  was  to  teach  them 
their  power  to  help  themselves  —  the 
principle,  of  course,  applying  as  well 
to  a  professional  man  making  $20,000  a 
year  as  to  a  laborer  at  $2  a  day.  (An 
additional  impetus  was  given  to  his 
thoughts  in  this  direction,  by  the  way, 
through  an  article  in  the  World's  Work 
on  the  prodigious  success  of  cooperation 
in  some  of  the  Western  States.) 


About  a  year  ago  he  started  the  Con- 
sumers' Cooperative  Company,  at  149 
Tremont  St.,  Boston,  which,  with  a  mem- 
bership fee  of  $5,  sells  to  its  members 
"standard  goods  at  standard  prices," 
from  pianos  and  automobiles  to  watches, 
stoves,  clothing,  nursery  stock,  and  what- 
not. The  member  pays  full  price  in 
advance,  and  half  the  discount  secured 
from  the  manufacturer  is  at  once  credited 
to  his  account  (so  that  the  initial  $5  is 
usually  wiped  out  on  the  first  $2$  worth 
of  purchases),  there  being  also  a  probability 
of  a  future  dividend  from  the  other  half 
of  the  discount. 

This  company  is  not  purely  cooperative, 
in  the  democratic  sense,  because  the  stock 
is  not  all  held  by  the  members  on  a  one- 
man-one-vote  plan;  but  its  founder  plans, 
when  the  public  is  sufficiently  educated 
and  the  society  is  strong  enough,  to  turn 
it  into  the  straight  Rochdale  type.  Mean- 
while, he  stands  as  one  of  the  foremost 
working  figures  in  the  New  England 
cooperative  movement. 

(3)  Another  tremendous  advance  was 
made  last  year  by  the  Producers  and 
Consumers'  Exchange  of  Maine.  As  1 
have  said,  many  of  the  special  New  Eng- 
land crops  have  strong  selling  organiza- 
tions: the  flower-growers  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts  have  for  twenty  years 
cooperated  to  some  extent,  and  the  Boston 
Cooperative  Flower  Market  is  to-day  an 
effective  association  for  joint  leasing  and 
purchasing;  the  Market  Gardens  of  Hart- 
ford also  purchase  jointly  and  sell  in 
uniform  association  boxes;  the  Vermont 
Maple  Sugar  Makers'  Association  has 
for  twenty  years  tested,  graded,  packed, 
and  sold  its  members'  product;  the  Maine 
Potato  Growers'  Exchange,  started  in  the 
summer  of  191 1,  had  sold  for  its  500  mem- 
bers, by  January,  1912,  667,000  bushels 
of  potatoes;  and  last  July  nine  farmers' 
unions  federated  at  Bangor  for  the  pur- 
chase of  machinery  and  fertilizer  and  the 
sale  of  potatoes  on  a  commission  of  only 
one  cent  a  bushel;  four  associations  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  fruit-growers 
were  planning,  in  191 1,  a  New  England 
Fruit  Growers'  Union;  since  1907,  the 
New  England  Cranberry  Sales  Company 
has  been  grading  and  packing,  advertising, 
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and  selling  this  product,  immeasurably 
raising  the  standards,  and  doing  for  its 
253  members  a  business  of  $622,000  in 
1910-11  (including  more  than  half  of  the 
Cape  Cod  crop)  at  a  ridiculously  small 
cost.  Another  most  interesting  new  plan 
is  the  Middlesex  Cooperative  Gardefn 
Company,  organized  at  Hudson,  Mass., 
in  iQio  —  which  has  spent  $15,000  in 
preparing  its  1,000  acres  for  growing 
asparagus  and  apples,  on  the  basis  of 
common  ownership,  operation,  and,  ulti- 
mately, selling  and  buying,  aiming  to 
educate  its  members  to  the  last  pitch  of 
agricultural  science  and  to  produce  an 
ideal   community  farm. 

But  beyond  all  these,  in  some  aspects, 
is  the  action  of  the  Producers  and  Con- 
sumers' Exchange,  of  Brunswick,  Me., 
which  proved  a  failure,  owing  to  the 
old,  old  cause  of  poor  business  manage- 
ment, but  the  idea  of  which  is  practical. 
This  cooperative  concern  cut  loose  from 
the  grange  and  opened  its  membership 
to  all  farmers,  with  the  aim  of  becoming 
"the  sole  middleman  between  the  Maine 
farmer  and  the  Boston  consumer."  Its 
more  than  2,000  farmer  members  could 
ship  their  produce  in  carload  lots  to  the 
potato  house  which  the  Exchange  had  in 
Boston,  fronting  on  the  railroad  track,  or 
they  might  send  goods  in  lesser  bulk  to 
the  society's  store  —  the  Exchange  having 
decided  to  take  city  consumers  into  mem- 
bership and  to  sell  at  retail  as  well  as  whole- 
sale. The  plan  was  to  secure  for  the  farmer 
wholesale  prices  (much  more  than  he  now 
gets),  sell  to  the  consumer  at  lo  per  cent, 
advance  on  this  (much  less  than  he  now 
pays),  and  distribute  profits,  out  of 
the  10  per  cent,  above  expenses,  to  both 
producer  and  user. 

Here  we  have  the  Big  Thing  which  is 
bound  to  come  as  soon  as  the  man  who 
grows  something  and  the  man  who  uses 
it  realize  what  each  pays  for  the  present 
absurd,  cumbersome,  wasteful  method  of 
getting  this  something  from  one  to  the 
other.  And  here  is  where  theGovernment's 
new  bureau  can  be  of  inestimable  service. 

Consider,  for  an  instant,  some  details 
of  the  present  method: 

(a)  A  few  months  ago  a  truck  farmer 
hauled  a  load  of  lettuce  five  miles  into 


the  Boston  market.  There  was  a  glut 
of  lettuce  just  then.  Several  dealers 
would  make  no  offer  at  all.  At  last  one 
offered  him  5  cents  a  crate  (holding  18 
heads)  which,  of  course,  wouldn't  pay  for 
the  crate  alone.  The  farmer  turned  away, 
declaring  he'd  haul  his  lettuce  back  home 
and  feed  it  to  his  hogs.  Yet  that  very  day 
thousands  of  heads  of  lettuce  were  being 
bought  by  consumers  in  that  very  city  for 
from  5  cents  to  8  cents  apiece! 

(b)  Dr.  Whittier,  of  the  Consumers' 
Cooperative  Company,  purchased  recently 
a  lot  of  fine  parsnips  for  20  cents  a  bushel  — 
the  wooden  box  alone  being  worth  about 
half  that.  On  the  same  day  his  household 
bought  parsnips  at  retail  at  $  cents  a  pound. 

(c)  A  case  of  personal  experience:  last 
fall  the  apple  market  went  bad,  and  from 
our  Maine  farm  we  hauled  100  barrels  of 
our  crop  of  beautiful  Baldwins  to  the 
railroad  station  and  dumped  them  into  a 
freight  car  at  $1  a  barrel  —  perhaps  one 
tenth  of  a  cent  an  apple,  net.  Yet  apples 
no  better  were  retailing  in  the  city  five 
miles  away  for  from  2  to  5  cents  apiece. 

(d)  The  Consumers'  Company  received 
an  order  for  a  set  of  dining  room  furniture 
in  high-grade  quartered  oak  —  six  chairs, 
sideboard,  and  china  closet.  A  big  manu- 
facturer made  a  price  of  ^450.  It  seemed 
high.  The  next  man  quoted  J375.  The 
company  at  once  took  the  order  them- 
selves at  $275;  had  the  furniture  built, 
duplicating  the  stock  quoted  on,  to  the 
purchaser's  entire  satisfaction  —  and  made 
a  profit  of  $8^  on  the  transaction. 

One  could  fill  this  magazine  with  similar 
absurdities.  Of  every  dollar  which  you, 
the  consumer,  spend,  1,  the  producer,  re- 
ceive about  35  cents.  The  65  cents  goes  to  a 
series  of  middlemen,  occasionally  in  exces- 
sive profits,  but  far  more  frequently  in 
waste  between  them  and  in  their  hands. 
Investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  high 
price  of  meat,  for  example,  has  shown 
clearly  that  producer  nor  wholesaler  nor 
retailer  was  making  exorbitant  profits: 
the  main  trouble  was  that  there  were  too 
many  retail  butcher  shops,  each  doing 
too  small  a  business,  maintaining  expensive 
stores  and  delivery  service,  and  duplica- 
ting one  another's  delivery  expense. 

It  comes  back  mainly  to  djat  character- 
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istic  American  crime  of  waste,  the  elimina- 
tion of  which  by  shrewd  individuals  has 
been  the  major  element  in  founding  many 
of  our  greatest  fortunes  —  as  when  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  built  the  Standard 
Oil  pipe  lines;  or  when  P.  D.  Armour, 
noticing  a  stream  of  dirty  water  from  a 
pipe  in  one  of  his  slaughter-houses,  de- 
manded what  was  in  it  and  was  assured 
it  was  "only  bristles  from  the  hogs"  — 
that  dirty  bristle-water  being  at  present 
the  basis  of  a  great  industry  employing 
thousands  of  men. 

So  the  question  becomes:  How  long 
are  the  American  people  (with  the  object- 
lesson  before  them  of  Great  Britain— whom 
we  laugh  at  as  slow  and  old-fogeyish  — 
as  well  as  almost  every  other  civilized 
country),  how  long  are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue to  whine  about  the  High  Cost  of 
Living  when  we  are  throwing  away  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  day  in  preventable 
wastes,  which  could  be  saved  by  simply 
applying  the  principle  of  democracy  to 
such  everyday  matters  as  buying  what  we 
use  and  selling  what  we  produce? 

If  the  consumer  can  save  20  per  cent, 
and  the  farmer  get  20  per  cent,  more  by 
getting  together,  isn't  it  about  time  they 
got  together? 

There  isn't  any  question  nowadays 
about  the  cooperative  supply  store.  Any 
group  of  a  score  or  more  consumers,  homo- 
geneous enough  to  work  in  unison,  can  re- 
duce the  cost  of  much  of  what  they  use 
from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  by  applying 
ordinary  good  business  management  and 
the  principles  which  have  been  tested  for 
nearly  seventy  years.  That  little  group 
of  flannel  weavers  at  Rochdale,  England, 
who  met  in  1844,  out  of  work  and  in 
desperate  straits,  to  consider  how  they 
might  jointly  better  their  condition,  by 
some  miracle  corrected  the  practical  errors 
in  the  plan  of  Robert  Owen,  the  pioneer 
of  cooperation,  and  formulated  basic 
principles  which  have  carried  hundreds  of 
cooperative  stores  to  success. 

These  were: 

1.  Capital  should  be  of  their  own  pro- 
viding and  bear  a  fixed  rate  of  interest. 

2.  Only  the  purest  provisions  obtain- 
able should  be  supplied  to  members. 

3.  Honest  measure  should  prevail. 


4.  Market  prices  should  be  charged 
and  no  credit  given  or  asked. 

5.  Profits  should  be  divided  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  amount  of  purchases 
made  by  every  member  (with  deduction 
for  dividend  and  education  as  herein 
noted.  See  i  and  8). 

6.  The  principle  of  "one  member,  one 
vote"  and  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in 
membership  should  obtain. 

7.  The  management  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  and  committee, 
elected  periodically. 

8.  A  definite  percentage  of  profits  should 
be  allotted  to  education. 

Every  failure  recorded,  and  there  have 
been  hundreds,  has  been  due  to  poor 
management  (which  will  ruin  anything, 
from  a  church  to  a  saloon),  lack  of  coopera- 
tion, or  a  departure  from  these  rules. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  failure  to-day 
with  the  exercise  of  the  same  intelligence 
a  man  would  use  in  any  ordinary  business. 
A  society  of  workingmen,  of  farmers,  of 
clerks,  of  professional  men,  of  anything, 
has  this  modern  discovery  at  its  command, 
if  it  will  but  use  it. 

And  let  us  face  the  truth  about  the  most 
discussed  question  of  our  day  in  this 
country:  that  the  trust  problem  is  what 
it  is,  is  our  own  fault.  We  have  failed 
in  the  democratic,  in  the  Christian,  ideal, 
by  failing  to  work  together,  and  leaving 
to  a  few  forceful  individuals  the  powers 
of  this  tremendous  force  of  Combination  — 
the  primary  recognition  of  which  was 
man's  first  step  toward  civilization,  but 
whose  full  development  in  business  and 
industry  has  come  only  in  our  own  time. 

That  is  to  say,  we  have  permitted  a 
few  men  to  combine  us,  or  deal  with  us 
separately,  for  their  profit,  instead  of 
combining  ourselves  for  our  own  profit. 

Police  legislation  may  have  been  needed, 
may  still  be  needed,  to  cope  with  the  con- 
centrations of  industry  and  wealth; 
but  the  effects  of  such  political  and 
legislative  efforts  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  simplest  exercise  of  the 
collective  power  of  the  consumers.  You, 
as  an  individual,  may  receive  scant  notice 
from  a  railroad  president,  a  banking 
magnate,  a  great  manufacturer,  a  trust 
manager  controlling  a  necessity  of  life; 
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but  you  or  I,  as  the  spokesman  of  a  hun- 
dred, or  a  thousand,  or  a  million  users  of 
that  gentleman's  product,  can  rectify 
any  abuses  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Of  course,  the  true  aspect  of  the  thing  — 
much  larger  than  these  animosities,  how- 
ever justified  —  is  that  a  man  who  elimi- 
nates waste  adds  to  the  world's  wealth. 

And  surely  the  nation  which  ought  to 
lead  in  a  movement  of  the  people,  by  the 


people,  for  the  i>eople,  ought  to  be  that 
one  in  which  the  theory  of  democracy  is 
being  tested  on  the  largest  scale  the  world 
has  yet  witnessed. 

The  "effete  monarchies"  across  the 
water  are  a  generation  ahead  of  us  in 
true  democratic  cooperation.  They  have 
taken  the  brunt  of  the  pioneering,  shown 
us  the  way,  left  a  plain  blazed  trail  to 
success.    What  are  we  waiting  for? 


"THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  ROUNDHEADS" 


MISS  MAGGIE  J.  WALZ,  WHO  HAS  COLONIZED  HUNDREDS  OF  HER   FINNISH    FELLOW- 
COUNTRYMEN  IN  THE  COPPER  COUNTRY  OF  MICHIGAN  AND  HAS  LED  THEM 
TO   ECONOMIC   INDEPENDENCE   AND  INTO  AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP 

BY 
G.    L.    PRICE 


THE  Copper  Country  of  Michi- 
gan is  in  the  upper  peninsula 
that  pokes  its  nose  out  into 
chilly  Lake  Superior  away  up 
near  Minnesota.  It  contains 
not  more  than  120,000  people,  but  it 
boasts  the  world's  greatest  copper  mines, 
that  have  paid  in  dividends  more  than 
^2  50,000,000. 

In  the  earlier  days  in  the  Copper  Coun- 
try the  miners  were  Comishmen,  Irish- 
men, and  Germans.  As  the  mines  bur- 
rowed deeper  and  deeper,  and  there  came 
a  call  from  *'back  East "  for  more  and  more 
"  rock,"  a  scarcity  of  labor  was  experienced, 
and  some  mining  captain  established  a 
precedent  by  importing  a  carload  of  Finns. 
The  old-timers  called  them  "roundheads." 
The  name  was  applied  to  the  first  Finn 
who  descended  the  gangplank  from  the 
little  steamer  which,  in  former  days,  plied 
between  L'Anse  and  Hancock.  It  re- 
ferred to  his  headgear  —  a  flat,  round  cap 
of  leather  and  astrakhan,  very  serviceable 
at  home,  but  an  object  which  compelled 
attention  in  the  new  America  —  and  it 
soon  became  a  token  of  scorn  among  all 
the  acknowledged  lords  of  the  mining 
camps.  The  opposition  arose  not  to  aver- 
sion to  the  Finns  doing  the  dirty  work  — 
tramming,  timbering,  etc.  —  for  no  miner 


would  stoop  to  such  menial  and  unexpert 
toil;  but  to  the  fact  that  the  Cousin  Jacks 
and  the  Irish  and  the  Dutch  and  the  Can- 
ucks saw  in  these  stolid,  indefatigable 
toilers,  who  learned  slowly  but  thoroughly, 
future  competitors  in  their  own  fiw^. 
Therefore  to  "beat  up  a  roundhead" 
became  legitimate  sport  which  for  several 
years  was  indulged  in  with  little  check.' 

This  was  the  situation  when  Maggie 
Walz  —  one  of  the  first  roundhead  girls 
to  "settle"  in  the  Copper  Country  — 
arrived  in  Hancock  in  the  early  'seventies 
after  her  long  and  terrifying  journey 
from  Ofvertornea  —  the  little  Swede-Finn 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tomea, 
where  she  was  bom  seventeen  years  earlier. 
Maggie  came  alone,  and  her  store  of 
American  money  was  small,  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  tongue  even  smaller.  She 
came  to  a  strange,  and,  for  her  people,  an 
inhospitable  land.  Even  her  sturdy 
brothers,  with  their  broad  chests  and 
mighty  expanse  of  shoulder,  had  found  it 
difficult  to  "hang  on."  Small  wonder 
then  that  young  "  Kreeta,"  as  her  mother 
had  christened  her,  stood  staring,  round- 
eyed  and  afraid.  "Kreeta"  had  been 
away  from  home  before.  Like  all  other 
subjects  of  King  Oscar,  she  had  been 
compelled  to  attend  the  S^^edish  public 
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schools,  which  in  her  case  were  half  a 
Swedish  mile,  or  three  and  a  half  Ameri- 
can miles  distant.  Therefore  her  winters 
were  spent  among  strangers,  even  when 
she  was  only  a  child  of  seven.  But  they 
were  strangers  who  spoke  her  own  tongue 
and  served  the  same  king.  America,  of 
which  glowing  tales  had  come  to  the  land 
of  the  midnight  sun,  was  very  different. 

She  was  soon  to  find,  too,  that  there  was 
little  for  girls  to  do  in  her  new  home. 
Women  clerks  were  not  looked  upon  with 
favor  in  the  mining  camps:  women  were 
in  the  minority,  and  only  a  few  vocations 
were  generally  open  to  them.  Kreeta, 
after  countless  rebuffs,  finally  persuaded 
a  good  woman  to  take  her  into  her  house- 
hold as  a  domestic.  In  the  afternoons, 
after  her  housework  was  done,  Kreeta 
sold  sewing  machines  and  pianos  and 
organs.  Her  evenings  she  divided  be- 
tween night  school  and  a  store  where  she 
acted  as  an  extra  clerk.  Kreeta's  ways 
were  not  the  ways  of  her  mistress;  she 
misunderstood  orders  and  made  many  mis- 
takes, but  she  finally  mastered  the  Ameri- 
can speech  and  American  mannerisms, 
and  after  five  years  of  household  service 
she  persuaded  William  Condon,  a  pioneer 
merchant  of  Hancock,  to  give  her  a  place 
in  his  establishment.  She  soon  showed 
remarkable  ability  as  a  saleswoman. 
Her  influence  over  her  countrymen  was 
marvelous,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Kreeta  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  political  leader  of  the  Copper  Country, 
so  far  as  her  people,  who  now  numbered 
thousands,  were  concerned.  Politics  was 
not  a  new  game  to  Kreeta.  In  Finland 
equal  suffrage  had  long  been  established; 
in  America,  she  studied  the  laws  and  the 
constitution  of  her  state  and  Nation,  and 
she  advised  her  countrymen  wisely.  In 
financial  affairs,  also,  Kreeta  became  a 
counselor.  She  acted  as  banker  and 
broker,  husbanding  and  investing  the 
funds  which  her  countrymen  placed  in 
her  hands.  And  now  Kreeta  addressed 
herself  to  the  moral  welfare  of  her  people. 

The  Finns  as  a  race  are  not  addicted  to 
dissipation,  but  the  temptations  of  easy 
money  and  ready  access  to  liquor  shops 
had  proved  too  much  for  many  of  them  in 
their     newfound     independence.     Kreeta 


recognized  in  this  tendency  to  drunkenness 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  stigma  which  had 
unjustly  attached  itself  to  her  race,  and 
she  set  about  to  counteract  it.  Her  first 
thought  was  to  strike  at  the  evil  through 
the  wives  and  mothers,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  Finnish  equal  suffrage 
society  in  America  was  the  result.  This 
led  to  the  publication  of  Michigan's  first 
paper  devoted  to  the  cause  of  women's 
suffrage  —  the  Naisten-Lebii  (Ladies' 
Journal),  whose  editor  and  proprietor 
Kreeta  became.  A  Finnish  temperance 
society,  the  "North  Star,"  was  organized, 
with  a  large  charter  membership,  and  an 
active  campaign  was  begun  against  the 
saloon.  In  all  these  activities  Kreeta  as- 
sumed the  leadership,  and  her  efforts  in 
this  capacity  were  as  effective  as  they 
were  original. 

The  progress  made,  however,  was  not 
rapid  enough  to  satisfy  Kreeta,  and  at 
last  she  conceived  the  idea  of  founding 
a  colony,  where  her  people  could  be  re- 
moved from  temptation  and  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  become  independent.  Thus 
originated  her  Drummond  Island  project, 
through  which  she  is  perhaps  best  known. 

"  I  found  I  could  not  talce  the  saloon 
from  the  man,  so  I  took  the  man  from  the 
saloon,"  said  Miss  Walz,  in  speaking  of 
her  colonization  scheme. 

Securing  permission  from  the  receiver 
for  the  United  States  land  office  at  Mar- 
quette, Miss  Walz  began  eight  years  ago 
the  colonization  of  Drummond  Island, 
lying  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan. 
When  word  of  her  plans  went  forth,  ai>- 
peals  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  it  came 
from  every  Finnish  settlement  in  America, 
from  Massachusetts  to  Montana.  More 
than  three  hundred  applied  for  homesteads, 
but  Miss  Walz  accepted  only  those  whom 
she  regarded  as  best  fitted  for  the  hard- 
ships of  frontier  life  and  as  most  deserving 
of  assistance.  Most  of  her  colonists  were 
men  of  fifty  or  older,  who  had  found  it 
impossible  with  increasing  years  to  sup- 
port their  large  families  from  their  earnings 
in  the  mines.  Only  one  or  two  of  her 
pilgrims  possessed  more  than  $ioo  with 
which  to  embark  for  their  new  home; 
a  majority  had  not  sufficient  money  to 
pay  the  freight  upon  tl^eir  few  household 
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goods.  Some  of  the  homesteaders  came, 
with  Miss  Waiz's  assistance,  from  Ohio, 
where  a  strike  was  in  progress  and  scores 
were  threatened  with  starvation.  The 
motley  band  gathered  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  there  embarked  on  a  steamer  chartered 
by  their  benefactress.  Rude  shacks  were 
erected  on  Drummond  Island,  and  a 
little  ground  was  cleared  the  first  fall. 
The  long,  northern  winter  was  a  trying 
one.  The  settlers  longed  for  the  compara- 
tive luxuries  which  they  had  enjoyed 
in  their  cities  and  their  mining  camps. 
There  was  little  to  eat,  and  the  children 
cried  for  toys  and  sweetmeats.  Silencing 
the  grumbling  of  their  elders  by  the  ex- 
ample of  her  patient  fortitude.  Miss  Walz 
tapped  maple  trees  and  made  candies  for 
the  little  ones;  gathered  the  sap  of  spruce 
trees  that  they  might  have  gum;  and 
molded  them  marbles  from  clay .  Spring 
came  at  last,  and  with  it  new  hope  and  new 
determination.  The  success  of  the  colony 
did  not  long  remain  in  doubt.  To-day 
there  are  four  prosperous  settlements  on 
Drummond  Island,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  nine  hundred.  During  the  last  few 
years  fourteen  of  the  early  homesteaders 
have  "proved  up"  their  claims,  and 
others  will  become  landed  proprietors  in 
the  near  future.  A  majority  of  the  colon- 
ists have  their  citizenship  papers  and  are 
making  good  use  of  their  franchise.  Fine 
cattle  and  thoroughbred  horses  are  the 
rule.  Comfortable  houses  with  every  con- 
venience have  replaced  the  original  log 
huts,  and  every  family  has  its  private 
bathhouse,  for  with  the  Finns  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Finnish  bath  is  a 
sacred  institution.  Drummond  Island 
abounds  in  small  fruits  and  grapes.  Its 
soil  is  especially  adapted  to  the  sugar  beet, 
the  culture  of  which  Miss  Walz  has  encour- 
aged. A  trial  field  of  roots  last  season 
produced  25  per  cent,  more  than  Michi- 
gan had  ever  before  recorded. 

There  are  three  post  offices  on  the 
island  —  at  Drummond,  Maxton,  and 
Kreetan.  Five  schools  are  maintained 
throughout  the  winter  months,  and  the 
attendance  runs  as  high  as  sixty.  The 
Kreetan  school  is  probably  the  only  public 
institution  in  America,  and  perhaps  in 
the  world,  which  is  attended  solely  by 


Finnish  students  engaged  in  learning  the 
English  language.  There  are  four  relig- 
ious congregations  and  two  houses  of 
worship  —  one  a  Catholic  Church,  at- 
tended principally  by  the  earlier  settlers 
of  the  island,  and  the  other  used  jointly 
by  the  Congregationalists,  Methodists, 
and  Apostolic  Lutherans.  Three  lumber 
mills  contribute  to  the  industry  of  the 
island,  and  a  fine  hotel  has  been  erected 
at  Kreetan  for  the  accommodation  of 
travelers.  Ten  lumber  camps  were  in 
operation  last  winter,  furnishing  employ- 
ment for  everyone  who  is  able  to 
work.  In  fact,  the  demand  for  labor  on 
Drummond  Island  is  so  great  that  it  has 
drawn  large  colonies  from  Saginaw  and 
Bay  City. 

Miss  Walz  is  among  the  original  home- 
steaders, and,  in  addition  to  the  f6o  acres 
which  she  secured  from  the  Government, 
she  has  purchased  forty  acres.  She  has 
a  beautiful  summer  residence  upon  her 
homestead  there.  During  her  residence 
upon  the  island,  since  1881,  she  became 
the  godmother  of  1 50  tow-headed,  round- 
eyed  Finnish  babies,  by  which  it  may 
be  surmised  that  the  colony  is  not  destined 
to  die  an  early  death.  The  colonists  are 
healthy,  happy,  and  contented,  realizing 
the  full  meaning  of  independence  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives.  Boats  from  De 
Tour  and  other  places  touch  daily  during 
the  season  of  navigation,  and  the  people 
are  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
marketing  their  abundant  produce.  No 
intoxicant  is  sold  upon  the  island. 

After  seeing  her  pet  scheme  well 
launched.  Miss  Walz  again  turned  her 
attention  to  the  Copper  Country  and  its 
needs.  While  giving  careful  attention 
to  her  own  comfortable  fortune,  she  has 
found  time  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
twenty-two  women's  reform  organiza- 
tions; to  fill  the  post  of  state  superinten- 
dent over  foreign  peoples  for  the  Michigan 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union; 
and  to  continue  for  several  years  an  active 
contributor  to  and  directing  head  of  the 
Naisten-Lebti,  which  she  kept  on  its  feet 
at  a  considerable  financial  sacrifice,  until 
a  suffrage  society  was  ready  to  take  it 
over.  She  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  demands  of  her  sex  for  equal 
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suffrage,  and,  though  she  has  smashed  no 
windows,  she  journeyed  to  London  in  the 
summer  of  1910  to  march  with  sister 
suffragettes  in  the  great  world's  woman 
suffrage  demonstration.  The  same  year 
she  attended,  as  a  delegate  from  Michigan, 
the  world's  conferences  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  and  the 
missionary  societies,  at  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  respectively.  Then  she  stole 
away  for  a  few  days  to  sleepy  little  Ofver- 
tornea  to  visit  her  old  mother,  who  little 
realizes  the  active  part  which  her  Kreeta 
is  playing  in  the  life  of  the  new  world. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  one  could 
accomplish  as  much  as  Miss  Walz  has  done 
during  her  labors  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  north  country  without 
arousing  envy  and  jealousy.  Many  of 
her  sisters  of  the  more  fashionable  women's 
clubs  cannot  forget  that  she  is  a  **  round- 
head." They  whisper,  too,  that  Miss 
Walz  has  amassed  a  fortune  through  her 
philanthropies.  Miss  Walz  does  not  deny 
that  she  can  write  her  check  for  six  figures; 
that  she  owns  some  of  the  most  valuable 
business  property  in  Calumet  and  expects 
to  own  more,  but  she  asks  that  charges 
against  her  come  from  those  whom  she 
has    striven    to   help,    through    practical 


methods,  and  not  from  those  who  have 
remained  inactive  when  there  was  so  much 
to  be  done.  Miss  Walz  is  aggressive; 
business-like  and  self-assertive.  Yet  she 
is  not  masculine.  She  has  never  married 
because,  she  says,  she  has  been  too  busy 
—  busy  from  the  day  when  she  trudged 
on  skis  over  the  hills  of  the  Portage  Lake 
mining  locations  selling  sewing  machines 
and  steamer  tickets  to  the  people  of  Suomi, 
to  the  present  day,  when  in  her  handsome 
offices  in  Calumet  she  receives  daily 
reports  from  the  scores  of  business  enter- 
prises and  reform  movements  and  chari- 
table institutions  in  which  she  is  interested. 
And,  with  several  thousand  Finnish  votes 
at  her  back,  she  is  a  power  in  politics. 

To-day  the  status  of  the  Finns  in  north- 
ern Michigan  has  entirely  changed.  In 
business,  politics,  and  in  the  professions, 
they  are  more  than  holding  their  own, 
They  have  been  found  to  be  composed  of 
the  same  stuff  from  which  has  been  made 
such  satisfactory  citizens  of  the  Norsemen, 
Swedes,  Danes,  and  Germans.  The  term 
"  roundhead"  is  no  longer  applied  in  scorn, 
and  everywhere  the  Finns  have  become 
valued  and  welcome  members  of  society. 
And  Maggie  Walz  has  lived  to  see  her 
dreams  come  true. 


NINE  PATRIOTIC  INVENTORS 

WHO   HAVE   GIVEN    TO   THE     UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT,     AND    THUS    TO    THE 

FREE    USE   OF   THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE,  PATENTS  UPON  INVENTIONS   WHICH 

THEY    COULD    HAVE    SOLD    FOR   MILLIONS   OF    DOLLARS 


M 


BY 

FRANKLIN   FISHER 


ORE  than  a  score  of  men  now 
in  the  Government's  service 
have  sacrificed  millions  that 
might  have  been  theirs,  be- 
cause they^have  felt  that 
public  duty  outweighs  all  possible  private 
gain.  They  are  the  inventors  of  utili- 
tarian articles  that  might  have  been  sold 
to  the  public  or  to  the  Government  at 
handsome  prices.  Some  inventors  in  the 
Government's  service   have   claimed    all 


possible  profits  from  their  inventions  — 
even  men  in  the  War  Department  and  in 
the  Navy  Department  who  had  been 
trained  by  the  Government  from  their 
early  youth  at  West  Point  or  Annapolis. 
But  most  of  the  men  of  whom  1  speak  have 
trained  themselves,  have  studied  exten- 
sively at  home  and  abroad,  have  sp>ent 
much  time  and  money  in  independent 
investigation,  and  have  subsequently  made 
inventions  while  drawing  salaries  from  the 
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Government.  That  the  inventor  was  poor, 
that  the  thing  he  had  called  into  being  was 
of  very  great  money  value,  and  that  he 
was  in  no  way  bound  to  turn  it  over,  has 
seemed  to  make   no  difference. 

There  is  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Prof. 
Charles  E.  Munroe,  the  inventor  of  smoke- 
less powder.  During  the  Harrison  Ad- 
ministration, the  United  States  found 
itself  greatly  embarrassed  because  the 
powder  that  it  used  for  military  purposes 
was  very  much  inferior  to  the  powder 
used  by  France  and  Germany.  This 
country  was  then  using  a  powder  that  pro- 
duced so  much  smoke  that  it  would  ob- 
scure the  view  when  a  battle  was  on.  The 
trouble  was.  that  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  material  failed  of  combustion  at  the 
moment  of  discharge  and  not  only  did  not 
perform  any  service  but  created  inconven- 
ient masses  of  smoke. 

Professor  Munroe  was  at  that  time 
chemist  to  the  torpedo  corps  and  was 
assigned  to  the  naval  torpedo  station  of 
the  War  College.  He  was  a  thoroughly 
trained  scientist  and  had  served  for  a 
decade  as  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Naval  Academy.  A  quarrel  was  at  that 
time  in  progress  between  the  War  and 
Navy  departments  because  the  War  De- 
partment had  demanded  that  it  be  given 
the  torpedo  station.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment protested  and,  that  it  might  have  a 
basis  for  holding  the  station,  urged,  the 
importance  of  its  work  in  the  development 
of  a  smokeless  powder.  The  station  really 
had  been  doing  little  toward  developing  a 
smokeless  powder.  Having  made  a  claim, 
however,  it  decided  upon  an  attempt 
to  make  good  upon  it.  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Tracy,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
Harrison,  asked  Professor  Munroe  to 
make  the  necessary  experiments,  and 
gave  him  all  the  time  and  money  he  needed. 

In  two  years  the  powder  was  evolved. 
Professor  Munroe  found  that  powder 
makers  mixed  various  substances  the 
chemical  union  of  which,  when  ignited, 
converted  them  into  expanding  gases 
which  produced  the  explosion.  The  union 
was  always  so  imperfect  that  much  ma- 
terial was  left  over  in  the  form  of  smoke. 
Professor  Munroe  concluded  that  such  a 
union  would  always  be  incomplete  and  that 


there  consequently  would  always  be  smoke. 
If  he  could  get  a  single  chemical  element 
that  would  produce  the  proper  sort  of 
power  in  changing  from  the  solid  to  the 
gaseous  form,  the  ignition  would  be  com- 
plete, and  no  matter  left  over  as  smoke. 

Not  only  must  this  chemical  substance 
flare  from  the  solid  to  the  gaseous  form, 
without  leaving  any  residue,  but  it  must 
do  so  in  just  the  right  way  to  throw  a 
bullet  farther.  Dynamite,  for  instance, 
is  much  stronger  than  gunpowder,  but  it 
explodes  so  suddenly  that  it  would  burst 
any  gun.  Gunpowder  must  ignite  with  a 
push.  The  first  few  particles  that  ignite 
should  start  a  projectile  on  its  way  and 
every  remaining  particle  should  give  it  an 
additional  kick  to  increase  its  velocity. 

When  the  proper  chemical  was  at  last 
developed  and  turned  over  to  the  Navy, 
there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  military 
branches  of  the  Government.  Here  was 
a  single  invention  that  put  the  United 
States  on  a  different  war  basis  from  a  world 
standpoint.  Near  the  close  of  President 
Harrison's  administration,  in  summing 
up  its  accomplishments,  he  declared  that 
his  greatest  pride  was  that  smokeless 
powder  had  been  invented  while  he  was 
President  and  by  a  government  expert. 

Yet  this  inventor,  who  placed  the 
Nation  on  a  new  war  footing,  was  entirely 
without  reward.  He  was  even  forced  to 
spend  his  own  money  in  protecting  his 
inventions  from  men  who  might  find  it 
profitable  to  seize  upon  them  and  subse- 
quently levy  tribute  upon  the  Govern- 
ment for  smokeless  powder.  Professor 
Munroe  urged  the  Government  to  protect 
these  inventions.  The  Government  com- 
pletely failed  to  do  so.  The  inventor 
realized  that  some  manufacturer  of 
powder  might  at  any  moment  seize  upon 
his  methods,  patent  them,  and  not  only 
deprive  the  Nation  of  all  benefit  but  the 
inventor  of  all  credit.  He  therefore 
completed  his  patents  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  then  turned  the  patents  over 
to  the  Government.  He  has  never  been 
recompensed  for  the  money  spent  in  thus 
protecting  the  Government  against  its 
own  carelessness. 

The  value  of  this  invention  is  almost 
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beyond  computation.  All  the  powder 
that  the  United  States  uses  is  manufac- 
tured under  it.  If  the  invention  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  a  manufacturer  it 
would  have  given  him  an  indefinite  mon- 
opoly that  would  have  been  worth  a  great 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Yet  its  inventor 
did  not  even  continue  to  hold  a  position 
in  the  government  service.  Soon  after 
the  invention  was  completed  he  took  a 
position  in  George  Washington  University 
and  has  been  connected  with  that  institu- 
tion ever  since. 

Dr.  Marion  Dorset,  a  young  scientist 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in- 
vented a  serum  that  will  go  far  toward 
making  hogs  immune  to  cholera,  a  com- 
plaint which  has  caused  the  death  of 
fifteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  them  every 
year  in  the  United  States  alone.  Dr. 
Dorset  is  a  biochemist  of  the  bureau  of 
animal  industry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Hog  cholera  had  long  baffled 
scientists.  It  was  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  germs,  but  the  bacteria  had  never 
been  isolated  because  they  were  so  minute. 
It  was  after  years  of  scientific  research 
that  Dr.  Dorset  finally  isolated  the 
specific  germ  of  hog  cholera,  and  having 
done  so  was  in  a  position  to  experiment 
with  various  antitoxins  and  develop  one 
that  would  counteract  it.  When  the 
desired  serum  was  developed,  its  inventor 
took  out  patents  which  would  effectively 
protect  it.  This  was  done  to  prevent 
some  private  individual  patenting  the 
serum  and  exploiting  it.  The  world  at 
large  was  then  informed  that  it  had  the 
inventor's  permission,  to  make,  sell,  or  use 
the  serum.  Thus  all  manufacturers  have 
been  put  upon  the  basis  of  an  open  com- 
petition in  supplying  farmers  with  pre- 
ventive measures  against  one  of  their 
worst  enemies. 

Formerly,  when  hog  cholera  broke  out 
there  was  no  method  of  stopping  its 
spread.  And  it  was  one  of  the  most  deadly 
of  all  diseases  of  swine.  To-day,  when  an 
epidemic  starts,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
treat  all  the  hogs  surrounding  the  centre 
of  the  epidemic  and  the  disease  never  gets 
through  this  belt  of  immunity.  Inocu- 
lation with  the  serum  is  practically  an 
unfailing  specific  against  infection. 


This  same  young  scientist  has  other 
inventions  to  his  credit.  One  of  the  duties 
of  the  bureau  of  animal  industry  is  to 
inspect  all  meats  that  go  into  interstate 
trade.  Every  packing  house  in  the  coun- 
try that  does  a  business  that  crosses  state 
lines  is  subject  to  this  inspection.  Every 
piece  of  meat  that  goes  out  of  such  a  pack- 
ing house  must  have  the  Government's 
stamp  indelibly  upon  it. 

The  inspectors  formerly  used  tags.  The 
manufacture  of  these  tags  under  contract 
cost  the  Government  j^,ooo  a  year. 
Dr.  Dorset  evolved  an  ink  which  he  did 
not  patent  because  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  method  of  its  manufacture 
secret.  It  is  made  by  the  government. 
Stamps  for  use  with  this  ink  were  also 
invented  by  Dr.  Dorset  and  these  are  used 
in  placing  the  government  mark  upon 
meat.  The  invention  saved  the  Govern- 
ment nearly  the  entire  $60,000  a  year  and 
gave  it  a  method  of  marking  meat  that 
was  superior  to  the  old  method. 

Yet  this  young  scientist,  with  these 
inventions  to  his  credit,  is  working  in  a 
government  laboratory  in  Washington 
on  a  salary.  He  has  derived  no  profit 
whatever  from  his  inventions. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  is  now 
being  tried  by  a  patriotic  inventor,  Mr. 
F.  G.  Cottrell,  who  works  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Mr. 
Cottrell  is  a  scientist,  also,  and  has  been  a 
college  professor.  He  has  made  an  in- 
vention which  is  probably  worth  millions 
of  dollars.  He  is  more  interested  in 
science  than  in  the  amassing  of  wealth,  and 
has  consequently  donated  his  invention  to 
the  benefit  of  science  rather  than  attempt 
to  realize  upon  it  personally.  His  method 
of  doing  this  has  been  to  turn  his  patents 
over  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  under 
an  arrangement  whereby  that  institution 
is  to  receive  all  royalties.  Thus,  instead 
of  giving  the  invention  to  the  Government, 
he  has  given  it  to  a  semi-governmental 
institution  which  is  to  realize  upon  it  and 
use  the  money  so  made  in  furthering 
science  and  inventions. 

Mr.  Cottrell's  invention  is  a  condenser, 
to  be  attached  to  the  chimneys  or  smoke- 
stacks of  industrial  plants  of  all  kinds  and 
to  take  from  the  smoke  or  fumes  whatever 
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physical  properties  they  may  have.  If 
a  plant  manufactures  cement,  whatever 
dust  particles  are  escaping  will  be  pre- 
cipitated if  this  condenser  is  used.  If 
the  condenser  is  fitted  to  a  chimney  in  a 
city  that  is  fighting  the  smoke  nuisance, 
that  chimney  will  cease  to  smoke.  If  it 
is  fitted  to  the  smokestack  of  a  battleship, 
that  ship  will  never  be  betrayed  through 
smoke.  If  it  is  attached  to  a  smelter  it 
will  prevent  the  escape  of  sulphur  fumes 
which  poison  vegetation  and  of  lead  which 
causes  the  death  of  much  livestock  about 
such  plants.  1  n  fact,  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  this  invention  is  so  wide  and 
the  need  has  long  been  so  great  for  some 
such  device,  that  scientists  believe  that 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  will  be  greatly 
enriched  by  the  royalties  from  its  sale. 

This  invention  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  electrical  polarization.  Sheets 
of  iron  or  other  metal,  four  or  five  inches 
apart,  are  inserted  into  a  chimney.  In 
this  way  positives  and  negatives  are  set 
up  between  these  plates,  and  the  fine 
particles  of  matter  that  are  passing 
through  the  flue  are  flung  against  these 
metal  sheets  by  the  action  of  electricity 
upon  suspended  particles. 

To  utilize  Mr.  Cottrell's  invention,  the 
chimney  must  be  rigged  with  two  flues 
in  which  the  magnets  are  placed.  When 
one  set  of  plates  is  laden  with  the  matter 
that  it  has  condensed,  the  second  flue  is 
brought  into  action  and  the  plates  of  the 
first  are  shaken  down  and  cleaned. 

Very  often  this  condensation  of  escaping 
material  is  profitable.  At  one  small 
plant  the  saving  in  sulphuric  acid  that  was 
reclaimed  amounted  to  $120  a  month.  A 
cement  plant,  which  had  been  declared  a 
nuisance  because  of  the  dust  it  scattered 
over  the  countryside,  after  applying  the 
condenser  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  nuisance 
but  saved  the  material  that  had  been 
escaping  through  its  flues.  Much  to  the 
surprise  of  its  owners  this  escaping  matter 
was  found  to  be  rich  in  potash  and  is  now 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer. 
Practically  every  manufacturing  plant  has 
trouble  with  its  flues  and  wastes  material 
through  them,  which  the  application  of 
this  invention  may  turn  into  profitable 
by-products.* 


Mr.  Logan  Waller  Page  is  chief  of  the 
government's  office  of  public  roads.  That 
office  has  long  studied  the  composition 
of  various  materials  that  may  go  into  the 
surfacing  of  a  road  or  the  building  of 
bridges  and  culverts.  In  this  latter  con- 
nection it  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  study 
to  the  manufacture  of  concretes  and 
cements.  It  was  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  studies  that  Mr.  Page  happened 
upon  the  invention  of  a  waterproof  cement. 

Ordinary  cement  is  more  or  less  porous 
and  not  well  adapted  to  construction  in 
which  it  is  important  that  water  should 
be  kept  in  or  kept  out.  The  principle 
upon  which  Mr.  Page's  waterproof  cement 
is  based  was  the  mixture  of  certain  amounts 
of  oil  with  the  cement  as  it  was  prepared 
for  use.  After  it  had  hardened  into  stone 
the  cement  still  retains  its  oily  nature 
and  repels  water.  Water  spilled  upon  a 
floor  made  of  this  cement  rolls  up  into 
little  globules  instead  of  being  absorbed 
and  keeping  it  wet.  If  a  tank  is  built  of 
ordinary  cement  more  or  less  water  will 
ooze  out  of  it.  If  it  is  built  of  this  water- 
proof cement,  however,  it  will  hold  water 
indefinitely.  The  advisability  of  facing 
such  a  structure  as  the.Gatun  Dam  with 
waterproof  cement  or  of  surfacing  a  bridge 
with  it  or  of  walling  a  cellar  or  lining  a 
cistern  with  it  is  obvious. 

No  sooner  was  this  invention  announced 
than  Mr.  Page  received  many  handsome 
offers  from  private  sources  for  his  in- 
vention. These  he  declined  in  accordance 
with  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  invention  is  pro- 
tected from  monopoly,  but  the  public  is 
freely  given  permission  to  use  the  cement 
for  whatever  purpose  it  may  desire. 

Another  patriotic  inventor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  Mr.  J.  W.  T. 
Duvel,  who  is  the  Government's  authority 
upon  grain  standardization.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  except  among  grain 
dealers,  that  the  moisture  in  wheat  or 
barley  or  oats  may  make  a  difi'erence  of 
from  5  to  75  per  cent,  in  its  weight.  A 
given  quantity  of  wheat  weighing  20  per 
cent,  more  than  another  given  quantity 
may  have  in  it  no  more  flour-making 
materials.  The  two  quantities  should 
have  an  identical  value.    As  weight  is  the 
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current  measure  of  grain,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  method  of 
determining  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
every  case.  Mr.  Duvel  invented  a  moist- 
ure tester  which  has  come  into  general  use 
and  the  principle  of  which  is  applied  in 
instruments  used  in  practically  every 
grain  elevator  in  the  United  States. 

The  moisture  test  is  based  upon  a  very 
simple  principle.  A  small  quantity  of 
grain  is  placed  in  a  receptacle  containing 
an  oil  which  has  a  boiling  point  far  above 
that  of  water.  When  this  oil  is  heated, 
the  water  boils  and  in  a  few  moments  is 
converted  into  steam.  This  steam  is 
caught  and  reduced  again  to  water,  and 
its  weight  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  sample  gives  the  basis  for  figuring  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  grain. 

This  invention  has  done  a  great  deal 
toward  making  it  possible  to  standardize 
grain.  The  Government  is  most  anxious 
to  bring  about  this  standardization  and 
thereby  place  the  grain  business  upon  the 
basis  of  the  exact  grain  content.  Mr. 
Duvel's  invention  has  done  much  toward 
accomplishing  this  end  but  it  has  been  of 
no  profit  whatever  to  its  inventor.  Had 
he  patented  it  as  an  individual  and  manu- 
factured the  instruments  for  this  moisture 
test,  he  would  have  been  able  to  get  a 
large  price  for  them. 

Many  complicated  inventions  have  been 
made  by  men  in  the  government  service 
that  are  useful  chiefly  in  that  service: 
for  instance,  the  rotary  printing  press 
for  stamps,  which  is  a  most  remarkable 
piece  of  machinery  but  which  is  of  little 
value  outside  the  Government's  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  because  that 
is  the  largest  postage  stamp  factory  in  the 
United  States.  The  director  of  the  bureau, 
however,  estimates  that  the  development 
of  this  machine  has  been  worth  a  million 
dollars  to  the  Government. 

Into  this  machine  runs  a  band  of  white 
paper  which  emerges  at  the  other  end  in 
the  form  of  postage  stamps  ready  for  use. 
They  are  so  printed  as  to  defy  the  counter- 
feiter, they  are  p)erforated  ready  for  tear- 
ing apart,  and  they  are  gummed  on  the 
back.  The  machine  even  counts  the 
stamps  and  registers  that  count.  Mr. 
Benjamin    R.    Stickney   is   the  inventor 


of  this  press.  He  is  a  veteran  employee 
of  the  Government's  money  factory,  but 
has  received  no  remuneration  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  complicated  and  valu- 
able machine. 

Another  very  intricate  machine  that  is 
used  almost  exclusively  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  developed  in  the  Geodetic 
Survey.  It  automatically  figures  the 
time  and  degrees  of  maximum  and  mini- 
mum of  tides  at  any  given  place.  In 
computing  such  a  problem  as  the  moment 
of  highest  tide  at  Santa  Catalina  at  some 
date  five  years  hence,  nineteen  elements 
must  be  taken  iqto  consideration.  This 
tide-predicting  machine  figures  all  these 
elements  and  automatically  turns  out 
the  correct  answer.  One  man  operates 
this  machine,  and  it  works  out  all  the 
Government's  figures  of  high  and  low 
tides  for  the  entire  American  coast.  The 
machine  takes  the  place  of  thirty  com- 
puters that  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  do  the  work.  Thus  the  Government, 
through  this  machine,  is  saving  the 
salaries  of  twenty-nine  men  —  which,  at 
the  rate  of  $1,200  a  year,  would  amount 
to  an  expenditure  of  $34,800  a  year.  It 
has  been  doing  this  for  thirty  years  and 
the  saving  will  probably  continue  indefi- 
nitely. Mr.  William  Farrell,  a  genius  for 
fibres  and  mechanical  devices,  worked 
out  and  patented  the  machine.  For  this 
he  was  never  in  any  way  rewarded. 

The  extraordinary  invention  of  the 
multiplex  telephone,  by  Major  Squier, 
of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army,  which  demonstrates  the  possibility 
of  sending  many  telephone  messages  over 
the  same  wire  at  the  same  time,  opens  a 
new  era  in  the  development  of  the  tele- 
phone. Engineers  believe  that  it  has 
great  commercial  possibilities.  Major 
Squier  took  the  position,  however,  that  he 
developed  the  principle  upon  which  his 
inventions  were  based  while  in  the  Govern- 
ment's service  and  that  the  Government 
was  entitled  to  all  their  benefits.  He 
therefore  turned  his  patents  over  to  the 
Government. 

Other  inventors  in  the  army  and  the 
navy  have,  on  principle,  turned  over  in- 
ventions to  the  Government,  though  this 
rule  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to  in  those  de- 
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partments.  Nevertheless,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral William  Crozier  and  Brigadier  General 
A.  R.  Buifington,  who  are  the  patentees 
of  a  mounting  of  the  great  twelve-inch 
disappearing  guns  commonly  used  in  the 
army,  have  never  taken  any  profit  from  it. 
So  heavy  and  so  complicated  is  the 
mechanism  that  is  necessary  to  rear  and 
support  these  great  guns  while  they  are 
firing  their  ten-mile  shots  that  it  costs 
$50,000  to  set  up  a  single  gun. 

Some  people  contend  that  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  allow  its  inventors  to  profit 
handsomely   by   whatever   they   develop 


while  in  the  government  service.  The 
argument  is  that  these  profits  would  be 
a  great  stimulant  to  all  government  em- 
ployees and  would  lead  them  to  devise 
new  methods  of  improving  the  service. 
The  merit  of  this  claim,  however,  does 
not  detract  from  the  credit  that  is  due  to 
the  men  who  are  contributing  their  in- 
ventions ungrudgingly  under  the  present 
arrangement.  They  are  giving  much  and 
asking  nothing.  They  are  doing  it  for 
a  principle  and  are  therefore  set  aside  into 
a  class  of  particular  distinction.  Their 
scorn  of  money  and  fidelity  to  their  work  is 
one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  public  service. 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CITIES 


PHILADELPHIA  S     WOOLEN     STOCKING 


THE  city  of  Philadelphia  has  sold 
three  and  a  half  million  dollars' 
worth  of  bonds  to  its  own  citi- 
zens without  the  aid  of  banker 
or  broker.  It  sold  them  direct, 
and  in  doing  so  showed  the  existence  of  a 
reserve  of  money  among  the  p)eople  of  that 
city  that  may  fairiy  be  compared  to  the 
famous  "woolen  stocking"  of  the  French. 
The  city  needed  J3, 500,000  but  it  found 
that  the  bankers,  from  whom  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  borrow,  were  not  disposed  to 
lend  on  the  security  of  long  term  bonds, 
bearing  interest  as  low  as  4  per  cent.,  which 
the  law  prescribed  could  not  be  sold  by  the 
city  for  less  than  par.  The  bankers  said 
that  few,  if  any,  of  their  investing  clients 
would  even  look  at  a  4  per  cent,  security. 
A  less  determined  mayor  would  have 
tried  to  get  the  necessary  authority  to 
raise  the  interest  rate  on  the  bonds,  or 
would  have  given  up  the  attempt  until 
bankers  and  their  clients  were  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind.  Instead,  Mayor  Blanken- 
burg  decided  to  try  his  own  hand  at  placing 
investment  securities  directly  with  the 
ultimate  consumers.  He  announced  that 
the  bonds  would  be  on  sale  at  par  at  the 
office  of  the  city  treasurer,  and  that  they 
would  be  available  in  denominations  to  suit 
small,   as  well   as   large,   investors.     He 


knew  no  argument  was  needed  to  convince 
people  of  the  quality  of  this  investment, 
and  he  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  civic 
pride  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  believe  that 
the  bonds  could  all  be  sold. 

At  first  the  small  investors  were  timid, 
but  when  they  discovered  many  of  the 
big  bankers  buying  the  bonds  for  them- 
selves, the  small  investors  brought  their 
woolen  stocking  from  its  hiding  place,  and 
the  savings  it  contained  were  poured  into 
the  cofi'ers  of  the  city.  Subscriptions  to  the 
bonds  amounted  to  more  than  jS!4,ooo,ooo. 

This  was  not  Philadelphia's  first  exper- 
ience with  the  direct  method  of  dealing 
with  investors  but,  considering  the  times, 
it  was  the  most  successful  one.  Other 
cities  have  experimented  with  this  method 
at  times  when  they  have  found  it  possible 
to  get  around  the  law  requiring  them  to 
offer  their  bonds  at  auction  and  sell  them 
to  the  highest  bidders.  But  they  have 
found  in  the  results  little  encouragement 
for  a  general  adoption  of  the  plan  because 
they  have  not  their  own  "woolen  stock- 
ings" to  depend  upon  to  furnish  money  for 
their  public  works,  and  because  investors 
in  other  communities  have  been  taught 
that  it  is  best  to  deal  through  responsible 
investment  bankers  when  lending  money 
away  from  home. 
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THERE  is  an  army  going  for- 
ward to  the.  land  in  the 
Southwest.  It  is  not  as  large 
an  army  as  it  was  in  the 
boom  times  of  1909,  but  it 
is  of  better  character  and  purpose.  It 
is  estimated  that  between  175,000  and 
200,000  settlers  will  go  into  the  Southwest 
this  year  to  make  farms. 

Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  this  human 
stream  are  American  farmers,  chiefly  from 
the  high  priced  lands  of  the  Middle  West. 
The  other  15  per  cent,  are  foreigners, 
though  most  of  them  have  been  in  America 
for  some  time.  This  is  a  healthy  advance 
forward  to  a  new  land.  The  character 
of  the  settlers  and  the  kind  of  land  they 
are  buying  shows  that  the  movement  is 
a  fair  combination  of  capital  and  labor. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  the  general  coloniza- 
tion agent  of  the  Sante  F€  Railroad, 
describes  them  in  this  way: 

We  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  present  move- 
ment, the  superior  character  of  the  new  farmers 
much  more  than  offsetting  the  decrease  in  their 
numbers.  We  would  rather  see  one  good 
farmer  buy  a  few  acres  than  a  speculator  buy  as 
many  sections.  Farmland  prices  have  been 
pretty  steady  since  the  hysteria  period  of 
1909-10,  and  in  some  places  they  have  advanced. 
Mixed  farm  land  ranges  from  |io  to  1 100  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  while  irrigated  land  sells 
from  I75  to  I250  an  acre.  The  demand  is 
drifting  to  irrigated  land,  where  farmers  can 
control  the  moisture. 

In  the  main  these  people  are  well 
equipped  mentally,  physically,  and  finan- 
cially to  succeed  in  their  new  homes,  to 
achieve  a  prosperity  for  themselves,  and 
to  add  a  new  area  for  the  food  production 
of  the  country.  They  settle  with  the  help 
of  the  railroads,  too,  for  it  is  to  the  par- 
ticular advantage  of  the  roads  that  this 
country  be  settled  successfully. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  go  to  farms  in  the  Northwest  and  the 
Southwest  attest  the  soundness  of  this 
landward  flow. 


Yet  there  is  another  side  tb  the  question. 
A  little  while  ago  some  of  the  traffic  men 
of  one  of  the  Eastern  railroads  asked  the 
road's  agriculturist  why  farm  freight  did 
not  increase  more. 

The  agriculturist  pointed  to  advertise- 
ments of  cheap  homeseekers'  rates  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  that  were  scattered  broad- 
cast along  the  line.  The  eastern  road's 
profit  on  every  passenger  that  these  ad- 
vertisements induces  to  go  West  is  only 
a  few  dollars.  Its  loss  from  every  farmer 
that  leaves  its  territory  is  as  many  hun- 
dreds. And  it  is  the  best  farmers  or 
farmers'  sons  that  go.  The  slothful  ones 
have  not  the  ambition  to  cross  the  con- 
tinent for  a  new  opportunity.  It  is  the 
men  with  "get  up  and  go"  in  them  that 
do  that  very  thing. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  many  thousands 
who  have  benefited  by  the  change.  But 
there  are  many  others  who  succeeded  no 
better  in  their  new  environment  than  they 
would  have  succeeded  at  home,  and  others 
still  who  do  less  well. 

From  a  national  standpoint  there  is 
little  profit  in  depopulating  one  rural 
community  to  populate  another,  for  there 
is  practically  no  rural  territory  in  this 
country  that  has  too  many  people  in  it. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  man  who 
does  the  moving  betters  himself.  When 
he  moves  from  land  that  he  has  built  up 
to  a  high  state  of  productivity  and  a 
high  price  to  cheap  land  that  he  can  in  time 
build  up  likewise  he  is  making  a  profitable 
move.  There  are  many  thousands  who 
have  done  this.  Some  have  moved  from 
Illinoisto  Iowa  and  from  Iowa  toNebraska, 
others  move  from  the  Eastern  seaboard 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  others  merely  move 
from  one  county  or  district  to  another,  for 
in  every  state  there  is  undeveloped  land 
which  will  yield  large  returns  to  a  man 
who  can  turn  it  into  high-yielding  farms. 

But  where  a  man  moves  from  an  un- 
developed farm  in  one  part  of  the  country 
to  an  undeveloped  farm  in  another  sec- 
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tion  he  has  not  gained  much  in  land.  But 
perhaps  he  has  in  neighbors,  and  they  are 
as  important  influences  on  the  profits  of  a 
farm  as  the  land  itself.  Neighbors  who 
have  the  money  and  the  willingness  to 
spend  it  for  good  roads  and  good  churches, 
who  have  the  patience  and  wisdom  to 
work  together  for  their  common  advance- 
ment —  such  neighbors  add  many  dollars 
to  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land  a  man 
has.  There  are  two  ways  of  getting  such 
neighbors.  One  is  to  move  to  a  place 
where  such  people  live.  In  that  case 
the  newcomer  will  have  to  pay  for  their 
company  in  increased  land  values.  An- 
other way  is  to  go  to  a  new  district  and 
grow  up  with  it,  helping  to  mold  it  into 


progressive  lines.  This  is  the  long,  hard 
path  to  profits  that  the  pioneers  have 
been  going  these  hundred  years.  The 
third  way  is  not  to  move  at  all  but  to  stir 
up  the  old  neighborhoods.  For  every 
farmer  who  has  a  chance  to  make  a  profit 
by  moving  there  are  ten  who  can  make 
more  money  by  stirring  up  their  own 
communities.  For  every  dollar  that  the 
eastern  railroads  can  make  hauling  farmers 
West  as  passengers  they  can  make  ten  by 
increasing  the  value  of  the  land  along 
their  lines,  by  awakening  the  old  com- 
munities. The  unearned  increment  of 
good  neighbors  will  double  the  value  of 
many  a  farmer's  property,  and  the  quickest 
way  to  get  a  good  neighbor  is  to  be  one. 


HOSPITALS  FOR  COUNTRY  FOLK 


DR.  E.  E.  MUNGER,  of  Spen- 
cer,  la.,  has  for  several 
years  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  county  hospitals 
that  should  serve  especially 
the  rural  population  of  the  state.  Dr. 
Munger  was  one  of  the  men  who  were  of 
great  help  to  President  Roosevelt's  Coun- 
try Life  Commission,  and  the  report  of 
that  commission  greatly  aided  him  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  he  had  in  mind 
in  his  hospital  plan,  by  enlisting  national 
sympathy  for  the  improvement  of  rural 
life.  His  plan  was  that  the  state  should 
pass  a  law  to  permit  counties  to  bond 
themselves  for  the  erection  of  hospitals 
in  the  farming  districts. 

Dr.  Munger  conducted  a  dignified  but 
striking  campaign  of  education  to  bring 
about  the  passage  of  such  a  law.  He 
pointed  out  in  the  newspapers  that  whereas 
Des  Moines  had  one  hospital  bed  for  every 
275  inhabitants,  thirty-seven  counties  in 
Iowa,  containing  more  than  half  a  million 
inhabitants,  had  no  hospital  advantages 
of  any  kind.  That  two  million  people  of 
rural  Iowa  had  access  to  only  799  hospital 
beds,  or  an  average  of  one  bed  to  every 
3,000  people.  He  showed  also  that  the 
average  yearly  death  rate  from  the  dis- 
eases and  accidents  incident  to  childbirth 
amounted  to  nearly  one  per  cent,  of  the 


female  population  of  the  state;  and  that 
these  diseases  and  accidents  are  especially 
frequent  in  the  country,  away  from  proper 
medical  attention,  and  that  they  are 
largely  preventable  and  curable  under 
hospital   care. 

Dr.  Munger  wrote  his  rural  hospital 
plan  into  a  bill  which  the  legislature  of 
Iowa  enacted  into  law.  The  first  county 
to  take  advantage  of  this  new  law  was 
Washington  County.  The  people  voted 
$30,000  worth  of  bonds,  a  public  spirited 
citizen  bought  eleven  acres  of  land  and 
donated  it  for  a  site,  and  the  board  of 
trustees,  after  visiting  most  of  the  hospitals 
in  the  upp)er  Mississippi  Valley  and  after 
consulting  more  than  a  hundred  hospital 
workers,  agreed  on  plans.  The  building 
was  completed  and  opened  to  the  public 
last  July.  It  is  fireproof  and  is  equipped 
with  every  convenience  for  surgical,  in- 
fectious, and  maternity  cases. 

Kansas  and  Indiana  have  recently 
passed  laws  based  upon  the  law  of  Iowa, 
and  legislators  of  other  states  are  studying 
the  plan  with  an  interest  that  will  probably 
soon  show  results.  In  Iowa  itself,  Jeffer- 
son County  also  has  under  construction  a 
county  hospital  under  this  Act.  Dr.  Mun- 
ger's  vision  and  effective  enthusiasm  have 
created  a  new  and  helpful  agency  for  the 
betterment  of  life  on  the  land. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FARM  LANDS 


91. —  Q.  Is  the  Delaware-Maryland  penin- 
sula well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  white 
potatoes  commercially? 

A.  Only  for  the  raising  of  early,  short- 
season  types.  The  soils  are  generally  too 
light  and  the  climate  too  warm  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  main,  all-summer  crop,  which  is  the 
more  important  from  the  commercial  stand- 
point. 

93. —  Q.  I  am  offered  400  atres  of  cut-over 
land  in  Hernando  County,  Florida.  Can  this 
be  used  for  general  farming  or  grazing?  What 
would  be  a  fair  price  per  acre? 

A.  We  know  of  no  reason  for  the  failure  of 
either  of  these  types  of  farming  on  such  land, 
but  the  census  figures  for  1910  suggest  that 
they  are  at  present  less  important  than  horti- 
culture. There  were  in  1910  only  554  dairy 
cows,  4.9  calves,  and  807  head  of  other  cattle 
in  the  county.  The  value  of  the  hay  and 
forage  raised  was  only  $7,243,  whereas  it  was 
$27,437  for  fruit  and  nuts,  and  $37,207  for 
vegetables.  The  cereal  crop,  valued  at  I4 1 ,280, 
of  which  about  eight  nmths  was  for  corn,  sug- 
gests, however,  the  possibilities  of  such  crops. 

The  average  value  of  farm  land  is  about 
$22,  but  whether  the  acreage  you  have  in  mind 
is  better  or  worse  than  the  average,  you  can  tell 
only  by  examining  it. 

93. —  Q-  Where  are  the  best  apple-growing 
regions  of  the  country? 

A.  Passing  from  the  West  to  the  East,  the 
sections  that  have  become  renowned  as  apple 
producing  localities  are:  certain  valleys  (Hood 
River,  Rogue  River,  Bitter  Root,  Boise  River, 
etc.)  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and 
Montana;  sections  of  Colorado;  the  Ozark 
country  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  the  lake 
shore  district  of  Michigan;  the  uplands  of 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia;  a  belt  of  counties  lying 
along  Lake  Erie;  the  central  part  of  the  state 
and  the  Hudson  River  valley  in  New  York; 
southwestern  Maine;  and  the  foothills  of  the 
Appalachian  range,  from  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  southward  into  northern  Georgia, 
including  the  upper  altitudes  of  New  Jersey 
and   Delaware. 

94. —  Q.  What  proportion  of  the  land  in 
\shley  County,  Arkansas,  is  cultivated,  and 
what  are  the  principal  crops? 


A.  According  to  the  census  of  1910,  39 
per  cent,  of  the  county  was  included  in  its 
3,421  farms,  of  which  1,457  were  occupied  by 
whites  and  1,964  by  non-whites.  Forty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  farm  land  was  improved.  The 
chief  crops  for  1910  were  cotton  (44,024  acres), 
corn  (29,070  acres),  hay  and  forage  (2,579 
acres),  and  fruit,  chiefly  peaches,  plums,  and 
apples. 

95- — Q-  Some  time  ago  I  read  that  the 
price  of  farm  land  in  New  York  was,  in  a  general 
way,  $7  an  acre.  What  is  the  situation  at 
present? 

A.  Your  source  of  information  must  have 
been  rather  antiquated,  for  although  there 
may  yet  be  some  land  that  may  be  bought  for 
I7,  the  average  for  the  state  in  1910  was  I32.13. 
In  every  county  but  twelve  the  figure  ranged 
between  |io  and  $50.  In  four  of  the  excep- 
tions, along  the  Great  Lakes,  the  development 
of  orchards  keeps  the  average  price  between 
$62  and  I85.  In  the  eight  others,  grouped 
around  New  York  City,  average  values  of 
farm  land,  according  to  the  19 10  census, 
range  from  $124  on  eastern  Long  Island  to 
$2,591  in  Kings  County. 

96. —  Q.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  man  or 
firm  who  can  inspect  and  report  on  70  acres  of 
land  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Worth,  Florida, 
or  can  you  tell  me  about  the  suitability  of  the 
section  for  orange  growing? 

A.  We  know  of  no  one  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  examine  and  criticise  land,  but  the 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Gainesville, 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Talla- 
hassee and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  (Washington,  D.  C.)  through  its 
Florida  demonstration  agent  may  be  able  to 
help  you.  In  the  section  you  refer  to  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  73  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  killing  frosts  occur,  on  the  average,  between 
November  18th  and  April  7th.  We  would  con- 
sider it  therefore  a  rather  dangerous  location 
for  citrus  fruit  growing,  although  8,510  orange, 
6,840  grape  fruit,  and  84  lemon  trees  are  re- 
ported in  the  county  (Palm  Beach)  in  the 
census  of  1910.  Pineapples  represent  the 
bulk  of  the  $259,700  worth  of  fruit  raised,  but 
that  vegetable  growing  is  a  more  important 
industry  is  indicated  by  the  sum  of  ^^530,728, 
the  value  of  the  truck  crops  grown. 
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ChaUenges  comparison  with  any  other  known  mineral 
^water  in  Ae  world  on  its  record  of  results 


Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Materia  Medica,  General  Thera- 
peutics, etc.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  said,  in  "Practical  Treatise  on 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  1899,  that  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  "contains  well- 
defined  traces  of  lithia  and  is  alkaline,  it  has  been  used  with  great  advantage  in 
gouty,  rheumatic  and  renal  affections." 

Dr.  George  Ben  Johnston.  Richmond,  Va,  ex-President  Southern  Surgical  and 
Gynecological  Association,  ex-President  Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  and  Professor 
of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  says:  "When 
lithia  is  incficated,  I  prescribe  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  in  preference  to  the  salts  of 
lithia,  because  it  is  therapeutically  superior  to  laboratory  preparations  of  lithia, 
lithia  tablets,  etc. 

Edward  M.  Eidherr.  M.  D.,  J^h.  D.,  Ch.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  University  of  Vienna,  Chicago, 
111.,  declares:  "I  have  found  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  of  undoubted  service  in  the 
treatment  of  Uric  Acid  Gravel,  Chronic  Rheumatism  and  Gout" 

Voluminous  Medical  Testimony  on  Request 


Volummous  Medical  lesnmony  on  Kequest 
For  Sale  by  tike  General  Drug  and  Mineral  Water  Trade* 
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Are  yovL  thinking  of  building?    The  Readers'  Service  can  give  you  helpful  suggesttoi 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  MOTOR  TRUCK  OPERATOR 


Perhaps  no  corporation  in  the  United  States  is  so 
well  known  for  the  Jbusiness-Iike  principles  in  the 
conduct  of  every  feature  of  its  service  as  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company.  Its  sanction  of  any  new 
wrinkle  in  business  accounting  or  in  business  ad~ 
ministration  is  taken  as  the  last  word  from  business 
efficiency  experts.  The  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany was  one  of  the  first  large  corporations,  to  begin 
experiments  with  motor  transportation.  Its  first 
motor  equipment  naturally  was  of  the  electric  driven 
type  and  obviously  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  efficiency 
as  well,  the  most  of  its  truck  equipment  is  to-day  of  the 
electric  type.  This  company,  however,  has  made 
considerable  use  of  the  gasolene  truck  and  has,  for 
example,  about  33  gasolene  trucks  of  from  i  to  3 
tons  size  in  operation  in  New  York  and  the  suburban 
territory. 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  placing  an  exact  cost 
accounting  system  on  every  part  of  its  equipment, 
the  New  York  Telephone  Company  began  about  three 
years  ago  to  keep  the  most  approved  records  on  each 
item  of  cost  of  its  gasolene  driven  vehicles.  The  results 
of  its  cost  accounting  system  were  disclosed  by  its 
Superintendent  of  Construction,  Mr.  A.  W.  Allen,  in  a 
most  interesting  report  read  before  the  Commercial 
Department  of  his  company.  Inasmuch  as  the  figures 
given  contain  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information 
to  the  business  public  we  are  giving  them  in  full  here- 
with. 

It  will  be  noted  in  examination  of  these  figures  given 
below  that  a  3-ton  truck  which  represented  an  annual 
operating  expense  combined  of  $3,885.24  showed  a 
net  annual  saving  in  comparison  with  horse  vehicles 
of  12,414.76,  figuring  the  depreciation  at  more  than 
33J  per  cent.,  so  severe  is  the  character  of  work  in 
which  this  type  of  truck  is  employed.  When  it  is 
considered  that  15  per  cent,  is  the  usual  depreciation 
charge  made  against  a  motor  truck,  it  will  be  obvious 


that  the  economy  which  this  truck  showed  under  such 
a  burden  of  fixed  charges  is  remarkable. 

com1>arison  of  motor  vehicles  with 
horse-drawn  vehicles 

Detail  of  Operating  Expense  and  Saving  Made  by 
Three-Ton  Trucks  used  by  Cable  Placing  Department. 
Annual  Operating  Expense  Three  Ton  Truck  Based  , 
on  Performance  of  10  Trucks,  Average  10,900  miles: 

Chauffeur's  Salary  (full  time  including  over- 
time)         11,146.50 

Garage  and  Washing 240.00 

Gasolene  (.0365  per  mile) 397-85 

Lubricants  (.0171  per  mile)                       .  186.39 

Tires  (.055  ner  mile) 599*  50 

Supplies  (Miscellaneous) 54 -50 

Repairs 240.00 

Depreciation,  interest  and  taxes  1,020.50 

Total 13,885.24 

Approximate  Gross  ^nnual  Saving  on  Horse-Drawn 
Vehicles  Replaced  by  Three-Ton  Mack  Truck  Based 
on  7  Months'  Usage: 

Truck  Hire  (Aug.  to  Feb.)       ....     12,904.20 

Carfare  (Aug.  to  Feb.) 361.69 

Freight  (Aug.  to  Feb.) 118.00 

Total.  7  months 13*383.89 

Approximated  annual   saving  ....  $5,800.00 
Approxi.Ti.Ued  annual    saving    on    placing 

cable 500.00 

Total $6,300.00 

Approximated  gross  annual  saving  by  3-ton 

Mack  Truck $6,300.00 

Annual  Operating  Expense  of  3-ton  Mack 

Truck 3,885.24 

Net  annual  saving  per  Truck  .     $2,414.76 
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The  Superior 
and  Uniform  Quality  of 

WETS 

tlOM&  COMFORTS 

—  and  ihdr  reasonable  prices — make  you  keep  on  buying    I      ^»  nun      /■> 

them  year  after  year.  H     rKHO^  nuUlff  Cofgote  CcMTlAirfl 

The  size  of  our  present  factoiy  shows  the  vast  number    H     €U9  in  your  Home  ^ 
of  homes  into  which  GJgate  brmgs  added  comfort     The 
century  of   experience  guarantees  complete   satisfaction. 

Sfl/«  f o  nam  because  we  have  put  into  them  only  tke 
best  maleriak  and  kept  out  of  kbem  erery  harmful  ingreoieiit. 

Conv^mmnt  to  iw«  became  we  have  studied  to  make 
the  little  details  of  package  meet  your  daily  requirements — e.  g. , 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream  cannot  roll  olf  the  brush,  Tak  Powder 
has  the  sb-hole  sifter  top^  elc 

PtmoMtng  to  ate  because  we  have  given  to  each  article 
the  attractive  appearance  that  makes  it  an  ornament  to  your 
toilet  table  or  washstand. 

You  can  use  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  G>lgate  Comforts. 
If  your  home  knows  but  one,  you  are  missing  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wide  Colgate  Variety,  including  Toilet  Soaps, 
Dentifrices,  Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters,  Shaving  Soaps, 
Cold  Creams,  Sachet  and  Talc  Powders. 

A  home  with  but  one 
Colgate  Comfort  is  like  a 
garoen  with  only  one  flower. 


Aak 


ar  dmalmr  to 
»how  you  his 
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COLGATE  &  CO. 

Ertablkhed  1d06 

Send  a  two-oent  itamp  for  our 

nmw  ColsateComfort  Booklet 
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Take  a  Victrola  with  you 
when  you  go  away  this  summer 

Whether  you  go  to  the  country,  mountains,  or  sea- 
shore for  the  summer,  or  just  camp  out  for  a  week  or  so, 
you'll  be  glad  of  the  companionship  of  the  Victrola. 

This  wonderful  instrument  enables  you  to  take  with  you 
wherever  you  go  the  most  celebrated  bands,  the  greatest  opera 
artists,  the  most  famous  instrumentalists,  and  the  cleverest 
comedians — to  play  and  sing  for  you  at  your  leisure,  to  provide 
music  for  your  dances,  to  make  your  vacation  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

And  even  if  you  don't  go  away,  a  Victrola  will  entertain  you 
and  give  you  a  delightful  "vacation"  right  at  home. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles  from  $io  to  $500. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will 
gladly  play  your  favorite  music  and  demonstrate 
the  Victrola  to   you. 

Victor  Talkiiig  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Alwajrs  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles— 
thf  contbinatinv.    There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Steel  Needles,  5  cents  per  100 

Victor  Fibre  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  times) 

New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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WHAT  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BOY? 


BY 


F.  BURNHAMMcLEARY 


HOW  shall  1  educate  my  son? 
What  school  will  give  him  the 
sound  body,  the  alert  mind, 
the  strong  character,  and  the 
sustained  ideals  which  will 
make  his  life  effective?  This  is  the  per- 
plexing question  that  the  private  school  is 
striving  to  answer.  And  now  that  there  are 
so  many  Boys'  Schools  of  serious  purpose, 
consecrated  to  the  training  of  boys  "for  the 
great  business  of  living,"  surely  the  father 
owes  it  to  his  son  to  study  carefully  what 
the  private  school  can  do  for  the  boy. 

But  first  he  should  make  sure  that  he 
has  thoroughly  dispelled  the  three  bugaboos 
that  vanquished  Socrates — and  have  been 
working  mischief  to  private  schools  ever 
since.  The  most  persistent  of  these  is 
the  notion  that  the  private  school  is  "  essen- 
tially undemocratic."  To  be  sure,  the 
private  school  is  vitally  interested  in  enroll- 
ing boys  from  good  homes,  but  just  why  a 
community  of  boys  from  such  homes  should 
be  "undemocratic"  simply  because  the 
school  discriminates  against  bad  grammar, 
bad  taste,  and  bad  morals  has  never  been 
shown.  Neither  has  the  value  of  such 
influences  in  the  making  of  an  American 
ever  been  successfully  demonstrated.  The 
fact  is  that  snobbish  children  usually  have 
snobbish  parents,  and  the  education  of 
such  children,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
Furthermore,  as  a  place  where  one  is  valued 
for  what  one  actually  does,  there  are  few 
spots  in  the  wide  world  more  wholesome  and 
more  intensely  democratic  than  the  good 
Boys'  School. 

THE    SECOND   BUGABOO 

The  second  of  these  bugaboos  is  the  notion 
that  the  public  school,  by  forcing  the  boy  to 
rely  upon  his  own  efforts,  better  prepares 
him  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  life.  The 
argument  runs  something  like  this: 

"The  work  is  assigned,  the  boy  is  here 


to  do  it.  if  he  can  keep  up  with  the  class, 
well  and  good  —  if  he  can't,  let  him  drop 
behind.  We  haven't  time  to  waste  on  boys 
who  won't  work."  (Heaven  knows  they  have 
little  enough  time  to  spend  on  boys  who  will!) 
All  this  sounds  splendid  —  for  other  peo- 
ple's children.  But  is  it  thoroughly  ad- 
visable to  throw  a  boy  into  the  whirlpool 
of  an  education  without  watching  him  closely 
to  make  sure  that  he  knows  the  strokes? 
The  true  story  of  a  Wisconsin  boy,  whom  we 
may  call  Badger,  illustrates  what  is  often 
the  operation  of  this  Famous  Doctrine  of 
the  Survival  of  the  Fittest.  For  two  years 
Badger  had  paid  leisurely  attentions  to  a 
big  City  High  School.  He  was  one  of  those 
chaps  who,  having  never  been  made  to 
work,  preferred  to  waste  his  time,  "skip 
school,"  and  trust  to  the  size  of  the  classes 
to  "get  him  by."  Intellectually  speaking, 
he  was  a  poor  swimmer. 

LICKING    BADGER    INTO    SHAPE 

Last  fall  he  entered  an  Eastern  "fifty- 
boy  school,"  and  day  after  day,  much  to 
his  surprise,  he  was  called  on  to  recite.  For 
a  timethefoUowingconversation  would  ensue: 

"  Badger." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  did  you  solve  this  problem?" 

"  1  didn't  do  it,  sir." 

"Why  not,  Badger?" 

"  1  didn't  have  time,  sir." 

"All  right,  young  man.  See  you  at  3." 
(Next  period:) 

"  Badger." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  How  would  you  construe  this  sentence?" 

"  1  don't  know,  sir." 

"All  right.     See  you  at  4.30." 

In  an  astonishingly  short  time  Badger 
discovered  the  poor  economy  of  studying 
and  reciting  while  the  other  fellows  were  on 
the  athletic  field.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
year  his  mother,  commenting  on  the  progress 
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her  son  had  made,  remarked  to  the  head- 
master, "  1  don't  feel  afraid  for  my  boy  any 
more.  He  has  actually  been  made  to  work. 
He  has  acquired  some  definite  interests  in 
life."  Which  all  goes  to  prove  that  the 
Human  Equation  can  not  he  solved  hy  formula, 

THE    KALEIDOSCOPE    OF    LIFE 

But  there  still  remains  a  third  bugaboo  to 
dispose  of,  and  that  is  the  notion  that  the 
mingling  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
children  is  essential  in  fitting  a  child  for  the 
kaleidoscope  of  life.  Qualify  this  proposi- 
tion and  it  will  be  eminently  true  —  let 
the  boy  mingle  with  children  of  whatever 
nationality,  whatever  religion,  whatever 
social  standing  you  please,  so  long  as  those 
children  do  not  teach  him  slovenly  speech, 
poor  taste,  and  had  morals,  and  he  will  be 
broader  and  better  for  their  acquaintance. 
But  before  subjecting  him  to  harmful  in- 
fluences, isn't  it  the  moral  duty  of  the  parent 
to  make  sure  just  what  sort  and  condition 
of  a  child  his  child  is  going  to  be?  Isn't 
there  plenty  of  time  for  discerning  the  good 
and  eschewing  evil  after  the  impressionable 
years  are  safely  past? 

You  see,  in  the  life  of  a  boy  there  are 
usually  three  or  four  really  hig  influences. 
They  are  big  because  they  establish  life 
ideals  and  life  habits.  Now  it  is  the  fortune 
of  the  good  private  school  to  bring  the  boy 
into  intimate  contact  with  men  of  deep 
culture  and  broad  sympathies.  And  it  is 
under  such  circumstances  that  the  law  of 
chances  works  overtime. 

The  writer  would  by  no  means  belittle 
the  efforts  of  sincere  and  earnest  teachers 
in  our  great  public  and  secondary  schools. 
Many  things,  however,  which  a  master 
can  accomplish  when  he  has  eight  or  ten 
boys  under  his  close  supervision  cannot 
possibly  be  accomplished  by  a  teacher  who 
sees  but  little  of  his  pupils  outside  of  class 
—  and  in  class  meets  them  only  in  groups 
of  forty  or  fifty  at  a  time. 

INTENSIVE    WORK    IN     SMALL    CLASSES 

Now  the  desirability  of  small  classes  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  When  the  boys 
recite  in  groups  of  eight  or  ten,  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  individual  boy  is  not  scat- 
tered but  concentrated.  The  deficiencies 
of  each  pupil  are  thus  disclosed  and  the 
master  makes  it  his  business  to  find  the  way 


out.  In  this  purpose  he  has  a  good  deal  of 
freedom,  too.  Unlike  the  teacher  in  the 
public  school,  he  is  not  bound  by  a  rigid 
course  of  study  or  an  inflexible  system  of 
promotions.  Moreover,  he  has  far  greater 
opportunities  for  directing  the  boy's  efforts 
than  has  the  public  school  teacher,  for 
he  is  with  the  boy  not  only  in  recitation 
but  also  in  study  and  in  play.  The  amount 
of  work  exacted  is  not  exorbitant,  but  it  is 
intensive.    Very  little  is  left  to  chance. 

HOW  ALL  THINGS  WORK  TOGETHER 

Aiding  in  the  operation  of  these  efficient 
forces;  namely,  the  influence  of  high- 
minded  men,  the  sound  instruction  in  a 
scientifically  managed  class-room,  and  the 
close  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
pupil,  there  is  at  the  good  Boys'  School  a 
plant  so  complete  and  so  thoroughly 
equipped  that  the  facilities  of  library,  work- 
shop, and  laboratory  are  always  at  the 
command  of  the  boy.  Furthermore,  he  is 
removed  from .  the  numerous  distractions 
incidental  to  home  life,  and  given  every  en-, 
couragement  to  stretch  himself  mentallx. 
Out  in  the  great  green  country  there's  room 
enough  for  all  his  surplus  energy.  Trust 
it  to  the  schoolmen  to  send  the  boy  home  at 
vacation  time  clear-eyed,  clean-limbed,  and 
tinghng  with  health. 

Amid  such  ideal  surroundings  as  the  good 
private  school  affords,  and  in  the  companion- 
ship of  boys  of  clean  habits  and  high  stand- 
ards of  fair  play,  the  boy  develops  in  a 
practical  way  the  sense  of  usefulness  to 
others  and  the  value  of  courage  and  manli- 
ness. The  boys,  with  their  varied  activities 
and  their  keen  enthusiasms,  have  no  use  for 
loafers  —  and  they  are  not  slow  to  impress 
that  fact  upon  the  fellow  who  wastes  his 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boy  who 
makes  good  just  as  surely  wins  their  con- 
fidence and  admiration.  A  well-rounded 
education  this,  and  one  which  everywhere 
justifies  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded.  Those  boys  who  have  experi- 
enced in  full  measure  the  benefits  offered 
by  the  good  private  school  leave  theii 
course  well-fitted  to  make  their  way  in 
the  world.  They  are  neither  scholars  nor 
prigs,  but  honest,  manly,  straight-forward  . 
young  fellows  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet 
and  a  satisfaction  to  trust. 
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A  Remindbk. —  It  becomes  necessary  every  now 
and  then  to  remind  correspondents  of  the  Readers' 
Service  that  no  attention  can  be  paid  to  anonymous 
communications.  During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have 
received  a  good  many  letters  signed,  in  some  instances 
merely  with  the  writer's  initials;  in  others  with  some 
assumed  name  or  general  title  like  "Reader"  or  "In- 
quirer." A  number  have  been  found  to  be  deficient 
in  address.  It  is  customary  for  us  to  retain  all  such 
letters  in  the  files  for  a  reasonable  time  in  the  hope  that 
the  identity  of  the  authors  may  in  some  way  or  another 
be  disclosed  and  that  we  shall,  therefore  be  able  to 
give  the  information  sought  for.  But  the  majority 
of  them  eventually  find  their  way  to  the  waste  basket. 
We  like  to  feel  that  every  reader  of  the  World's  Work 
who  avails  himself  or  herself  of  the  services  of  this 
department,  does  so  in  good  faith  and  obviously  the 
only  assurance  we  can  have  on  that  point  is  in  the 
willingness  of  inquirers  to  give  their  full  names  and 
explicit  post-office  addresses.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  department  to  treat  all  correspondence  as 
personal  and  confidential,  and  in  every  case  to  make 
full  reply  by  mail  as  promptly  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  Sometimes  readers  get  a  wrong  impression 
of  the  questions  and  answers  that  are  published  in 
these  pages  monthly.  We  would  emphasize  that 
these  are  merely  extracts  from  the  Department's 
regular  correspondence,  selected  on  account  of  some 
feature  of  special  timeliness  or  as  being  suggestive  of 
the  application  of  some  general  investment  principle 
It  is  the  aim  to  phrase  them  always  in  such  a  way  as 
to  avoid  disclosing  the  identity  of  the  inquirers. 

455. —  Trustee.  Q.  A  woman  is  trustee  of  a 
fund  of  several  thousand  dollars  which  is  now  partly 
on  time  deposit  in  a  national  bank,  and  partly  in  a 
building  and  loan  association.  The  responsibility  of 
safe-guarding  this  sum  weighs  rather  heavily  on  her. 
She  wishes  it  to  be  absolutely  safe  and  has  sometimes 
considered  buying  Government  Bonds.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  feels  that  it  should  bring  in  a  fair  return  and 
to  this  end  has  at  times  been  disposed  to  listen  to  a 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  wise  to  invest  the  money 
in  the  stock  of  one  of  the  former  subsidiary  companies 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  However,  she  has  a  fear 
of  industrial  stocks  generally.  Under  these  conflicting 
conditions  she  does  not  know  what  to  do  and  would 
appreciate  any  assistance  you  might  be  able  to  give. 

J.  We  believe  it  would  be  well  to  dismiss  entirely 
the  idea  of  buying  Government  Bonds.  There  is  no 
logical  reason  why  an  investor  of  this  kind  should 
make  the  large  sacrifice  of  income  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  putting  the  money  into  such  securities, 
which  command  high  prices,  not  only  on  account  of 
an  unusual  degree  of  safety,  but  also  on  account  of  a 
number  of  special  characteristics  which  can  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  the  individual  investor.     Nor  would 


we  be  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  putting  the  money 
into  the  stock  of  any  of  the  Standard  Oil  subsidiaries. 
There  are  securities  in  this  group  that  are  undoubtedly 
of  great  value  and  have  large  dividend  potentialities. 
The  trouble  is  that  comparatively  little  is  known  aboui 
the  actual  condition  of  financial  affairs  of  the  various 
companies  even  among  the  experts  whose  business  ti 
is  to  make  a  market  for  the  stocks.  One  plan  thar 
might  be  suggested  under  these  circumstances  would 
contemplate  the  division  of  the  money  amdng  muni- 
cipal bonds,  high  class  railroad  issues,  and  seasoned 
public  service  corporation  securities.  On  the  firs: 
type  you  would  find  it  possible  to  get  as  much  as  s 
per  cent.  —  perhaps  a  little  bit  more,  if  you  were  to 
consult  some  specialist  who  includes  among  his  offer- 
ings issues  of  small  and  comparatively  little  known 
municipalities  like  counties,  towns,  school  districts 
in  the  West  or  South  whose  bonds  sell  at  higher  in- 
come rate  not  because  they  are  less  secure  intrinsicallv 
but  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  not  well  known 
and  on  that  account  do  not  enjoy  a  ready  market.  In 
the  second  class  of  investment,  it  would  be  possible 
now  for  you  to  find  excellently  secured  issues  to  yield 
from  4i  to  5  per  cent.  And  in  the  third  class,  the  yield 
on  the  soundest  and  best  established  bonds  would  be 
5  per  cent,  at  least  under  current  market  conditions. 
There  is  a  large  subdivision  of  public  utility  issues 
comprising  what  are  commonly  referred  to  as  middle 
grade  bonds  yielding  from  5i  to  5!  or  6  per  cent.,  from 
which  one  of  two  careful  selections  might  be  made 
with  the  idea  of  increasing  the  average  yield  on  the 
whole  fund. 

456. —  Empire.  Q.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me 
the  names  of  eight  I500  bonds  —  two  municipal,  two 
railroad,  two  public  utility,  and  two  industrial  — 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  selling 
at  prices  to  yield  from  4^  to  5!  per  cent.? 

A.  The  only  municipal  bonds  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  that  are  available  in  small 
denominations  are  those  of  New  York  City.  The 
various  issues  of  these  bonds  are  now  quoted  at  prices 
which  represent  a  yield  of  pretty  close  to  4I  per  cent, 
on  the  average.  In  the  railroad  class  there  are  issues 
like  Pennsylvania  Convertible  3i's  of  1915,  now  quoted 
to  yield  about  5  per  cent.,  and  Southern  Pacific  First 
and  Refunding  4's  to  yield  about  4}  per  cent.  In  the 
public  utility  class  there  are  bonds  like  New  York 
Telephone  First  and  General  Mortgage  4}'s  yielding 
about  4.70  per  cent.;  Portland  (Oregon),  Railway 
Light  and  Power  First  Mortgage  5's,  yielding  approxi- 
mately 5}  per  cent.  And  in  the  industrial  class  there 
are  issues  like  General  Electric  Debenture  3i's,  quoted 
to  yield  about  4!  per  cent.,  and  Liggett  &  Myers  De- 
benture 5's  yielding  a  trifle  more  than  5  per  cent. 

Read  "Talks  to  Investors"  by  The  Financial  Editor  of 
The  IVorld's  IVork  on  a  JoUowingpage,  j 
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TESTING  "BLUE-SKY"  LEGISLATION 

Whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  do  over 
again  much  of  the  work  done  during  this  year's  sessions 
of  the  State  legislatures  in  making  laws  to  destroy 
the  business  of  the  dealer  in  illegitimate  bonds  and 
stocks,  is  a  question  that  will  be  determined  by  the 
outcome  of  certain  legal  proceedings,  commenced  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  the  Kansas  courts. 

The  manager  of  a  well  known  corporation  with 
important  business  interests  in  that  state  went  before 
the  District  Court  late  in  June  and  asked  to  have  the 
offttials  of  the  banking  department  restrained  from 
enforcing  the  so-called  "Blue  Sky"  law.  The  Court 
granted  a  temporary  order  to  that  effect,  which  the 
plaintiff  in  the  proceedings  is  now  seeking  to  have  made 
permanent.  He  complains  in  his  petition  that  the 
law  deprives  him  of  rights  guaranteed  to  him  under 
the  constitution  of  the  state  and  nation;  that  it  has 
cailsed  a  general  unrest  among  business  men;  and 
that  it  has  injured  his  own  business. 

That  the  constitutionality  of  the  Kansas  type  of 
"BJue  Sky"  legislation  would  eventually  be  called 
into  question  has  been  predicted  from  the  beginning. 
The  pity  is  that  someone  did  not  undertake  the  test 
before.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  courts  decide  in 
the  present  case  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  the 
way  will  be  opened  for  attacks  upon  the  "Blue  Sky" 
laws  of  a  good  many  other  states,  for  most  of  those 
enacted  during  the  last  year  or  so  have  been  patterned 
closely  after  the  Kansas  statute. 

Thus  an  endless  amount  of  confusion  might  be 
caused,  and  a  new  lease  of  life  given  to  the  business 
of  those  undesirable  citizens  who  gain  their  livelihood 
by  playing  upon  the  credulity  of  small  and  innocent 
investors.  But  there  is  no  cause  for  downright  dis- 
couragement. The  sentiment  of  the  country  for  laws 
that  will  accomplish  the  purpose,  which  the  framers 
of  the  original  Kansas  law  set  out  to  accomplish,  has 
been  thoroughly  aroused.  Means  and  methods  are 
the  only  things  in  dispute.  The  right  ones  will  be 
fo^nd,  and  in  the  end  we  shall  have  on  the  statute 
bo^ks  of  every  state  a  law  that  will  annihilate  the 
pirate,  and  still  leave  the  way  open  for  the  reputable 
dealer  in  investment  securities  to  carry  on  his  business 
without  serious  handicap. 

"RE-INVESTMENT" 

Whatever  occasion  arises,  as  it  frequently  does,  to 
ho|d  up  the  thrifty  Frenchman  as  an  example  of 
practically  all  that  a  true  investor  ought  to  be,  there 
is  pne  particular  habit  of  his  which  always  comes  in 
fop  a  good  deal  of  comment.  It  is  his  habit  of  using 
mdst  of  the  income  he  receives  from  his  securities  for 
reinvestment. 

Suppose  he  is  the  owner  of  a  f  looo  bond  paying  in- 
terest semi-annually  on  January  ist,  and  July  ist, 
at  Jthe  rate  of  4  per  cent,  a  year:  when  he  receives  his 
chick  or  collects,  through  his  banker,  his  coupon  for 
r26  at  every  interest  date,  he  usually  puts  the  money 
immediately  into  some  kind  of  conservative  bonds  of 


which  there  is  a  liberal  supply  in  France  issued  in 
small  denominations,  like  the  bonds  of  New  York 
City,  and  a  few  other  municipalities  in  this  country 
that  are  available  in  pieces  as  small  as  f  10. 

Thus  the  provident  Frenchman  makes  his  money 
work  for  him  all  the  time  at  compound  interest. 
This  has  been  going  on  there  for  years,  and  statistics 
show  that,  except  for  intensive  agriculture,  it  is  the 
most  important  source  of  that  nation's  savings,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  important  things  that  has  made 
France  "creditor  of  all  nations  and  debtor  of  none  — 
a  sort  of  universal  banker  or  lender-out  of  ready 
money/' 

Time  was  when  it  was  customary  to  lay  a  consider- 
able amount  of  stress  upon  what  were  believed  to  be 
signs  of  the  development  of  this  habit  among  investors 
in  this  country.  A  few  years  ago,  with  the  approach 
of  every  January  and  July,  the  two  months  when  the 
largest  amount  of  disbursements  of  bond  interest  and 
stock  dividends  are  made  by  Federal,  State,  and 
Municipal  governments,  banks,  and  railroad,  industrial 
and  public  service  corporations,  one  might  hear  fblki 
who  have  securities  for  sale  bringing  forth  the  argu- 
ment that  the  trend  of  prices  must  thenceforth  be 
upward,  because  of  an  increased  demand  sure  to  result 
from  the  re-investment  of  a  large  part  of  those  dis- 
bursements. 

But  it  was  found  that  this  demand  never  materialized 
to  anywhere  near  the  extent  that  it  was  expected  to, 
and  more  recently  it  has  ceased  almost  entirely  to  be 
discussed  as  a  possible  factor  in  the  investment  market 
situation. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  have  here 
no  class  of  investors  with  a  surplus  to  turn  back  into 
investment  channels.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the 
small  individual  investor,  after  providing  for  his 
living  expenses  nowadays  has  left  a  good  deal  less  of 
his  income  than  formerly;  and  he  may  have  in  a  good 
many  instances  been  guilty  of  allowing  himself  to  be 
tempted  into  the  improvident  use  of  what  little  surplus 
has  remained.  But  he  is  better  off  in  this  respect 
than  many  people  are  prone  to  believe.  He  has  been 
holding  aloof  from  the  investment  markets  for  a  num- 
ber of  important  reasons  other  than  the  size  of  his 
surplus.  He  is  a  better  educated  investor  than  he 
used  to  be  and  knows  how  to  calculate  with  more 
accuracy  when  it  is  to  his  greatest  advantage  to  add 
to  his  security  holdings. 

It  would  be  a  very  encouraging  thing,  however,  if 
more  people  who  are  able  to  save  only  a  relatively 
small  amounts  would  emulate  the  Frenchman  in  his 
re-investment  habit.  Some  idea  of  what  this  would 
mean  to  the  security  markets  may  be  gained  from  the 
figures  which  show  that  interest  and  dividend  disburse- 
ments last  month  totalled  more  than  $260,000,000 
and  that  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  their  grand 
total  was  well  over  a  billion  dollars.  Undoubtedly  a 
substantial  part  of  this  vast  sum  of  money  is  being 
held  in  readiness  for  investment  later  on,  and  will  have 
its  effect  upon  prices,  which  for  the  most  conservative 
kind  of  securities,  are  now  lower  than  in  a  good  many 
years,  excepting  only  the  brief  period  of  the  1907  panic 
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HOW  KIPLING'S  BOOKS  SELL 

There  has  been  for  ten  years,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  English  is  spoken  and 
countries  where  the  books  have  been  trans- 
lated, a  great  and  increasing  sale  for  the 
wTitings  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  Readers  do 
not,  perhaps,  realize  that  his  books  sell  now 
many  more  copies  every  month  throughout 
the  year  than  those  of  any  other  living  author, 
and  that  their  sale  is  increasing  and  has  in- 
creased to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  have  recently  made  up  some 
figures  which  tell  the  story.  Since  1903,  ten 
years  ago,  the  sales  of  his  authori^d  editions, 
made  through  the  book  trade  alone  and  not 
including  mail  order  or  subscription  or  other 
mediums  of  sale,  have  increased  from  five  to 
ten  times,  and  in  some  cases  even  twenty 
times,  and  the  last  year  showed  by  far  the 
largest  sales. 

For  instance:  The  sale  of  "From  Sea  to 
Sea,"  in  191 2  was  just  twenty  times  as  much 
as  in  1903.  "Just  So  Stories"  has  increased 
about  ten  times  since  1904,  when  the  book 
was  quite  new.  "  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills," 
which  has  been  printed  in  various  garbled 
editions  by  every  kind  of  pirate,  has  sold  in 
the  revised  and  authorized  edition  eighteen 
times  more  than  in  1903. 

"Kim,"  which  has  always  gone  well  and 
has  been  one  of  Mr.  Kipling's  best  known 
books,  sold  in  191 2  about  four  times  as  many 
copies  as  in  1903.  "The  Naulahka,"  a  tale 
of  India  written  with  Wolcott  Balestier,  has 
grown  year  by  year  imtil  in  191 2  the  sale  was 
eleven  times  as  great  as  in  1903.  "Life's 
Handicap,"  "The  Brushwood  Boy,"  "The 
Light  that  Failed,"  "Under  the  Deodars", 
and  "Departmental  Ditties"  have  all  sold 
in  1912  much  more  than  ten  times  as  many  as 
in  1903.  Among  the  most  popular  of  all 
of 'Mr.  Kipling's  books  is  the  volume  of  "Col- 
lected Verse,"  which  sells  probably  vastly 
more  than  any  other  book  of  poetry  written 
by  a  living  author.  The  "Jimgle  Books," 
also,  keep  on  increasing,  and  a  single  poem 
like  "If — "  has  sold  many  tens  of  thousands. 


All  this  notwithstanding  the  great  rush  of 
11,000  new  books  each  twelve  months,  and 
the  ever  widening  circle  of  Kipling  readers 
goes  on. 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the 
vast  niunber  of  books  printed  by  the  pirates 
and  traded  in  imder  all  manner  of  conditioiis 
and  under  the  false  representation  that  these 
uncopyrighted  books  comprise  Mr.  Kipling's 
more  or  less  complete  works.  As  the  Copy- 
right Law  was  passed  in  1891,  it  will  easily 
be  seen  that  books  not  covered  by  copy- 
right are  Mr.  Kipling's  earliest  works, 
and  do  not  include  anything  written  since 
that  date. 

GENE   STRATTON-PORTER'S 
NEW  BOOK 

First  Edition,  150,000  Copies 

On  August  17th,  Mrs.  Porter's  birthday, 
we  shall  publish  a  new  book  by  the  author  of 
"Freckles,"  "A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost,"  and 
"The  Harvester."  It  is  called  "Laddie.  A 
True  Blue  Story" — another  open  air  novel 
absolutely  true  to  the  life  it  presents. 

There  has  been  much  talk  concerning  the 
reason  why  Mrs.  Porter's  books  sell  in  such 
great  numbers.  Our  own  idea  is  that  the 
most  obvious  answer  is  because  they  are 
wholesome  and  original. 

Mrs.  Porter's  books  —  and  this  is  true  of 
the  new  novel,  "Laddie" —represent  the 
strong  man  who  conquers.  Any  book  that 
teaches  this  thing  is  a  bigger  book  and  more 
suitable  to  have  in  the  honie  and  to  read  for 
any  purpose  thah  one  that  deals  with  the 
breaking  of  the  law.  Mrs.  Porter's  books 
cannot  do  any  one  harm;  they  may,  and  do, 
help  thousands. 

Year  after  year  they  steadily  increase  in 
popularity  and  sale;  so  far  in  1913  the  sales 
are  larger  than  ever  before.  They  go  into 
the  homes  which  appreciate  and  care  for  them 
and  these  readers  tell  others  in  an  ever  widen- 
ing circle,  not  as  a  sensation,  but  as  a  good 
substantial  expression  of  American  li0.lc 


®Our  request  that  readers  send  us 
their  opinions  of  the  relative  merits 
of  our  articles  has  brought  us  many  inter- 
esting replies.  One  of  the  most  pleasant 
of  them  we  print  below.  It  was  dated  at 
a  city  in  Hunan  Province,  China,  and 
reached  us  six  weeks  after  it  was  posted : 

It's  a  bit  lonesome  here  in  the  "hinterland,"  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  coast.  Each  day  is 
the  same.  To-day  it  is  study,  dispensary, 
operating  room.  To-morrow  it  will  be  study, 
dispensary  and  operating  room.  From  early 
morning  until  we  fall  asleep  at  night,  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  that  we  are  in  a  strange 
land  among  strangers.  I  have  the  fear  that 
some  morning  even  my  wife  may  appear  in 
Chinese  costume  and  unable  to  talk  to  mc 
except  in  Chinese. 

1  wonder  if  you  men  who  make  the  World's 
Work  and  live  within  constant  reach  of  news- 
paper, telegraph,  speedy  trains,  motors,  and 
ocean  liners,  close  to  many  friends  and  close 
to  the  pulse  of  the  world,  taking  all  these 
things  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  ever  imagined 
what  it  means  to  live  on  the  edge  of  the  world, 
alone.  I  used  to  meet  my  friends  every  day. 
1  could  call  them  up  by  'phone.  Now  they  are 
on  the  other  side  of  the  earth.  I  used  to  live 
in  a  modern  land.  Now  1  am  living  among  a 
backward  people  who  are  just  trying  to  turn 
around.  Once  my  friend,  Orville  Wright,  took 
me  up  in  the  air  for  a  long  ride.  But  now  the 
conveyances  available  are  wheelbarrows,  sedan 
chairs,  and  river  junks.  Occasional  steam 
launches  run  by  Chinese  1  avoid  foV  fear  they 
will  blow  up.  Three  years  from  now  it  will 
be  safer.  The  news  of  the  world  is  yours  within 
24  hours.  It  is  ours  in  twice  that  many  days. 
Yesterday  came  a  letter  six  weeks  old  saying  my 
mother  was  very  ill.  She  was  operated  on  for 
carcinoma  some  months  ago,  but  has  been  fail- 
ing steadily  since.  Suspense!  I  wonder  if  you 
men  at  home  know  what  it  means.  We  are 
in  the  hinterland  on  the  edge  of  the  world. 


But  that  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  There 
is  another.  Daily  we  are  made  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  here  we  are  needed.  Here  is  our  life 
work.  Because  the  Chinese  people  are  turning 
around,  my  life  as  a  Westerner  is  especially 
interesting;  To  them.  Western  medical  science, 
especially  surgery,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  And  they  have  accepted  me  as  their 
friend.  1  have  been  entertained  by  officials. 
They  have  come  to  see  me  operate.  Handling 
a  stone  taken  from  the  bladder  is  as  wonderful 
to  them  as  handling  a  star  would  be  to  us. 
General  Li  sent  me  a  heavy  silver  medal  for 
Red  Cross  work  among  his  soldiers  during  the 
revolution.  President  Yuan  wrote  me  a  letter. 
Beggars  hail  me  on  the  street  but  refuse  my 
money  (something  not  at  all  characteristic 
of  beggars  or  of  Chinese  anywhere).  I  am 
living  my  life.  My  work  professionally  is  not 
crowding  out  some  one  else.  I  aim  to  train 
Chinese  to  do  this  kind  of  work  after  I  am  gone, 
to  teach  them  clean  living  and  thinking  and 
thus  make  Jesus  Christ  a  Person  they  will  want 
to  know  while  they  turn  around  and  go  the 
up-grade.  This  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
And  don't  you  think  for  one  moment  that  it  is 
not  worth  while.  I  would  not  trade  places 
with  any  of  you. 

But  my  life  has  its  dangers.  It  would  be 
very  easy  indeed  to  grow  stale,  to  fall  behind 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  to  cease  growing.  Con- 
stantly we  have  to  exercise  ourselves  to  keep 
fresh  and  young  and  efficient.  And  right  at 
this  point,  you  men  of  the  World's  Work 
please  accept  the  thanks  of  a  lonesome,  happy 
doctor  who  is  plugging  away  in  the  heart  of 
China.  Professionally,  1  welcome  my  medical 
journals.  To  read  them  carefully  is  my  busi- 
ness. But  personally,  1  welcome  no  other  visi- 
tor so  much  as  1  do  the  magazine  you  make 
and  send  me  every  month.  You  help  me  to 
keep  in  the  ranks.  You  prevent  mc  from  fall- 
ing behind  and  losing  my  perspective  in  the 
dust  made  by  others.  1  wish  1  might  repay 
you  in  kind. 


Which  article  in  this  number  do  you  like  best  ?  And  why  ?  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tear  off  this 
lower  margin  and  underscore  your  favorites,  you  will  greatly  help  us  to  make  the  World's  Work  the  kind  of 
magazine  you  like  best.  Especially  tell  us  why  you  like  the  articles  that  you  prefer.  That  is  the  most 
suggestive  constructive  criticism  we  can  get. 
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WE  ARE  living  in  a  most 
interesting  time  in 
American  life.  We  are 
trying  out  legally  and 
industrially  the  great 
combinations  built  up  in  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  We  are  going  to  see 
what  greater  strides  we  can  make  in  in- 
dustry without  a  protective  tariff;  we  are 
going  to  try  a  new  currency  plan,  the  first 
in  fifty  years  or  more;  and  we  are  cleaning 
up  politics  and  business  at  an  amazing 
rate.  Mr.  Lamar,  with  his  boasted  vil- 
lainies, and  Mr.  Lauterbach,  with  his  ex- 
aggerations, are  products  of  the  past. 

These  changes  in  our  economic  and 
political  life  deserve  much  more  attention 
than  they  usually  get.  As  a  nation  we 
neglect  these  things.  As  children  we  are 
taught  American  history  as  a  series  of  wars, 
from  the  conflicts  with  the  Indians  and  the 
French,  down  through  the  Revolution,  the 
Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil  War  to  our 
conquest  of  the  Spanish  islands.  The 
true  history  of  the  United  States  is  a  suc- 
cession of  economic  and  political  steps, 
here  and  there  interrupted  by  war.  Our 
more  serious  wars  have  been  operations 
on  the  body  politic.  They  have  come 
only  when  some  of  the  regular  machinery 
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of  progress  has  broken  down  —  when  our 
politics  and  industry  were  sick.  And  the 
convalescence  from  the  operation  of  war 
has  been  long  and  costly. 

The  old  saying,  "Happy  is  the  nation 
whose  annals  are  few,"  is  true  when  you 
think  of  annals,  as  most  of  our  historians 
do,  as  being  in  a  large  part  the  records  of 
wars.  But  wars  do  not  mark  the  progress 
of  a  people.  They  mark  their  worst 
periods.  The  real  annals  of  a  people  are 
the  exploits  of  the  men  of  inventive  genius 
and  constructive  minds  who  make  possible 
the  ever-improving  standards  qf  life. 

If  we  had  not  made  a  tremendous 
mistake  in  economics  —  the  mistake  of 
believing  slave  labor  to  be  efficient  —  we 
should  not  have  had  the  Civil  War.  If 
we  did  not  still  mistakenly  believe  that 
cheap  foreign  labor  is  efficient  we  might 
escape  some  future  industrial  strife. 

Weare  in  an  era  of  construction  and  prog- 
ress. It  is  a  good  time  and  place  in  which 
to  work  and  to  live,  and  whether  you  look  at 
it  merely  from  the  present  standpoint  or 
take  a  broader  view,  the  prospect  is  cheerful. 

Our  crops  are  good,  our  industries  are 
busy,  the  tariff  and  the  currency  are  in  a 
fairway  to  be  improved,  and  our  standards 
of  living  are  getting  better  year  by  year. 
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FOR  AN  ELASTIC  CURRENCY 

THE  chief  advantage  of  President 
Wilson's  reform  in  the  currency 
is  that  we  are  going  to  have  it. 
For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  we 
have  known  that  our  currency  system 
was  inadequate,  but  nothing  was  done. 
The  bill  that  passes  will  not  be  perfect 
but  it  will  in  all  probability  improve  the 
present  status.  For  that  and  the  prompt- 
ness and  vigor  with  which  this  part 
of  the  public  business  is  being  trans- 
acted we  may  be  grateful. 

Our  currency  at  present  is  of  two  kinds: 
that  which  is  issued  by  the  Government, 
consisting  of  metallic  money,  gold  and  sil- 
ver, United  States  notes,  and  Treasury 
notes;  and  that  issued  by  the  national 
banks  in  the  form  of  notes  secured  by 
United  States  bonds.  Whether  the  coun- 
try is  doing  a  big  business  or  a  little  busi- 
ness, the  amount  of  currency  in  circulation 
stays  about  the  same.  Of  course,  it  ought 
to  vary  with  the  country's  commercial 
transactions. 

This  the  new  bill  proposes  to  effect  by 
allowing  the  issue  of  bank  notes  secured 
by  commercial  paper,  so  that  when  com- 
merce is  large  and  its  paper  plentiful  the 
currency  will  automatically  increase  and 
when  it  is  scarce  the  currency  will  contract. 
When  a  man  puts  a  note  in  his  bank,  the 
bank  forwards  it  to  the  Federal  reserve 
bank  which  can  issue  notes  against  it. 
When  the  man's  note  is  paid,  the  currency 
secured  by  it  is  withdrawn  from  circulation 
by  the  reserve  bank. 

This  first  fundamental  change  in  our 
currency  system  is  generally  approved. 
Most  other  countries  have  a  central 
bank  which  has  the  power  to  fix  the  rate 
of  discount  for  which  a  bank  will  accept 
commercial  paper  for  collection.  This  is 
a  kind  of  ally  to  an  elastic  currency  in 
times  of  emergency.  There  has  been  no 
institution  in  the  United  States  to  do  this. 
I  n  panic  times  we  have  to  count  upon  some 
makeshift  measure,  like  the  Aldrich-Vree- 
land  law  that  was  enacted  after  the  1907 
panic  to  provide  for  the  issue  of  "  emer- 
gency currency,"  if  the  country's  financial 
machinery  should  happen  to  break  down 
again.    In  1914  this  law  expires. 


The  new  currency  bill  provides  a  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  twelve  Federal  re- 
serve banks.  These  banks  have  the  power 
to  fix  the  discount  rate  each  in  its  own 
district  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

That  there  should  be  some  wise  and 
responsible  agency  to  have  this  rate-fixing 
power  is  generally  accepted. 

The  two  fundamental  objects  of  the 
bill  are  undoubtedly  sound.  How  good  is 
the  machinery  created  to  attain  these  ob- 
jects will  not  really  be  known  until  it 
has  been  in  actual  operation.  It  has  pro- 
voked all  manner  of  criticism,  some  loose 
and  unscientific,  some  from  men  whose  opin- 
ions deserve  most  serious  consideration. 

At  the  head  of  the  national  banking 
system  will  be  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  and  four  members 
chosen  by  the  President  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate. 

Under  the  control  of  this  Board  will  be 
twelve  (or  more)  national  reserve  banks, 
each  one  serving  a  certain  district.  Be- 
sides a  general  supervision  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  reserve  banks  the  Board 
will  have  the  power  to  order  the  reserve 
banks  to  rediscount  one  another's  paper; 
to  suspend  all  reserve  requirements  for 
thirty  days  and  to  renew  the  suspension 
for  periods  of  fifteen  days  each;  and  to 
regulate  the  issue  and  retirement  of 
treasury  notes  —  the  new  elastic  currency. 

These  notes  shall  be  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  They  shall  be  legal  tender, 
and  redeemable  in  gold.  When  a  Federal 
reserve  bank  issues  these  treasury  notes 
it  must  have  commercial  paper  of  equal 
amount  as  security  and  must  besides  keep  a 
gold  reserve  of  33  J  percent,  of  the  amount 
of  currency  issued.  As  the  commercial  pa- 
per coming  in  to  a  Federal  reserve  bank  va- 
ries, so  will  vary  its  issues  of  treasury  notes. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  currency  will 
ultimately  drive  out  of  circulation  the 
present  national  bank  notes,  which  are 
secured  by  government  bonds.  There- 
fore the  law  provides  that  as  the  present 
bank  notes  are  retired,  banks  may  turn 
in  the  2  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  which  they  have^ithertoj  used  as 
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security  for  notes,  and  receive  3  per  cent, 
bonds  which  do  not  carry  that  privilege 
and  which  will  run  for  twenty  years. 

The  Federal  reserve  banks  will  get 
their  capital  from  the  national  banks  of 
their  district,  which  are  to  invest  10  per 
cent,  of  their  own  capital  in  the  reserve 
bank  and  to  be  liable  for  another  10  per 
cent,  on  call.  In  addition,  every  national 
bank  will  be  required  to  deposit  without  in- 
terest 5  per  cent,  of  its  own  demand  deposit. 

The  reserve  banks  financed  in  this 
manner  are  to  deal  in  gold  and  bullion, 
at  home  and  abroad;  to  invest  in  govern- 
ment (of  this  and  other  countries)  and 
state  bonds;  to  deal  in  foreign  commercial 
paper  and  to  open  and  maintain  bank 
accounts  abroad;  and  to  establish,  every 
week,  a  minimum  rate  of  discount.  This  is 
the  second  fundamental  change  that  the 
new  law  brings  about. 

There  are  other  important  provisions 
of  the  law  drafted  in  an  effort  to  increase 
the  farmer's  facilities  for  borrowing  money 
on  his  land  and  to  establish  foreign 
branches  to  help  our  foreign  trade.  These 
provisions,  like  the  rest  of  the  bill,  will  be 
proved  by  service.  If  successful  they  will 
be  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  whole 
Nation,  because  improved  rural  credit 
could  add  wonderfully  to  the  productive- 
ness of  our  farms,  and  American  branch 
banks  abroad  could  be  of  inestimable 
advantage  to  our  growing  foreign  trade. 

It  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that  in  making 
a  new  banking  and  currency  system  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  is  stirred  up.  There 
are  many  criticisms  of  minor  provisions 
which  may  be  changed  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  But  besides  this  there  is  a  vigor- 
ous criticism  of  the  machinery  for  carry- 
ing out  the  two  fundamental  parts  of  the 
bill,  and  this  criticism  is  particularly  from 
bankers.  They  complain  that  it  is  folly 
to  have  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
composed  of  seven  members  only  one  of 
whom  must  be  a  banker.  They  who  are 
experts  are,  inferentially  at  least,  almost 
excluded  from  the  Board  which  controls 
the  currency  of  the  country.  The  criti- 
cism is  natural.  On  the  other  hand  the 
public,  as  the  discussion  of  the  Aldrich 
bill  showed,  have  not  complete  confidence 
in  a  central  organization  dominated  by 


bankers.  It  would  have  in  a  measure 
the  same  feeling  toward  a  group  of  bankers 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  it  would 
have  toward  half  a  dozen  railroad  presi- 
dents as  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  bankers,  and  many  other  people, 
too,  fear  the  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  the  hands  of  politicians.  Another 
set  of  people  fear  such  a  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  bankers. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  President  —  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appoint  great  men.  The  real 
opposition  to  the  bill  comes  from  people 
who  are  afraid  that  the  great  power  given 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  be  used 
unwisely  or  abused.  But  the  wide  fxowers 
of  the  Board  also  give  it  a  magnificent 
opportunity  for  public  service.  In  the 
hands  of  the  proper  men  it  would  be  a 
tremendous  advantage  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  A  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  four  permanent  Presidential  ap- 
pointees of  a  character  that  would  com- 
mend them  to  the  whole  country,  would  be 
viewed  somewhat  as  we  look  upon  the 
Supreme  Court,  much  as  Englishmen  look 
upon  the  directorate  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land (which  is,  by  the  way,  not  generally 
made  up  of  bankers.) 

Not  even  the  appointment  of  justices  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
a  greater  opportunity  or  responsibility  for 
the  President  than  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  incidentally  it  greatly  increases  the  of- 
fice of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
adds  to  the  tasks  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


WHY  POLITICS  IMPROVES 

ONE  of  the  tests  of  a  President's 
ability  to  succeed  in  the  hardest 
task  in  the  world  is  the  promptness 
and  wisdom  with  which  he  handles  such 
situations  as  that  which  arose  out  of  the 
Attorney-General's  order  to  delay  the 
trial  of  the  Diggs-Caminetti  case  in  Cali- 
fornia.    The  A^tQi7ie^^<^^^gt,?ade    a 
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mistake.  To  delay  justice  for  the  con- 
venience or  even  for  the  necessities  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  unwise  and 
unjustifiable.  A  nice  discrimination  of 
the  proprieties  would  have  insured  at 
least  as  great  effort  at  speedy  justice  in  a 
case  in  which  the  family  of  an  important 
ofTicial  was  concerned  as  in  any  other. 
The  Attorney-General's  mistake  was  a 
mistake  of  judgment.  If  it  had  not  been 
quickly  rectified  it  would  have  been  a 
serious  thing,  for  many  people  would 
have  believed  that  political  influence 
could  procure  favors  before  the  law. 

As  it  was,  the  case  points  very  clearly 
the  difference  between  public  business  and 
private  business. 

The  man  who  owns  or  manages  a  private 
business  may  delay  decision  on  certain 
matters  and  refuse  to  consider  others. 
Whatever  he  does  (within  the  law)  is 
his  own  business  and  there  is  no  one  who 
has  a  right  to  question  his  motives. 

In  public  business  a  question  delayed  or 
ignored  may  at  any  time  become  the  basis 
of  a  scandal. 

The  motives  behind  practically  every 
act  of  important  public  officials  are 
scanned  with  cynical,  critical  eyes.  Only 
a  potent  and  vigilant  sincerity  of  purpose 
can  win  and  keep  a  wide  public  confidence 
in  any  public  man.  The  ingratitude 
of  the  Republic  is  proverbial,  for  there  are 
very  few  who  can  attain  the  ever-rising 
standard,  not  only  of  honesty  but  of 
ability,  that  the  public  demands.  And 
yet  it  is  in  a  large  measure  because  of  the 
searching  light  to  which  our  public  men 
are  subjected  that  our  politics  is  improving. 


THE  INIQUITY  OF  "RIDERS" 

THE  much  discussed  "rider"  to 
the  Sundry  Civil  bill  was  such 
a  flagrant  example  of  a  vicious 
method  of  legislation  that  it  has  at  last 
turned  public  attention  and  public  con- 
demnation toward  this  old  evil. 

This  particular  "rider"  specified  that 
none  of  the  money  appropriated  in  the 
Sundry  Civil  bill  to  enforce  the  Sherman 
Act  should  be  used  to  prosecute  farmers' 
societies  or  labor  unions.  Giving  Congress 
the  benefit  of  every  doubt  and  consider- 


ing this  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  modify 
the  Sherman  Act,  if  the  authors  of  this 
"rider"  did  not  know  that  the  principles 
underlying  it  were  probably  unconstitu- 
tional and  that  the  "rider"  itself  was 
ineffective,  they  certainly  should  have 
known  that  amendments  to  the  Sherman 
Act  should  be  passed  as  such  and  not  in- 
serted in  an  appropriation  bill. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  ^n  at- 
tempt to  curry  favor  with  the  farmers  and 
the  labor  unions  by  seeming  to  grant  them 
immunity  from  the  law  though  it  really 
gave  them  nothing,  it  was  a  dishonest  trick. 

Wise  leadership  in  the  farmers'  societies 
and  labor  organizations  would  have  made 
them  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  they 
wanted  no  special  favors  before  the  law, 
for  this  seemingly  attempted  discrimina- 
tion on  their  behalf,  inferentially  at  least, 
puts  them  in  the  class  of  "special  interests." 
And  in  getting  into  the  "special  interest " 
class  they  have  provoked  the  Presi- 
dent into  a  special  statement  that  where 
ever  they  break  the  law  they  will  be 
prosecuted.  This  will  be  a  new  condition, 
for  labor  unions  have  violated  the  Sherman 
Act  with  impunity,  so  far  as  suits  insti- 
tuted by  the  Department  of  Justice  are 
concerned.  The  President  has  specifically 
promised  that  this  shall  happen  no  more. 

Except  for  the  President's  statement, 
there  is  nothing  to  recommend  this 
"rider"  to  the  public. 

From  the  partisan  standpoint  it  is 
likewise  incomprehensible -^  a  Democratic 
Congress  putting  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent in  an  embarrassing  position.  Con- 
gress must  have  known  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  do  just  what  he  did  —  that, 
since  the  objectionable  clause  was  in- 
eff'ective  to  accomplish  discrimination 
(there  being  other  money  available  to 
prosecute  possible  violations  of  the  law), 
he  would  sign  the  bill  and  at  the  same 
time  issue  a  statement  which  would  do 
more  than  all  previous  discussion  to  call 
down  on  it  the  public  condemnation  that 
it  deserves. 

A  study  of  the  consequences  of  vetoing 
a  Sundry  Civil  appropriation  bill  within 
a  few  days  of  the  end  of  the  Government's 
fiscal  year,  with  a  tariff  bill  still  in  the 
throes  of  passage  and  a  currency  bill  just 
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being  introduced,  would  convince  any 
unprejudiced  person  that  it  would  have 
been  an  unwise  thing  to  do. 

The  net  result  of  the  whole  performance 
is  a  crystallization  of  opinion  against 
"riders"  in  legislation,  and  a  new  pro- 
nouncement that  the  Government  will 
enforce  the  Sherman  Act  against  labor 
unions.  To  attempt,  even  for  a  year,  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  Sherman  Act  by 
a  subterfuge'  like  a  "rider"  is  an  ut- 
terly unjustifiable  action. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Attorney- 
General's  scheme  to  add  to  the  strength  of 
the  Government's  control  over  the  tobacco 
industry  by  putting  a  special  taxing  clause 
in  the  tariff  bill  was  based  on  the  same 
fundamentally  unsound  idea.  Such  a 
clause  had  no  proper  place  in  the  tariff 
bill,  and  happily  it  was  omitted.  An 
appropriation  bill  should  be  only  an 
appropriation  bill.  A  tariff  act  should 
be  only  a  tariff  act,  and  an  act  to  regulate 
business  should  do  that  and  nothing  more. 
If  a  bill  can  pass  on  its  own  merits  it  ought 
to  pass  that  way.  If  it  can  not,  it  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  "hitch  on"  to  some 
other  popular  measure  and  to  ride  through 
on  its  back. 

The  machinery  of  legislation  is  com- 
plicated and  difficult  to  tinker  with,  but 
in  the  last  few  years  we  have  improved 
various  other  parts  of  our  political  machin- 
ery so  much  that  we  should  be  sanguine 
of  the  ability  of  Congress  to  improve  its 
methods.  Of  the  need  of  doing  so,  no  more 
"horrible  example"  is  needed  than  the 
rider  on  the  appropriation  bill.  Its  par- 
ticular significance  is  that,  though  it  is 
not  worse  than  others  that  have  gone 
before,  it  is  more  notorious.  The  public's 
mind  has  been  focussed  on  it. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Act 
against  combinations  of  labor  has  not 
been  accomplished  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  There  have  been  many  suits 
against  labor  unions  and  their  officials, 
but  it  is  hard  to  find  one  started  by 
the  Government.  The  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Act  by  labor  unions  is  prob- 
ably no  worse  now  than  it  has  been.  The 
difference  is  that  the  President  has  pro- 
mised that  the  unions  shall  not  longer  have 
immunity. 


A  A  NEW  ERA  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
1  EFFICIENCY 

A  \  7ITH  the  passage  of  the  new 
\ /!/    tariff  bill,   for  the  first  time 

V  V  since  the  Civil  War  American 
manufacturers  will  be  left  to  their  own 
resources  and  abilities.  The  helping  hand 
of  the  Government  will  be  withdrawn.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  manufacturers  will 
have  the  advantage  of  free  raw  materials. 
Except  psychologically,  the  change  in  the 
tariff  will  not  affect  manufacturers,  even 
those  that  may  expect  foreign  competition, 
as  suddenly  as  many  people  suppose,  for 
acquaintanceship,  habit,  and  cr^it  have 
much  to  do  with  trade. 

But  in  the  long  run  it  will  have  two 
large  and  beneficial  effects  upon  our  indus- 
try. It  will  tend  ultimately  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad  combinations  and  con- 
solidations in  business.  Combinations  for 
efficiency  will  have  an  added  incentive 
when  foreign  competition  must  be  met. 
Combinations  to  fix  prices  will  have  less  in- 
centive because  of  the  foreign  competition. 

The  other  large  tendency  will  be  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  American  manu- 
facturing. Under  the  tariff  many  Ameri- 
can industries  have  been  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  being  efficient. 

The  efficiency  experts  have  exploded 
one  generally  accepted  business  axiom, 
and  that  is  that  every  man  knows  his 
business  best.  In  some  cases  this  is  true; 
in  a  majority  it  is  demonstrably  false. 
The  extent  to  which  a  man  really  knows 
his  business  measures  the  extent  to  which 
that  business  is  really  efficient.  That 
many  manufacturers  do  not  understand 
their  own  business  is  evident  from  the 
particular  cry  they  raise  against  the  new 
tariff.  They  cannot  compete  with  Europe, 
tbey  declare,  because  they  pay  higher 
wages  than  European  manufacturers. 

Yet  it  is  significant  that  it  is  precisely 
the  industries  that  have  the  largest  pro- 
tection that  are  most  behindhand  in 
business  methods  and  most  notorious  as 
payers  of  starvation  wages.  The  woolen 
manufacturers  present  a  case  in  point. 
For  years  they  have  enjoyed  a  protective 
duty  of  about  90  per  cent,  and,  under  this 
fostering  care,  they  have  somewhat  "gone 
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to  seed."  President  Taft's  tariff  board 
made  the  interesting  discovery  that  the 
woolen  manufacturers  really  had  no  idea 
of  what  their  products  cost  —  indeed, 
had  no  system  of  keeping  costs.  Their 
machinery  nearly  everywhere  was  a  gener- 
ation out  of  date.  Looms  in  use  in  1880 
were  still  doing  active  service.  Meanwhile, 
they  have  been  charging  the  American 
people  nearly  twice  as  much  for  their  pro- 
duct as  European  manufacturers  charge. 
The  case  is  not  an  isolated,  though  perhaps 
an  exaggerated,  one. 

In  spite  of  these  revelations,  the  Ameri- 
can woolen  industries  will  survive  the  new 
tariff;  but  they  will  survive,  not  by  re- 
ducing wages,  but  by  installing  modern 
equipment,  ending  wasteful  abuses  in  a 
hundred  different  ways,  and  improving 
their  products. 

A  manufacturer  of  bicycle  chains  was 
complaining  recently  to  a  well  known 
efficiency  engineer  about  the  new  tariff. 
"1  cannot  compete  with  German  manu- 
facturers under  it,"  he  declared.  "The 
cost  of  material  on  these  chains  is  only 
15  per  cent,  of  the  cost;  the  rest  is  labor. 
How,  then,  can  1  meet  German  manufac- 
turers, whose  labor  cost  is  so  low?"  Until 
the  efficiency  expert  investigated  con- 
ditions, this  argument  seemed  plausible 
enough.  When  he  did  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  showing  his  client  dozens  of 
directions  in  which  he  could  stop  expensive 
wastes  and  install  new  economic  methods. 
*'  1  find  1  can  make  bicycle  chains  cheaper 
than  the  Germans  with  no  duty  at  all  — 
and  without  cutting  wages,"  said  the 
enlightened  manufacturer,  after  introduc- 
ing these  new  ideas. 

And,  whatever  other  good  the  new  tariff 
accomplish,  it  will  make  the  backward 
manufacturers  discover  themselves  — 
make  the  laggards  come  up  to  the  standard 
set  by  our  better  industrial  plants.  For 
the  first  time  they  now  have  an  opportunity 
and  the  necessity  to  learn  their  own  busi- 
ness. And  this  new  efficiency  will  ulti- 
mately find  its  way  into  all  departments 
of  American  life.  It  will  become  a  great 
national  educational  force.  Waste  is  the 
great  American  sin  —  waste  in  govern- 
ment, in  private  life,  in  agriculture,  in  the 
use  of  national  resources,  in  business.     If, 


in  manufacturing,  we  can  have  a  far- 
reaching  lesson  in  efficiency  and  economy, 
no  one  can  foresee  what  tremendous  effects 
it  may  have  upon  the  national  character. 


SCORNING  THE  PORK  BARREL 

FOR  years  there  have  been  Con- 
gressmen who  asked  for  votes 
because  of  their  ability  to  get 
appropriations  for  their  districts  and  who 
"pointed  with  pride"  to  the  fruits  of  this 
ability.  For  many  years  to  come,  men  will 
probably  run  for  Congress  and  make  this 
"honest  graft"  a  plank  in  their  platforms. 

But  it  is  interesting  that  in  the  last 
few  years  many  Congressmen  have  had 
the  courage  to  depict  "the  pork  barrel" 
in  its  true  light.  The  latest  case  is  that 
of  Representative  J.  J.  Whitacre,  of  Ohio, 
who  refused  to  attend  the  dedication  of  a 
new  Federal  building  at  Massillon  (which 
has  a  population  of  14,000)  because  the 
money  for  it  was  obtained  by  "pork 
barrel"  methods. 

In  his  letter  declining  the  invitation 
he  said: 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  this  country, 
anyhow,  when  Congressmen  are  measured 
by  their  ability  to  fool  the  people  by  the 
size  of  the  appropriations  secured  for  the 
district?  Is  that  the  measure  of  efficiency? 
Rather,  is  it  not  a  measure  of  inefficiency 
and  the  very  best  reason  for  keeping  such 
men  at  home?" 

When  enough  members  of  Congress 
come  to  feel  keenly  the  disgrace  of  the 
"pork  barrel,"  the  methods  of  making 
appropriations  will  be  changed  so  that  the 
conscienceless  candidate  will  not  be  able 
to  bid  for  votes  by  promises  of  Federal 
expenditures,  and  the  more  high-minded 
Congressmen  will  not  be  forced  to  compete 
with  those  who  have  no  scruples  about 
"p)ork."  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  members  of  Congress. 


CHARACTER  IN  PUBLIC  MEN 

THE  chief  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
the  present  political  tangle  in 
New  York  state  (and  perhaps  the 
most  reassuring)  is  that,  after  all,  charac- 
ter is  the  one  thing  that  cpunts  in  a  public 
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man.  Since  January  ist,  Governor  Sulzer 
has  been  conducting  a  spectacular  cam- 
paign for  several  important  reforms.  He 
has  been  battling  for  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  expenditures,  for  prison  reform,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  state's  highways, 
and  for  direct  primaries,  ail  the  time  mak- 
ing a  fight  against  Tammany  Hall  and 
boss-rule. 

No  one  disputes  that  all  these  things 
are  admirable  and  popular.  And  yet 
Governor  Sulzer  is  apparently  making 
little  headway.  For  example,  all  author- 
ities agree  that  the  administration's  direct 
primary  campaign  bill  is  admirable;  that 
it  is  a  much  better  bill  than  the  measure 
which  Governor  Hughes  advocated  three 
years  ago;  and  that  if  passed  it  would 
greatly  improve  political  conditions  in 
the  state.  But  so  far  public  opinion  has 
not  emphatically  placed  itself  on  Governor 
Sulzer's  side.  Three  years  ago  Governor 
Hughes  aroused  the  popular  mind  on  this 
same  issue;  Governor  Sulzer  elicits  only 
the  most  perfunctory  response,  and  Tam- 
many kills  his  bill  with  impunity. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  The  people 
have  not  abandoned  their  belief  in  this 
reform.  The  plain  fact  is  that  they  have 
little  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Sulzer.  They 
have  no  great  confidence  in  his  fundamen- 
tal sincerity.  It  is  not  that  the  attacks 
of  Tammany  Hall  upon  the  Governor's 
character  have  had  any  influence  on  the 
popular  mind.  It  sees  through  these 
things  as  keenly  as  it  has  seen  through 
Governor  Sulzer  himself.  The  Governor's 
whole  political  career,  since  the  days  when, 
as  Speaker  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  he 
proved  a  subservient  tool  of  Tammany 
Hall  —  publicly  eulogizing  its  leader  as 
"that  great  statesman,  Richard  Croker" 
—  has  not  been  the  kind  which  rejoices 
sober-thinking  American  citizens.  His 
antics  as  governor,  the  stage  setting  which 
he  has  found  indispensable  for  all  his  pub- 
lic acts,  his  cheap  assumptions  of  demo- 
cracy, his  widely  advertised  imitations  of 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  and  of  Mr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  have  not  reassured  them. 
His  whole  career  has  seemed  to  indicate 
that  Mr.  Sulzer  was  prepared  to  play  the 
particular  kind  of  politics  that  seemed 
most  likely  to  advance  his  political  for- 


tunes, in  the  old  days,  he  threw  in  his 
fortunes  with  Tammany  Hall,  because  that 
policy  seemed  likely  to  pay  returns;  under 
present  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Sulzer  finds  it  convenient  to  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent programme.  The  fact  that  the 
people  refuse  to  accept  him  at  his  own 
present  valuation,  and  become  lukewarm 
even  when  as  governor  he  is  apparently 
striving  for  things  in  the  public  interest, 
discloses  a  healthy  political  state  of  mind. 
Character  is,  after  all,  the  one  essential  in  a 
public  man.  Bombastic  championing  of 
the  "peoples'  cause,"  spectacular  assaults 
upon  bosses,  even  energetic  work  in  behalf 
of  necessary  reforms  will  not  avail;  what 
the  people  demand,  above  all,  is  a  real, 
honest,  sincere,  devoted  man.  The  Ameri- 
can people  still  yearn  for  ideal  political 
leadership.  In  that  way  our  political 
salvation  lies.  And  the  popular  mind 
seems  unerringly  to  detect  the  true  from 
the  false  in  its  leaders. 


AN   AMERICAN    POINT  OF    VIEW 

MR.  ROGER  W.  BABSON,  the 
financial  statistician,  in  one  of  his 
recent  reports  printed  the  follow- 
ing under  the  title,  "The  United  States  of 
America."  It  is  particularly  interesting 
because  Mr.  Babson  has  a  perspective 
which  the  stay-at-homes  often  lack: 

When  leaving  America  last  November  I 
was  more  or  less  apprehensive  concerning  my 
country,  but  after  traveling  ten  thousand  miles 
about  the  world  I  conclude  it  is  a  pretty  good 
place  after  all!  Let  me  mention  seven  features 
which  especially  appeal  to  me: 

(i)  Wc  have  a  great  area  in  the  temperate 
zone.  It  is  the  temperate  zone  that  does  and 
will  rule  the  world.  Business  men  and  in- 
vestors should  remember  this.  If  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  not  large  enough  for  your  ac- 
tivity, jump  to  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Don't  trouble  the 
tropics. 

(2)  Wc  have  a  wonderful  soil  and  very  great 
natural  resources.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  and 
gold,  as  well  as  wide  forests  and  fertile  fields, 
are  ours.  Truly,  God  has  been  very  good  to 
us  and  all  should  try  to  be  worthy  trustees  of 
these  great  gifts. 

(3)  We  are  isolated  so  as  not  to  be  involved 
in  the  great  international  strife  to  which  most 
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nations  are  subject.  The  young  men  of  our 
country  little  appreciate  their  exemption 
from  three  years  of  compulsory  military  service. 
We  little  realize  the  great  blessings  we  enjoy, 
owing  to  our  neutrality.  Moreover,  Germany, 
England,  and  France  maintain  their  great 
armies  and  navies  to  avoid  being  swallowed 
up!  May  our  nation  ever  remain  neutral! 
I,  for  one,  hope  the  policy  of  the  new  Wilson 
Administration  will  continue  along  these  lines. 

(4)  The  United  States,  however,  has  been 
blessed  not  only  with  land  and  capital,  but 
by  a  laboring  people  unequalled  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Our  nation  is  peopled  with  some 
of  the  best  of  every  country.  We  should  never 
forget  that  any  man  must  have  courage  and 
ambition  to  "pull  up  stakes"  in  Sweden, 
Italy,  Austria,  or  Germany  and  bring  his 
family  to  America  without  promise  of  work  or 
even  food.  Yes,  that  takes  real  courage,  and 
these  immigrants  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove  to 
be  the  backbone  of  America.  The  "Pilgrim 
Fathers"  not  only  came  in  1620  but  they  have 
been  coming  every  year  since. 

(5)  It  is  true  that  our  municipal  govern- 
ments are  in  many  instances  failures,  and  that 
our  state  governments  are  progressive  but  still, 
in  a  sense,  experimental.  Our  National  Govern- 
ment, taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
No  other  people  enjoys  the  freedom  that  we 
do.  Even  in  England,  and  also  in  several 
other  of  these  older  countries,  a  man  is 
not  judged  by  what  he  is,  but  by  how  he 
was  born;  and  as  for  political  freedom,  it  is 
yet  unknown  in  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
My  experience  the  past  winter  in  endeavoring 
to  interest  kings  and  emperors  in  forming  an 
international  institute  to  measure  the  relative 
prosperity  of  nations  allows  me  to  speak  with 
authority, 

(6)  Not  only  are  our  land,  people,  and  govern- 
ment the  best  in  the  world,  but  our  railroads, 
public  utility  properties,  and  great  industrial 
plants  are  also  unequalled.  Government 
ownership  of  railroads  may  come,  but  deliver 
me  from  it!  Oh,  if  we  could  only  appreciate 
and  help  our  great  railroad  builders  instead  of 
cursing  and  kicking  them!  As  clients  well 
know,  I  am  no  "stand-patter,"  and  have  even 
been  referred  to  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  a  Socialist,  but  1  do  believe  that 
compared  with  other  nations  our  Government  is 
the  cleanest,  our  corporations  the  most  humane, 
and  our  labor  the  best  off  in  the  world.  Only 
in  the  banking  field  does  Europe  lead  us.  We 
can  learn  much  from  the  various  banking, 
Landschaften,  and  Raiflfeisen  systems  of  Europe. 
American  banks  are  far  inferior  to  those  of 
almost  every  other  great  country. 


(7)  Our  farmers  and  school  teachers  are  a 
great  national  asset,  the  farm  is  the  basis  of 
all  material  things,  and  education  is  the  basis 
of  all  else.  But  we  should  not  be  too  optimistic; 
our  farmers  and  teachers  should  get  busy. 
Let  us  be  generous  with  both!  Farming  must 
be  encouraged  so  as  to  be  kept  attractive,  as 
we  need  more  farmers.  Teaching  must  be 
better  paid,  for  we  need  stronger  teachers. 
On  the  farms  and  in  the  schoolhouses  the  future 
of  America  depends,  and  we  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  both. 

These  are  simple  facts  derived  after 
four  winters  in  Europe  studying  industrial, 
financial,  and  social  conditions.  Therefore, 
I  say  let  us  invest  much  money  at  home! 
Spend  a  good  sum  of  money  on  American 
products!  Work  with,  instead  of  against, 
industry!  Travel  about  the  United  States 
first!  Let  us  be  "boosters"  instead  of  " knock- 
ers!" Every  day  let  us  thank  God  that  we 
live  in  a  land  of  prosperity  and  freedom;  and 
let  us  strive  to  increase  and  distribute  these 
two  great  American  assets. 


ADVENTUROUS  SCIENCE 

THE  American  flag  has  been  raised 
and  the  "Te  Deum"  has  been  sung 
upon  the  highest  point  in  North 
America;  and  in  Peru  an  American  has 
discovered  the  ancient  city  of  the  Incas. 
Even  the  discovery  of  the  Poles  has  not 
ended  this  age  of  adventurous  exploration. 

On  the  7th  of  June  a  party  led  by 
Archdeacon  Hudson  Stuck  reached  the 
summit  of  Mt.  McKinley,  the  top  of  the 
continent  that  for  years  had  baffled  all 
human  ascent  —  except  Dr.  Cook.  His 
"ascent"  of  Mt.  McKinley  was  an  intro- 
duction to  his  "discovery"  of  the  North 
Pole.  Archdeacon  Stuck,  the  Episcopal 
missionary  for  Alaska,  reminding  us  of 
the  exploring  Jesuit  missionaries  whose 
exploits  fill  the  pages  of  American  history, 
left  Fairbanks  on  March  13th  with  three 
companions.  Preparations  had  been  under 
way  for  months,  for  as  far  back  as  last 
September  one  of  the  party  had  made  a 
depot  of  supplies  at  McPhee  Pass,  9,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  from  which  the  actual 
start  for  the  summit  was  made. 

The  time  taken  to  ascend  Mt.  McKinley 
is  the  first  vacation  that  Archdeacon 
Stuck  has  had  in  the  last  five  years  that 
he  has  been  a  missionary  t0r>the  Alaskan 
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Indians.  Every  season  during  this  time 
some  expedition  has  tried  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  All  had  failed  until 
this  mountain-climbing  missionary  reached 
the  top  of  the  continent  and  added 
another  chapter  to  the  science  of  explora- 
tion and  the  adventures  of  hardy  men. 

Far  in  the  interior  of  Peru,  on  impreg- 
nable cliffs  above  the  canon  of  the 
Urubamba  River,  is  Machu  Picchu,  a 
wonderful  stone-built  city  now  in  ruins 
but  once  probably  the  chief  citadel  of  the 
Incas.  For  many  centuries  it  has  been 
uninhabited  and  overgrown  with  jungle, 
at  last  to  be  rediscovered  by  an  American 
college  professor.  In  191 1,  while  looking 
for  Vitcos,  the  last  capital  of  the  Incas, 
Professor  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Yale,  dis- 
covered the  palaces  and  temples  and  the 
defences  of  the  city  of  Machu  Picchu. 
He  came  back  to  this  country  and  fitted 
out  an  expedition,  financed  by  Yale 
University  and  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  which  has  uncovered  the  wonders 
of  this  ancient  citadel  of  refuge  to  the 
modem  world. 

The  spirit  of  discovery  and  adventure 
is  still  alive  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Drake 
or  Pizarro,  but  it  is  followed  now  in  the 
interest  of  science  and  not  merely  for 
the  lust  of  gold. 


A  BUSINESS  CREED 

THE  advertising  business  has  taken 
stock  of  itself.  The  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  at  their  last 
meeting  in  Baltimore  adopted  a  creed, 
and  they  have  instituted  the  machinery 
to  keep  the  business  clean. 

The  part  of  the  creed  that  directly 
affects  the  public  is: 

We  believe  in  truth,  the  cornerstone  of  all 
honorable  and  successful  business,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  each  to  one  and  one  to  all  to 
make  this  the  foundation  of  our  dealings  to  the 
end  that  our  mutual  relations  may  become  still 
more  harmonious  and  efficient.  We  believe 
in  truth,  not  only  in  the  printed  word,  but  in 
every  phase  of  business  connected  with  the 
creation,  publication,  and  dissemination  of 
advertising. 

We  indorse  the  work  of  the  National  Vigi- 
lance Committee,  and  believe  in  the  continued 


and  persistent  education  of  the  press  and 
public  regarding  fraudulent  advertising,  and 
recommend  that  the  commission,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee, should  pass  upon  problems  raised  and 
conduct  campaigns  of  education  on  these  lines. 
We  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  advertising 
interest  to  submit  problems  regarding  question- 
able advertising  to  this  commission  and  to  the 
National  Vigilance  Committee. 

We  believe  in  upholding  the  hands  worthy 
to  be  upheld,  and  we  believe  that  each  and 
every  member  owes  a  duty  to  this  association 
of  enforcing  the  code  of  morals  based  on  truth 
in  advertising  and  truth  and  integrity  in  all  the 
functions  pertaining  thereto. 

The  commission  that  is  charged  with 
carrying  this  creed  into  effect  is  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  thirteen  adver- 
tising interests  that  comprise  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  America, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  ought  to  be  successful.  In  reality  it  is 
a  kind  of  committee  on  morals. 

At  the  Baltimore  Convention,  which 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  nine 
countries,  Mr.  William  Woodhead,  the 
manager  of  Sunset  Magazine,  was  chosen 
president.  The  Association,  in  analyzing 
its  responsibilities  to  the  public,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  approved  of  laws  that 
would  permit  the  producer  of  an  article 
to  fix  the  price  at  which  it  is  to  be  sold. 

There  are  not  a  great  many  businesses 
that  have  adopted  a  creed,  but  there  are 
many  whose  organizations,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  make  business  more  profitable, 
exert  a  strong  pressure  to  keep  it  upon  a 
higher  plane  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

And  such  endeavors  add  immensely  to 
our  progress  and  prevent  many  a  scandal 
—  for  scandals  will  grow  up  in  any  business 
in  which  the  people  do  not  often  examine 
their  own  practices  with  a  critical  eye. 


THE   "MINNESOTA    RATE   CASES" 

BY  THE  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  the  "Minnesota  Rate  Cases," 
handed  down  on  June  9th  by 
Justice  Hughes,  it  is  settled  that  the  states 
have  the  power  to  fix  rates  on  railroad 
traffic  wholly  within  their  borders,  except 
where  the  use  of  that  power  interferes 
directly  with  the  reguJatipjuotKommerce 
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beyond  their  borders,  or  amounts  to  a 
confiscation  of  railroad  property. 

The  history  erf  these  cases,  which  were 
the  most  important  tests  of  state  control 
over  rates  ever  undertaken  in  the  courts, 
goes  back  to  1907.  In  that  year,  the 
Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com- 
mission established  maximum  freight  and 
passenger  rates  within  the  state,  which 
were  substantially  below  the  rates  that  had 
previously  prevailed. 

The  railroads  affected,  among  which 
were  two  of  the  leading  systems  of  the 
country,  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific,  sought  to  have  the  new  rates 
declared  void  on  the  grounds  that  they 
interfered  with  the  rates  prescribed  by 
Federal  authority;  that  their  effect  was  to 
burden  interstate  commerce  "by  creating 
undue  and  unjust  discriminations  between 
localities  in  Minnesota  and  those  in  ad- 
joining states;"  and  that,  in  themselves, 
they  were  confiscatory, 

A  decision  handed  down  on  April  8, 191 1, 
by  Judge  Walter  H.  Sanborn,  of  the  United 
States  Qrcuit  Court  at  St.  Paul,  sustained 
the  contentions  of  the  railroads.  Had 
this  decision  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  state  control  over  railroads  would 
have  been  practically  ended.  So  vital 
was  the  issue  raised  by  the  opinion  of  the 
lower  court  that  the  Conference  of  Govern- 
ors appointed  a  committee  to  assist  the 
attorney-general  of  Minnesota  in  appealing 
the  cases  to  the  court  of  last  resort. 

Two  of  the  railroads'  contentions  were 
completely  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  Hughes  held  that,  though  Congress 
has  complete  power  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce,  including  the  power  to  regulate 
rates  within  state  boundaries  whenever 
they  have  an  indirect  effect  upon  com- 
merce moving  to  points  beyond,  it  has 
never  seen  fit  to  exercise  that  power;  there- 
fore, that  in  prescribing  the  rates  involved, 
Minnesota  did  not  exceed  its  authority  as 
defined  by  the  Constitution.  He  also 
held  that  there  had  been  a  failure  to  show 
that  the  Minnesota  rates  resulted  in  dis- 
crimination against  shipping  centres  out- 
side the  state.  Indeed,  he  declared  that 
thftt  phase  of  the  controversy  was  "pri- 
marily for  the  investigation  and  deter- 
mination   of    the    Interstate    Commerce 


Commission,  and  not  for  the  courts." 
And  he  pointed  out  that  in  these  cases 
there  were  no  findings  of  the  Commission 
before  the  court  for  review. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  railroads,  the  rates  in 
question  were  held  not  to  be  confiscatory. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St« 
Louis  Railroad  it  was  held  that  the  rates 
would  not  permit  a  fair  return  to  the  com- 
pany, and,  accordingly,  the  decree  cS  the 
lower  court  was  to  that  extent  affirmed. 

The  Minnesota  rate  decision  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  railroads  generally, 
for  they  have  completely  changed  from 
their  attitude  of  ten  years  ago  when  they 
preferred  state  to  Federal  regulation.  The 
particular  points  at  issue  were  not  con- 
sidered of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  roads  directly.  They 
had  hoped  for  a  decision  that  would 
definitely  place  them  all  under  the  single 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
matters  of  rate-making,  and  practically 
do  away  with  the  regulation  of  rates  by 
the  forty-eight  states.  Undoubtedly,  so 
many  regulating  bodies  create  confusion, 
and  we  may  be  approaching  the  time  when 
all  authority  of  this  kind  will  be  concen- 
trated; but  in  the  past,  in  spite  of  many 
unwise  decrees,  these  state  commissions 
have  done  much  public  service. 

If  their  usefulness  has  passed  there  is  a 
direct  way  of  practically  ending  their 
activity.  Justice  Hughes's  decision  made 
it  plain  that  Congress  has  the  final  power 
to  regulate  interstate  rates  and  even 
interstate  rates  that  affect  interstate 
business.  Congress  can  exercise  its  dor- 
mant power  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
rate-making  chaos.  Already,  preliminary 
steps  have  been  taken  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary legislation. 

It  is  also  possible  that  when  a  decision 
is  rendered  in  the  so-called  "Shreveport 
case,"  now  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
scope  of  the  authority  of  the  states  in  such 
matters  will  be  found  less  extensive  than 
appears  in  the  light  of  the  Minnesota 
decision.  An  important  aspect  of  that 
case  is  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  declared  discriminatory, 
and  set  aside,  certain  rates  fixed  by  Texas 
within  the  state  limits. 
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DURING  the  week  of  May 
24th,  in  an  otherwise  dull  and 
uninteresting  market  for  in- 
vestment securities  generally, 
a  sensational  fall  took  place 
in  the  prices  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad. 

The  circumstances  attending  it  caused 
experienced  observers  at  once  to  become 
apprehensive  of  an  approaching  crisis  in 
the  company's  financial  condition.  There- 
fore, little  surprise  was  occasioned  among 
them  when,  early  in  the  following  week, 
it  was  announced  that  the  railroad  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  existing 
management  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  at  St. 
Louis,  to  be  shielded  from  its  creditors 
and  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  paying  its 
debts  until  such  time  as  the  financial 
doctors  might  be  able  to  cure  its  ills. 

The  "  Frisco's"  illness  had  been  of  long 
standing,  although  apparently  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  outgrown.  It  reached  an  acute  stage, 
however,  when,  with  several  million  dol- 
lars of  obligations  falling  due,  the  com- 
pany found  itself  in  want  of  both  money 
and  credit  —  the  only  means  of  relief  in 
that  kind  of  emergency  —  and  unable  to 
get  either  in  adequate  amount.  Without 
them  it  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 

There  is  nothing  more  perplexing  to  the 
average  investor  than  the  way  in  which  such 
situations  are  dealt  with  in  this  country. 
At  best,  the  reorganization,  or  readjust- 
ment, of  the  affairs  of  any  corporation  of 
such  complex  financial  make-up  as  a  great 
railroad,  whether  it  is  undertaken  with  or 
without  the  guidance  of  the  courts,  is 
practically  certain  to  impose  hardship  on 
some  of  the  security  holders.  And  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  there  are  among 
these  a  good  many  people  whom  it  has 
remained  for  hardship  to  teach  the  first  les- 
sons in  the  elementary  principles  of  invest- 
ment. At  no  time  are  such  important 
phases  of  investment  as  the  fundamental 


difference  between  the  stockholder,  or 
partner,  and  the  bondholder,  or  creditor, 
emphasized  more  forcibly  than  when  a 
corporation  is  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

It  is  timely,  therefore,  to  attempt  to 
pick  out  of  past  experience  in  receiverships 
a  few  things  that  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  present  case.  These  are  intended 
only  toshowthe  various  steps  of  reorganiza- 
tion in  a  general  way. 

Immediately  following  the  naming  of 
receivers  for  a  corporation,  there  is  always 
a  rush  to  organize  "protective  committees" 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  security 
holders.  The  number  of  these  committees 
usually  corresponds  closely  to  the  number 
of  different  outstanding  issues  of  stocks, 
bonds,  notes,  etc.  For  example,  there 
will  be  one  committee  representing  pre- 
ferred stockholders,  one  representing  com* 
mon  stockholders,  another  representing 
first  mortgage  bondholders,  still  another 
representing  refunding  bondholders,  and 
so  on  through  the  entire  list. 

The  reason  for  the  organization  of  these 
committees  is  obviously  to  obtain  con- 
certed action  among  the  widely  scattered 
creditors  and  stockholders,  and  pre- 
sumably their  membership  is  made  up  of 
men  whose  interests  are  .  identical  with 
those  of  the  people  they  are  chosen  to 
represent.  They  are  sometimes  large 
holders  of  the  securities  themselves. 
Sometimes  they  are  bankers  who  have  had 
some  part  in  distributing  the  securities  to 
investors,  and  who  consent  to  give  their 
time  to  the  committee  work  because  of  a 
moral  responsibility  to  their  clients.  And 
sometimes  they  are  self-appointed  men, 
for  whose  show  of  solicitude  little  reason 
can  be  found,  unless,  perchance,  it  be  to 
afford  themselves  a  kind  of  employment 
that  is  not  infrequently  provided  with  a 
liberal    "expense    account." 

The  first  work  of  a  protective  committee 
is  to  arrange  with  some  well  known  trust 
company  to  receive  deposits  of  the  securi- 
ties; then  to  draw  up  aiv^greement  to  be 
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entered  into  with  the  security  headers; 
and  finally  to  "invite  deposits"  by  adver- 
tisements in  the  newspapers  and  by  circu- 
larlettersto  those  whose  names  and  addres- 
ses are  on  the  corporation's  books. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  stock  or  bond 
holder's  bewilderment  usually  begins.  Is 
it  to  his  advantage  to  enter  into  the  agree- 
ment with  the  committee  and  depository? 
It  is  seldom  possible  for  any  one  to  give  a 
very  positive  answer  to  that  question,  one 
way  or  the  other,  at  the  outset.  A  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  the  inexperienced  investor  acts 
wisely  if  he  seeks  competent  interpretation 
of  them.  His  aim  should  be  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  agreement  gives  the 
committee  unreasonable  authority  over 
the  deposited  securities,  and  whether  or 
not  it  obligates  him  to  pay  excessive  fees. 

But,  of  course,  very  much  more  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  securities  he 
holds.  If  they  are  shares  of  capital  stock, 
or  junior  bonds,  he  will  probably  do  well  to 
seek  the  services  of  his  committee.  Fre- 
quently, in  the  case  of  prior  bonds,  it  is 
possible  to  say  pretty  definitely  that  they 
do  not  need  "protection"  —  that  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  disturb  them  in  any 
kind  of  reorganization.  In  any  event, 
there  is  always  plenty  of  time  to  decide 
what  attitude  is  best  to  take.  Experience 
has  taught  that  the  larger  and  more  exten- 
sive the  interests  represented  by  a  com- 
mittee, the  more  influence  it  is  able  to 
exert  on  reorganization.  Hence,  all  are 
usually  liberal  with  extensions  of  time, 
in  which  to  receive  deposits  of  securities. 

Meanwhile,  the  business  of  the  bankrupt 
corporation  is  being  carried  on,  almost  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  by  the  receivers, 
acting  always  on  the  authority  of  the  court 
in  which  they  were  appointed.  Their 
particular  aim,  of  course,  is  to  devise  some 
plan  for  increasing  economy  and  efficiency 
in  operation.  If  they  require  new  money 
for  any  purpose,  they  may,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  court,  sell  receivers'  certifi- 
cates—  a  type  of  security  that  usually 
takes  precedence  over  all  bonds  and  other 
forms  of  the  corporation's  indebtedness. 

In  due  time,  a  scheme  of  reorganization 
is  proposed.  In  this  the  stockholders  are 
supposed  to  have  but  little  voice.    They 


are  the  owners  of  the  property,  and  in 
theory,  at  least,  are  expected  to  bear 
practically  all  the  burden  of  providing 
whatever  new  capital  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  put  the  corporation  on  its  feeL 
It  does  not  always  work  that  way,  how- 
ever. The  stockholders  have  found  many 
times  in  practice  that  they  can,  if  they  will, 
get  off  much  easier.  They  may  say  to  the 
bondholders,  who  are  the  creditors:  "We 
are  willing  to  furnish  so  much  new  money, 
and  no  more.  If  that  is  not  satisfactory, 
you  may  take  the  property."  And  the 
bondholders  are  nearly  always  unwilling  to 
take  physical  possession  through  fore- 
closure, because  that  would  shift  the 
burden  of  finding  the  new  capital  entirely 
to  their  shoulders.  It  seems  cheaper  to 
compromise.  So,  through  their  commit- 
tees, they  agree  to  make  some  contribution, 
as  well  as  to  accept  a  reduction  of  their 
claims,  and  the  reorganization  plan  is 
forthwith  declared  effective. 

The  final  step  is  taken  by  a  reorganiza- 
tion committee,  which  offers  new  securi- 
ties in  exchange  for  the  old.  The  total 
amount  of  the  new  is  frequently  greater 
than  the  total  of  the  old,  but  the  propor- 
tion carrying  obligatory  charges  against 
the  new  corporation's  earnings  is  usually 
much  less.  In  this  exchange  transaction, 
a  new  element  enters — the  banking  syndi- 
cate. I  ts  principal  functions  a  re  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  making  up  whatever 
deficit  there  may  be  in  the  new  capital 
contributions  —  or  "assessments";  and  to 
undertake  the  sale  of  whatever  additional 
securities  the  plan  may  authorize. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  stock- 
holders or  bondholders,  who  are  either 
unable,  or  do  not  see  fit,  to  pay  their 
assessments  in  reorganization,  are  ordi- 
narily denied  the  right  to  participate. 
Therefore,  they  lose  all  chance  to  make  up 
the  losses  resulting  from  the  receivership, 
by  sharing  in  the  corporation's  future 
prosperity.  Apparently,  they  are  abso- 
lutely helpless,  and  it  is  from  this  phase  of 
American  reorganization  methods  that 
grave  injustices  so  frequently  result.  Per- 
haps we  shall  have  in  this  country  some 
time  a  system  similar  to  that  of  the  English 
Reconstruction  Acts,  which  seem  to  pro- 
vide justice  for  all  at  small  expense. . 
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HOW  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  IS  WAGING  WAR  ON  QUACKERY,  PATENT 
MEDICINES,   AND  MEDICAL  FRAUDS  AND,  THROUGH  ITS  COUNCIL  ON  MEDI- 
CAL  EDUCATION,   INSURING   A    HIGHER   AVERAGE   OF    EFFICIENCY 
AND  ABILITY  IN  THE  PHYSICIANS  OF  THE  NEXT  GENERATION 

BY 

FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 


IN  TEN  years  56  medical  colleges 
have  gone  out  of  existence,  half  as 
many  as  are  left.  This  means  a  new 
era  in  American  medicine,  for  the  bad 
colleges  have  been  killed  off  and  the 
good  ones  maintained  and  improved. 

When  1  was  a  boy  of  eighteen,  just  out 
of  high  school,  1  entered  a  medical  college. 
It  was  what  was  known  in  our  city  as  a 
"sundown"  college  —  that  is,  its  lectures 
and  classes  were  held  in  the  evening,  so 
that  students  might  earn  a  living  during 
the  day  and  study  at  night. 

Except  for  the  work  in  the  dissecting 
room,  instruction  was  wholly  didactic. 
The  professors  —  physicians  in  active  prac- 
tice —  each  came  to  the  lecture  room  for 
an  hour,  on  two  or  three  evenings  a 
week,  and  read  his  lectures. 

That  was  all  —  no  laboratory  work, 
either  chemical,  biological,  pathological, 
or  bacteriological;  no  clinics  —  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  1  saw  a  single  case 
of  disease  or  a  surgical  operation  during 
my  entire  course  —  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  of  this  sort  of  "education"  the 
student  was  given  the  degree  of  "M.  D.," 
which  was  the  only  license  required  to  prac- 
tise medicine  and  surgery  in  our  locality. 

My  medical  alma  mater  long  ago  van- 
ished. And  with  it,  in  the  last  half  dozen 
years,  have  gone  nearly  fifty  other  medical 
colleges  —  some  of  them  better,  many  of 
them  a  good  deal  worse,  equipped  to  train 
physicians.  In  1904,  the  United  States 
contained  166  medical  schools  —  nearly 
half  of  the  world's  supply.  In  June,  191 3, 
there  were  only  1 18  in  this  country,  and  by 
January  i,  1914,  there  will  be  only  1 10. 

It  did  not  even  require  a  high-school 
education  to  enter  a  medical  college  when 
I  was  a  boy.      To-day  sixty  of  the  remain- 


ing medical  schools  require  at  least  one 
year  of  preliminary  college  work  of  uni- 
versity grade  in  addition  to  a  high-school 
diploma  —  and  fifteen  more  will  hgve  this 
entrance  requirement  beginning  in  1914. 

The  "sundown"  medical  colleges  have 
nearly  all  gone  out  of  business  and  the 
diplomas  issued  by  those  that  still  remain 
are  not  recognized  in  most  states.  Full- 
time professors  and  instructors  have 
largely  replaced  the  busy  physicians  who 
once  filled  the  chairs  of  nearly  all  the  medi- 
cal schools.  Laboratory  research  and  clini- 
cal observations  and  experience  are  now 
the  rule,  as  these  vital  details  of  medical 
education  were  formerly  the  exception. 

It  takes  four  years  of  medical  college 
work  now,  instead  of  three,  to  obtain  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  —  and,  when  obtained, 
it  carries  no  guaranty  that  its  holder  will  be 
allowed  to  practise.  Formerly,  it  was 
sufficient  to  have  a  school's  diploma.  To- 
day, every  state  has  its  medical  examining 
board  —  in  a  few  states  two  or  even  three 
such  boards  —  and  no  one  may  practise 
medicine  without  passing  an  examination 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board.  True, 
there  are  four  states  of  which,  remarkably 
enough,  Massachusetts  is  one  —  the  others 
being  Colorado,  Oregon,  and  Tennessee 
—  in  which  one  need  not  hold  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  to  be  admitted  to  practice.  But 
five  years  ago  there  were  eight  states  in 
which  this  condition  prevailed  —  and  to- 
day in  Colorado  the  state  board  sees  to  it 
that  no  non-graduates  are  licensed.  And 
there  are  six  states  in  which  the  boards 
now  require  a  medical  graduate  to  have 
had  two  preliminary  years  of  college  work, 
four  more  that  require  one  year  of  college 
besides  the  medical  course,  and  twenty- 
five  in  which  the  laws  insist  on  at  least  a 
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high-school  education  before  taking  up 
the  study  of  medicine. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  milestones 
that  mark  the  recent  progress  in  medical 
education  in  America  —  a  progress  which 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
recently  referred  to  as  the  most  marvelous 
chapter  in  the  history  of  educational  stand- 
ards. It  is  all  of  that.  It  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  important  fruit  of  the  warfare 
against  quackery,  "patent  medicines/' 
and  medical  frauds  generally  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  waging 
ceaselessly,  with  ever-increasing  vigor  and 
efficiency. 

The  quack  flourishes  to  a  large  extent 
because  there  have  been  many,  and  still 
are  a  few,  medical  colleges  which  give 
degrees  practically  to  any  one  willing  to  pay 
for  them;  because  there  are  still  a  few  state 
medical  licensing  boards  which  will  accept 
any  sort  of  a  degree  as  evidence  of  the 
applicant's  scientific  status  and  profes- 
sional skill. 

"Patent  medicines"  are  bought  and 
consumed  by  the  public  in  large  measure 
because  of  lack  of  confidence  in  physicians 
—  a  lack  arising  from  the  incompetence 
and  ignorance  of  a  large  proportion  of 
practitioners  who  obtained  their  diplomas 
from  colleges  similar  to  or  worse  than  the 
one  from  which  I  escaped  only  by  the 
accident  of  not  having  the  necessary  J50 
for  a  "graduation  fee." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of 
recent  years  is  "Nostrums  and  Quack- 
ery," published  by  the  American  Medical 
Association,  in  which  the  facts  about  many 
of  the  "cures",  for  consumption,  cancer, 
liquor  and  drug  habits,  "  female  weakness," 
"diseases  of  men,"  obesity,  skin  diseases 
^-  everything  in  the  list  of  real  or  fictitious 
ailments  —  are  set  forth.  And  behind 
every  one  of  these,  and  behind  the  various 
"medical  institutes"  and  similar  frauds, 
are  men  holding  medical  degrees.  The 
striking  fact,  however,  is  that  hardly  any 
of  these  medical  fakers  is  a  graduate  of 
any  of  the  honorable  group  of  medical 
colleges  that  have  long  maintained  the 
highest  standards  of  education. 

A  good  many  agencies  are  cooperating 
with  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  the  effort  to  put  at  least  the  worst  of 


the  quacks  into  jail  or  out  of  business. 
In  the  campaign  of  education,  conducted 
by  the  Association  under  the  general  title 
of  "The  Propaganda  for  Reform,"  the 
active  support  and  assistance  of  many 
periodicals  besides  the  medical  press  and 
of  writers  who  are  not  physicians  have 
backed  up  the  efforts  made  through  the 
columns  of  the  Association's  own  Journal. 
A  larger  proportion  of  the  American  people 
than  ever  before  now  realizes  that  any 
physician  who  advertises  that  he  can  cure 
any  disease  is  a  quack  and  a  menace  to 
society;  that  advertised  drugs  sold  directly 
to  the  public  are  either  useless  or  dangerous 
and  nearly  always  fraudulent;  that  there 
are  few,  if  any,  specifics  and  no  panaceas. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  through 
fraud  orders,  has  checked  the  activities  of 
some  of  the  worst  of  the  "mail-order" 
medical  swindlers;  state  authorities  in 
some  cases  have  been  able  to  convict  a  few 
of  the  quacks  —  not  of  quackery,  but  of 
financial  frauds  —  and  in  many  instances 
to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  licenses  of 
others  to  practise  medicine.  The  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  similar  laws  in  several  states, 
have  forced  most  of  the  "patent  medicine" 
dealers  to  publish  their  formulas  —  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  states 
and  a  very  few  drugs,  there  are  no  legal 
prohibitions  against  the  sale  of  any  sort 
of  poison  or  nastiness,  under  the  name  of 
medicine,  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  try 
experiments  with  his  own  life  and  health. 

The  campaign  of  publicity  has  resulted 
in  greatly  curtailing  the  activities  of 
the  worst  offenders,  both  quacks  and  drug 
vendors.  No  journal  that  makes  a  pre- 
tense to  self-respect  to-day  will  publish  the 
advertising  of  the  most  glaringly  fraudu- 
lent of  these  medical  fakes.  The  better 
class  of  publications  refuse  practically 
all  medical  advertising  —  and  the  list  of 
such  publications  is  increasing  almost  daily. 
Yet,  so  long  as  the  bunco-steerer's  maxim 
holds  true,  that  "there's  a  sucker  bom 
every  minute,"  and  some  newspaper  pro- 
prietors continue  to  conduct  their  publica- 
tions on  the  late  Mr.  Bamum's  theory 
that  "the  public  likes  to  be  humbugged," 
so  long  there  will  be  a  medium  for  quacks' 
anddope-vendors;advertgi5.^g|^ 
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One  of  the  early  discoveries  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  made  in  its 
campaign  was  that  the  physicians  them- 
selves were  not  only  being  imposed  on  by 
manufacturers  of  proprietary  remedies 
but  in  many  instances  were  being  cun- 
ningly used  to  introduce  their  patients  to 
nostrums  which  the  patients  thereafter 
might  be  expected  to  buy  without  the  for- 
mality and  expense  of  consulting  the 
physician.  "  To  avoid  substitution"  — 
a  slogan  that  appeals  to  everyone  — 
"always  prescribe  an  original  sealai  pack- 
age," is  the  way  in  which  more  than  one 
drug  manufacturer  has  made  thousands 
of  physicians  his  agents.  "  On  any  patient 
not  mentally  unbalanced,"  comments  the 
Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of 
the  Medical  Association,  "the  result 
would  be  that  the  next  dose  he  thought  he 
needed  would  be  purchased  from  the  drug- 
gist direct."  And  if  it  seems  absurd  that 
any  considerable  number  of  physicians 
would  prescribe  proprietary  remedies  of 
which  they  do  not  know  the  composition 

—  except  as  the  manufacturer  tells  it  to 
them  —  ask  any  druggist  to  let  you  look 
over  his  prescription  files. 

It  would  take  a  chemist  to  recognize 
off-hand  that  "  sodiotrilithis  anhydro- 
sulphate,"  with  a  formula  "  jLi^O  .  NaO,- 
SO3.  7HO"  doesn't  mean  anything  at  all 

—  but  it  takes  a  pretty  honest  doctor  to 
admit  to  the  glib  salesman  for  a  drug  house 
that  he  doesn't  know  what  the  latter  is 
talking  about  when  he  describes  a  new 
"ethical"  preparation  in  such  language. 
And  the  average  medical  graduate  of  the 
old-fashioned  schools  may  be  excused  if 
he  doesn't  recognize  common  sugar  under 
thealias  of  "hyperoxidized  carbo-hydrates" 
when  offered  under  a  proprietary  name  as 
a  remedy  for  tuberculosis. 

So  long  as  its  own  members  were  pre- 
scribing frauds,  however  innocently,  the 
Association  could  not  consistently  decry 
the  frauds  that  were  perpetrated  directly 
on  the  public.  So,  in  1905,  it  established 
its  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry, 
with  laboratories  in  which  every  sort  of 
proprietary  medicine  is  analyzed  and  tested. 
As  a  result  of  the  publication  of  these 
analyses,  a  physician  must  be  wilfully 
ignorant  if  he  prescribes  a  compound  of 


which  he  does  not  know  the  exact  com- 
position and  probable  effect.  And,  hav- 
ing thus  "cleaned  house"  —  a  process 
that  must  always  be  continuous  to  be 
effective  and  is  so  in  this  instance  —  the 
Association  is  bringing  its  heaviest  bat- 
teries to  bear  on  the  quack  doctors  and 
the  publicly  offered  nostrums  and  "cures," 
while  the  Council  on  Medical  Education 
is  making  gigantic  strides  in  its  effort  to 
insure  that  the  physicians  of  the  future 
shall  without  exception  be  men  of  the 
highest  scientific  training  and  profes- 
sional standards. 

For  that  purpose,  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  1904  voted  to  establish  a 
permanent  Council  on  Education.  Dr. 
Arthur  D.  Bevan,  of  Chicago,  was  made 
chairman,  a  position  he  still  holds,  and  Dr. 
N.  P.  Colwell  was  chosen  secretary,  and 
has  since  given  his  entire  time  to  the  work 
of  the  Council. 

Very  early  in  its  existence  the  Council 
called  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
medical  colleges  and  state  licensing  boards, 
at  which  the  "ideal  requirement"  of 
medical  education  and  licensing  was 
stated  and  agreed  upon  as  including  pre- 
liminary education  equal  to  university 
entrance  requirements;  a  year  of  college  ^ 
work  devoted  principally  to  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology,  and  four  years  in  a 
medical  college,  the  last  to  bring  students 
in  actual  contact  with  cases  at  the  bedside; 
a  diploma  from  a  medical  school  in  good 
standing  to  be  required  of  all  licentiates, 
the  standing  of  the  school  to  be  deter- 
mined by  investigation;  an  examination 
before  a  state  licensing  board;  the  recogni- 
tion by  each  state  of  licenses  that  have 
been  granted  by  others. 

Modest  enough  qualifications,  it  would 
appear  to  the  ordinary  observer.  Yet, 
such  were  the  conditions  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  America,  it  was  almost  revolution- 
ary even  to  dream  of  enforcing  these 
requirements.  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, ever  since  the  establishment  of  its 
medical  department  in  1893,  had  required 
two  or  more  years  of  college  work  as  a 
prerequisite  to  entrance;  Harvard  Medical 
School  had  had  similar  requirements  since 
1900,  Western  Reserve  since  1901,  and 
the  Rush  Medical  Cdlege  of  the  Univer- 
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WEEDING  OUT  THE   USELESS  MEDICAL   SCHOOLS 
SHOWING  THE   RAPID  DECLINE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  MEDICAL  COLLEGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE 
THE  AGGRESSIVE  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION   FOR  A  HIGHER  STANDARD  OF  EFFI- 


CIENCY BEGAN  TO  TAKE  EFFECT  IN  1^7 

sity  of  Chicago  since  1904.  But  there  the 
list  stepped.  Not  another  one  of  the  166 
medical  colleges  existing  in  the  beginning 
of  1905  required  even  one  year  of  college 
work  as  a  preliminary  to  undertaking 
the  study  of  medicine.  Only  a  few  of 
them  even  required  that  applicants  be 
high-school  graduates.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  them  accepted  students 
without  any  real  educational  tests. 

The  loudest  protests  against  the  Coun- 
cil's proposal  came  from  physicians  who 
held  financial  interests  in  the  "proprie- 
tary" medical  colleges.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  166  were  of  this  character  — 
schools  organized,  owned,  and  operated 
by  practising  physicians  for  their  personal 
profit  and  prestige.  Some  were  "sun- 
down" colleges,  some  of  them  pretended  to 
give  .  continuous  instruction  —  none  of 
these  purveyors  of  commercialized  "educa- 
tion" gave  anything  like  adequate  medical 
training.  They  were  of  all  possible  grades 
between  poor  and  very  bad.  Some  of 
them  were  sheltered  under  the  wings  of 
reputable  universities,  which  lent  their 
names,  without  adequate  investigation 
and  on  the  strength  of  the  respectability 
of  the  physician-proprietors,  to  enter- 
prises in  many  instances  questionable  and 
in  almost  every  case  inadequate.  Others 
were  baldly  and  frankly  mere  "diploma- 
mills"  that  dealt  out  degrees  with  lavish 
hands  —  degrees  that  many  state  boards 
accepted  and  issued  licenses  upon. 

"  You  would  deprive  the  poor  boy  of  his 
opportunity  to  enter  a  profession,"  was 
the  main  argument  put  forth  against  the 
establishment   of  entrance   requirements 


that  would  necessarily  put  many  of  these 
colleges  out  of  business,  since  they  de- 
pended, for  their  students,  upon  the  fact 
that  it  was  easy  to  get  into  and  through 
them.  But  Dr.  ColwelFs  first  tour  of 
inspection  of  medical  colleges  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  average  cost  to  the 
student  in  the  proprietary  colleges  was 
from  25  to  100  per  cent,  more  than  the 
average  cost  in  the  best-equipped  and 
most  thorough  institutions.  Since  then 
the  plea  for  the  "poor  boy"  has  not  been 
heard  so  often. 

The  Council  had  to  have  the  facts  about 
the  medical  schools  of  the  country  if  it  was 
to  accomplish  anything,  and  nobody  had 
ever  collected  these  facts.  Therefore, 
most  of  Dr.  Colwell's  time  for  the  first  two 
years  was  devoted  to  the  personal  inspec- 
tion of  every  medical  college  he  could  find 
listed  in  any  state. 

"  I  found  medical  colleges,  issuing  diplo- 
mas that  entitled  their  holders  to  practise 
in  many  states,  that  had  absolutely  no 
equipment  except  a  roll-top  desk,  a  chair, 
and  a  card-index  of  'prospects,'"  Dr. 
Colwell  told  me.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion had  not  a  single  instructor  who  gave 
his  full  time  to  the  work;  more  had  either 
inadequate  laboratories  or  no  laboratories 
at  all;  some  possessed  good  laboratory 
equipment  never  used  by  the  students. 
Some  of  the  more  pretentious  medical 
schools  had  no  clinical  facilities  worthy  of 
the  name.  There,  were  enough  fairly 
good  medical  colleges  to  supply  all  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  Nation  for  physi- 
cians, with  proper  support  and  increased 
facilities,  but  the  average  oCrefficiency  was 
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lower   even   than   the   members   of   the 
Council  had  anticipated. 

An  effort  was  made  from  the  beginning 
to  grade  the  medical  schools  on  a  percent- 
age basis.  The  exact  figures  of  percent- 
ages resulting  from  this  first  inspection  by 
Dr.  Colwell  were  never  published  —  the 
subject  was  a  somewhat  ticklish  one  and 
the  Council  was  feeling  its  way.  The  col- 
leges themselves  were  notified  of  their 
respective  standings,  however,  and  an 
immediate    improvement    began    to    be 


enormous  shrinkage  in  the  number  of 
medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
the  equally  impressive  improvement  in 
the  educational  standards  of  the  remain- 
ing colleges.  The  accompanying  chart 
gives  a  graphic  illustration  of  what  oc- 
curred. The  college  year  of  1903-04  (at 
the  close  of  which  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  was  first  established)  had  been 
the  banner  year  for  low-grade  medical 
schools  in  the  United  States.  From  90 
medical  colleges  in  1880  the  number  had 


WHERE   THE   GOOD   MEDICAL   SCHOOLS   ARE 

AS  THEY  ARE  LISTED  BY  THE  COUNCIL  ON  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIA- 
HON.  CLASS  "a  plus"  SCHOOLS  GIVE  "aN  ACCEPTABLE  4-YEAR  COURSE";  CLASS  "a"  SCHOOLS  GIVE  A 
4-YEAR  COURSE  THAT  IS  "LACKING  IN  CERTAIN  RESPECTS  BUT  OTHERWISE  ACCEPTABLE" 


noticeable.  1  have  a  typewritten  copy  of 
Dr.  Colwell's  first  inspection  report  before 
me.  The  percentages  given  the  different 
colleges  are  admittedly  liberal  —  whenever 
there  was  a  doubt  it  was  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  college.  Yet  of  the  i6o  schools 
inspected  only  half  (8i)  showed  efficiency 
of  70  per  cent,  or  more,  47  ranked  between 
50  and  70  per  cent.,  and  32  fell  below  50 
per  cent,  in  the  scale. 

From  the  completion  of  this  first  in- 
spection in  1907  dates  the  beginning  of  the 


increased  to  166  by  1904.  The  graduates 
of  1880  numbered  3,241 — enough  new 
physicians,  in  all  conscience,  even  if 
every  one  had  been  a  master  of  the  science 
and  art  of  medicine.  By  1894  the  number 
of  graduates  had  reached  the  high-water 
mark,  with  5,747  obtaining  their  degrees, 
and  the  total  attendance  of  students 
reached  the  record-breaking  figure  of 
28, 142.  Compare  these  figures  with  those 
for  the  college  year  1911-12.  after  seven 
years  of  activity  on  the^jart  of  the  Council 
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(the  19 1 2-1 3  statistics  are  not  yet  com- 
piled). In  this  college  year  there  were 
only  17,277  students  enrolled  in  all  the 
1 16  medical  colleges  then  existing,  and  the 
1912  graduates  numbered  only  4,483. 

But  these  4,483,  compared  with  any 
similar  number  of  medical  graduates  in 
any  previous  year,  are  immeasurably  bet- 
ter equipped.  The  4,000-odd  who  are 
graduating  in  191 3  are  still  better  equip- 
ped. The  classes  of  1914  will  bring  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  an  even  higher  aver- 


investigation  of  155  medical  colleges,  giv- 
ing such  minute  details  and  so  convincing 
an  array  of  facts  that  the  public  had  begun 
to  be  aroused  and  the  medical  profession 
convinced  that  reforms  were  necessary. 
One  of  the  effects  of  Mr.  Flexner's  reports 
was  (easily  the  most  conclusive  of  argu- 
ments for  a  still  further  reduction  in  the 
number  of  medical  colleges)  to  open  the 
eyes  of  many  physicians  who  had  viewed 
somewhat  askance  the  efforts  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  to  put  all  the  best  elements  of 


WHERE  THE    POOR   MEDICAL   SCHOOLS   ARE 

IN  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  CLASS  "b"  IS  COMPOSED  OF  SCHOOLS 
THAT  "need  GENERAL  IMPROVEMENT  TO  BE  MADE  ACCEPTABLE,"  AND  CLASS  "c"  IS  COMPOSED  OF 
SCHOOLS  THAT  "REQUIRE  A  COMPLETE  REORGANIZATION*' 


age  of  training.     Medical  education,   in 
short,  is  distinctly  on  the  up-grade. 

The  fruits  of  the  movement  for  educ- 
tional  reform  began  to  be  apparent  when, 
in  1910,  Dr.  Colwell  presented  the  results 
of  his  second  inspection  and  classification 
of  medical  colleges  to  the  Council.  This 
time  the  classification  was  published. 
The  time  was  auspicious,  for  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  had  just  published  the  report  of 
Mr.   Abraham   Flexner  on   his   personal 


the  profession  solidly  behind  the  move- 
ment for  educational  reform. 

In  this  report  of  1910  to  the  Council, 
medical  colleges  were  graded  in  three 
classes:  "A"  including  those  which  were 
acceptable  though  not  perfect,  "  B"  those 
which  were  unsatisfactory  in  certain  parti- 
culars but  capable  of  improvement,  and 
"C"  those  requiring  a  thorough  reorgani- 
zation to  make  them  satisfactory.  There 
were  72  colleges  in  class  A,  30  in  class  B, 
and  31  in  class  (^gi^g§  decrease  in  the  total 
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jiumber  from  i6o  to  133  and  an  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  satisfactory  schools. 
This  record  showed  that  28  medical  schools 
were  requiring  two  years  of  college  work, 
in  addition  to  a  high-school  education,  as  a 
requirement  for  admission,  and  that  ten 
more  had  come  up  to  the  standard  set 
by  the  Council  five  years  before  and  were 
requiring  one  year  of  college  before  entering 
on  the  study  of  medicine  —  a  long  step 
ahead  in  five  years. 

And  the  standards  required  by  the 
Council  for  an  acceptable  medical  college 
are  constantly  being  set  higher,  yet  the 
third  classification,  published  in  April, 
1913,  shows  24  colleges  having  a  standing 
of  "A  plus,"  41  in  the  "A"  grade,  24  in 
the  "  B"  grade  and  29  in  the  "C"  grade— 
a  total  of  1 18. 

After  January  i,  1914,  no  medical  college 
will  be  included  in  Class  A  which  does  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  first  set  by  the 
Council,  requiring  of  every  student  a  year 
of  work  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts  before 
beginning  medical  study,  in  addition  to 
four  years  of  high-school  work  or  its 
equivalent.  In  February,  19 13,  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
comprising  in  its  membership  practically 
all  the  efficient  medical  schools,  adopted 
the  same  standard,  to  become  effective  on 
the  same  date.  The  preliminary  college 
year  must  equal  the  work  done  in  the 
freshman  year  in  the  standard  colleges 
and  universities  and  include  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology,  and  the  study  of 
either  French  or  German. 

Thirty-two  medical  colleges  now  require 
two  years  of  college  work  as  a  requisite 
for  entrance,  two  more  have  announced 
that  they  will  require  this  in  1914,  and 
two  more  have  announced  it  for  1915. 
Twenty-four  more  colleges  have  adopted 
the  one-year  requirement  and  1 5  more  will 
put  it  into  effect  in  19 14.  Thus,  in  75  of 
the  118  medical  colleges  now  in  existence, 
students  graduating  as  physicians  in  1919 
or  later  will  be  as  well  equipped  to  practise 
as  the  graduates  of  only  four  or  five  of  the 
very  best  medical  schools  were  in  1904. 

Where  there  were  few  full-time,  salaried 
instructors  in  the  medical  colleges  of  1904, 
there  were  in  1912,  in  1 17  medical  colleges, 
876  full-time  teachers,  490  of  professional 


rank.  Only  30  colleges  wece  rqx>rted 
as  having  no  full-time .  teachers.  And 
these  are  the  colleges  that  are  most  rapidly 
disappearing.  The  commercial  medical 
colleges,  with  few  exceptions,  have  van- 
ished completely.  Twenty-eight  schoob 
that  existed  in  1904  are  extinct  and  37 
have  merged  with  other  colleges,  thus 
building  out  of  several  small  and  inefficient 
colleges  one  large  and  strong  one,  as  in 
Louisville,  where  five  medical  schools 
have  recently  been  combined  into  one. 
Other  mergers  announced  to  take  place 
this  year  will  bring  the  number  of  medical 
colleges  down  to  1 10  by  the  end  of  1913. 

A  very  interesting  phase  of  this  remark- 
able development  in  medical  education 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  medical  colleges 
are  becoming  state  institutions.  In  27 
states  medical  colleges  are  now  conducted 
by  the  state  universities,  20  of  these  giving 
the  full  4-year  course  and  the  degree  of 
M.  D.,  and  seven  a  2-year  course  without 
degrees.  All  but  two  of  these  state 
medical  colleges  are  listed  as  "A  plus"  or 
"  A'*  in  the  latest  classification  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  one  of  them  (of  the  University  of 
Minnesota)  requires  a  fifth  year  as  a  hospi- 
tal interne  before  it  gives  the  medical 
degree  to  its  graduates.  Thirteen  of  these 
state  medical  schools  now  require  two 
years  of  college  work  before  taking  up  the 
4-year  medical  course,  and  the  Universities 
of  Georgia  and  Illinois  have  announced 
this  requirement  to  take  effect  in  1914  and 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  191 5.  In 
15  states  there  are  now  no  medical  colleges 
except  those  of  the  state  universities  and 
in  another — Alabama — this  will  be  true 
in  1915. 

A  particulariy  gratifying  phase  of  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  medical 
colleges  that  remain  after  the  poorer  ones 
have  been  weeded  out  has  been  the  rapid 
progress  made  in  the  South,  where  some 
of  the  most  vigorous  objections  were  raised 
when  the  Council  first  promulgated  its 
plans.  The  University  of  Georgia  Medical 
Department,  at  Augusta,  formerly  a 
"  proprietary"  medical  college  in  everything 
except  its  name,  has  obtained  a  fund  of 
$45,000  for  improvements  by  public  sub- 
scriptions, an  annual  appropriation  of 
f  10,000  from  the  city,  has  been  grajit^  full 
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control  of  the  staff  of  its  city's  hospital, 
and  its  rating  in  the  Council's  classifica- 
tion has  gone  up  from  "  B"  to  "A."  The 
Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  an  old  institution  of  such  low 
grade  that  it  formerly  had  a  "C"  rating, 
has  raised  $76,000  by  public  subscriptions 
from  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  has  taken 
over  the  control  of  the  city  hospital  to 
provide  adequate  clinical  facilities,  and 
has  been  granted  a  $10,000  annual  appro- 
priation by  the  state,  making  it  for  the 
first  time  a  genuinely  public  institution. 
It  now  has  a  "  B"  rating  and  gives  promise 
of  further  improvement  in  its  standards 
and  facilities.  In  Tennessee  twelve  medi- 
cal schools  have  given  place  to  five,  of 
which  three,  including  one  Negro  school, 
have  shown  remarkable  improvement. 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Okla- 
homa, and  South  Carolina  each  now  has  a 
single  state-controlled  medical  college. 
Eight  of  the  Southern  medical  schools 
have  adopted  the  higher  entrance  require- 
ments recommended  by  the  Council  and 
three  more  will  do  so  next  year.  "In  no 
section,"  said  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  in  its  report  to  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  June,  191 3,  "have 
improvements  in  medical  education  been 
greater  than  in  the  Southern  States." 

With  all  the  advance  that  has  been 
achieved,  tremendous  as  it  is,  the  Council 
is  still  far  from  satisfied  and  the  medical 
profession  generally  is  demanding  even 
higher  educational  standards.  The  Coun- 
cil has  collected  statistics  which  show  that 
of  822  hospitals  having  100  or  more  beds, 
279  have  no  internes,  and  that  1,054  of 
1,363  smaller  hospitals  have  none.  The 
other  852  hospitals  provide  clinical  facili- 
ties for  and  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  3,006  young  graduate  internes  —  but 
there  are  about  1 ,500  graduates  yearly  who 
get  no  hospital  practice  and  about  1,400 
hospitals  with  135,000  beds  have  no 
internes.  To  bring  the  needs  of  the  medi- 
cal colleges  and  the  opportunities  offered 
by  these  hospitals  together  and  eventually 
to  establish  a  requirement  on  the  part  of 
state  boards  of  a  hospital  intemeship  as  a 
requisite  for  license  is  one  of  the  present 
aims  of  the  Council. 

Another   problem,    even    more   vitally 


important  to  the  public  and  the  medical 
profession,  is  the  unification  of  state  laws 
regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  —  or, 
at  least,  the  establishment  of  minimum 
requirements  to  which  the  laws  of  every 
state  shall  conform.  Much  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction.  The  Federa- 
tion of  State  Medical  Boards  —  which 
includes  nearly  all  but  not  quite  all 
these  bodies  —  is  cooperating  with  the 
Council  in  this  respect,  but  conditions  of 
licensing  are  still  in  a  very  confused  state. 
Only  eleven  state  licensing  boards  —  those 
of  North  Dakota,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Colo- 
rado, Indiana,  South  Dakota,  Connecticut, 


FOUR    BACKWARD   STATES 

BACKWARD  IN  THEIR  LAWS  GOVERNING  THE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  A  LICENSE  TO  PRACTISE  MEDICINE, 
FOR  THEY  DO  NOT  EVEN  DEMAND  THAT  A  DOCTOR 
SHALL  BE  A  GRADUATE  OF  A  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Kansas,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania—  require  more  than  a  high-school 
education  preliminary  to  the  study  of 
medicine  as  a  requisite  for  license.  The 
six  first-named  require  two  years  of 
general  college  work,  the  others,  one 
year.  In  nine  states  —  Arizona,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon,  Tennessee,  Washington,  and  Wyo- 
ming—  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  law  is  silent  concerning  the  educational 
qualifications,  other  than  medical  diplomas, 
of  licensed  physicians.  In  Massachusetts, 
Tennessee,  Colorado,  and  Oregon,  the 
law  does  not  require  physicians  to  be 
graduates  of  medical  colleges,  and  among 
these  states  only  the  board  of  Colorado 
has  power  to  refuse  a  license  on  the  ground 
of  an  unsatisfactory  diploma.  Yet  even 
this  condition  is  an  advance  from  that  of 
five  years  ago,  when  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
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Mississippi,  and  Rhode  Island  also  admit- 
ted non-graduates  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  And  in  twenty-one  states 
diplomas  issued  by  colleges  rated  by  the 
Council  as  in  Qass  "  C"  are  not  recognized. 
There  is  still  much  work  ahead  for  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education,  as  there  is 
for  the  Propaganda  for  Reform  and  for  the 
Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry. 
Graduates  of  a  certain  Class  "C"  medical 
college  in  Kansas  City,  for  instance, 
though  they  cannot  be  licensed  in  Mis- 
souri, have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  licenses 


from  one  of  the  three  boards  in  Arkansas — 
licenses  which  are  then  recognized  in  many 
other  states  —  and  conditions  equally  un- 
satisfactory still  obtain  elsewhere.  There 
are  still  nearly  thirty  Class  "C"  medical 
colleges  in  existence  —  just  as  there  still  are 
quacks  and  patent-medicine  advertisers. 
But  the  powerful  forces  of  reform  working 
through  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion are  rendering  it  reasonably  certain 
that  the  next  generation  at  least  will  be 
freer  from  the  wiles  of  quacks  and  patent- 
medicine  frauds  than  ours  has  been. 


THE  AMERICAN  "HOME  SECRETARY" 

THIRD  ARTICLE  OF 

WHO  GOVERN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MR.    FRANKLIN    K.    LANE,   WHO   BRINGS  TO  THE    GREAT   TASKS    OF    THE    DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERIOR  BOTH  GOOD  NATURE  AND  A  BOLD  AND  DIRECT  SPIRIT 
—  HIS  CAREER  AS   PRINTER,   EDITOR,    LAWYER,    POLITICIAN,   AND   INTER- 
STATE   COMMERCE    COMMISSIONER  —  WHAT    HE    INTENDS    TO    DO 
FOR    ALASKA    AND    FOR    THE    RECLAMATION    PROJECTS 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


THE  whole  of  Washington  clearly 
feels  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Wilson  for  making  Mr. 
Franklin  K.  Lane  his  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  national 
capital  has  known  Mr.  Lane  intimately 
for  several  years;  even  the  newsboys  have 
learned  to  love  his  jovial  presence  and 
properly  appreciate  his  traits  of  mind  and 
character.  To  the  public  outside  Wash- 
ington, however,  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  always 
seemed  a  somewhat  austere  and  formida- 
ble person.  He  is  the  "strong,"  the 
"aggressive"  man;  the  "fighter,"  prepared 
to  throttle  the  spoilers  of  the  public  do- 
main as  remorselessly  as  he  has  the  pred- 
atory railroads.  His  photographs,  which 
usually  show  Mr.  Lane's  face  in  dignified 
repose,  with  its  quiet  and  penetrating  eyes, 
its  tightly  closed  lips,'  and  its  expansive 
forehead,  sometimes  accentuate  this  idea. 
The  popular  mind  associates  Mr.  Lane  with 


"long  and  short  hauls,"  railroad  rates 
and  rebates,  inquisitorial  examinations  of 
suspected  financiers,  recalcitrant  witnesses, 
volumes  of  dreary  statistics,  and  express 
company  iniquities.  He  has  hitherto  had 
only  one  point  of  contact  that  seemed 
definitely  human:  Mr.  Lane  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  upper  berths 
are  now  not  so  expensive  as  lower  berths. 
However,  as  Washington  knows  Mr. 
Lane,  his  predominant  quality  is  not 
austerity  nor  combativeness;  it  is  nothing 
more  complex  than  superabundant  good 
nature.  His  greatest  gift  is  the  gift  of 
making  and  retaining  friends.  This 
quality  sits  upon  him  easily  and  naturally, 
as  the  one  law  and  order  of  his  being; 
with  Mr.  Lane,  to  love  his  fellow  man  is 
merely  normal  functioning  —  a  kind  of 
reflex  action.  Mr,  Lane  has  lived  forty- 
nine  years;  in  that  time  he  has  been  a 
printer's  devil,  a  college  student,  a  news- 
paper reporter.  ^a^^^^^i@Q^   lawyer,   a 
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politician,  a  district  attorney,  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner.  In  all 
these  activities  he  has  consistently  sounded 
this  human  note.  He  has  dealt  pre- 
eminently with  men  and  only  secondarily 
with  things.  He  has  never  dissevered 
himself  from  these  associations;  Mr. 
Lane's  friends  follow  him  everywhere  and 
mingle  inextricably  with  his  career.  A 
man  who  has  once  favorably  impressed 
his  affection  and  his  respect  evidently 
never  passes  out  of  his  recollection. 

All  through  his  career  at  Washington, 
Mr.  Lane  has  indulged  this  amiable 
weakness.  The  most  trusted  subordinates 
have  not  been  politically  recommended 
candidates,  but  the  men  whom  he  has 
known  and  liked  in  less  prosperous  days. 
Mr.  John  H.  Marble,  for  many  years  Mr. 
Lane's  secretary  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  has  succeeded  him  as 
a  member  of  that  important  body.  Mr. 
James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  Lane's  old  political 
comrade  in  San  Francisco  —  the  man  who 
really  launched  Mr.  Lane  in  his  political  ca- 
reer —  was  his  own  selection  for  the  Cab- 
inet post  which  he  actually  holds  himself. 
A  significant  fate  has  followed  the  men  who 
twenty  years  ago  worked  with  the  present 
Secretary  on  the  Tacoma  News.  Two 
of  his  most  accomplished  reporters  now 
fill  responsible  positions  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Mr.  Lane  had 
hardly  taken  the  oath  of  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  when  he  appointed  his 
old  German  partner  in  this  same  news- 
paper enterprise  surveyor-general  of  the 
state  of  Washington. 

"Poor  Roediger,"  says  the  Secretary, 
as  he  pensively  recalls  those  early  Tacoma 
days,  "he  died  two  weeks  after  1  had  ap- 
pointed him." 

This  love  of  old  associates,  however,  is 
not  one-sided;  Mr.  Lane's  old  friends  re- 
member him  as  tenaciously  as  he  remem- 
bers them.  He  had  a  striking  illustration 
of  this  one  day  ten  years  ago  when  he  was 
making  a  campaign  for  the  governorship 
of  California.  He  had  established  his 
headquarters  on  the  tenth  floor  of  one 
of  the  best  known  San  Francisco  buildings. 
One  day  an  amazing  spectre  appeared 
before  the  bustling,  shirt-sleeved  candi- 
date.   It  was  a  middle  aged  man,  dirty. 


dust-besmeared,  his  clothes  in  tatters, 
his  feet  protruding  in  several  directions 
through  his  fragmentary  shoes.  His  wan, 
unwashed  face,  his  lack-lustre  eyes,  his 
long,  thin,  grimy  hands  implied  a  con- 
dition of  extreme  weakness  and  half 
starvation.  Under  his  arm  he  carried  a 
yellow  dog  as  disconsolate  and  travel- 
stained  as  himself. 

"Well,  who  are  you?"  said  Mr.  Lane, 
after  he  had  recovered  his  self-control. 

"Don't  you  remember  me,  Mr.  Lane?" 
The  far-away,  familiar  voice  and  language 
seemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  tramp- 
like make-up.    "I'm  'Ham  and  Eggs.'" 

Those  words  at  once  explained  the 
mystery.  The  Tacoma  News,  under  Mr. 
Lane's  editorship,  had  a  particularly 
bright  and  popular  reporter  who,  whenever 
the  occasion  demanded,  used  to  interview 
grandiloquently  two  well  known  local 
Negroes  on  questions  of  state  and  inter- 
national import.  The  high  flown,  John-, 
sonian  language  and  the  philosophic  senti- 
ments of  these  interviews,  in  contrast 
with  the  well  known  characteristics  of  the 
two  darkeys  —  known  as  "  Ham  and 
Eggs" — furnished  the  element  of  humor. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  where  did  you  come 
from?"  asked  Mr.  Lane,  after  he  had 
pulled  him  into  his  private  office. 

"From  Southern  California." 

"How  did  you  get  here?" 

"  1  walked  the  whole  way  —  four  hun- 
dred miles." 

His  old  employee,  living  quietly  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  had  heard  that 
Mr.  Lane  was  making  a  campaign  for 
governor.  He  immediately  felt  impelled 
to  volunteer  his  assistance;  and,  not  hav- 
ing the  money  "for  his  railroad  fare,  he 
started  forth  on  foot.  A  journey  of  this 
kind  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances would  have  sufficiently  tested  his 
loyalty;  across  the  forests  and  mountains 
and  deserts  of  Southern  California,  how- 
ever, the  undertaking  was  really  heroic. 
The  man  tramped  all  day  and  slept  in  the 
open  sage-brush  at  night.  On  the  way  he 
picked  up  a  friendless  and  dilapidated 
dog,  and  together  the  two  trudged  silently 
toward  San  Francisco.  It  was  not  until 
the  man  reached  the  building  in  which  Mr. 
Lane    had    his    headquarters,    however. 
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that  his  devotion  was  supremely  tested. 
The  elevator  boy  refused  to  let  the  man 
enter  the  car;  tramps  were  not  allowed 
in  the  building,  and  the  rules  likewise 
excluded  dogs.  The  stranger  patiently 
tucked  the  mongrel  under  his  arm  and 
walked  up  nine  flights  of  stairs! 

Naturally,  Mr.  Lane  put  his  devoted 
associate  to  work.  He  did  excellent 
service  in  the  campaign.  Should  ''Ham 
and  Eggs"  ultimately  turn  up  as  an  em- 
ployee in  the  Interior  Department,  prob- 
ably no  one  who  understands  Mr.  Lane's 
political  habits  would  be  surprised. 

And  when  one  has  told  this  story,  he 
has  unfolded  the  mainspring  of  Mr. 
Lane's  character  and  largely  explained 
his  political  and  personal  success.  It 
also  makes  clear  that  the  President  has 
acted  wisely  in  selecting  him  for  the 
Interior  Department.  There  is  certainly 
no  Cabinet  office  that  makes  such  insistent 
exactions  upon  one's  human  qualities. 
No  department  brings  the  Federal  or- 
ganization so  closely  to  the  people,  or 
touches  them  at  so  many  vital  points. 
For  several  years  after  its  organization, 
Mr.  Lane's  branch  of  the  national  service 
was  known  as  the  Home  Department  — 
the  title  which  it  bears  in  England  toKlay. 
It  is  regrettable  that  Congress  ever  changed 
the  name,  it  is  so  comprehensively  de- 
scriptive. Mr.  Lane  is  the  American 
"Home  Secretary."  His  purview  is  ex- 
clusively domestic;  he  does  not  handle 
foreign  politics,  the  currency,  the  army. 
Wall  Street,  or  the  embattled  fleets; 
he  deals  chiefly  with  the  many  billion  acres 
and  the  many  million  people  living  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  not  so 
much  in  the  public  domain  —  the  arable 
acres,  the  reclamation  projects,  the  mines, 
the  forests,  the  coal  —  that  he  finds  his 
predominant  interest;  his  real  occupations 
are  the  people  themselves.  Back  of  our 
well  advertised  national  resources  and  the 
red-tape  of  officialdom  the  Secretary  must 
have  constantly  in  his  vision  the  miner 
in  the  mountains,  the  stock-raiser  on  the 
desolate  grazing  lands,  the  reclamation 
pioneer  hungrily  seeking  for  a  little  water 
to  feed  to  his  thirsty  crops,  the  home- 
steader on  the  outlook  for  a  new  location, 
the  old  soldier  scanning  the  mails  for  his 


quarterly  pension,  the  Indian  always 
ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  harpies  that 
encompass  him.  All  these  people,  in  a 
sense  the  wards  of  the  Nation,  look  upon 
the  Interior  Department  as  a  kind  of 
general  provider.  They  are  the  reason 
why  the  department  exists.  The  Secre- 
tary's relation  to  them  is  paternal;  the 
Indians  actually  call  him  "father."'  The 
Interior  Department  largely  helped  to 
wreck  the  Taft  Administration,  mainly 
because  Mr.  Ballinger  could  not  approach 
his  problem  from  this  immediate  human 
point  of  view.  Just  how  successful  Mr. 
Lane  may  prove  we  cannot  say,  for  he 
has  not  yet  been  tested;  he  may  be  a 
Cromer  in  administration,  a  Clive  in 
action  —  or  he  may  not;  but  a  man  whose 
winning  character  can  compel  an  old 
associate  to  walk  four  hundred  miles 
across  the  desert  —  to  say  nothing  of 
nine  flights  of  stairs  in  a  modem  skyscraper 
—  to  render  a  small  personal  service,  has 
qualities  that  in  themselves  promise  well 
for  success. 

Mr.  Lane's  career,  however,  practically 
answers  most  of  the  questions  likely  to 
be  asked  concerning  his  attitude  on  cer- 
tain pressing  problems  in  his  department. 
When  he  ran  for  the  governorship  of 
California  in  1902,  he  described  himself 
as  a  "Roosevelt- Democrat";  and  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  one  of 
the  main  inspirations  of  his  life.  The 
conspicuous  spots  in  his  career  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  emphasize  this 
"progressive"  tendency.  Bom  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Canada,  in  1864  — 
thereby  making  himself  ineligible  to  the 
Presidency  —  the  son  of  a  modest  Metho- 
dist preacher,  Mr.  Lane  came  to  Cali- 
fomia  when  he  was  three  years  old, 
received  his  early  education  at  the  public 
schools,  spent  two  years  at  the  University 
of  California,  served  a  newspaper  appren- 
ticeship as  a  printer's  devil,  reporter,  and 
editorial  writer,  and  finally  settled  down 
to  the  practice  of  law.  Like  many  other 
public  men,  especially  those  who  think 
in  new  and  possibly  revolutionary  lines, 
Mr.  Lane  owes  his  early  intellectual 
stimulus  to  Henry  George.  In  1889  he 
came  to  New  York  as  correspondent  of 
several  Western  newspapers;  here  he  be- 
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came  a  member  of  the  Reform  Club,  an 
institution  which  served  not  only  as  a 
headquarters  for  attacks  upon  the  Repub- 
lican tariff,  but  as  a  meeting  place  of  cer-. 
tain  young  men  who  did  not  accept 
conventional  ideas  about  the  distribution 
of  property  and  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. The  central  figure  in  this  group 
was  Henry  George,  then  at  the  highest 
point  of  his  personal  influence.  Whether 
Mr.  Lane  accepted  Mr.  George's  ideas 
on  the  land  question  or  not,  his  mind 
certainly  changed  its  character  as  a  result 
of  this  association.  He  then  grasped  one 
conception  that  still  abides  and  that 
promises  to  influence  his  administration 
of  the  Interior  Department;  the  belief 
which  most  people  then  regarded  as 
"  socialistic,"  and  which  has  since  become 
almost  orthodox:  that  government,  under 
modern  conditions,  does  not  exist  merely 
to  protect  persons  and  property,  but  to 
make  everybody  better,  happier,  and 
as  much  a  participant  as  possible  in  the 
advantages  and  comforts  of  life. 

When,  in  1892,  Mr.  Lane  jumped  back 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  became  the 
editor  and  part  owner  of  the  Tacoma 
News,  his  editorial  policy  immediately 
showed  the  results  of  his  friendship  with 
Henry  George.  A  strike  broke  out  among 
the  printers;  Mt.  Lane  championed  the 
cause  of  the  strikers,  became  a  member  of 
their  union,  and  has  ever  since  figured  as 
a  friend  of  labor.  He  found  that  the 
dominant  political  gang  was  looting  the 
city  treasury;  he  exposed  the  situation 
—  and  "exposures"  were  not  so  common 
in  1892  as  they  have  since  become  —  and 
sent  the  ring-leader  to  jail.  The  chief 
of  police  was  blackmailing  the  exploiters 
of  vice;  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Lane's  activities, 
he  left  town,  and  went  to  Alaska,  where 
he  quickly  made  a  fortune  of  ii530o,ooo  in 
the  mines.  "You're  the  best  friend  I 
ever  had,"  he  afterward  told  Mr.  Lane. 
Mr.  Lane's  editorial  policy  on  the  silver 
issue  strikingly  illustrates  not  only  his 
economic  sanity  but  his  journalistic 
courage.  His  paper  was  the  only  one  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  that  refused  to  support 
the  free  silver  campaign.  Afterward,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Lane  did  support  Mr.  Bryan 
for  the  Presidency.     He  thought  that  Mr. 


Bryan,  though  wrong  on  the  financial 
question,  was  right  on  the  main  issue  — 
the  development,  in  the  United  States,  of 
an  expkiting  class.  "Not  many  Ameri- 
cans in  1896,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  "saw  that 
that  was  really  the.  political  question  of 
the  time,  though  most  of  us,  looking  back, 
see  it  now.  Mr.  Bryan  was  fundamentally 
right  in  his  fight  against  special  privilege, 
though  wrong  in  regarding  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  as  an  essential  detail  of  his 
propaganda." 

Mr.  Lane's  most  immediate  difficulty 
as  editor  of  the  Tacoma  News,  however, 
was  not  free  silver,  nor  labor  unions,  nor 
municipal  graft;  "my  all-absorbing  prob- 
lem," he  says,  "was  to  manipulate  events 
so  that  the  'ghost  would  walk'  regularly 
every  Monday  morning."  He  had  a 
splendid  time  as  editor;  "there  is  no 
occupation  so  satisfactory,"  he  says,  "as 
editing  an  independent  newspaper  in  a 
live,  growing  Western  town;  after  1  retire 
from  public  life  1  would  ask  no  more 
genuinely  agreeable  and  satisfactory  way 
of  spending  my  last  years."  Such  an 
occupation,  of  course,  is  always  beset 
with  financial  difficulties;  and,  when  the 
panic  of  1893  laid  prostrate  the  Tacoma 
boom  and  forced  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Tacoma  News,  as  Mr.  Lane  expresses  it, 
"to  retreat  to  the  seashore  and  live  on 
clams,"  he  was  glad  to  sell  his  half  in- 
terest and  go  back  home  to  San  Francisco. 

Here,  in  a  few  years,  after  serving 
several  successful  terms  as  district  at- 
torney, Mr.  Lane  conducted  an  energetic 
campaign  for  the  governorship.  This  was 
in  1902.  The  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Lane,  a 
Democrat,  should  aspire  to  this  office  in 
Republican  California  indicates  a  certain 
inborn  audacity.  What  is  more  remark- 
able is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  adherents, 
he  actually  won  —  only  to  have  the 
dominant  political  powers  count  him  out. 

What  is  chiefly  interesting  in  this  cam- 
paign, however,  are  the  issues.  Ten 
years  had  passed  since  the  Tacoma  days; 
Mr.  Lane  was  now  a  "forward  looking" 
publicist  in  earnest.  The  accepted  de- 
scription in  1902  —  a  political  eon  has 
passed  since  then  —  was  that  Mr.  Lane 
was  a  "radical,"  unsafe  and  insane,  a 
Socialist  —  whatever  that  word  may  mean. 
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All  that  he  did,  however,  was  simply  to 
preach  what  is  now  known  as  "conserva- 
tion." California  had  enormous  tracts 
of  forests,  water-power  sites,  and  arid 
lands.  Mr.  Lane  suggested  that  the 
state  assume  the  task  of  making  these 
useful  to  the  people.  The  state  itself, 
he  argued,  should  develop  its  water^x>wer 
sites,  and  then  turn  them  over  to  responsi- 
ble people  on  terms  that  would  promote 
the  interests  of  all  its  citizens.  It  should 
build  irrigation  reservoirs  and  canals  for 
the  redemption  of  its  desert  lands;  in 
other  words,  adopt  the  policy  now  gen- 
erally known  as  "reclamation." 

That  Mr.  Lane  stood  against  the  South- 
em  Pacific  political  machine  goes  without 
saying.  The  public  was  then  hearing 
for  the  first  time  the  words  "rebate"  and 
"regulation,"  a  subject  upon  which  Cali- 
fornia needed  detailed  education,  as  sub- 
sequent events  showed.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  however,  that  the  voters  only 
dimly  comprehended  Mr.  Lane's  refer- 
ences to  these  abstruse  matters  —  they 
did  not  understand  them  —  for  he  was 
several  years  ahead  of  the  procession. 
What  they  did  understand  and  like  was 
Mr.  Lane  himself.  Whether  his  argu- 
ments on  the  new  state  activities  made 
many  votes  is  problematical;  what  really 
piled  up  his  majority  was  his  genial, 
smiling,  conversational,  style  of  campaign 
oratory,  to  say  nothing  of  a  handshake 
that  overcame  all  opposition. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Lane's  defeat  —  or 
counting-out  experience  —  a  distinguished 
visitor  came  to  California,  heard  him  make 
a  speech,  and  shook  his  hand.  This  was 
President  Roosevelt.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  engaged  in  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  contests  —  his  campaign 
to  reform  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. For  nearly  twenty  years  this 
body  had  existed  in  a  condition  of  somno- 
lence. As  an  engine  to  control  the  rail- 
roads, it  had  practically  no  authority. 
Public  opinion  was  now  demanding  some- 
thing more  effective  —  an  active,  serious 
commission  that  would  have  the  power 
to  fix  rates,  to  enforce  adequate  service, 
to  make  the  Government  a  vital  figure 
in  the  management  of  these  properties. 
In   anticipation   of  thij  legislation,    Mr. 


Roosevelt  was  looking  about  for  men  of 
the  new  type  of  thinking  as  members  of 
the  reformed  commission.  As  a  Pacific 
.Coast  representative  seemed  desirable, 
Mr.  Lane's  appointment  to  the  commis- 
sion became  almost  inevitable. 

Mr.  Lane  had  hardly  taken  his  seat 
when  he  began  to  give  expression  to  his 
large  stock  of  carefully  accumulated  ideas. 
The  boldness,  the  directness,  with  which 
he  made  his  points  startled  the  public 
and  the  railroads.  He  assailed  the  great- 
est and  most  difficult  situations  first. 
Not  an  obscure  backwoods  railroad,  but 
the  Union  Pacific;  not  a  struggling  up- 
start of  finance,  but  Edward  H.  Harriman 
• —  Commissioner  Lane  proceeded  to  break 
his  teeth  upon  problems  of  this  magni- 
tude. For  years  there  had  been  more  or 
less  definite  talk  about  railroad  monopoly; 
Mr.  Lane  now  showed  the  public,  for  the 
first  time,  precisely  what  this  word 
monopoly  signified.  Under  his  cross- 
examination,  Mr.  Harriman  laid  bare  all 
his  plans.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Harri- 
man announced  his  intention  of  "going 
in  and  buying  some  more  things;"  not 
content  with  the  Union  Pacific,  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  other 
similarly  comprehensive  properties,  he 
had  his  eyes  upon  the  Santa  F6.  "Where 
was  all  this  to  end?"  asked  Mr.  Lane: 
would -Mr.  Harriman  go  on  until  he  had 
captured  everything  on  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Coasts,  thereby  monopolizing  all 
the  railroads  in  the  countiy?  That  was 
precisely  what  he  would  like  to  do,  said 
Mr.  Harriman.  Perhaps,  under  efficient 
regulation,  this  might  have  been  an 
excellent  thing  —  this  view  can  be  de- 
fended; Mr.  Lane,  however,  is  one  of 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  railroad 
monopoly.  In  his  view  there  is  nothing 
so  wicked  and  so  contrary  to  the  public 
interest.  The  idea  that  all  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  should  be 
subject  to  the  will  of  a  single  group  of 
men  was  to  him  abhorrent.  His  famous 
report  on  the  Union  Pacific  amalgamation 
showed  how  easily  Mr.  Harriman,  by 
using  the  credit  of  one  road  to  purchase 
another,  would  bring  about  such  a  situa- 
tion. The  breaking  of  the  Union  Pacific 
monopoly    is    largely^is    W9rk.     More 
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than  any  other  man  he  is  responsible  for 
the  frantic  attempts  made  in  the  last  few 
months  to  divorce  the  Southern  Pacific 
from  the  Union  Pacific. 

Other  notable  cases,  the  decisions  in 
which  were  written  by  Mr.  Lane,  lifted 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
from  the  obscure  position  it  had  held  and 
made  it  as  vital  an  agent  in  directing 
national  policy  as  is  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  forced  the  transcontinental  railroads 
to  put  down  their  rates  in  the  inter- 
mountain  states;  he  wrote  the  decision 
which  prohibited  the  Western  lines  from 
increasing  their  rates  three  years  ago. 
The  practical  regulation  of  railroad  charges 
by  this  new  Federal  authority  is  now  a 
fixed  fact.  Popular  government  in  the 
United  States,  largely  as  a  result  of  these 
Franklin  K.  Lane  cases,  has  advanced 
another  peg. 


And  so  we  find  that  Mr.  Lane  comes 
to  his  new  duties  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment with  certain  fundamental  convic- 
tions. He  believes  in  the  extension  of 
governmental  powers.  He  believes  that 
the  national  resources  exist  primarily  for 
the  people  and  only  secondarily  for  in- 
vestors and  promoters.  He  would  have 
California  develop  its  water-power  sites; 
naturally  he  would  favor  the  Federal 
Government  doing  the  same  thing.  He 
does  not  stand  for  monopoly  in  any  form. 
He  nourishes  the  sentiments  of  an  early 
disciple  of  Henry  George  toward  the 
powers  that  exploit.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  the  name  of  Harriman  —  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  he  will  tremble  before  the  name 
of  Guggenheim.  He  fought  the  battle  of 
the  shippers  and  the  travelers  when  he  was 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
it  is  inconceivable  that,  as  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior,  he  should  not  protect  first  of  all 
the  homesteader,  the  sheep-grazer,  the 
lumberman,  the  miner,  and  the  Indian. 

If  Mr.  Lane's  only  problem,  however, 
were  a  general  one  of  keeping  hands  off, 
his   task  would   be  comparatively  easy. 
But   that   part   has  already   been   done. 
The  Government  has  fenced  in  the  forests, 
locked  up  the  coal  lands  in  Alaska,  with- 
drawn the  water-power  sites,  sequestered 
the    oil    wells,    the 
phosphate  beds,  and 
the  other  stores  of 
national  capital. 
This  was  a  splendid 
and  necessary  piece 
of  work.    But  it  was  * 
merely    preliminary 
to    conservation;  it 
was  not  conservation 
itself.     It  was  com- 
paratively  easy    to 
collect  this   enorm- 
ous wealth  and  mark 
it  "reserved."     But 
Mr.    Lane   has   the 
really  difficult  task. 
He  has  to  open  it  up 
again.     1  asked  him 
what  he  proposed  to 
do  about  this  great 
problem. 

"The  first  thing 
I  would  like,"  he 
said,  "is  a  liberal 
appropriation  from 
Congress  with  which 
to  buy  a  large  sup- 
ply of  scissors. 
They  would  be  use- 
ful in  cutting  red- 
tape." 

"Oh  yes,  the  pro- 
blem is  a  great  one,"  Mr.  Lane  contin- 
ued, "but  it  is  nothing  to  despair  about. 
Everything  is  not  conservation  that  is 
so-called.  There  are  no  questions  in- 
volved that  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
application  of  common  sense.  If  I  could 
get  together  all  the  people  most  in- 
terested, sit  down  at  a  table  and  quietly 
talk  things  over,  I  am  sure  we  could 
settle  everything  amicably  and  satisfac^ 
torily    to   all    concerned.    We    need    to 


approach  all  conservation  matters  from 
the  human  point  of  view.  My  great 
ambition  is  to  humanize  this  whole  de- 
partment. We  have  a  definite  situation. 
The  Nation  has  enormous  resources  still 
left  —  in  coal,  in  oil,  in  mineral  deposits, 
in  water-power  sites,  in  forests,  and  in 
grazing  land.  These  lands  exist  out  there 
not  primarily  to  be  surveyed,  mapped, 
reported  on  in  dreary  official  documents, 
and  fenced  in  by 
red-tape.  They  ex- 
ist to  be  used.  My 
interest  in  them  is 
human,  not  geologi- 
cal. They  will  serve 
a  valuable  purpose 
only  if  they  make 
the  people  happier, 
more  prosperous, 
and  contented.  We 
need  to  develop  them 
so  that  we  shall  have 
room  for  another 
100,000,000  people. 
It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  they  are  not 
to  be  monopolized. 
A  monopoly  of  any 
kind  is  the  most 
perfect  instrument 
of  oppression  and 
unrighteousness 
known,  whether  a 
monopoly  in  rail- 
roads, in  manufac- 
turing, or  in  land. 
Unquestionably  men 
have  become  so 
audacious  in  recent 
years — their  imagi- 
nations have  been  so 
inflamed  by  the 
gigantic  scale  upon  which  modem  indus- 
trialism is  based  —  that  they  have  actually 
dreamed  of  concentrating  the  control  over 
enormous  areas  —  whole  states,  perhaps  a 
territory  as  large  as  Alaska.  But  this  is  on- 
ly a  dream— they  will  not  succeed.  My  am- 
bition will  be  to  encourage  settlement  and 
development  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term." 
That  an  organized  efi'ort  is  now  being 
made  to  break  down  the  conservation 
policy  of  the  last  seven  years  is  clear.     It 
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crops  out  ever)nvhere.    There  are  those 
in  Washington  who  are  making  it  their 
business    to    disseminate    "information" 
on   this    great    question.    This    hostiHty 
assumes  several   phases.    The  main  cry 
is  that  the  "conservation  cranks"  have 
"locked  up"  and  otherwise  set  aside  our 
national  resources.    Timber  is  rotting  in 
the  forests,  we  are  told,  and  lumbermen 
are  crying  aloud  for  wood;  water  is  run- 
ning to  waste  down  our  streams  while 
cities  are  going  unlighted  and  mill  wheels 
are  standing  unturned.    What  is  the  use 
of  phosphate  beds  if  we  cannot  use  them 
for  fertilizer?    What 
good  are    oil    wells 
that    are    untapped 
or  coal  lands  that  are 
unmined?  These  ob- 
jectors make  so  much 
noise  that  the  public 
is  in  danger  of  ser- 
iously believing  that 
"conservation" 
really   means  "bot- 
tling up." 

The  truth  is  that 
for  seven  years  the 
Roosevelt  conserva- 
tionists have  been  at- 
tempting to  reopen 
the  public  domain. 
The  opposition  has 
come  from  those  who 
are  now  making  such 
a  great  lamentation. 
Bills  in  endless  num- 
ber are  presented  to  

every  Congress  pro- 
viding for  the  de- 
velopment of  Alaska  and  all  our  public  land. 
But  these  bills  do  not  pass.  The  reason 
is  that  they  carefully  safeguard  the  public 
interest.  They  do  not  open  the  public 
domain  to  the  exploitation  that  prevailed 
in  the  good  old  grab-bag  days.  Powerful 
interests,  in  Congress  and  out,  regularly 
defeat  them.  At  present  the  opposition 
takes  the  form  of  clamoring  for  "states' 
rights."  The  Federal  Government, 
according  to  this  policy,  should  turn  over 
all  its  forests,  mines,  water-powers,  and 
other  resources  into  the  hands  of  the 
states  in  which  they  are.    This  means, 


MISS   NANCY    LANE 


of  course,  merely  the  restoration  of  the 
old  conditions:  if  the  states  obtain  these 
lands,  they  will  unquestionably  soon  find 
their  way  into  private  ownership.  "  Con- 
servation" would  quickly  end. 

Many  Western  newspapers  acclaimed 
Mr.  Lane's  appointment  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  this  "states'  rights"  idea.  Asa 
Westerner  it  was  assumed  that  he  would 
sympathize  with  it.  There  are  plenty 
of  Californians  who  think  that  California 
should  control  the  Government  lands 
within  that  state. 
"How  about  states'  rights?"  1  asked 
Mr.  Lane. 

"It  is  not  to  be 
discussed.   The  Fed- 
eral Government 
must  control  its  own 
property,  of  course." 
And  he  passed  at 
once  to  a  more  perti- 
nent subject.     "Al- 
aska," he  said,  "tre- 
mendously   appeals 
to  my  imagination. 
It  is  the  future  home 
of  many  million 
Americans     and    of 
several   new  states. 
It  contains  60,000,- 
000  acres  of   arable 
land.      Its  reindeer 
— they  live  on  moun- 
tain moss,  which  no 
other  animal  will  eat 
—  will  some    day 
supply   the    Pacific 
Coast  with    meat. 
And   we    know    all 
about  its  coal  mines." 
"  But  how  are  you  going  to  get  to  them?" 
"Build  railroads,  of  course,"  Mr.  Lane 
answered.     "If  private  capital  won't  do 
it,  the  Government  should.     In  fact,    I 
am  in  favor  of  the  immediate  construction 
of  an  Alaskan  railroad  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    It  cannot  get  to  work  too  quickly 
to  please  me.     1  shall  make  this  recom- 
mendation to  Congress.    This  is  the  kind 
of  paternalism  I  believe  in." 

Mr.  Lane  has  already  given  an  illus- 
tration of  what  he  means  by  applying 
common  sense  to  his  problems  —  of  "sit- 
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ting  around  a  table  and  talking  things 
over."  Immediately  on  taking  office  he 
found  a  "situation"  in  the  Reclamation 
Service.  In  many  ways  this  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment. For  ten  years  the  United  States 
has  been  engaging  in  the  business  of  re- 
claiming arid  soil.  It  has  advanced  the 
money  for  these  projects  —  derived  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands;  built  storage 
reservoirs  which,  such  as  the  Roosevelt 
and  the  Shoshone  dams,  are  among  the 


MR.    LANE    AS   A    SAILOR 
YACHTING   IS   HIS   FAVORITE    RECREATION 

world's  most  magnificent  engineering 
feats.  According  to  the  financial  scheme 
laid  down  by  Congress,  actual  settlers  on 
the  reclaimed  lands  are  to  pay  back  the 
cost  of  these  improvements  in  a  series  of 
annual  instalments.  So  far  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  has  spent  $70,000,000  on  these 
works;  settlers  have  moved  upon  them 
in  large  numbers;  and  the  time  has  arrived 
to  begin  paying  back  the  money.  But 
all  kinds  of  trouble  has  been  brewing 
among    the    settlers.    A    committee    of 


Congress  has  investigated  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  and  submitted  a  report  of 
700  pages,  containing  a  large  assortment 
of  serious  charges.  It  has  been  extrava- 
gant, its  work  badly  done,  the  interests  of 
settlers  have  been  ignored  in  favor  of  land 
speculators  —  so  run  the  accusations. 
When  Mr.  Lane  took  office,  he  found  his 
desk  piled  high  with  letters,  telegrams, 
petitions,  and  newspaper  clippings  —  all 
ostensibly  appeals  from  water-users  for 
decent  treatment.  "Guess  this  is  one  of 
the  things  we  will  have  to  talk  over," 
said  Mr.  Lane.  He  sent  letters  to  the 
complainants  inviting  them  to  come  to 
Washington  for  consultation.  Represen- 
tatives from  all  the  reclamation  projects 
in  the  United  States  presently  swept 
down  upon  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Lane 
held  hearings  all  the  afternoons  and 
evenings  for  three  weeks.  Though  the 
atmosphere  was  at  high  tension  —  people 
in  debt  $70,000,000  to  the  Government 
are  inclined  to  take  life  seriously  —  Mr. 
Lane  simply  radiated  benevolence.  When 
he  had  finished  he  probably  knew  as  much 
about  all  phases  of  reclamation  as  anyone 
in  the  United  States. 

"lt*s  the  old  trouble,"  says  Mr.  Lane. 
"Our  Reclamation  Service  contains  great 
engineers,  but  they  have  failed  on  the 
human  side.  They  did  not  realize  that, 
primarily,  these  lands  were  being  reclaimed 
for  human  occupation.  They  were  inter- 
ested chiefly  in  making  wonderful  dams 
and  reservoirs  —  not  in  making  the  people 
industrious  and  contented.  These  things 
will  have  to  be  straightened  out;  what 
we  need  to  do  is  to  keep  our  tempers  and 
use  a  little  common  sense..  There  may 
have  been  some  extravagance  —  who  can 
tell?  But  there  has  been  no  graft,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  Service  has  done  a  really 
inspiring  piece  of  work.  This  Reclama- 
tion Service  is  the  kind  of  thing  1  like  to 
see  the  Government  do.  It  is  paternalistic 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term;  socialistic, 
if  you  will;  an  intelligent  extension  of 
governmental  powers,  1  should  call  it. 
It  is  only  one  of  the  many  things  that  the 
Government  can  do  better  than  the  people. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  undertake  business 
enterprises  of  this  sort  —  I  think  it  can. 
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This  Reclamation  Service  illustrates  my  will  be  any  Ballinger  troubles  under  the 
point.  Our  works  are  built  and  they  are  new  Secretary.  Mr.  Lane  and  the  Presi- 
great  and  enduring;  whereas  many  of  dent  both  realize,  however,  that  the 
the  schemes  of  the  kind  that  were  under-  Department  of  the  Interior  is  perhaps 
taken  by  private  capital  have  proved  the  most  difficult  problem  that  now  con- 
scandalous  failures.     1  think  the  Federal  fronts  the  Government.    That  Mr.  Lane 


WITH    MR.    BURLESON    AND   MR.    MCADOO 
"MR.  lane's  predominant  quauty  is  superabundant  good  nature,    his  greatest  gift  is  the  gift 

OF  making  and  retaining  friends" 

Government   has  reached   that  stage  of  bears  his  burdens  good-naturedly  does  not 

efficiency  and  honesty  when  it  can  under-  mean  that  he  does  not  understand  that, 

take  great  enterprises."  by  one  or  two  serious  mistakes,  he  might 

There  seems  little  likelihood  that  there  easily  wreck  the  Wilson  Administration. 
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AN    ABILITY  TO  ORGANIZE   DISCONTENT,  ESPECIALLY  AMONG  FOREIGN  WORKERS 

THE    LIMITS   OF    ITS    POWER 

BY 

ARNO  DOSCH 


WHAT  is  the  organiza- 
tion that  calls  itself 
the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World?  How 
powerful  is  it  now? 
How  powerful  is  it  likely  to  become  and 
what  destruction  can  it  do  ? 

A  study  of  the  men  who  lead  it  and  of 
their  methods  is  an  interesting  sidelight 
on  modern  industry. 

In  the  first  place,  where  do  the  funds 
come  from  ? 

When  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  were  planning  to  give  a  pageant 
of  the  Paterson  silk  strike  at  Madison 
Square    Garden     last     June,    it    became 


necessary  to  raise  three  thousand  dollars 
over-night.  There  was  no  money  in 
sight  and  apparently  no  way  of  getting 
any.  It  seemed  as  if  this  spectacular 
demonstration  would  fail  through  lack 
of  funds.  But  the  New  York  silk  workers, 
who  were  also  on  strike,  went  out  into  the 
neighborhoods  in  which  they  lived,  bor- 
rowed twenty-seven  hundred  dollars  within 
a  few  hours,  and  agreed  to  get  as  much  more 
in  three  days  if  it  were  needed. 

This  ability  to  raise  money  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
characteristics  of  the  I.  W.  W.  It  shows 
a  surprising  latent  vitality.  Mr.  William 
D.  Haywood,  its  chief  organizer,  told  me 
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SOLDIERS  DISPERSING  CROWDS  AT  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

DURING  THE  GREAT  TEXTILE  STRIKE  OF  LAST  YEAR,  IN  WHICH  THE  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 
OF  THE  WORLD  FIRST  APPEARED  IN  THE  EASTERN  STATES  AS  A  VITAL  FORCE  IN  THE  LEADERSHIP 
OF  LABOR,  PARTICULARLY  UNSKILLED  LABOR  OF  FOREICN  ORIGIN 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  I.  W.  W.  AT  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

DURING  THE  STRIKE  OF  THE  SILK  WORKERS  THIS  SUMMER.  UPPER  PICTURE;  OPERATIVES 
GATHERED  AT  HALEDON,  A  SUBURB  OF  PATERSON,  TO  HEAR  SPEECHES  WITHOUT  THE  INTERFER- 
ENCE OF  THE  PUBLIC  OFFICERS.  LOWER  PICTURE!  MISS  ELIZABETH  GURLEY  FLYNN,  AN 
ORGANIZER  OF  THE  I.  W.  W.,   ADDRESSING   A  CROWD  OF   STRIKERS 
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THE  POWER  OF  PATHOS  IN  A  STRIKE 

ANTONIO  VISCHIO,  WHO  WAS  KILLED  DURING  A  RIOT  IN  PATERSON,  WAS  NOT  A  STRIKER, 
BUT  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  I.  W.  W.  USED  HIS  FUNERAL  TO  MAKE  A  REMARKABLE  DEMONSTRATION 
OF  THE  STRIKING  SILK  WEAVERS,  TWELVE  THOUSAND  OPERATIVES  FOLLOWING  THE  HEARSE 
THROUGH   THE   CITY   STREETS 
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FROM    LEFT  TO   RIGHT; 


THE    PRINCIPAL    LEADERS   OF    THE    I.    W.    W. 

MR.  PATRICK  J.QUINLAN,  MR.    CARLO    TRESCA,  MISS     ELIZABETH    GURLEY  FLYNN,     MR. 
AOOLPH  LESSIG,  AND  MR  WILLIAM  D.  HAYWOOD. 


that  it  had  got  money  from  members  of 
regular  labor  unions  when  the  unions 
themselves  could 
not  get  it.  It  has 
no  accumulated 
surplus  to  conduct 
strikes,  nor  can  it 
levy  on  its  mem- 
bers for  large 
amounts,  but  it 
succeeds,  neverthe- 
less, in  carrying  on 
large  operations  and 
in  paying  its  way 
as  it  goes,  out  of 
spontaneous  con- 
tributions. The 
Paterson  strike 
alone  has  cost  at 
least  $35,000,  but 
the  money  has  come 
in  small  gifts  by 
working  people, 
from  collections  at 
mass  meetings,  from 
benefit  perform- 
ances, and  from 
occasional  checks 
from   well-to-do 


MR.    ARTURO  GIOVANNITTI 
A  LEADER  OF  THE    I.   W.   W.  IN  LAWRENCE 


sympathizers.  At  Lawrence,  Mass.,  the 
strike  committee  received  from  outside 
sources  an  average 
of  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars  a 
day.  Some  days  the 
contributions  ran  as 
high  as  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  The 
money  came  from 
labor  unions,  meet- 
ings of  sympathy. 
Socialist  clubs,  and 
all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected sources. 

The  I.W.W.  can 
work  in  this  way 
because  it  is  not 
really  an  organiza- 
tion. It  is  a  revolu- 
tion. It  has  the 
mere  skeleton  of  a 
framework  on  which 
to  build.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  in  a 
small  ^  nucleus  of 
agitators.  It  breaks 
out  here  and  there, 
where    industrial 
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conditions  are  worst.  So  far  it  has  made 
no  headway  in  orderly,  settled  manufac- 
turing communities  where  the  work  is  done 
by  skilled  American  workmen  who  live 
under  decent  conditions.  It  has  thrived 
on  the  discontent  of  overworked  and 
underpaid  foreign  laborers. 

It  has  hot  even  originated  the  most 
important  strikes  with  which  it  has  been 
identified.  At  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 


centres  of  the  United  States  that  they 
will  be  able  to  secure  a  large  enough 
following  to  bring  on  a  general  strike  and 
paralyze  industry  before  they  can  be 
prevented.  If  this  be  true,  it  creates  the 
most  serious  situation  which  American 
mill  owners  have  ever  faced. 

The  1 .  W.  W.  was  born  in  the  "bull-pens  " 
of  Colorado  during  the  violent  strikes 
and  lock-outs  in  the  long  struggle  between 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  and  the 


"WE    STRIKE    WITH    OUR    HANDS    IN     OUR     POCKETS " 
MR.  WILLIAM  D.  HAYWOOD  AND  MR.  JOSEPH   J.  ETTOR,  WHO  SAY:        "WE  HAVE  A  NEW   KIND  OF   VIOLENCE, 
THE  HAVOC  WE  RAISE  WITH  MONEY  BY  LAYING  DOWN  OUR  TOOLS.       OUR  STRENGTH  LIES  IN  THE  OVERWHELM- 
ING   POWER   OF    numbers" 


and  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  the  four  big- 
gest I.  W.  W.  strikes  in  the  eastern  states 
have  taken  place,  the  strikes  had  really  be- 
gun before  the  I .  W.  W.  took  an  active  part 
in  them.  Lawrence,  in  warning  other  cities 
against  the  I.  W.  W.,  admitted  that  that 
organization  did  not  take  charge  until  the 
Strike  had  already  progressed  three  days. 
The  leaders  of  the  1 .  W.  W.  say  that  there 
is  so  much  discontent  with  the  hard  con- 
ditions of   life   in  all   the  big  industrial 


Mine  Owners'  Association.  It  grew  up 
in  bitter  antagonism.  The  twenty-four 
men  who  met  in  Chicago  in  1904  and 
there  solemnly  launched  the  movement 
had  all  been  connected  with  prolonged 
labor  troubles.  They  had  been  through 
war  and  their  weapons  were  those  of  war. 
In  their  constitution's  preamble  they  said: 

The  working  class  and  the  employing  class 
have  nothing  in  common.     There  can  be  no 
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A    PARADE   OF   THE   CHILDREN    STRIKERS   AT    LAWRENCE,    MASS. 


peace  as  long  as  hunger  and  want  are  found 
among  millions  of  working  people,  and  the  few 
who  make  up  the  employing  class  have  all  the 
good  things  of  life. 

That  is  still  their  slogan,  though  their 
methods  have  changed.  All  through  its 
earlier  agitations  the  I.  W.  W.  pursued  the 
methods  of  the  Western    Federation    of 


Miners  and  went  further  in  its  demands. 
Its  first  strike,  in  Nevada,  was  really  a 
mutiny.  It  consisted  largely  of  "high- 
graders"  in  the  mines,  who  justified 
their  theft  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
doing  the  work  and  were  entitled  to  all 
they  could  steal.  The  following  year 
the  1.  W.  W.  organized  a   strike   among 


THE    FOREMOST   FOE   OF  THE    I.    W.   W. 
MR.  SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE   AMERICAN    FEDERATION   OF   LABOR,    SPEAKING.      THE    FEDERA- 
TION   REPRESENTS   SKILLED   LABOR  AND  THE    PRINCIPLE  OF  COLLECTIVE    BARGAINING  WITH    EMPLOYERS;  THE 
I.  W.  W.  REPRESENTS  UNSKILLED  LABOR  AND  THE  DESIRE  TO  ELIMINATE   THE  EMPLOYING  CLASS 
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A   CHILD-LABOR    PARADE   AT   PATERSON,    N.    J.,    DURING   THE    SILK   WEAVERS     STRIKE 


the  lumber-yard  workers  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  men  who  were  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow.  They  had  no  fixed 
purpose  beyond  their  immediate  ends. 
The  railroad  strikers  in  western  Canada 
belonged  to  the  same  type  of  "floating" 
population.    Any  turn  of  fortune  was  cer- 


tain to  help  them.  None  of  these  strikes 
would  have  received  much  attention  if  it 
had  not  been  that  the  1.  W.  W.  was  (and 
is)  an  avowedly  revolutionary  movement. 
This  early  history  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is 
separate  from,  and  has  very  little  in  com- 
mon with,  its  later  history.     It  needs  only 


MR.    HAYWOOD   ON    TRIAL    FOR   MURDER    IN    IDAHO 
WHEN  HE  AND  OTHER  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  WESTERN  FEDERATION  OF  MINERS  WERE  CHARGED  WITH  COMPLIC- 
ITY IN  THE  DEATH  OF  GOVERNOR  STEUNENBERG.      "THE  I.  W.  W.  WAS  BORN  IN  THE  *  BULL-PENS*  OF  COLORADO 
DURING  THE  VIOLENT  STRIKES  OF  THE  WESTERN   FEDERATION      .      .      .      BUT  ITS  METHODS  HAVE  CHANGED* 
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INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD,  IN  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

TYPICAL    OF    THE    CLASS    OF    POORLY    PAID    EUROPEAN    IMMIGRANT   WORKERS    AMONG    WHOM   THE 
HAD  THEIR  REMARKABLE  SUCCESS 
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WEAPONS   OF   THE    LABOR   WAR 
SOME   OF   THE   ARMS   AND   AMMUNITION   THAT  THE   MILITIA   CAPTURED   FROM   THE   COAL   MINE   OPERATORS 
AND  FROM  THE  COAL  MINE  STRIKERS  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA,   EVIDENCES  OF  THE   FAILURE  OF   BOTH  GOVERNMENT 
AND  INDUSTRY  TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  AN  INDUSTRIAL  ERA 


to  be  told  about  and  then  forgotten.  For 
the  I.  W.  W.  did  not  come  into  real  im- 
portance until  it  invaded  the  industrial 


districts  in  the  eastern  states.  It  found 
there  deep-seated  discontent,  and  it  has 
spread  like  wildfire  especially  of  late. 


A   MODERN    SIEGE 

ARMED  GUARDS  PROTECTING  THE  TERMINAL  YARDS  OF   THE    NEW   YORK,   SUSQUEHANNA   &  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 
ACROSS  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  FROM  NEW  YORK,  DURING  A  STRIKE  LAST  YEAR 
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Mr.  Haywood,  the  organizer,  explained 
its  growth  to  me  in  this  way: 

Here  lay  a  task  to  my  hand.  As  soon  as  I 
looked  over  the  depressing  mill-towns  and  the 
vast,  sordid  cities,  such  as  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, I  knew  where  my  work  lay.  Here  were 
millions  and  millions  of  people  working  des- 
perately and  barely  able  to  exist.  All  I  needed 
was  to  stir  those  millions  into  a  sense  of  their 
wrongs. 

We  have  been  working  among  them  several 
years,  and  we  have  made  ourselves  feared. 
The  mill-owners  dread  above  all  things  an 
I .  W.  W.  strike.  Why?  Because  we  can  make 
a  great  mass  of  ignorant  people  hold  together. 

When  machinery  began  to  reach  a  stage 
thirty  years  ago  that  called  for  fewer  skilled 
workers,  the  mill-owners  congratulated  them- 
selves. They  felt  that  they  could  afford  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  what  few  skilled  men  they 
needed,  because  they  could  run  their  mills 
chiefly  with  unskilled  labor,  and  no  one  had 
ever  succeeded  in  organizing  unskilled  labor 
sufficiently  to  make  it  fight  for  a  principle. 
Then  they  found  that  the  peasants  of  Europe 
could  run  their  looms  and  their  foundries  and 
could  be  had  for  less  money  than  American 
workers.  So  they  encouraged  this  immigration 
until  now  the  industries  of  the  United  States 
are  in  the  control  of  these  laborers. 

They  have  sown  the  whirlwind,  and  now  they 
are  getting  their  harvest.  These  foreign  lab- 
orers have  shown  a  real  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
Worid.  At  McKees  Rocks,  speeches  at  the 
meetings  had  to  be  delivered  in  a  dozen  different 
languages,  but,  looking  down  on  those  faces 
from  the  platform,  you  could  see  the  light  of 
a  new  understanding  dawn  in  them. 

That  is  the  secret  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s  success. 
Anyone  can  understand  it.  Our  purpose  is 
simple.  We  refuse  to  continue  as  labor  slaves. 
We  divide  all  the  world  into  three  parts: 
the  capitalists,  who  are  the  employing  class 
that  makes  money  out  of  money;  the  skilled 
laborers;  and  the  masses.  The  1.  W.  W. 
represents  the  masses.  It  tells  them  that  they 
need  not  work  for  the  capitalists  any  longer 
than  they  want  to.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
stop  working  and  the  capitalists  will  go  bank- 
rupt. Their  hope  rests  in  a  general  strike  that 
will  paralyze  industry.  When  that  day  comes, 
control  of  industry  will  pass  from  the  capitalists 
to  the  masses  and  capitalists  will  vanish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  only  comment  worth  making  on 
these  remarks  of  Mr.  Haywood's  is  this: 
Talk  of  that  kindTias  won  strikes  for  the 


1.  W.  W.  It  has  kept  on  strike  men  of 
a  type  that  had  never  been  considered 
good  strike  material  before. 

Mr.  Haywood  spoke  on  frankly: 

It  will  be  revolution,  but  it  will  be  bloodless 
revolution.  The  world  is  turning  against  war. 
People  are  sickened  at  the  thought.  Even 
labor  wars  of  the  old  type  are  passing.  I  should 
never  think  of  conducting  a  strike  in  the  old 
way.  There  will  never  be  another  Cceur 
d'Alene,  another  Cripple  Creek.  I,  for  one, 
have  turned  my  b^ck  on  violence.  It  wins 
nothing.  When  we  strike  now,  we  strike  with 
our  hands  in  our  pockets.  We  have  a  new  kind 
of  violence  —  the  havoc  we  raise  with  money 
by  laying  down  our  tools.  Our  strength  lies  in 
the  overwhelming  power  of  numbers. 

What  Mr.  Haywood  says  about  violence 
is  also  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  .1. 
W.  W.  strikes  in  the  Eastern  states  have 
been  comparatively  free  from  it.  At 
McKees  Rocks,  where  8,000  men  from 
every  comer  of  Europe  were  on  strike 
for  eleven  weeks,  only  one  death  could  be 
laid  to  the  strikers.  At  Lawrence,  the 
I.  W,  W.  stopped  violence.  At  Paterson 
there  has  been  relatively  little,  and  the 
speakers  at  the  mass  meetings  have  been 
warned  not  to  deliver  incendiary  addresses. 
As  the  Paterson  strikers  have  been  Italians, 
who  have  always  carried  knives,  they  have 
been  repeatedly  told  to  leave  their  knives 
at  home. 

One  day  in  Paterson  a  group  of  private 
detectives  tried  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
crowd  that  was  coming  out  of  a  mass 
meeting.  They  hurled  every  insult  they 
could  think  of,  but  they  got  in  return  only 
smiles.  And,  mind  you,  the  people  whom 
they  were  insulting  were  mostly  hot- 
blooded  Italians.  But  they  knew  what 
they  had  at  stake,  and  walked  past  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  smiling. 

This  attitude  has  made  these  new  I.  W. 
W.  strikes  unusual.  They  have  an  atmos- 
phere different  from  other  strikes.  There 
is  suppressed  excitement  in  the  air,  as  if  it 
were  the' eve  of  a  great  day.  The  partici- 
pants regard  themselves  not  as  strikers, 
but  as  revolutionists.  They  may  be 
peaceful,  but  their  spirit  is  that  of  rebellion. 
The  ten  thousand  silk  workers  on  strike  in 
New  York  have  not  even  done  any  picket- 
ing and  not  one  of  thenrhas  been  arrested. 
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All  they  have  done  is  to  stay  home,  but 
they  feel*  that  they  have  taken  an  important 
revolutionary  step. 

You  cannot  call  those  ten  thousand  men 
anarchists,  but  their  purpose  is  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  anarchy.  They  display 
a  red  flag,  but  they  shed  no  blood. 

"All.  we  need,"  said  Mr.  Fred  Boyd, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  strike  commit* 
tee,  "is  to  have  a  million  men  led  by  fifty 
thousand  who  understand  thoroughly  what 
we  want,  and  the  generai' strike  will  be  on. 
There  will  be  no  need  to  wait  for  some 
unusual  injustice.  Conditions  are  so  bad 
for  unskilled  labor  that  there  is  always 
good  reason  for  striking.  And,  when  that 
million  stop  work,  industry  will  be  dead. 
Once  dead,  it  will  not  be  revived  until  a 
state  of  socialism  takes  the  place  of 
capitalism." 

For  five  years  now  the  doctrines  1  have 
been  describing  here  have  been  spread 
among  the  five  million  foreign  laborers  in 
the  United  States.  As  yet  a  real  under- 
standing has  reached  comparatively  few, 
but  in  every  large  industrial  centre  there 
is  an  1.  W.  W.  nucleus  ready  to  lead  the 
first  strike  that  arises.  In  Lawrence, 
before  the  strike,  there  were  about  300 
members  of  the  local  branch  of  the  1.  W. 
W.,  according  to  United  States  Labor 
Commissioner  Neill,  but  within  a  week  the 
1.  W.  .W.  was  leading  a  strike  of  23,000 
people.  In  Akron,  O.,  Mr.  William  D. 
Haywood  and  MisS'  Elizabeth  Gurley 
Flynn  made  a  short  campaign  and  left 
behind  them  a  group  of  twenty-five 
followers.  A  year  later  the  1.  W.  W.  was 
leading  a  strike  in  the  rubber  industry  in 
Akron  with  7,000  men. 

With  examples  like  these  before  them, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  1.  W.  W.  leaders 
are  confident  that  they  can  bring  about  a 
general  strike  within  a  short  time.  They 
have  already  announced  a  strike  of  two 
hundred  thousand  steel  workers,  and  if 
they  were  to  succeed  they  would  deal  a 
severe  blow  to  all  allied  industrife. 

The  efl'orts  that  have  been  made  by 
employers  and  by  governmental  authori- 
ties to  repress  the  movement  have  been 
worse  than  useless.  Every  move  that  has 
been  made  against  the  1.  W.  W.  has  had 
the   effect    of   winning    sympathy.    The 


Lawrence  strike  would  never  have  become 
a  national  event  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
attempt  to  prevent  the  sending  away  of 
the  children.  The  trial  of  the  three  agita- 
tors, Mr.  Ettor,  Mr.  Giovannitti,  and  Mr. 
Caruso,  for  the  murder  of  a  woman  whose 
death' was  indirectly  due  to  the  strike, 
was  a  tactical  error.  Mr*  Ettor  won  the 
support  of  millions  of  people  when  he  said, 
"  1  have  been  tried  here  not  for  my  acts, 
but  for  my  views."  The  Paterson  strike 
received  new  life  when  the  agitator,  Mh 
Patrick  J.  Quinlan,  was  convicted  of  inci- 
ting the  strikers  to  riot.  It  brought  a 
check  for  five  hundred  dollars  from  Mr. 
Amos  Pinchot.and  a  letter  denouncing  his 
trial  as  unjust  and  un-American.  This 
letter  was  printed  in  newspapers  through^^ 
out  the  United  States,  At  San*  Diego^  so 
much  violence  was  used  against*  I.  W.  W. 
leaders  that  Governor  Johnson,  of  Califor- 
nia, sent  Attorney-General  Webb  to  sec 
justice  done. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  ask 
nothing  more  than  to  have  this  keep  up. 
It  can  be  said,  then,  that  employers 
have  done  nothing  effective  as  yet  to 
check  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  local  authorities 
have  fostered  it.  But  it  has  one  persistent 
enemy,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
This  organization  has  discovered  that  its 
power  over  the  labor  market  is  being 
threatened  by  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  it  is 
taking  active  measures  to  prevent  the 
1.  W.  W.  from  making  further  inroads. 
The  struggles  lie  between  the  two.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  enters  the 
contest  with  1,750,000  members,  a  stand- 
ing army  of  unionism.  It  confronts  a 
vast  revolutionary  horde. 

Organized  labor  first  realized  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  1.  W.  W.  when  the  time  came 
to  make  the  latest  agreement  with  the 
anthracite  coal  operators.  1 1  found  miners 
less  docile  to  leadership  than  they  had 
been,  and  it  traced  this  restiveness  to  the 
activities  of  I.  W.  W.  agitators.  There 
was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  to  conceal  its  activities, 
and  they  openly  boasted  that  they  forced 
the  unions  to  stand  out  for  better  terms 
on  pain  of  giving  the  1.  W.  W.  a  foothold 
in  the  mining  regions. 

There  is  a  fundamental  hostility  between 
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organized  labor  and  the  I.  W.  W.  The 
unions  organize  according  to  trades,  arid 
keep  their  lines  jealously  distinct.  The 
I.  W.  W.  draws  no  lines.  It  organizes 
according  to  nationality  merely  for  con- 
venience. Organized  labor  also  makes 
trade  contracts.  These  the  1.  W.  W. 
scorns.  It  holds  that  the  employer  is  an 
enemy  and  it  will  not  deal  with  him  on 
any  other  basis.  One  of  the  sharpest 
thorns  in  the  side  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  the 
protocol  under  which  the  United  Hebrew 
unions  in  New  York  work  successfully 
in  the  various  clothing  trades.  This 
protocol,  which  brought  about  an  actual 
understanding  and  feeling  of  common 
interest  between  employers  and  workers, 
leads  to  contentment.  The  I.  W.  W. 
refuses  any  contentment  short  of  the 
uprising  of  the  masses. 

The  contest  between  these  opposing 
forces  has  been  on  now  for  about  eight 
years.  The  earliest  skirmish  occurred  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  first  I.  W.  W. 
leaders  to  come  East  attempted  to  bring 
about  a  strike  of  unskilled  labor.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  heard  of  it 
and  was  able  to  prevent  it.  A  similar 
situation  arose  in  a  strike  at  the  tube 
works  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  following 
year,  and  organized  labor  won  again. 
A  few  months  later,  I.  W.  W.  agitators 
tried  to  take  charge  of  a  silk  strike  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  were  unsuccessful. 

For  five  years  after  that  the  1.  W.  W. 
made  little  progress  in  the  East.  Not 
until  its  few  members  at  Lawrence  secured 
the  leadership  of  the  textile  strike  in  191 2 
did  it  assume  real  prominence  in  the  labor 
world.  It  gained  ascendancy  there  be- 
^cause,  of  more  than  thirty  thousand 
strikers,  only  twenty-five  hundred  were 
members  of  the  United  Textile  Workers. 
These  were  the  skilled  workers.  They 
were  less  than  one  out  of  twelve.  All  the 
rest  flocked  to  the  1.  W.  W.  banner.  It 
was  also  not  forgotten  later  that  the  unions 
were  willing  to  settle  for  a  5  per  cent,  raise 
and  the  1.  W.  W.  stood  out  for  1 5  per  cent. 
The  scale  of  increase  of  from  5  to  26  per 
cent,  in  wages  was  an  acknowledged 
I  W.  W.  victory. 

The  effect  of  this  was  shown  a  few 
months  later  when  the  strike  at   Little 


Falls,  N.  Y.,  occurred,  and  the  I.  W.  W. 
again  prevented  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  from  gaining  the  leadership. 
At  the  time  this  is  being  written  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  organizers 
are  active  in  Paterson,  but  reports  say 
that  they  have  made  small  headway 
against  the  I.  W.  W. 

These  last  three  strikes  show  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  cannot  hold 
foreign  unskilled  laborers  against  the 
alluring  prospect  held  out  by  the  I.  W.  W. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  can 
only  tell  them  that  it  will  get  them  a 
small  increase  in  wages  and  possibly  union 
recognition.  The  I.  W.  W.  promises  a 
big  increase  in  wages  right  away,  another 
big  increase  very  soon,  and  continued 
increases  until  ownership  of  the  mills  passes 
from  the  capitalists  to  the  people.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  unskilled  laborers  will 
follow  the  I.  W.  W.  banner. 

"What  could  the  manufacturers  do  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  I.  W.  W.?" 
I  asked  Mr.  Haywood,  the  principal  leader 
of  the  whole  movement. 

"They  can't  stop  ii,"  he  replied,  doggedly. 

"But  suppose  they  made  conditions  so 
good  in  the  mills  and  banded  together  in 
philanthropic  organizations  that  made  the 
towns  so  livable  that  the  workers  became 
happy  and  satisfied?" 

Mr  Haywood  looked  at  me  with  an 
ironical  smile,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Dreamer 
of  dreams."    After  a  minute  he  replied: 

"It  is  too  late  now.  We  have  them 
frightened,  and  we  know  it.  Any  move 
they  make  to  do  what  in  common  human- 
ity they  ought  to  have  done  long  ago  will 
be  immediately  recognized  as  a  sop  to 
keep  their  workers  quiet." 

But  Mr.  Haywood  forgets  that  he  is 
dealing  with  ignorant  men  and  women 
who  have  so  far  only  had  the  seeds  of 
revolution  sown  among  them.  The  great 
body  of  unskilled  labor  has  not  yet  heard 
of  the  general  strike.  The  1 .  W.  W.  strikes 
that  have  so  far  occurred  have  been  for 
particular  ends,  and  have  been  brought 
about  by  particular  acts  of  injustice.  At 
Lawrence  it  was  never  even  established 
that  there  was  a  deliberate  efl'ort  to  get 
more  work  for  less  pay  out  of  the  factory 
operatives,  but  the  suspicion  was  enough 
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in  an  industry  where,  as  Labor  Commis- 
sioner Neill  reported,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  father  and  mother  and  three  or  more 
grown  sons  and  daughters  to  work  in 
the  mills  and  i)ooI  their  pay  to  live  in 
even  moderate  comfort.  In  Paterson  the 
strike  was  caused  by  at  least  a  seeming 
doubling  of  work  without  increase  in  pay. 
It  is  beyond  question  that  manufacturers 
can  go  a  long  way  to  prevent  the  activities 
of  the  1.  W.  W.  by  such  work  as  the  survey 
that  was  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  If  the  mill  owners  in 
every  manufacturing  community  were  to 
make  a  private  survey  of  living  conditions 
and  set  themselves  seriously  about  the 
business  of  making  the  mill  workers  happy 
and  satisfied,  they  would  find  it  a  good 
investment.  The  largest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  such  a  movement  is  absentee  owner- 
ship. Some  of  the  largest  stockholders  in 
the  Paterson  mills  are  Japanese  who  live 
in  Japan.    Not  a  single  large  stockholder 


in  any  of  the  Lawrence  textile  mills  lives 
in  Lawrence.  This  condition  is  true  of 
mill-ownership  in  general.  The  stock- 
holders know  little  or  nothing  about  con- 
ditions, and  the  active  management  is 
concerned  only  with  immediate  results. 

Now  a  different  attitude  is  being  forced 
on  mill-owners.  They  find  it  necessary 
to  look  ahead  and  to  see  what  is  coming. 
They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  con- 
tented workers  who  receive  a  living  wage 
do  not  lend  a  ready  ear  to  agitation.  The 
I.  W.  W.  has  never  yet  been  able  to  get 
their  attention.  It  tried  to  conduct  a 
strike  among  the  textile  workers  of  New 
Bedford,  but  it  failed  because  the  workers 
were  not  desperate.  They  worked  hard 
and  for  small  pay,  but  they  did  not  feel 
that  they  were  being  treated  unjustly  and 
they  were  not  ready  for  revolution.  They 
had  something  to  lose.  The  1.  W.  W.  is  an 
ability  to  organize  discontent;  where  there 
is  no  serious  discontent  it  cannot  operate. 
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JAMES  MIDDLETON 


THREE  years  ago  Dr.  Eugene 
Hodenpyl,  at  that  time  patholo- 
gist in  the  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  created  a  medi- 
cal sensation  by  discovering 
what  was  apparently  a  cure  for  cancer.  A 
woman  who  had  suffered  for  many  years 
from  malignant  tumors  of  the  most  terrible 
virulence  came  under  his  observation. 
The  disease,  which  had  originally  developed 
in  the  mammary  gland,  had  "metas- 
tasized,"—  that  is,  had  become  general 
throughout  the  system  —  so  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  original  cancer,  secondary 
growths  had  appeared  upon  the  neck  and 
upon  the  liver,  which  had  increased  so  in 
size  that  it  filled  practically  the  entire 


abdominal  cavity.  Several  radical  oper- 
ations had  failed  to  check  even  slightly  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  patient,  the 
wife  of  a  prominent  New  York  physician, 
had  been  condemned  to  an  early  death. 

And  now,  after  the  surgeons  and  special- 
ists had  abandoned  this  case,  the  strangest 
things  began  to  happen.  The  attending 
nurses  at  first  observed  a  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  tumors.  They  could 
hardly  trust  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  but  the  miraculous  fact  soon  be- 
came undeniable;  the  growths  were  be- 
coming smaller  day  by  day.  In  a  few 
months  the  original  cancer  on  the  breast 
entirely  disappeared;  the  secondary  growth 
in  the  neck  gave  place  tardea  r,  smooth. 
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normal  skin;  the  diseased  liver  resumed 
its  natural  size.  In  connection  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  cancers,  however, 
other  pathological  conditions  appeared. 
Another  disease,  popularly  known  as 
"dropsy,"  developed.  The  entire  peri- 
toneal cavity  several  times  filled  with 
fluid  and  demanded  repeated  "tapping." 
Evidently  this  unfortunate  woman  had 
escaped  one  dreadful  malady  only  im- 
mediately to  fall  a  victim  to  another. 

Many  medical  men  investigated  the  case, 
and  shook  their  heads  —  it  was  too  deep 
for  them.  It  seemed  to  occur  to  no'one, 
except  Dr.  Hodenpyl,  to  make  certain 
clearly  indicated  experiments.  Was  there 
any  connection,  he  asked  himself,  between 
the  appearance  of  the  dropsical  fluid  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  cancers?  Did 
the  fluid,  popularly  known  as  "water"  (in 
reality  the  serum  of  the  blood),  contain 
any  properties  antagonistic  to  cancer — ^that 
would  cure  the  disease?  Had  this  fluid 
really  destroyed  the  malignant  growths 
on  this  woman's  body?  Could  it  be  in- 
jected into  the  bodies  of  other  cancerous 
patients  and  effect  similar  cures? 

Dr.  Hodenpyl  obtained,  by  a  series  of 
"tappings,"  several  barrels  of  this  dropsi- 
cal fluid  and  began  his  experiments.  He 
injected  it  first  into  several  white  mice  in 
the  final  stages  of  cancer.  Their  tumors 
disappeared  like  magic  in  five  or  six  days! 
In  the  course  of  the  next  few  months.  Dr. 
Hodenpyl  injected  the  same  fluid  into 
forty-seven  human  beings  —  all  suffering 
from  advanced  cases  of  the  disease.  Per- 
ceptible effects  immediately  followed.  The 
tumors  became  red  and  soft,  and  began  to 
grow  smaller.  The  tumor  tissue  died  and 
was  absorbed  or  thrown  off  from  the  body. 
In  twenty-five  cases  of  the  forty-seven  the 
cancers  entirely  vanished. 

Dr.  Hodenpyl  had  apparently  made  the 
greatest  medical  discovery  since  SirWilliam 
Jenner's  work  on  vaccination.  He  had 
accomplished  the  one  incredible  feat  of 
medicine  —  he  had  cured  inoperable  cases 
of  cancer,  not  in  one  human  being,  but 
in  twenty-five!  One  can  hardly  exagger- 
ate the  feverish  excitement  which  his 
experiments  caused  in  the  medical  circles 
of  New  York.  The  news  rapidly  spread 
all  over  the  civilized  world.     I  well  re- 


member meeting  Dr.  Hodenpyl  in  the 
spring  of  19 10,  when  his  experiments  had 
attained  what  seemed  complete  success. 
He  was  in  a  high  state  of  emotional  ex- 
citement, almost  bordering  on  hysteria. 
Great  as  seemed  his  achievement,  his 
position  was  an  extremely  pathetic  one. 
His  fluid  apparently  cured  inoperable 
cancer;  but  he  had  only  a  limited  quantity, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  body  of  one 
woman.  When  this  woman  died,  as  she 
must  very  soon  from  her  dropsical  malady, 
where  was  he  to  obtain  more?  The 
scientific  spirit  demanded  that  he  use  this 
elixir  of  life  for  experimental  purposes, 
selecting  his  cases,  keeping  everything 
under  strict  observation,  not  once  letting 
it  get  beyond  his  control.  Yet  it  seemed 
as  though  every  person  in  America  and 
Europe  who  was  suffering  from  cancer  — 
and  half  as  many  die  from  this  disease  as 
from  tuberculosis  —  was  making  frantic 
appeals  for  help.  Dr.  Hodenpyl's  daily 
mail  was  mountainous;  so  many  men  and 
women  flooded  his  office  that  he  could  get 
little  time  to  work.  Mr.  James  Bryce,  the 
British  Ambassador,  attempted  to  get  a 
supply  of  the  fluid  for  a  sick  English 
friend;  the  Russian  Ambassador  made  a 
personal  appeal  for  a  woman  of  high  rank 
in  St.  Petersburg.  One  of  the  greatest 
Wall  Street  financiers  once  burst  into  Dr. 
Hodenpyl's  office.  His  wife,  he  declared, 
was  a  terrible  sufferer;  he  quietly  sat  down 
and  informed  the  physician  that  he  would 
not  leave  the  room  until  he  had  received 
fluid  enough  to  cure  her.  "  1  will  have  it," 
he  told  Dr.  Hodenpyl,  "if  it  costs  me  a 
million  dollars."  The  man  was  accus- 
tomed merely  to  nod  and  be  obeyed;  Dr. 
Hodenpyl,  however,  proved  adamant. 

A  month  or  two  after  my  meeting  with 
Dr.  Hodenpyl,  however,  the  situation 
changed.  The  tumors  which  had  softened 
and  retrogressed  began  to  show  new  signs 
of  life.  The  patients  whose  cancerous 
growths  had  entirely  disappeared  now 
noticed  that  small  nodules  on  the  same 
sites  were  appearing  again.  Another  cir- 
cumstance deepened  the  tragedy:  the 
recurring  cancers  developed  more  rapidly 
and  more  malignantly  than  the  original 
growths.  Even  the  patient  from  whom 
the  fluid  had  been  obt^edj^U^ipresently 
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appeared,  had  not  been  really  cured;  her 
tumors  reappeared  and  finally  killed  her. 
Probably  medical  history  contains  no  dis- 
appointment so  bitter  and  heartrending 
as  this.  Dr.  Hodenpyl,  half  crazed  by 
anxiety,  by  overwork,  by  loss  of  sleep,  by 
the  constant  demands  made  upon  his 
sympathy,  and  by  chagrin  and  agony  over 
the  final  failure,  took  to  his  bed  and  was 
dead  in  a  few  days.  He  unquestionably 
died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Many  before  Dr.  Hodenpyl,  however, 
had  found  the  "cure"  for  cancer,  with  simi- 
lar results.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  Dr. 
Beard,  of  Edinburgh,  rushed  into  print 
with  his  celebrated  trypsin  cure.  There 
was  nothing  reprehensible  or  unprofes- 
sional about  Dr.  Hodenpyl's  conduct;  he 
behaved,  through  the  whole  experience, 
like  a  true  scientist;  the  same  cannot  be 
said  for  Dr.  Beard.  He  had  injected  tryp- 
sin  —  the  digestive  ferment  secreted  by 
the  pancreas  —  into  two  cancerous  mice. 
These  two  mice  both  died,  but  their  tumors, 
said  Dr.  Beard,  had  retrogressed.  On  the 
basis  of  these  experiments  —  experiments 
which  had  not  the  slightest  scientific 
significance  —  and  of  a  few  more  or  less 
"favorable"  results  with  human  beings, 
Dr.  Beard,  through  Dr.  Charles  W.  Saleeby, 
encouraged  the  world  to  believe  that  he 
had  found  a  cure  for  cancer. 

A  few  months  ago  Dr.  Leo  Loeb,  one  of 
the  pioneer  cancer  investigators  in  the 
United  States  —  a  man  who  had  done 
really  substantial  work  —  published  the 
results  of  his  experiments  with  colloidal 
copper.  The  injection  of  this  metal  pro- 
duced what  were  apparently  remarkable 
effects  on  cancerous  growths.  They  be- 
came inflamed,  softened,  and  in  many  cases 
perceptibly  retrogressed.  As  Dr.  Loeb  is 
a  thoroughly  scientific  man,  and  completely 
acquainted  with  his  subject,  his  publica- 
tion, which  naturally  raised  utterly  un- 
founded hopes  in  thousands  of  cancer 
patients,  has  caused  considerable  con- 
sternation. Several  French  investigators, 
notably  Dr.  J.  Gaube  de  Gers,  of  Paris, 
had  experimented  with  colloidal  coppxer  and 
found  it  practically  useless.  It  affected 
the  tumors  at  first,  in  some  cases  caused 
them  to  retrogress,  but  the  results  proved 
only  temporary.    When  the  growths  re- 


curred, as  they  did  in  all  cases,  they  dis- 
played a  renewed  virulence.  According  to 
Dr.  Loeb's  latest  communications,  his  ex- 
periments with  colloidal  copper,  which  at 
first  promised  well,  have  had  a  similar  end. 

One  can  hardly  take  up  a  newspaper 
to-day,  especially  a  Sunday  edition,  with- 
out finding  a  new  cancer  "cure."  These 
publications  do  an  infinite  amount  of  harm. 
They  not  only  raise  false  hopes  and  so 
bring  medical  science  into  disrepute,  but 
they  may  cause  the  needless  sacrifice  of 
human  lives.  As  every  well-informed 
doctor  will  tell  you,  there  is  only  one 
possible  treatment  for  the  disease.  Cancer 
in  its  early  stage  can,  in  many  cases,  be 
permanently  cured  by  an  operation.  Re- 
cently, Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  of  Rochester^ 
Minn.,  announced  remarkable  results  in 
the  cure,  by  operation,  of  even  so  difficult 
a  disease  as  cancer  of  the  stomach.  That 
is  the  only  escape  which  medical  science 
now  presents.  The  constant  publication 
of  "cures"  leads  many  people,  still  in  the 
operable  stage,  to  delay  this  drastic  treat- 
ment until  it  is  too  late.  For  this  reason 
such  publications  are  a  real  affirmative 
evil  that  should  be  stopped. 

However,  many  such  cancer  "cures" 
have  been  announced  in  the  past,  and  no 
doubt  many  will  appear  in  the  future. 
The  story  of  Dr.  Hodenpyl  shows  how 
conservatively  we  must  receive  them. 
From  its  very  nature  cancer  lends  itself 
to  delusions  of  this  kind.  It  is  the  will- 
o'-the-wisp  of  medicine;  it  leads  the 
patient  investigator  on  step  by  step,  con- 
stantly making  him  believe  that  he  has 
found  the  secret,  only  to  overwhelm  him 
finally  with  despair.  Of  all  medical  in- 
vestigators none  are  subject  to  such  fits 
of  gloom  and  pessimism  as  those  who  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  this  disease.  And, 
at  this  time,  it  is  worth  while  to  show,  on 
scientific  grounds,  why  cancer  investiga- 
tors, even  the  most  conscientious,  are 
deluded  into  believing  that  they  have  found 
the  cure  for  the  disease. 

One  might  suppose,  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  that  science  had  made  little 
progress  in  the  study  of  malignant  tumors. 
But  in  the  last  ten  years  it  has  taken  tre- 
mendous strides.  We  have  learned  more 
about  cancer  in  the  last  six  vearsr  than  in 
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the  preceding  six  thousand.  In  a  recent 
address,  made  in  the  United  States,  Prof. 
Paul  Ehrlich,  of  Frankfort  —  probably 
the  world's  greatest  living  medical  scien- 
tist—  declared  that  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  cancer  problem  was  in  sight. 
"The  ultimate  conquest  of  the  disease," 
he  added,  "is  as  inevitable  as  was  the  taking 
of  Port  Arthur  after  the  Japanese  had 
captured  the  first  trench." 

The  scientific  study  of  cancer  began 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  several  investi- 
gators, here  and  in  Europe,  succeeded  in 
artificially  inducing  these  growths  upon 
rats  and  mice.  Mice,  because  they  could 
be  obtained  readily  and  cheaply  in  large 
numbers,  and  were  easily  taken  care  of, 
became  to  cancer  research  what  the  test 
tube  is  to  regular  bacterial  diseases.  The 
laboratories  began  using  these  little  ani- 
mals by  the  thousand.  The  investigators 
scoured  the  market  for  mice.with  naturally 
growing  tumors;  these  growths  they 
removed  in  minute  sections  and  injected 
into  healthy  mice.  From  the  beginning, 
however,  the  implanted  tumors  began  to 
display  noteworthy  eccentricities.  The 
great  majority  of  mice  proved  absolutely 
resistant  to  the  disease.  Of  one  hundred 
mice  inoculated,  only  two  or  three  con- 
tracted cancer.  Dr.  Harvey  R.  Gaylord 
and  Dr.  G.  H.  A.  Clowes,  at  the  Buffalo 
laboratory  for  cancer  research,  soon  dis- 
covered an  even  more  remarkable  fact. 
They  found  that  20  per  cent,  of  their 
cancerous  mice  spontaneously  recovered 
from  the  disease.  An  inoculated  cancer 
would  develop  for  a  particular  time, 
then  stop  growing  and  retrogress.  In 
a  few  weeks  a  smooth  and  glossy  sur- 
face, indistinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
the  animal's  body,  would  replace  the  area 
which  the  tumor  had  formerly  covered. 
These  spontaneously-recovered  mice  never 
again  developed  the  disease.  Moreover, 
the  experimenters  could  not  make  cancer 
grow  on  them  again;  repeated  inoculations, 
even  of  heavy  doses,  failed  to  induce  a 
recurrence  of  the  growth. 

These  observations  constitute  the  great- 
est single  discovery  made  in  cancer  re- 
search. Their  significance  is  at  once 
apparent.  They  mean  that  cancer  is  not 
necessarily  an  incurable  disease.     In  the 


laboratories  hundreds  of  mice  developed 
it  and  yet  spontaneously  got  well.  Neces- 
sarily the  question  arose,  did  human  beings 
ever  similarly  recover?  The  verdict  of 
investigators  was  that  they  certainly  did. 
These  experiments  cleared  up  a  medical 
mystery  of  many  years'  standing  —  that 
of  "spontaneous"  cures  of  human  cancer. 
At  intervals  records  of  the  disappearance 
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THE  REMARKABLE  INCREASE  IN  CANCER 
THIS  DIAGRAM  SHOWS  THE  NUMBER  OP  DEATHS 
YEARLY  FOR  THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS  FROM  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS AND  FROM  CANCER  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK,  AND  ILLUSTRATES  THE  UNIVERSALLY  OB- 
SERVED FACT  THAT  TUBERCULOSIS  IS  VERY  GRADU- 
ALLY DIMINISHING,  WHEREAS  CANCER  IS  RAPIDLY 
INCREASING,  IN  PREVALENCE 

of  malignant  tumors  in  human  beings  have 
found  their  way  into  medical  literature. 
Before  the  Gaylord  and  Clowes  experi- 
ments, however,  science  had  always  ridi- 
culed these  stories.  Now  the  investigators 
saw  that  many  of  these  reported  cures  were 
genuine.  They  are  extremely  rare — in- 
finitely rarer  among  human  beings  than 
among  mice;  but  now  and  then  thev  do  take 
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place.  Especially  significant  was  the  dis- 
covery that  the  small  tumors  were  the  ones 
that  showed  the  greatest  tendency  to  dis- 
appear. 1 1  is  not  unlikely  that  many  of  us 
have  been  afflicted  with  minute  tumors 
without  knowing  anything  about  it.  J  Par- 
ticularly would  this  be  the  case  if  they 
assailed  interior  parts  of  the  body,  as 
they  so  frequently  do. 

The  investigators  now  found  that  many 
substances,  injected  into  cancerous  mice, 
had  a  remarkable  influence  uix)n  their 
tumors.  Some  substances  would  make 
them  grow  faster;  others  would  cause  them 
to  retrogress.  Dr.  Clowes,  of  the  Buffalo 
laboratory,  showed  that  the  several  chem- 
ical substances  belonging  to  the  tetrabrom 
creosol  group  had  a  considerable  inhibit- 
ing effect.  Dr.  Wasserman,  in  Germany, 
demonstrated  that  selenium-eosin  made  the 
tumors  break  down  and  grow  smaller  — 
entirely  disappear.  Finally,  Dr.  Neuberg 
and  Dr.  Caspari  proved  that  nearly  all 
metals  in  organic  compounds  would  pro- 
duce the  same  results.  Merely  the  in- 
jection of  salt  solutions,  in  some  cases,  had 
a  curative  effect.  One  investigator  in- 
oculated cancer  tissue  from  a  human 
patient  into  a  rat;  the  tumors  on  the  rat 
became  smaller.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable result  was  obtained  by  Professor 
Ehrlich.  He  attempted  to  treat  cancerous 
mice  by  a  process  that  was  essentially 
vaccination.  He  inoculated  his  little  pa- 
tients with  a  very  weak  strain  of  cancer 
tissue.  At  regular  intervals  he  made  other 
inoculations,  each  time  increasing  the 
virulence  of  his  strain.  As  a  result  the 
mice,  in  some  cases,  entirely  recovered  — 
in  others  they  did  not.  It  was  com- 
paratively simple,  Professor  Ehrlich  found, 
to  vaccinate  healthy  mice  and  in  this  way 
make  them  immune  to  cancer. 

Could  similar  results  be  obtained  on 
human  beings?  In  some  cases,  yes.  Sev- 
eral chemicals  and  foreign  substances  have 
been  found  that  check  the  growth  of 
cancer  —  at  least  temporarily.  Thyroid 
extract  occasionally  works  the  miracle. 
The  late  Dr.  Bull,  the  famous  New  York 
surgeon,  was  troubled  for  several  years 
by  a  malignant  growth  on  the  neck. 
Thyroid  extract  brought  about  a  retro- 
gression.   Dr.  Bull,  however,  subsequently 


died  of  the  disease.  If  the  investigators 
could  experiment  with  human  beings  as 
freely  as  they  do  with  mice,  they  would 
probably  accomplish  similar  results.  When 
injecting  these  foreign  substances  into 
mice,  however,  they  can  afford  to  take 
chances;  their  doses  are  so  enormous  that 
they  always  kill  about  as  many  as  they 
cure.  Obvipusly  they  cannot  treat  human 
beings  in  this  way.  If  Ehrlich's  vaccina- 
tion procedure  could  be  adopted  for  men 
and  women,  many  of  us  could  be  rendered 
immune  to  cancer.  So  large  a  percentage 
of  vaccinated  mice  die  as  a  result  of  the 
vaccination,  however,  that  the  procedure 
in  its  present  state  of  development  is  not 
likely  to  become  general. 

American  science,  however,  has  one 
remarkable  cure  of  this  kind  to  its  credit. 
Several  years  ago  a  boy  suffering  from  an 
enormous  malignant  tumor  on  the  jaw 
appeared  at  the  Buffalo  institute.  The 
case  was  inoperable;  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  the  patient  could 
live  only  a  few  months.  As  the  physicians 
could  take  chances  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
they  decided  to  try  vaccination.  They 
injected  into  the  boy  generous  sections 
from  the  tumor  of  a  rat.  The  growth 
softened,  retrogressed,  died,  and  was 
finally  absorbed.  This  happened  three 
years  ago,  and,  so  far,  there  has  been  no 
recurrence. 

The  experienced  scientists  who  obtain 
these  results,  however,  do  not  widely 
advertise  them  as  "cures"  for  cancer. 
Dr.  Gaylord,  for  example,  who  restored 
this  boy  to  health,  does  not  regard  vacci^ 
nation  with  rat  sarcoma  as  a  specific 
treatment  in  human  cancer.  He  obtained 
this  result  only  once;  he  has  tried  the 
same  thing  repeatedly  in  other  cases, 
and  has  failed.  The  numerous  inves- 
tigators who  have  restored  cancerous 
mice  to  health,  temporarily  and  perma- 
nently, do  not  pretend  that  they  can 
cure  human  beings.  These  well-known 
phenomena,  however,  explain  the  every- 
day newspaper  announcements  of  cancer 
cures.  Most  of  the  "discoverers,*'  when 
they  are  not  dishonest,  are  amateurs  in 
cancer  experimentation  and  do  not  know 
how  to  interpret  their  facts.  An  injection 
of  some  metallic  substMce,  or  "serum," 
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produces  a  retrogression;  they  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  found  the  an- 
swer to  the  riddle.  They  do  not  know, 
or  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  any 
number  of  substances  will  accomplish  the 
same  results.  Their  tumors,  after  a  period 
of  retrogression,  spring  into  life  again. 
I  n  a  rare  case,  as  with  Dr.  Gaylord  and  his 
boy  patient,  there  may  be  an  actual  cure; 
the  treatment,  however,  never  proves 
generally  useful.  These  circumstances 
particularly  explain  how  easily  experi- 
menters who  work  with  mice  may  be  mis- 
led. The  fact  that  a  mouse  tumor  dis- 
appears has  absolutely  no  significance;  as 
1  have  already  said,  20  per  cent,  of  cancer- 
ous laboratory  mice  recover  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. '  These  results,  however,  have  the 
greatest  scientific  value. 

And  these  experiments  give  some  idea 
of  the  new  facts  which  the  scientific  world 
is  accumulating  concerning  cancer.  Labor- 
atory investigation  at  present,  however, 
centres  not  so  much  on  elaborating  a 
cure  for  cancer  as  in  finding  its  cause. 
Once  this  cause  is  discovered,  the  workers 
believe  the  cure,  so  hopefully  foretold  by 
Ehrlich,  will  soon  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  scien- 
tific world  has  been  divided  into  two  camps 
on  this  great  question  of  causation.  One 
camp  has  argued  fiercely  for  the  microbe 
theory;  the  other  has  as  fiercely  fought 
against  it.  At  times  the  dispute  has 
passed  the  bounds  of  scientific  propriety 
and  has  taken  on  a  personal  bias. 

Is  a  transmissible  germ  the  cause  of 
cancer?  Properly  to  approach  this  ques- 
tion we  must  have  some  idea  as  to  what 
cancer  is.  In  its  external  manifestation, 
a  malignant  tumor  is  merely  the  growth  of 
tissue.  For  some  mysterious  reason  a 
particular  part  of  the  body  —  almost  any 
part  —  begins  to  grow  and  ultimately  forms 
a  large  shapeless  mass.  In  itself,  so  far 
as  science  has  discovered,  there  is  nothing 
in  this  growth  that  suggests  a  specific 
disease.  It  contains  nothing  inherently 
destructive  to  human  life.  The  cancerous 
tissue,  placed  under  the  microscope,  is  not 
different  from  normal  tissue.  In  its  ear- 
lier stages  this  growth  causes  no  pain  or 
sensation  —  this  is  especially  unfortunate, 
for,  otherwise,  the  disease,  which  so  com- 


monly attacks  internal  organs,  would  be 
more  easily  discovered.  Indeed,  the  popu- 
lar mind  exaggerates  the  pain  of  cancer 
even  in  its  final  stages;  the  cancerous  mice 
in  laboratories,  for  example,  even  when 
afflicted  with  abnormal  growths  as  large  as 
themselves,  seldom  give  any  signs  of 
suffering.  The  terrible  thing  about  cancer 
is  this  unlimited  power  of  growth.  The 
human  body  may  be  compared  with  an 
orderly  constructed  house.  It  is  built  of 
an  infinity  of  minute  subdivisions  of 
protoplasm  known  as  cells,  just  as  a  house 
is  built  of  bricks.  Each  one  has  its 
appointed  place  and  its  appointed  duty. 
Some  mysterious  law  of  growth  keeps  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  in  equilibrium  — 
the  nose,  for  example,  grows  to  a  certain 
size  and  then  stops  —  just  as  certain 
natural  laws  keep  in  place  every  brick  in  a 
well  proportioned  building.  Suppose,  now, 
through  some  mysterious  freak,  in  defiance 
of  all  known  laws,  the  bricks  on  a  house 
should  start  reproducing  themselves.  A 
great  bunch  grows  out  at  the  second  story, 
the  chimney  spreads  itself  in  all  directions, 
the  cellar  sprouts  up  on  all  sides,  from  one 
wall  a  mass  grows  inward  and  fills  an 
entire  room.  We  should  certainly  stand 
aghast  and  wonder  what  remarkable 
unknown  natural  laws  could  produce  such 
weird  results.  If  we  should  place  the 
tumorous  bricks  under  the  microscope,  and 
discover  that  they  differed  in  no  way  from 
the  original  bricks,  the  mystery  would 
certJtinly  deepen.  That  is  precisely  what 
takes  place  when  a  cancerous  growth 
attacks  the  human  body.  All  that  we 
can  say  is  that  certain  cells,  anarchistic  in 
their  nature,  defy  all  the  laws  that  regulate 
growth  and  start  off  on  a  wild,  independent, 
crazy  existence  of  their  own.  When  they 
attack  and  sometimes  fill  up  a  part  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  stomach,  indispensable 
to  existence,  death  soon  follows.  What 
more  frequently  kills,  however,  is  not  the 
cancer  itself,  but  intercurrent  disease, 
including  blood  poisoning.  When  the 
tumor  ulcerates,  all  kinds  of  poisonous 
organisms  develop  in  it,  as  they  do  in 
any  other  open  wound,  and  find  their  way 
into  the  general  circulation. 

Now  the  cancer  problem  is  simply  this: 
what  force  gives  [$h^f§j  cells  this  fearful 
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power  of  growth?  The  men  who  deny  the 
possibility  of  a  germ  have  elaborated  many 
ingenious  theories,  all  which  are  too 
technical  for  description  in  this  place. 
They  generally  fall  back,  however,  upon 
the  statement  that  cancer,  as  observed  in 
laboratories,  possesses  no  traits  in  common 
with  any  known  bacterial  disease.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  contagious.  Any  one 
can  associate  indefinitely  with  cancer 
patients  and  not  "catch"  it.  Cancer 
"epidemics"  are  unknown.  This  school 
of  scientists,  however,  has  rested  its  case 
chiefly  upon  the  phenomena  of  trans- 
plantation. As  already  described,  cancer 
can  be  communicated  from  mouse  to 
mouse  by  transplanting  a  piece  of  cancer 
tissue.  But  it  is  only  when  the  cell  itself 
is  transplanted,  declare  the  anti-germ 
investigators,  that  cancer  is  obtained. 
Moreover,  this  transplantation  can  be 
made  only  from  one  animal  to  an  animal 
of  the  same  species.  A  mouse  cancer  will 
grow  upon  another  mouse,  but  not  uix)n  a 
guinea  pig,  a  dog,  or  a  man.  But  tuber- 
culosis or  diphtheria  can  readily  be  com- 
municated from  one  animal  to  an  animal 
of  an  entirely  difl'erent  species  —  for 
example,  from  a  man  to  a  guinea  pig. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  upholders  of  the 
microbe  theory,  of  whom  the  leaders  are 
Dr.  Borrel,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  and 
Dr.  Gaylord,  of  the  Gratwick  Laboratory 
of  Buffalo,  can  make  out  an  excellent  case. 
There  is  only  one  process  known  in  Nature, 
they  declare,  that  is  comparable  with  the 
unlimited  growth  of  the  cancer  cell,  and 
that  is  the  growth  of  micro-organisms. 
The  cancer  cell,  they  add,  behaves  exactly 
like  a  micro-organism.  For  example,  it 
develops  increased  virulence  as  it  is  passed 
through  different  animals,  just  as  a  microbe 
does.  A  typhoid  culture,  injected  into  a 
guinea  pig,  grows  slowly;  taken  from  this 
guinea  pig  and  injected  into  another,  it 
grows  more  rapidly;  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
A  cancer  cell  obeys  this  same  law.  An 
especially  powerful  argument  is  the  fact 
that  the  body  develops  an  immunity 
against  cancer,  just  as  it  does  against 
scarlet  fever  and  measles.  The  mice  that 
have  spontaneous^  recovered  from  cancer 
do  not  have  it  again.  Certainly  this,  as 
well    as    the    possibility    of    vaccinating 


against  malignant  growths,  suggests  the 
presence  of  an  organism.  The  anti-germ 
critics  have  always  had  one  ready  taunt: 
"If  you  think  a  microbe  causes  cancer, 
why  don't  you  produce  the  microbe?  "  No 
cancer-producing  organism  has  ever  been 
found.  This,  however,  has  no  practical 
significance  in  the  argument.  No  one 
denies  that  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and 
measles  are  infectious  diseases  —  they  are 
about  the  most  infectious  known  —  and 
yet  the  microbes  of  these  diseases  have 
never  been  found.  The  reason  is  plain: 
they  are  so  ultra-minute  that  there  is  no 
microscope  powerful  enough  to  disclose 
them.  "That  is  the  reason,"  say  Dr. 
Borrel  and  Dr.  Gaylord, "  that  we  can't  find 
the  cancer  germ.  But  that  doesn't  prove 
its  non-existence.  We  are  in  the  position 
of  the  astronomer  who  knows  by  the  be- 
havior of  a  particular  part  of  the  heavens 
that  a  new  planet  is  somewhere  about. 
But  he  can't  see  it,  simply  because  he 
hasn't  a  strong  enough  telescope." 

At  this  point,  however,  the  anti-microbe 
men  have  had  rather  the  better  of  the 
argument.  Smallpox  and  scarlet  fever, 
they  say,  are  unquestionably  caused  by 
micro-organisms  —  notwithstanding  that 
these  micro-organisms  have  never  been 
found.  They  know  this  because  they  can 
produce  the  infections  by  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  a  "filterable  agent." 
They  take  a  section  of  tissue  from  a  sick 
patient  —  such  as  the  "peelings"  from  a 
scarlet  fever  patient  or  an  extract  from  the 
pustules  in  smallpox  —  make  an  emulsion 
of  it,  and  cause  it  to  pass  through  a  Berk- 
feld  filter.  This  filter  is  so  fine  that  cells 
and  tissue  cannot  pass  through  it;  what 
comes  out  is  a  clear,  watery  fluid.  This 
fluid,  injected  into  a  human  being,  will 
immediately  cause  the  disease.  There  are 
about  twenty  infections  produced  by 
these  so-called  "filterable  agents."  The 
germ  that  causes  infantile  paralysis,  just 
discovered  by  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  and 
Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  is  one  of  them.  "Now  if  you 
think  cancer  is  caused  by  a  filterable 
agent,"  said  the  anti-microbe  men, 
"just  go  and  produce  it  in  this  way." 
Only  the  cancer  cell  could  produce  cancer. 
A  clear  filtrate,  free  of^Us.  such  as  was 
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obtained  in  the  smaHpox  experiments, 
never  transmitted  the  disease. 

"  If  you  once  produce  cancer  without  the 
cell,"  was  the  conclusion  of  the  opposition, 
"we  shall  believe  in  the  germ  theory." 

And  for  several  years  the  other  side  could 
not  meet  the  challenge. 

And  now  cancer  again  showed  what  an 
extremely  queer  and  unreliable  process  it 
was.  The  laboratory  workers  who  strug- 
gled so  many  years  to  transmit  the  disease 
without  the  cell  —  with  a  "cell-free  fil- 
trate," to  use  the  technical  description  — 
worked  exclusively  with  rats  and  mice. 
But  about  three  years  ago  Dr.  Peyton 
Rous,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen 
that  was  suffering  from  a  large  sarcoma  — 
a  particularly  virulent  type  of  tumor. 
After  experimenting  for  some  t  me,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  attempt  once  more  the 
hopeless  experiment  of  obtaining  cancer 
without  the  cancer  cell.  He  made  his 
emulsion,  passed  it  through  a  Berkfeld 
filter,  and  obtained  a  fluid  free  of  cells. 
To  make  sure  that  no  tissue  survived,  he 
submitted  the  product  to  various  proced- 
ures any  one  of  which,  such  as  freezing  and 
crushing,  would  have  killed  it.  He  then 
injected  his  "cell-free  filtrate"  into  other 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens;  and,  greatly 
to  his  surprise  and  bewilderment,  the  in- 
oculated   animals    developed    malignant 


tumors !  He  injected  it  into  mice  and  rats  ; 
no  tumors  resulted.  But  the  extract 
would  communicate  cancer  to  chickens. 
Experimenters  with  rats  and  mice,  think- 
ing there  may  have  been  some  mistake  in 
their  technique,  tried  all  their  old  experi- 
ments again  —  without  result.  Only  the 
cell  communicates  cancer  from  mouse  to 
mouse;  but  a  fluid  free  from  cells  transmits 
it  in  chickens.  In  other  words,  the  laws 
that  apply  to  the  disease  in  one  animal 
apparently  do  not  apply  to  it  in  another. 

The  scientific  world  has  not  yet  digested 
this  momentous  discovery.  It  may  mean 
that  there  is  no  such  disease  as  cancer; 
that  each  kind  of  the  many  malignant 
growths  grouped  under  that  name  has  a 
separate  cause.  One  distinct  organism 
may  cause  cancer  of  the  mouse,  another 
cancer  of  the  chicken,  and  still  another  of 
the  human  being;  again,  a  different  agent 
may  cause  each  different  type  of  cancer  in 
each  species. 

Far  from  clearing  up  the  cancer  problem. 
Dr.  Rous's  work  has  made  it  still  more 
obscure.  Practically,  however,  it  has  not 
affected  present  clinical  methods  of  treat- 
ment. The  only  cure  is  still  operation  in 
the  early  stage.  Nor  should  any  one 
assume,  from  these  researches,  that  human 
cancer  is  contagious.  The  experience  of 
centuries  shows  that  there  is  no  danger 
in  associating  with  cancer  patients. 


WILLARD,  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

A    TRACK    LABORER    FROM    VERMONT,    WHO    EARNED    A     RAILROAD     PRESIDENCY, 

NOW  AN    UNOFFICIAL   STATESMAN    WITH   A    DIPLOMATIC   MISSION    FROM 

THE   AMERICAN    RAILROADS   TO   THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE: — THE 

SIZE    OF   THE   JOB    AND   THE   MANNER  OF   THE   MAN 

BY 
C    M.    KEYS 


ABOUT  thirty-four  years  ago, 
the  Central  Vermont  Rail- 
road hired  a  day  laborer  to 
work  on  its  tracks.  He  was 
only  a  boy  of  eighteen,  and 
history  does  not  record  how  little  his 
wages  were.     He  lived  at  the  village  of 


North  Hartland,  Vt.,  where  he  was  bom. 
The  year  before,  he  had  finished  a  short 
course  in  the  high  school  at  Windsor,  Vt. 
—  and  that  was  as  far  as  the  family  funds 
would  carry  him. 

His  name  was  —  and  is  —  Dan  Wiiiard. 
They  call  him   Daniel  in  ^e  executive 
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offices  and  in  the  newspapers,  but  they 
still  call  him  Dan  on  the  railroads  where 
he  works  and  has  worked. 

The  job  on  the  Vermont  Central  turned 
into  a  job  firing  a  locomotive  on  the  old 
Passumpsic  Road,  in  New  England.  That 
naturally  led  to  the  job  of  engineer  on 
the  same  road.  A  journey  farther  from 
home  took  young  Willard  to  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  and  he  ran 
an  engine  on  that  road  for  about  two  years. 
Then  he  went  to  the  old  Soo  Line,  properly 
called  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  in  1884,  as  a  brakeman.  The 
next  year  he  went  back  to  Vermont  long 
enough  to  marry.  He  took  his  wife  to 
the  West  and  went  seriously. to  work  to 
win  his  way  up  the  long  and  treacherous 
railroad  ladder. 

Progress  from  the  bottom  up  in  the 
railroad  service  is  no  round  of  pleasures. 
In  time  the  road  made  him  conductor, 
then  roundhouse  foreman,  then  engineer, 
then  trainmaster,  then —  a  great  step 
—  assistant  superintendent,  and  finally 
a  superintendent  of  a  division.  It  sounds 
easy  enough,  but  it  took  fiteen  years. 
Mr.  Willard  started  it  at  twenty-three  and 
finished  it  at  thirty-eight. 

A  workingman's  life  is  two  thirds  work 
and  one  third  luck.  Mr.  Willard  has 
both.  His  natural  aptitude  brought  him 
into  close  enough  contact  with  hard  labor; 
but  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Underwood,  now 
president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  brought 
him  the  necessary  element  of  luck. 

In  1886,  Mr.  Underwood  came  to  the 
Soo  Line.  He  had  just  finished  serving 
sixteen  years  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul.  He  had  been  a  little  bit  of 
everything  on  that  road.  The  records 
show  him  clerk,  brakeman,  foreman  of 
elevators,  conductor,  yardmaster,  assistant 
superintendent,  and  superintendent  of  a 
division.  In  June,  1886,  he  came  to  the 
Soo  Line  as  a  superintendent  of  con- 
struction on  a  division;  and  in  September 
they  made  him  general  manager,  just  a 
year  after  Mr.  Willard  had  joined  it  as  a 
brakeman.  Mr.  Underwood  had  just 
finished  his  own  long  climb  from  day  labor 
to  the  fringes  of  the  executive  world.  In 
the  next  fifteen  years  Mr.  Willard  almost 
exactly  duplicated  on  the  Soo  Line  the 


jobs  that  Mr.  Underwood  had  held  on  the 
St.  Paul.  In  1899,  both  left  the  Soo  Line. 
Both  went  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

These  are  mere  records.  The  story  is 
better  than  that.  Mr.  Underwood's  eye 
discovered  young  Willard  on  the  line  very 
shortly  after  1886.  Mr.  Underwood 
watched  him.  They  got  to  be  good  friends, 
the  man  well  up  the  ladder  and  the  man 
coming  up.  How  much  help  came  from 
above  to  the  man  who  climbed,  the  writer 
does  not  know.  Whatever  it  was,  it  seems 
to  have  been  deserved. 

In  many  things  these  two  men  arealike. 
Both  are  plain  and  simple  citizens.  Both 
seem  to  think  work  is  more  important  than 
anything  else  they  do.  Both  want  action 
all  the  time.  As  railroad  executive  officers, 
both  seem  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
men  who  work  for  them  and  to  the  job 
of  running  the  road  than  they  do  to  either 
the  stock  market  or  the  ordinary  business 
of  having  a  good  time  and  growing  rich, 
as  was  the  habit  of  the  dying  generation  of 
railroad  bosses  and  presidents. 

Mr.  Underwood  became  general  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  January,  1889, 
and  Mr.  Willard  came  on  in  February  to 
join  him  as  assistant  general  manager. 
The  combination  was  effective.  The  gen- 
eral manager's  job  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  was  handled  as  it  had  not  been 
handled  for  some  time. 

In  those  days  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
had  been  through  purgatory,  so  to  speak, 
and  had  not  by  any  means  arrived  at 
that  financial  pinnacle  to  which  railroads 
as  a  whole  were  lifted  in  the  next  era. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  a  crooked,  poor, 
and  bedraggled  thing  at  that  time.  A 
few  years  before,  it  had  held  its  head 
pretty  high;  only  to  be  found  out  at  last 
and  toppled  into  the  mire  of  bankruptcy 
and  disgrace.  There  had  been  recon- 
struction. There  had  been  reorganization. 
There  had  even  arrived  the  era  of  "  gentle- 
men's agreements,"  whereby  rates  were 
maintained  when  the  other  road  wcs 
looking.  Because  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  did 
not  know  a  "gentlemen's  agreement"  when 
it  saw  one,  the  Pennsylvania  had  bought 
enough  of  its  stock  to  make  it  behave. 

When  Mr.  Underwood  and  Mr.  Willard 
came  to  it,  it  was  in  a  fairly  good  position. 
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It  was  being  made  better  physically.  It 
was  growing  rich  very  slowly.  It  was 
learning  the  Pennsylvania  way  of  sinking 
money  into  track  and  cars  and  engines. 
The  job  these  two  men  had  was  to  help 
that  business  along  by  making  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  a  better  transportation  ma- 
chine and  by  giving  it  some  excuse  for 
getting  competitive  traffic  besides  the 
simple  excuse  that  it  would  do  the  same 
work  for  less  money. 

These  railroad  twins  did  not  stay  long 
with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  In  May, 
1901,  Mr.  Underwood  was  called  to  New 
York  to  become  president  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  —  a  man's  size  job  if  there  ever 
has  been  one.  They  elected  Mr.  Willard 
general  manager  in  his  place.  He  held 
that  position  for  about  thirty  days.  Then 
he  came  to  New  York  to  be  assistant  to 
President  Underwood.  Pretty  soon  he 
was  third  vice-president.  Then  he  was 
first  vice-president,  and  general  manager. 
They  named  one  of  the  Erie  tugs  on  the 
harbor  after  him,  and  he  liked  it  better 
than  if  it  had  been  a  yacht  or  an  ocean 
liner. 

The  main  objection  to  working  in  couples 
is  that  there  is  only  room  for  one  at  the 
top.  Mr.  Underwood  did  wonders  with 
the  Erie  Railroad,  that  sad  remnant  of 
half  a  dozen  eras  of  exploitation  and  rapine 
and  high  finance.  Other  men  worked 
with  him  and  under  him;  but  over  them 
all,  from  Mr.  Underwood  down,  hung  the 
shadows  of  Morgan  and  Harriman  in 
turn.  They  did  their  work,  just  the  same. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Erie  was  well 
under  way  in  1904,  when  Mr.  Willard  left 
it.  He  went  back  West  to  Chicago  — 
if  that  is  West  —  to  become  vice-president 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 

At  that  time  one  of  Mr.  Willard's 
friends  on  the  Erie  made  a  remark  that 
contains  in  a  few  words  much  of  the 
philosophy  of  Daniel  Willard-  that  has 
made  him  what  he  has  become.  An 
editor  had  just  remarked  that  the  move  to 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  was  a 
big  step  for  Mr.  Willard. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Erie  man,  "but  I  guess 
he  won't  stand  it.  Willard  wants  to  be 
trying  to  make  a  poor  road  rich.  He  is 
always  figuring  on  the  fellow  down  below 


rather  than  the  fellow  up  on  top.     He 
won't  stay  long  with  the  aristocracy." 

Yet,  he  did  stay  on,  and  he  did  some 
wonders  with  the  transportation  business 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  To 
be  sure,  it  looks,  from  a  distance,  like  a 
fairly  easy  task.  The  Burlington  is  pe- 
culiarly one  of  the  railroad  aristocracy. 
Control  of  it,  since  1901,  has  been  safely 
tucked  away  in  a  trust  company  in  the 
interest  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Great  Northern,  Mr.  Hill's  road.  It  does 
not  need  to  beg  for  crumbs  of  traffic. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  the  Pennsylvania  of  its 
territory.  If  it  wants  cars,  or  engines,  or 
rails,  or  anything  else,  it  just  goes  and 
buys  them.  It  does  not  have  to  play  both 
ends  against  the  middle  all  the  time  and 
keep  both  eyes  on  the  sheriff^.  It  is  so 
powerful  that  it  takes  what  it  wants, 
within  reason;  and  so  rich  that  it  rarely 
has  to  borrow.  Of  course,  it  does  borrow. 
All  railroads  do  that,  except  the  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. 

Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railroad,  was  a  large 
figure  in  the  railroad  world.  Everybody 
knew  him.  All  the  railroad  men  prophe- 
sied that  some  day  soon,  when  some  giant 
system  needed  a  president,  Daniel  Willard 
would  be  a  railroad  president.  The  New 
York  Central  was  suspected  of  wanting 
him  once,  but  the  line  of  succession  ran 
elsewhere. 

It  was  chance,  more  or  less,  that  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  on  which  he  and  Mr. 
Underwood  had  both  worked  during  their 
upward  climb,  was  the  road  that  finally 
put  him  in  the  presidents'  list.  He  was 
frankly  glad  to  be  back,  and  said  so.  The 
newspapers  printed  sketches  of  him  and 
of  what  he  had  done.  He  did  not  make  a 
very  spectacular  subject.  He  never  did 
anything  very  spectacular.  He  is  not  a 
railroad  "magnate."  He  has  no  ambition 
to  dominate  the  whole  American  railroad 
system,  to  upset  any  of  the  established 
theories  of  railroad  business,  to  build  or 
buy  any  transcontinental  lines,  or  to  do 
anything  except  run  his  railroad  in  the 
best  way  he  can.  He  has  a  job  to  do  and 
he  always  seems  to  want  to  be  at  it. 

So  far,  this  is  the  biography  of  ajplain 
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American  from  Vermont  who  made  good 
in  Minnesota,  was  translated  by  chance 
into  better  jobs  in  Baltimore  and  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  finally  has  become 
officially  the  head  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  unofficially  the  spokesman  of 
the  railroad  world.  That  job,  and  what 
Mr.  Willard  seems  to  be  trying  to  do  with 
it,  make  up  the  rest  of  this  record.  To 
be  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
is  a  large  task;  but  to  be  the  chosen 
"leading  man"  in  American  railroad 
administrative  politics  makes  a  much 
larger  story. 

It  is  well  to  say  here,  because  misunder- 
standings are  so  easy  to  create,  that  the 
comment  in  this  article  on  railroad  mat- 
ters and  policies  does  not  come  from  Mr. 
Willard,  nor  from  any  other  railroad  head. 
It  expresses  no  official  ideas  or  opinion. 
It  is  a  layman's  plain  comment  on  a  sub- 
ject of  national  interest. 

The  railroad  world  in  the  United  States 
is  in  a  dilemma.  That  is,  of  course,  largely 
its  own  fault.  Railroad  policies  and  rail- 
road politics  in  this  country  contained, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  so  much 
that  has  been  arbitrary,  unjust,  extor- 
tionate, and  crooked  that  the  rail- 
roads, as  a  whole,  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people  and  became  objects  of  distrust. 
At  times  the  people  seemed  bent  upon 
destroying  them,  and  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  for  the  railroads,  either  in- 
dividually or  as  a  collection  of  companies, 
to  get  a  hearing  at  all  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion. 

The  result  has  been  a  state  of  uncertainty 
in  the  railroad  business.  Most  of  the  old 
leaders  of  the  railroad  world,  the  men  who 
made  the  policies  and  dictated  the  rail- 
road terms  of  ten  years  ago,  are  discarded. 
The  public  cares  little  what  they  do  and 
less  what  they  say.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  their  policies  and  purposes  are  purely 
selfish,  bom  of  a  desire  for  larger  dividends, 
larger  salaries,  and  larger  emoluments. 
The  public  is  almost  savage  in  its  attitude 
toward  these  men  and  toward  the  things 
they  are  sui^)osed  to  represent.  That 
temper  finds  expression  in  a  dozen  great 
revelations  of  railroad  mismanagement, 
in  bitter  speeches  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
country,  and  in  hundreds  of  bills  intro- 


duced and  passed  in  all  the  halls  where  the 
lawmakers  of  the  Nation  gather. 

The  natural  result  in  the  market-places 
of  the  world  has  followed.  The  credit 
of  the  American  roads  has  sunk  to  the 
lowest  level,  not  only  here  but  in  Europe, 
that  it  has  seen  since  the  great  panic  of 
1893.  Some  of  the  weaker  roads  have 
already  sought  the  refuge  of  receivership. 
American  railroads  are  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  rehabilitate  their  character  and 
their  credit. 

Always,  in  such  a  crisis,  whether  in 
nation,  railroad,  industrial  company,  firm, 
church,  or  State,  new  men  arise  to  lead 
the  forces  that  fight  for  new  things. 
When  the  last  great  critical  battle  of  the 
railroads  took  place  it  was  fought  through 
to  the  bitter  end. '  It  was,  however,  a  civil 
war,  in  which  railroad  sought  to  destroy 
railroad  —  and  succeeded.  It  was  a  bitter 
war  of  rates,  rebates,  discriminations, 
tricks,  and  subterfuges.  It  wrecked  more 
than  a  third  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  created  the  ruins  from  which  were 
built  the  fortunes  and  the  empires  of  the 
passing  generation  of  railroad  kings. 

At  the  end  of  it,  when  nearly  all  the 
smaller  and  the  weaker  roads  had  fallen, 
and  when  the  giants  of  the  railroad  king- 
dom alone  stood  fairly  firm  upon  their  feet, 
there  came  a  man  who  led  the  way  out  of 
war  into  peace,  and  out  of  ruin  into 
prosperity.  He  was  a  man  strong  enough 
to  command  the  attention  of  his  peers, 
and  big  enough  to  do  the  task  he  set  him- 
self. He  was  the  president  of  the  most 
powerful  railroad,  the  Pennsylvania.  He 
did  not,  of  course,  dominate  the  railroads. 
He  merely  led  them,  bringing  them  to- 
gether to  common  policies  for  the  interest 
of  all,  holding  them  firm  when  they  seemed 
to  waver,  establishing  common  policies 
for  all,  mending  broken  heads  when  he  had 
to,  and  breaking  heads  anew  if  the  inter- 
est of  the  whole  demanded  it. 

The  leadership  of  Mr.  Cassatt  fifteen 
years  ago  cannot  be  repeated  in  kind 
to-day.  There  is  no  need  for  it.  To  stop 
the  civil  war  in  which  the  railroads  were 
destroying  themselves,  he  had  to  strike  out 
a  policy  that  practically  put  such  com- 
petitors as  the  Pennsylvania!  the  Balti- 
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more  &  Ohio,  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
into  one  pocket  and  kept  them  there: 
The  youngest  cterk  in  the  legal  {department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  would  know  that',  such 
a  thing,  if  done  to^ay,  would  bring  down 
the  terrors  of  the  Sherman  Act  upon  the 
head  of  the  railroacd  that- did  it. 

The  task,  to-day.  is  not  to  reconcile  one 
railroad  to  another,  to  levei*  up  discordant 
and  tx>mp^itive  rates,  and  to  eliminate 
rebates  and.  discriminations.  The  law 
has  done  all  that*  Rates  are  now  level 
and  non-discriminatory.  Rates  are  pul> 
lished,  and  must  be  kepti  The  railroads 
are  not  quarrding  among  themselves. 
They  are  very  far  from  it. 

To^lay's  task  is  to  reconcile  the  rail- 
roads and  the  people.  It  is  a  statesman's 
job.  It  has  to  be  done  from  the  groimd 
up.  There  are  no  codes  and  rules  by 
which  it  may  be  done.  The  man  who 
leads  the  railroads'  cause  to-day  and  to-» 
morrow  must  first  of  all  make  for  himself 
the  methods  by  which  he  will  get  a  hearing. 
Then  he  must  get  the  public  to  come  and 
reason  it  out  with  him,  like  two  good  law- 
yers debating  right  and  wrong.  He  must 
be  cool,  not  disturbed  by  rumors,  abuse, 
misunderstandings,  petty  bickerings,  and 
irresponsible  talk.  He  must  be  quiet  and 
well-balanced,  slow  to  reach  great  con-^ 
elusions,  but  steadfast  when  he  reaches 
them.  Above  all,. he  must  be  honest  and 
straight;  and  all  men  who  meet  him  must 
know  it  when  they  meet  him. 

Unconsciously,  the  railroads  are  pushing 
forward  to  this  task.  Mr.  Daniel  Willard 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio^  He  hardly 
knows  it.  If  he  happens  to  read  this 
article  he  will  probably  be  inclined  to  deny 
it.     Let  us  look  at  the  facts: 

A  year  or  more  ago  there  arose  a  great 
dispute  between- the  engineers  of  the  East- 
em  railroads  and  the  roads.  The  men 
wanted  more  money.  The  roads  did  not 
want  to  pay  it.  They  appointed  a  big 
committee  of  workers,  railroad  men, 
economists,  and  college  professors  and 
arbitrated  the  dispute  back  in  a  circle  to 
the  place  it  started  from.  Then  came 
another  dispute  with  the  conductors  on 
the  same  railroads.  This  time  a  little 
committee  arbitrated  and  did  a  little 
better,  perhaps.    Next  came  the  train-* 


men,  a  great  army  making^imilar  demands. 
This  time,  one  man  was  pushed  for- 
ward from  the  executive  army  to  speak  for 
alli  the'  railroads^  It  was  Mr.  Willard 
of.  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  He  can  talk  to 
trainmen  in  their  own  language.  He  has 
been  everything  from  day  laborer  on  the 
track  to  president.  He  knows  how  a  fire- 
man lives,  because  he  was  a  fireman.  He 
knows  how  it  feels  when  an  engineer's 
pay  won't  go  all  the  way  around,  for  he 
was  an  engineer  out  West  when  hard  times 
came  twenty  years  ago.  Undoubtedly 
Mr.  Willard  is  the  man  to  fix  up  this  big 
labor  trouble  for  the  railroads. 

Later  on,  a  new  plan. was  devised.  In- 
stead t  of  the  badly  balanced  rate  advance 
proposed,  and  beaten,  three  or  four  years- 
ago,  the  railroads  came:  forward  to  ask  for 
a  general  advance  of  5  per  centi  in  freight 
rates.  The  hopes  of  railroad  salvation 
are  pinned  on  that..  If  that  goes  through, 
all  is  saved.  If  it.  does  not,  they  believe 
that  the  fat  is  in  the  fire. 

All  men  recognized  that  the  freight 
rate  advances  of  four  years- ago  were 
beaten  by  the  voice  of  •the  public.  Public 
opinion  damned  a  scheme  that  proposed 
to  lay  the  whole-  burden  of  rate  advance 
upon  a  very  small  part  of  the  freight  that 
is  moved  i  PubKc  opinion  had  to  be 
shown  that  the  proposed  advance  of  5 
per  cent,  is  fair,  is  good  public  business,  is 
necessary,  and  will  not  give  any  great 
amount  of  wealth  to  anybody  who  does  not 
earn  it. 

Quietly,  and  without  any  official  badge 
upon  his  coat,  Mr.  Daniel  Willard  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  again  emerges  from 
the  crowd  of  railroad  heads  and  gets  down 
to  the  business  of  getting  that  5  per  cent, 
rate  increase  before  the  court  of  public 
opinion  and  getting  a  verdict  in  favor  of  it. 
Of  course,  other  men  talk;  but  Mr.  Wil- 
lard is  the  man  who  must  do  the  real  work. 
The  public  has  come  to  know  that  Mr. 
Willard  is  no  magnate,  trying  to  "put 
something  across"  that  will  net  him  a  big 
return  on  a  little  investment  of  money  and 
time  and  labor.  He  is  the  man  who  fits 
the  job.  He  is  the  man  who  looks  fairly 
inside  and  out  and  all  around  a  public 
question  —  the  honest  man  whom,  maybe, 
the  public  may  trust. 
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Therefore,  these  days,  you  may  by 
chance  find  Mr.  Willard  anywhere  b^ 
tween  Washington,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
and  New  York.  He  is  the  busiest  railroad 
man  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  that  keeps  him  busy. 
It  is  the  American  railroad  system,  on 
trial  for  its  life,  with  Daniel  Willard  as 
chief  advocate. 

His  argument  is  extremely  simple.  It 
runs  something  like  this:  "Transporta- 
tion is  a  necessity  of  the  business  life  of 
the  United  States.  Efficient  transporta- 
tion is  one  of  the  biggest  elements  in 
efficient  business.  We  have  furnished 
efficient  transix)rtation.  We  have  been 
able  to  furnish  it  because  we  have  had  a 
certain  margin  of  profit  on  every  ton  of 
freight  we  have  carried  and  on  every  pas- 
senger we  have  carried.  We  cannot  furn- 
ish it  without  that  margin. 

"That  margin  is  in  immediate  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  forces  over  which  we 
have  no  control.  We  cannot  stop  wages 
from  rising  because  they  rise  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  living,  which  is  as  far  beyond 
our  control  as  are  the  movements  of  the 
planets.  We  cannot  help  paying  more  for 
material  and  fuel  than  we  have  paid  be- 
cause they,  too,  are  made  by  higher  powers 
than  our  own.  We  have  to  furnish  many 
additional  and  expensive  comforts,  both  for 
our  own  men  and  for  the  public,  because 
new  laws  demand  it.  Our  taxes  mount  up 
just  as  the  public's  taxes  do.  We  pay 
them,  just  like  the  public.  Our  interest 
rates  climb,  because  all  the  world  wants 
more  revenue  to  meet  the  cost  of  its  living. 
We  pay  that  added  interest,  just  as  the 
merchant  and  the  manufacturer  pays  it  to 
his  bank.  Every  item  of  expense  has 
risen.  We  did  not  make  them  rise.  They 
rose  in  spite  of  us. 

"We  manufacture  transportation  for 
the  shippers  and  travelers  of  America. 
We  sell  it.  Since  it  costs  us  more  to  make 
it  than  it  used  to  cost,  we  ought  to  get 
more  for  it.  We  don't;  we  get  less.  We 
cannot  raise  rates  one  by  one;  and  if  we 
get  together  to  do  it  we  are  immediately 
stopped  by  the  law. 

"  Since  we  cannot  stop  the  expense  from 
rising,  and  cannot,  of  our  own  accord,  raise 
the  price  we  charge  for  service,  we  come  to 


the  proper  authorities  and  ask  the  per- 
mission of  the  shippers  of  the  United 
States  to  raise  the  rates  under  which  we 
do  business  to  a  point  where  the  essential 
margin  of  efficiency  can  be  maintained. 
We  do  not  say  we  are  going  to  raise  rates; 
we  ask  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  i>eople  talk  it  over  with 
us,  look  at  both  sides  of  it  with  us,  and 
give  us  a  fair  answer.  Whatever  the 
people,  through  their  representatives,  say 
is  right  we  shall  do.  If  they  say,  finally, 
that  it  is  right  to  push  many  of  our  rail- 
roads into  bankruptcy,  that  will  be  done. 
When  it  is  done,  we  shall  operate  the  roads 
and  furnish  service  just  as  well  as  we  can; 
but  we  cannot  guarantee  the  quality  of 
the  service,  as  we  can  if  the  living  margin 
is  left  to  us." 

That  is  about  the  way  the  railroads  are 
to-day  asking  for  the  right  to  raise  the 
rates  5  per  cent.  Of  course,  they  back  it 
up  with  masses  of  figures.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  prove  that  the  cost  of  every- 
thing has  risen;  for  there  are  the  vouchers 
to  prove  it.  It  is  easy  enough  to  prove 
that  the  rate  of  pay  for  transportation 
has  gone  down,  for  there  are  the  sworn 
figures  to  show  it. 

Yet  the  argument  is  incomplete;  and 
the  public  is  only  half  disposed  to  hear  it,  * 
let  alone  to  grant  it.  The  j)eople  have 
one  answer,  and  only  one.  It  is  that,  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  said,  most  of  the 
big  railroads  of  to-day  are  paying  the 
biggest  dividends  they  ever  paid.  It  is 
the  sweeping  argument  that  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  all  the  people  on  the  day,  in 
1906,  when  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Union  Pacific  raised  the  dividend  to  10 
per  cent,  and  made  the  Harriman  system 
a  perpetual  cause  of  seeming  offense  to  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  who  think 
about  these  things. 

Of  course,  that  is  not  a  true  argument. 
Mr.  Willard  and  his  fellows  in  the  railroad 
business  are  not  thinking  about  what  will 
happen  so  long  as  tonnage  crowdf  the 
tracks  and  passenger  trains  run  in  sec- 
tions. No  big  railroad  is  going  to  have 
trouble  maintainingits  present  dividends  so 
long  as  it  keeps  on  increasing  its  tonnage 
year  by  year.  What  they  are  thinking 
about  is   the  inevitable  day  when   the 
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volume  of  tonnage  will  shrink  instead 
of  expand.  All  men  know  such  times 
must  come  some  time.  No  man  knows 
how  soon  or  how  late  they  will  come;  but 
every  man  carries  on  his  own  business 
having  in  mind  the  ancient  German  prov- 
erb that  no  tree  ever  grows  quite  to  the 
sky.  What  Mr.  Willard  and  his  people 
are  fighting  for  is  the  right  to  be  ready  for 
contraction  of  trade,  for  shrinking  ton- 
nage, for  dwindling  passenger  traffic. 

This  article  does  not  discuss  the  pros 
and  the  cons  of  the  rate  question.  All  that 
has  been  said  has  been  said  simply  to 
illustrate  what  kind  of  a  job  Mr.  Daniel 
Willard  has  on  his  hands  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  not  a  transportation  job  at 
all.  It  is  an  administrative  job  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  dispute 
between  California  and  the  Nation  over 
the  Japanese  question. 

What  the  upshot  of  it  will  be,  nobody 


seems  to  be  able  to  tell.  If  the  railroads 
get  their  increase  and  if  the  country  goes 
on  producing  big  business  on  a  normal 
scale,  of  course  there  will  be  an  era  of 
prosperity  and  Daniel  Willard  will  prob- 
ably become  a  great  big  figure  in  the  rail- 
road world.  If,  on  the  contrary,  no  in- 
crease is  allowed,  and  still  the  country 
keeps  on  producing  the  tonnage,  the 
railroads  will  continue  fairly  strong  and 
Daniel  Willard  will  continue  to  be  a  pretty 
big  railroad  official  doing  a  pretty  big  job 
on  a  pretty  big  system. 

If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and 
there  is  no  increase  in  the  freight  rates,  and 
the  tonnage  falls,  it  seems  a  fair  assumption 
that  Daniel  Willard,  a  man  of  fifty-two 
or  thereabouts,  may  still  find  opix)rtuni- 
ties  for  greatness.  No  matter  what  hap- 
pens, Daniel  Willard  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  in  the  railroad  world 
for  the  public  to  watch. 


WHAT  I  AM  TRYING  TO  DO 


TO   ESTABLISH   A  NEW  RELATIONSHIP    BETWEEN   THE   COUNTRY    BANKER 

AND  THE    FARMER 

BY 

B.  F.  HARRIS 

(VICB-nLESIDENT  OF  THE  FIRST  MAnONAL  BANK  OF  CHAMFAIONt  ILL.) 


IT  WILL  soon  be  impossible  to  say  of 
the  typical  American  banker  that  he 
has  not  the  sympathetic  friendship  of 
the  people. 
He  is  being  thoroughly  awakened  to 
the  fact  that,  in  allowing  people  to  think 
of  him  as  a  mere  money  changer,  a  mere 
percentage  taker,  he  is  unfair  to  himself 
and  to  everybody  else.  He  is  being  made 
to  realize  that,  after  all,  he  is  among  the 
most  important  men  in  hiscommunity ;  that 
he  ought  to  be  the  bravest  man  in  town,  and 
the  least  afraid  of  criticism.  He  is  being 
taught  that  it  is  all-around  good  business 
for  him  to  come  out  of  his  shell  of  exclusive- 
ness,  and  to  take  interest  in  other  people, 
as  well  as  from  them  —  in  short,  that  the 
surest  way  for  him  to  do  his  job  in  the 
world  is  to  enlist  himself  as  a  militant 
campaigner  in  the  field  of  public  welfare 
and  good  citizenship. 


It  has  been  my  privilege,  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Illinois  Bankers' Associa- 
tion, to  be  a  pioneer  in  the  work  that  has 
resulted  in  a  nation-wide  impetus  to  this 
great  reform  movement,  which  I  believe 
bids  fair  to  have  a  more  wholesome  effect 
upon  this  Nation's  prosperity  than  has 
almost  any  other  movement  on  foot  to-day. 

As  a  banker  with  an  inherited  love  for 
the  soil  and,  therefore,  with  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  always  at  heart,  my  theory 
from  the  beginning  has  been  that  the 
banker's  greatest  opportunity  for  genuine 
service  lay  in  the  direction  of  a  betterment 
of  agricultural  methods,  and  of  a  solution 
of  the  problems  of  rural  life. 

Everybody  ag/ees  that  the  soil  and  the 
man  qb  the  soil  are  the  essential  and  final 
assets  of  the  Nation.  Yet  most  of  us^  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  either  remained 
in  ignorance  of  the  rajwdityv^lih^  which 
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those  assets  have  been  dissipated  during 
the  last  ten  years,  or  have  shown  surpris- 
ingly little  active  concern  about  it.  We 
have  put  forth  great  effort  to  eliminate 
waste  and  to  secure  scientific  manage- 
ment in  little  business  and  in  "big  busi- 
ness," and  have  taken  no  little  pride  in  our 
achievements  in  those  directions.  But 
hitherto  we  have  failed  to  get  together  to 
put  on  its  proper  footing  the  biggest  of 
all  big  business  —  agriculture. 

It  has  long  been  settled  beyond  all 
discussion  that  the  reason  why  relatively 
so  few  farmers  have  won  a  competence 
from  the  soil  and  have  little,  if  any, 
profit  to  show,  besides  that  which  arises 
from  an  increase  in  the  value  of  their 
farms,  is  that  most  of  them  have  been 
going  on  capitalizing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  without  adding  to  its  assets. 

Some  experience  in  farming  on  my  own 
land  in  central  Illinois  demonstrated  to 
me  at  first  hand  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
intelligent  use  of  such  information  about 
better  methods  as  has  long  been  avail- 
able to  every  farmer  who  took  the  pains 
to  get  it  out  of  cold  storage  in  the  agri- 
cultural schools  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween a  bare  living  and  a  net  profit  every 
year,  besides  the  conservation  of  his  one 
big  asset  —  the  soil. 

From  what  I  saw  for  myself  as  a  farmer 
it  became  one  of  my  convictions  as  a  banker 
that  my  good  brothers  everywhere  might 
profitably  do  a  little  less  thinking  and 
talking  about  their  dormant,  unearning 
cash  reserves,  and  a  good  deal  more  about 
the  large,  dormant,  unemployed  soil 
fertility  and  the  possibilities  of  greater 
crop  yields  in  their  communities. 

But  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  prove 
how  such  an  idea  would  work  out  in 
actual  practice  before  advocating  its 
general  adoption  as  a  banking  policy. 
Accordingly,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Champaign,  111.,  decided  to  set  forth  in  a 
series  of  advertisements  what  its  officers 
believed  could  be  accomplished  for  the 
community  if  the  farmers  knew  exactly 
what  they  were  doing  and  why  they  did 
it;  if  they  went  about  their  daily  tasks 
guided  by  definite  purpose;  if  they  made 
some  serious  and  organized  effort  to  become 
masters  of  their  craft. 


The  point  upon  which  we  laid  special 
emphasis  in  this  advertising  campaign 
was  that  the  bank  was  owned  and  managed 
by  farmers;  that,  therefore,  our  interests 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  com- 
munity; and  that  we  believed  we  and  the 
farmers  ought  to  cooperate  to  secure 
better  methods,  better  yields,  and  better 
values  —  the  basis  of  all  future  and  per- 
manent prosperity,  and  the  things  that  are 
required  to  bring  better  roads,  better 
rural  schools,  and  more  farm  life  comforts 
and  conveniences.  One  of  the  early 
bulletins  that  we  issued  said: 

Four  hundred  dollars  an  acre  is  what  this 
bank  is  working  for  in  our  fami  lands.  We  must 
rotate  and  diversify  our  crops  to  increase  the 
fertility,  to  bring  the  yields  that  will  finally 
result  in  $400  land  prices.  We  ought  to  feed 
more  live  stock.  Watch  the  University  Farm 
experiments.  Send  us  your  name  if  you  are 
not  regularly  getting  their  free  bulletins.  See 
our  own  crop  report. 

Another  bulletin  read: 

A  farmer  said,  in  speaking  of  agricultural 
conditions  and  methods  of  improvement,  "I 
never  knew  until  to-day  that  one  dollar  and  a 
half's  worth  of  phosphate,  rightly  applied  to 
the  soil  of  my  farm,  was  the  difference  between 
fifteen  and  fifty  bushels  of  com  an  acre."  In 
this  case,  that  dollar  and  a  half's  worth  of 
phosphate  was  the  price  of  success;  it  made  the 
difference  between  a  meagre  crop  and  an 
abundant  one.  The  knowledge  of  bow  to  use 
it  was  the  thing  that  counted.  It's  the  '^ame 
in  finance. 

Then  there  was  a  succession  of  bulletins, 
every  one  setting  forth  some  simple  prin- 
ciple of  good  farming,  such  as: 

Test  your  seed  com.  Will  it  grow?  Are 
you  sure  you  can  depend  upon  it? 

Don't  scatter  your  oats  broadcast  on  poorly 
prepared  soil,  but  drill  them  in  carefully  with 
clover  seed. 

A  mistake  made  in  seed,  or  farming  methods, 
can't  be  corrected  till  another  year  and  may 
cost  dearly  meanwhile.     Be  careful. 

Plant  clover  and  hold  it  over  a  year.  You 
will  get  greater  returns  from  your  crops  and 
add  to  your  permanent  farm  values. 

Mix  grain  and  stock  farming  together.  You 
will  get  greater  results,  and  increase  your  land 
fertility. 

Perhaps  we  may  not  have  been  taken 
very  seriously  at  first,^^pecially  so  far 
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as  our  boost  for  J400  farm  land  was  con- 
cerned. But  before  long  we  had  the 
farmers  coming  to  the  bank  to  consult 
with  us,  and  the  outcome  of  it  all  was  that 
we  profited  handsomely  on  both  sides. 

Convinced  that  what  could  be  done  in 
one  community  could  be  done  in  every 
community  in  the  state,  if  the  proper 
machinery  could  be  set  at  work,  we  carried 
our  idea  to  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion. No  argument  was  heeded,  of  course, 
to  convince  that  organization  of  the  press- 
ing importance  of  the  problems  we  had 
attacked,  but  there  was  much  debate, 
ethically  and  otherwise,  about  whether  a 
bankers' association  —  or  even  an  individ- 
ual banker  —  should  actively  take  an 
interest  in  such  matters  of  public  welfare, 
an  example  of  that  ancient  practice  of  re- 
fusing to  act  through  fear  of  being  mis- 
understood. However,  the  Association's 
standpat  policies  were  eventually  aban- 
doned, with  the  result  that  it  became  prob- 
ably the  first  great  organization  of  its 
kind  to  proclaim  its  ambition  to  justify 
its  existence  by  making  use  of  its  "  talents" 
in  matters  of  human  interest,  as  well  as  of 
good  citizenship. 

It  began  its  work  by  naming  a  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  —  later  enlarged  to 
include  vocational  education.  One  of  the 
first  tasks  undertaken  by  that  committee 
was  an  investigation  to  find  out  just  how 
many  points  of  contact  there  really  were 
between  the  Association  and  the  farmer. 
When  it  found  that  60  per  cent,  of  the 
bankers  of  the  state  owned  altogether 
two  and  a  half  million  acres  of  farm  land, 
and  were  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  farming  it,  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  proper  agency  had  been 
put  to  work  for  the  mighty  cause  of 
agriculture  in  Illinois. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to 
summarize  what  the  Illinois  Association 
set  its  hand  to  do  from  that  time  on  than 
by  quoting  from  the  committee's  first 
report,  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  write: 

In  all  the  discussion  and  literature  of  the 
great  Conservation  Congress  and  the  conser- 
vation movement,  popularly  understood  as 
covering  forests,  water  powers,  mineral  rights, 
etc.,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  greatest  of  all 
assets,  the  preservation  and  conservation  of 


the  soil  itself,  and  the  millions  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  now  on  or  are  all  too  rapidly  drifting 
away  from  the  farm,  because  so  little  intelligent 
eflFort  has  been  made  to  bring  it  and  them 
into  their  rightful  heritage.     .     .     . 

We  believe  in  a  campaign  of  education  and 
propaganda  along  these  lines;  we  believe  in 
cooperation  by  this  committee  and  this  Asso- 
ciation with  every  other  organization  that  has 
for  its  honest  purpose  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  methods,  agricultural  education, 
good  roads,  and  the  general  betterment  of 
social  and  physical  conditions  of  all  farm  life 
and  work.    .    .    . 

We  feel  that  a  system  of  schools,  supported  at 
public  expense,  can  better  justify  itself  by  the 
further  incorporation  of  agricultural  and  voca- 
tional education  in  its  curriculum,  and  that 
the  country  schools  in  particular  can  be  made 
more  helpful  in  agricultural  education  and  in 
increasing  the  interest  of  our  children  in  the 
greatest  and  most  necessary  of  all  professions  — 
the  profession  of  agriculture.  If  this  com- 
mittee, or  this  great  Association  of  Illinois 
bankers,  can  lend  its  help  to  the  effort  now 
appearing  from  all  sides  and  sources  toward 
bringing  agriculture,  our  farmers,  and  their  sons 
to  the  real  poiition  that  is  theirs,  we  shall  have 
rendered  one  of  the  greatest  services  that  one 
body  of  men  can  render  to  another  or  to  civili- 
zation. 

First  of  all,  we  realized  that,  if  we  were 
to  make  prompt  headway  in  bettering 
agricultural  methods,  in  restoring  and 
maintaining  soil  fertility,  and  in  increasing 
crop  yields  in  this  generation,  we  should 
have  to  do  it  largely  with  our  present 
farmers.  And  we  knew  that  the  best  — 
the  only  really  practical  —  way  to  reach 
the  great  mass  of  farmers  and  to  arouse 
their  ambitions  was  by  the  field  demon- 
stration plan,  the  sending  of  qualified 
demonstrators  right  to  the  farmers  on 
their  farms,  to  work  with  them  and  to 
show  them  on  the  spot  how  to  get  better 
results.  We  had  before  us  the  marvelous 
results  that  had  been  produced  by  seven 
years  of  such  work  in  the  South,  and  we 
took  the  initiative  in  drawing  and  pre- 
senting to  Congress  the  first  bill  providing 
for  such  work  in  the  North  and  West. 
In  February,  191 2,  our  representatives 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  Senate  and  the  House  in 
support  of  the  bill,  thus  presenting  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  a  committee  of  bank- 
ers lobbying  for  f)^^MV®OOg\e 
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Though  "  better  farming  "  has  always 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  slogan 
of  our  campaign,  we  have  remembered 
that  this  phrase  comprehends  a  good  deal 
more  than  merely  getting  the  farmer  to 
apply  business  principles  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  fields.  That  is  important  to  our 
prosperity,  but  more  important  is  an 
educated  citizenship,  which  it  implies. 

The  Country  Life  Commission  reported 
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that  "the  schools  are  held  to  be  largely 
responsible  for  ineffective  farming,  lack  of 
ideals,  and  the  drift  to  town."  I  am 
reminded  of  a  story  in  this  connection. 
The  farmers  of  a  certain  district  in  the 
state  got  the  notion  that  they  wanted  to 
improve  the  breed  of  their  horses.  They 
clubbed  together  and  bought  a  fine 
stallion  for  $3,500  or  $4,000.  Of  course, 
they  had  to  have  a  groom,  so  they  hired 
one  at  a  salary  of  $75  a  month.    A  little 


later  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  teacher's 
position  in  the  district  school  After 
much  grave  discussion,  the  farmers  engaged 
from  a  neighboring  village,  at  a  salary  of 
$30  a  month,  a  young  woman  who  is  said 
to  have  lacked  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
"boil  water  without  burning  it" — and 
the  joke  was  not  on  the  teacher. 

What  we  are  working  for  in  Illinois  is 
legislation  to  encourage,  through  state  aid, 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
vocational  and  prevocational  courses  of 
instruction  and  training  in  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  in  the  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial arts.  And  again,  in  this  con- 
nection, it  was  the  bankers  who  appre- 
ciated and  seized  the  opportunity  to  get 
all  the  important  interests  of  the  state 
together  in  one  conference  to  secure  the 
best  and  the  most  comprehensive  educa- 
tional bill  that  could  be  drawn. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  been  zealously 
preaching  the  gospel  of  cooperative  organi- 
zation among  the  farmers.  Statistics 
gathered  from  all  over  the  world  show 
that,  although  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
the  European  dollar  has  shrunk  to  about 
eighty-three  cents,  our  dollar,  measured 
by  its  purchasing  power  of  necessities,  is 
down  to  about  seventy-one  cents.  Thus 
we  are  handicapped  by  Europe  twelve 
cents  on  the  dollar.  The  only  reasons  we 
can  see  for  this  phenomenon  are  that 
European  farmers  not  only  get  greater 
yields  but  that  they  are  better  organized 
to  sell  their  products,  as  well  as  to  pur- 
chase what  they  require.  We  believe 
that,  though  we  cannot  employ  in  this 
country  all  the  European  methods,  we 
can  profit  by  studying  them,  and  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  handle  the  problem  in  such 
a  way  that  the  farmer  may  make  more 
profits  on  products  that  will  cost  the  con- 
sumer less  than  they  now  cost. 

Finally,  an  essential  part  of  our  creed 
is  that  good  roads  good  in  all  seasons  are 
second  in  importance  only  to  railroads,  and 
that  they  are  even  more  necessary  in  the 
social  life  and  in  the  inter-communication 
of  rural  communities.  We  are  trying  to 
make  the  farmer  see  that  roads  are  an 
index  of  the  character  of  every  community, 
determining  its  importance  and  limiting 
or  aiding  its  advance;  anjl  that  a  country 
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that  isn't  worth  a  good  road  isn't  worth 
what  it  sells  for,  and  soon  won't  be  worth 
living  in. 

To  sum  up,  we  are  working  to  solve  four 
of  our  greatest  state  and  national  prob- 
lems—  to  check  four  of  our  greatest 
sources  of  waste:  an  impoverished  soil, 
impractical  educational  methods,  lack  of 
farm  organization,  and  poor  roads.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  accomplishment  that  has 
thus  far  been  put  to  the  credit  of  the 
Illinois  Bankers'  Association  is  that  it  has 
awakened  other  associations  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities  for  useful- 
ness in  these  directions.  We  have  parti- 
cipated in  conferences  called  by  bankers 
in  various  sections  of  the  country;  and,  at 
our  call,  banker-farmers  from  twenty- 
four  states  met  at  New  Orleans,  where  we 
were  largely  instrumental  in  getting  the 
great  American  Bankers'  Association  to 
appoint  a  permanent  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Financial  Development  and 
Education.  The  movement  is  already 
nation-wide. 

"But,"  someone  will  ask,  "have  you 
not  overlooked  the  most  important  of  all 
the  farmer's  problems  —  his  lack  of  ade- 
quate credit  facilities?"  Not  at  all. 
Indeed,  the  various  aims  of  the  banker- 
farmer  movement,  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  describe  —  particularly  the  aim 
that  contemplates  the  building  up  of  a 
soil  reserve  and  the  adoption  of  business- 
like methods  of  agriculture  —  are  in  the 
final  analysis  the  conditions  precedent  to 
any  change  in  our  system  of  farm  finance. 

This  problem  of  farm  credit  is  precisely 
the  same  as  the  problem  of  credit  in  any 
other  industry,  except  that  the  use  of  such 
farm  credit  as  is  already  available  is  as 
little  known  and  efficiently  employed  as 
is  the  soil.  Honesty  and  good  judgment, 
with  an  industrious  application  of  both, 
are  the  basis  of  good  credit.  The  good 
farmer,  as  the  good  business  man,  with 
these  attributes  of  credit  and  with  a  good 
farm  on  which  to  display  them,  makes 
an  ideal  debtor.  We  believe  the  majority 
of  country  bankers  appreciate  this  fact, 
though  their  appreciation  of  it  does  not 
produce  so  much  business  as  the  fact 
warrants.  We  want  the  country  to  know 
this  and  to  know  also  the  direct  mutual 


and  public  benefit  that  flows  from  an  in- 
crease in  business  between  the  farmer  and 
the  banker.  Official  data  shows  that  the 
farmer  is  getting  as  good  treatment  as  his 
town  neighbor,  but  we  must  do  more  than 
that  if  the  farmer  is  to  begin  improved 
farming  that  shall  be  constructive  alike 
for  agriculture  and  the  Nation. 

We  cannot  afford  to  furnish  money  at 
any  price  for  "soil  robbers,"  "  land  skim- 
mers," and  farm  exploiters.  The  farmers 
do  not  properly  employ  any  large  fraction 
of  their  present  borrowings  in  constructive, 
permanent,  investment  farming.  The 
reason  they  do  not  is  usually  given  some- 
what Hke  this:  "Because  the  loans  that 
are  available  are  for  short  periods,  three 
to  five  years,  and  must  be  paid  long 
before  any  material  returns  can  be  got 
from  the  investment."  The  facts,  how- 
ever, prove  quite  the  contrary.  Every 
agricultural  college  bulletin,  every  farm 
paper,  and  the  practice  of  all  progressive 
farmers  are  daily  demonstrating  that 
almost  all  the  newer  methods  will  pay 
themselves  out  at  a  profit  in  one,  three, 
or  five  years  at  the  most. 

The  American  farmer  has  had  great 
opportunities  to  invest  his  money  more 
profitably  outside  than  by  putting  it  into 
the  funds  of  the  loan  societies,  and  this  has 
helped  to  keep  interest  rates  higher.  And 
the  independent  and  individualistic  tenden- 
cies of  our  people  make  doubtful  the  suc- 
cess of  cooperative  banking  on  any  ex- 
tended scale,  though  it  would,  of  course,  be 
interesting  to  see  it  tried  out  under  proper 
safeguard.  The  result  might  be  beneficial 
in  developing  business  ability  and  vision 
among  the  farmers. 

It  is  timely  to  point  out  that  all  farm 
financing  is  intimately  associated,  or  should 
be,  with  the  greater  problem  of  a  new  cur- 
rency system,  the  most  pressing  of  all  our 
needs.  With  a  modern  banking  and 
currency  system,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection—  indeed,  there  would  be  great 
advantage — in  permitting  national  banks, 
especially  rural  national  banks,  to  invest 
at  least  80  per  cent,  of  all  their  savings  de- 
posits, and  the  bulk  of  their  surplus,  in 
good  mortgages.  The  same  privilege 
might  well  be  extended  to  the  Government's 
system  of  postal  savings  J:^nks.  ,A   sur- 
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plus  of  25  per  cent,  of  its  capital  is  all 
that  is  required  of  a  national  bank,  where- 
as permission  to  invest  its  surplus,  or  ex- 
cess surplus,  in  approved  mortgages 
would  be  a  certain  incentive  for  it  to 
build  up  a  large  reserve.  Such  permission 
would  enable  it  properly  to  accommodate 
nearly  all  desirable  borrowers,  and  the  in- 
creased surplus  would  give  added  strength 
to  the  bank  and  added  security  to  its 
depositors,  and  in  turn  would  increase 
the  limit  of  its  lending  power.  National 
savings  bank  deposits  total  $750,000,000, 
and  surplus  and  undivided  profits  amount 


to  1950,000,000.  Our  suggestion  would, 
therefore,  enable  the  national  banks  to 
take  on  a  billion  or  more  dollars  in  real 
estate  security,  and  still  not  carry  so 
large  a  proportion  as  that  which  the  state 
banks  now  carry. 

The  farmer's  need  of  improved  farm 
financing  is  not  so  great  as  the  whole 
country's  need  of  a  new  currency  and 
credit  system;  and  as  the  farmer's  individ- 
ual requirements  are  comprehended  in  the 
larger  plan  for  the  whole  people,  he  ought 
to  lend  his  influence  to  secure  the  legisla- 
tion needed  for  this  purpose. 


HOW  CANADA  PREVENTS  STRIKES 

ITS  LAW  THAT  HAS  PREVENTED  ALL  BUT  EIGHTEEN  STRIKES  IN  SIX  YEARS  ON  THE 
RAILROADS,  ON  PUBLIC  UTILITIES,  AND  IN  THE  MINES 

BY 

W.  L.  MACKENZIE  KING 

(VCMOIBK  mxmVOL  Of  LABOK  fOK  CANADA  AMD  AVTilDft  OF  THC  CANADIAN  IMDITSTUAL  DISriTTBS  IHVBSnGATION  ACT) 


THERE  is  nothing  revolution- 
ary about  the  so-called 
Canadian  Industrial  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  which  pro- 
vides the  machinery  that  is 
used  in  Canada  to  prevent  strikes  and 
lockouts  and  to  bring  about  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  the  labor  and 
capital  of  transportation  agencies  and  of 
mines  and  of  other  industries  of  public 
service,  as,  for  example,  gas,  electric  light 
and  power  companies,  and  all  other  forms 
of  public  utility  industries.  Not  only  was 
this  Act  of  March,  1907,  a  direct  and  logical 
result  of  conditions  in  Canada  at  that  time, 
and  of  experience  previously  gained  in 
meeting  similar  conditions,  but  it  was  also 
a  direct  and  logical  evolution  from  statutes 
already  on  the  Canadian  books  and 
similar  enactments  which  had  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  tried  out  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. We  were  forced  to  look  conditions 
in  the  face.  We  did  it  and  evolved  an  Act 
to  meet  those  conditions  and  similar  ones 
which  we  felt  might  arise  in  the  future. 

It  might  assist  in  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  main  provisions  of  the  Act  and 


the  ends  it  seeks  to  serve,  were  1  to  tell 
something  of  the  conditions  that  brought 
it  into  being,  so  that  an  American  reader 
may  understand  those  conditions  and 
decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  paralleled  in  the  past  or  are 
likely  to  be  duplicated  in  the  future  on  the 
American  side  of  the  international  fron- 
tier. 1  do  not  say  that  the  Canadian  Act 
will  solve  even  this  one  aspect  of  the  labor 
problem.  I  do  not  presume  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  a  good  Act  to  adopt  in  the 
United  States.  I  shall  endeavor  simply  to 
give  a  correct  idea  of  its  principles  and  of 
its  operation  in  my  own  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1906  the  coal  mines  of 
the  province  of  Alberta  ceased  operations 
in  consequence  of  a  strike.  The  strike 
ran  on  all  through  the  summer  and  late 
into  the  fall.  But  few  of  the  people  in 
the  vast  territory  lying  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  realized, 
what  became  so  painfully  obvious  later, 
that  the  effect  of  the  strike  was  not  a  local 
matter  at  all,  but  that  it  cut  off  the  supply 
of  one  of  the  most  vital  necessities  of  life 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  whole  of 
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that  great  region.  It  was  not  until  the 
cold  of  autumn  foretold  the  approach  of 
winter  that  the  people  of  that  country 
came  suddenly  to  realize  that  they  were 
soon  to  be  face  to  face  with  a  Canadian 
winter  with  practically  no  supply  of  fuel 
on  hand  or  obtainable.  To  show  the 
condition  as  it  developed,  I  quote  herewith 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Honorable 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  then  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  by  one  of  the  settlers  in  Sas- 
katchewan. In  graphic  relief,  the  situa- 
tion as  it  existed  over  miles  and  miles  of 
sparsely  settled  prairie  is  depicted  in  this 
letter,  and  it  is  deserving  of  record  for  this, 
if  for  no  other  reason.  But  more  than 
that,  as  the  assertion  by  a  free  man  of  his 
rights  and  of  the  obligations  which  as  a 
freeman  he  has  the  right  to  expect  from  the 
State  it  is,  I  think,  an  historic  document. 

Dear  Sir  Wilfrid: 

The  hamlet  of  Bladworth  is  the  supplying 
point  for  settlers  in  approximately  la  townships 
surrounding. 

These  townships  have  approximatdy  50 
settlers,  each  settled  therein.  The  country  is 
open  rolling  prairie,  devoid  of  trees.  The  set- 
tlers depend  for  fuel  on  wood  or  coal  obtained 
at  the  nearest  railway  station  —  Bladworth. 
The  local  dealers  secure  their  wood  from  the 
Prince  Albert  country,  and  their  coal  from  the 
Gait  mines,  Lethbridge.  No  coal  has  been 
obtained  from  this  latter  source  since  April  1st. 
One  car  was  obtained  from  Banff  in  September 
last,  since  which  no  coal  has  been  received  here. 
Ten  cars  are  under  orders  from  Lethbridge  and 
none  delivered.  One  car  is  ordered  from  Este- 
van  and  promised  by  the  mine  operator  for 
December  17th  next. 

Wood  has  been  ordered  from  the  Cowan 
Company,  Prince  Albert,  and  their  answer  is: 

"We  have  neither  slabs,  edgings,  nor  cuttings, 
and  though  we  have  inquired  we  are  unable  to 
buy  any  cord  wood  as  there  is  none  in  the  city." 

Settlers  have  been  burning  lumber  at  $30 
a  thousand,  willow  bramble,  twisted  hay,  and 
grain.    These  sources  are  well  nigh  exhausted. 

Dr.  J.  Fyfe  reports  from  observation  that  no 
fuel  is  in  the  settlers'  hands,  and  that  suffering 
and  perhaps  death  will  ensue  therefrom.  All 
public  schools  are  closed  for  want  of  fuel.  The 
Saskatchewan  Hotel,  a  30-roomed  h6use,  has 
but  one  fire. 

A  blizzard  has  been  blowing  on  November 
15th,  i6th,  and  17th,  with  zero  weather.  I 
leave  you,  sir,  to  imagine  what  the  condition  of 


your  fellow  subjects  is  in  the  electoral  division 
of  Batoche  —  a  name  not  unknown  m  history. 
1  his  condition  is  not  local  but  general. 

We  are  informed  that  those  persons  operating 
the  mines  of  the  people  are  disputing  over  their 
rights,  regardless  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
live.  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  you,  sir, 
put  an  end  to  a  dispute  that  is  intolerable  and 
the  maintenance  of  which  endangers  the  life 
and  happiness  (inalienable  rights  of  all  free 
people)  of  all  settlers. 

I  ask  you,  sir,  on  behalf  of  a  suffering  people 
that  by  the  powers  vested  in  you  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  be  exercised. 

I  can  assure  you,  sir,  without  exaggeration 
that  this  matter  is  one  of  life  and  death  to  the 
settlers  here,  one  requiring  immediate  action. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

William  L.  Ramsay. 
Chairman  of  Committee 
Local  Improvement  District  of  Ramsay, 
Saskatchewan,  Nov.  19th,  1906. 

This  letter  was  but  one  of  many  similar 
communications  received. 

1  was,  at  the  time,  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  Canada, 
and  while  in  this  office  had  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  intervene  in  industrial 
disputes  that  directly  affected  the  public 
welfare.  Following  precedent,  I  went  to 
Lethbridge  on  this  occasion  and  there 
encountered  two  difficulties  which  are 
almost  always  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
prolongation  of  industrial  disputes.  It 
was,  in  the  first  place,  all  but  impossible 
to  get  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  meet 
together,  and  in  the  second  place,  when 
at  last  they  were  brought  together,  it 
was  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  points  in  dispute. 

The  question  at  issue  at  the  beginning 
of  this  srike  had  almost  ceased  to  be  the 
real  issue  at  the  time  I  reached  Lethbridge. 
Instead,  there  had  grown  up  innumerable 
petty  disputes,  many  of  them  wholly 
personal,  and  the  constant  bickerings 
over  these  matters  had  created  so  much 
bitterness,  prejudice,  and  hatred,  that  the 
parties  to  the  conflict  seemed  hopelessly 
antagonistic.  Studied  at  closer  range,  it 
seemed  a  wholly  unnecessary  waste  of 
capital,  labor,  and  resources,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  criminal  injustice  to  the 
public  dependent  upon  the  mines  for  their 
sources  of  heat  and  power.  1 
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After  the  strike  was  at  last  terminated, 
and  after  the  necessities  of  the  people  in 
the  Western  provinces  had  been  met,  I 
returned  to  Ottawa  and  made  a  report  to 
Parliament,  in  which  1  emphasized  the 
advisability  of  devising  means  whereby 
(in  disputes  likely  seriously  to  prejudice 
the  public  welfare)  the  contending  parties 
should  be  made  to  meet  together  and  the 
facts  made  a  matter  of  public  record,  where 
this  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  a 
lockout  or  strike,  or  to  give  to  the  public 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  cause  in 
the  event  of  either  taking  place. 

It  was  in  the  belief  that  these  means, 
could  they  be  found,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  maintaining  industrial  peace,  and 
that  it  was  the  obvious  duty  of  the  State 
to  seek  these  means,  that  I  wrote  the  re- 
port from  which  the  three  following  para- 
graphs are  taken: 

When  it  is  remembered  that  organized  Society 
alone  makes  possible  the  operation  of  mines  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  the  work 
of  production,  a  recognition  of  the  obligations 
due  Society  by  the  parties  is  something  which 
the  State  is  justified  in  compelling  if  the  parties 
themselves  are  unwilling  to  concede  it.  In  any 
civilized  community  private  rights  should  cease 
when  they  become  public  wrongs.  Clearly, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  rights  of  parties  to  a 
dispute  to  justify  the  inhabitants  of  a  province 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  a  fuel  famine 
amid  winter  conditions  so  long  as  there  is  coal 
in  the  ground  and  men  and  capital  at  hand  to 
mine  it.  Either  the  disputants  must  be  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  differences  which  they  are 
unable  to  settle  amicably  to  the  arbitrament  of 
such  authority  as  the  State  may  determine 
most  expedient,  or  make  way  for  others  who 
are  prepared  to  do  so. 

Inasmuch  as  coal  is  in  this  country  one  of  the 
foremost  necessaries,  on  which  not  only  a  great 
part  of  the  manufacturing  and  transportation 
industries,  but  also,  as  the  recent  experience 
has  shown,  much  of  happiness  and  life  itself 
depend,  it  would  appear  that  if  legislation  can 
be  devised,  which,  without  encroaching  upon 
the  recognized  rights  of  employers  and  employ- 
ees, will  at  the  same  time  protect  the  public, 
the  State  would  be  justified  in  enacting  any 
measure  which  will  make  the  strike  or  lockout 
in  a  coal  mine  a  thing  of  the  past.  Such  an 
end,  it  would  appear,  might  be  achieved,  at  least 
in  part,  were  provision  made  whereby,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Railway  Labor  Disputes  Act,  all 


questions  in  dispute  might  be  referred  to  a 
board  empowered  to  conduct  an  investigation 
under  oath,  with  the  additional  feature,  per- 
haps, that  such  reference  should  not  be  optional 
but  obligatory,  and  pending  the  investigation 
and  until  the  board  has  issued  its  finding  the 
parties  be  restrained,  on  pain  of  penalty,  from 
declaring  a  lockout  or  strike. 

In  view  of  past  experience  and  the  present 
situation  I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  attention  of  Parliament  be,  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible,  invited  to  a  con- 
sideration of  some  such  or  other  measure  with 
a  view  of  preventing  a  possible  recurrence  of 
an  experience  such  as  this  country  has  been 
forced  to  witness  during  the  past  month,  and  of  | 
promoting  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  people 
the  cause  of  industrial  peace. 

The  expyerience  of  that  year  was  suf- 
ficient to  ensure  a  sympathetic  hearing 
from  Parliament.  Having  been  requested 
by  the  Prime  Minister  to  draft  my  recom- 
mendations in  the  form  of  a  bill,  I  did  so, 
making  abundant  use  in  some  of  the  sec- 
tions of  existing  legislation  in  CanadaTand 
other  countries,  and  supplementing  these  I 
by  such  additional  provisions  as  exper- 
ience seemed  to  indicate  would  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  Department  of  Labor  was  not,  at 
that  date,  as  it  now  is,  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  Canada,  but 
the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Labor  was 
held  by  the  Postmaster  General.  The 
Honorable  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  M.  P., 
was  Postmaster  General  and  Minister  of 
Labor,  and  on  December  17th,  almost 
within  a  month  of  the  date  of  Mr.  Ram- 
say's letter  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  quoted 
above,  Mr.  Lemieux  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment the  bill  embodying  the  principles 
and  provisions  I  have  outlined.  It  passed 
rapidly,  practically  without  amendment, 
through  the  House  of  Commons  and  Senate 
and  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  March 
22d,  becoming  law  from  that  time. 

As  indicated,  the  bill  had  its  genesis  in 
the  coal  mine  strike,  and  strong  arguments 
in  favor  of  it  were  based  upon  the  situation 
created  and  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
winter  of  1906.  But  the  bill  itself  was 
made  broad  enough  to  include  not  coal 
mines  only,  but  all  other  enterprises 
which  enter  into  the  services  of  the  public 
The  underlying  idea  of  it  is  that  any  cor- 
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poration,  firm,  or  individual,  doing  busi- 
ness in  what  has  come  to  be  a  necessity  of 
life  or  essential  to  the  public  welfare, 
must  not  allow  that  industry  to  be  para- 
lyzed and  its  function  rendered  useless 
through  any  dispute  without  first  having 
made  every  reasonable  effort  to  settle  the 
dispute,  and,  at  any  rate,  made  the  cause 
of  the  dispute  a  public  record. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  very  simple. 
Whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  is  threatened 
in  any  one  of  these  industries,  the  parties, 
if  unable  to  adjust  their  differences  ami- 
cably, must  refer  them  to  a  board  for 
settlement  before  such  a  strike  or  lockout 
can  legally  take  place.  If  the  men  are 
going  to  strike,  they  must  serve  a  notice 
on  the  Government  that  unless  a  board  is 
appointed  a  strike  will  take  place.  If  the 
management  proposes  a  lockout,  it  must 
serve  a  similar  notice  on  the  Government. 
The  notice  will  say  that  all  possible  means 
of  arriving  at  a  settlement  have  been 
exhausted  and  pray  the  Government  to 
appoint  a  board  of  investigation.  The 
notice  served  on  the  Government  must 
contain  a  statement  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  parties  and  a  copy  of  that 
statement  must  also  go  to  the  other  party 
to  the  dispute. 

When  such  a  notice  has  been  served,  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act,  the 
Minister  of  Labor  calls  on  each  of  the 
parties  to  name  a  member  of  the  board. 
These  two  members  have  the  opportunity 
to  name  a  third  member  who  shall  be  the 
chairman.  If  they  are  unable  to  agree 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Minister  of 
Labor  himself  appoints  a  chairman.  If 
either  party  fails  to  name  a  member  of  the 
board,  the  Minister  of  Labor  appoints 
some  one  to  serve  on  the  board  as  the 
representative  of  the  party  defaulting  in 
making  an  appointment. 

The  board  has  all  the  powers  of  a  court 
of  record.  It  may  compel  the  production 
of  documents;  it  may  subpoena  witnesses; 
it  may  take  evidence  under  oath;  but  its 
duty  is  primarily  that  of  a  conciliation 
board  and  a  board  of  inquiry  and  only 
secondarily  that  of  a  court. 

After  meeting,  if  a  settlement  can  be 
effected,  the  board  simply  reports  to  the 
Government  the  settlement  of  the  dif- 


ference. If  no  settlement  is  effected,  the 
board  publishes  a  report  of  the  dispute. 
This  is  given  to  the  press  and  public  and 
sent  broadcast  throughout  the  land.  It 
sets  out  the  board's  opinion  of  the  real 
trouble,  and  what,  in  its  opinion,  ought  to 
be  done  to  prevent  a  strike  or  a  lockout. 

There  the  function  of  the  Government 
ends.  There  is  no  compulsion  on  either 
party  to  accept  the  finding  of  the  board. 
There  is  no  restraint  on  the  parties.'  Once 
they  have  had  this  inquiry,  they  may  do 
just  as  they  please  about  the  strike  or 
lockout.  It  has  so  often  been  thought  by 
persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  its  pro- 
visions that  this  Act  is  in  a  sense  an  act 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  that  I  am  glad 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  compulsion 
placed  upon  either  labor  or  capital  as  a 
result  of  an  investigation  conducted  under 
its  provisions. 

When  I  say  there  is  no  compulsion  I 
mean,  of  course,  no  legal  compulsion. 
There  is  the  restraint  which  the  law  im- 
poses of  delaying  an  interruption  to  in- 
dustry before  and  pending  inquiry,  and 
there  is,  once  an  investigation  has  taken 
place,  the  restraining  influence  of  public 
opinion  intelligently  formed.  If,  after 
investigation,  any  company,  or  any  group 
of  labor,  operating  a  public  utility  of  any 
sort,  cares  to  tie  up  that  public  utility  so 
that  the  public  have  not  full  and  complete 
use  of  it,  the  public  at  least  knows  what 
the  causes  of  the  disputes  are,  and  also 
has  an  opinion  concerning  what  seems  to 
be  the  right  and  the  fair  thing  to  do  under 
the  circumstances.  This  restraining  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion  we  have  found  in 
Canada  a  very  powerful  aid  to  industrial 
peace;  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  a  most 
powerful  element  in  settling  all  conflicts 
between  capital  and  labor. 

This  original  Act  of  1907  has  been 
slightly  amended  since  its  introduction. 
As  Minister  of  Labor,  I  introduced  in  1910 
an  amendment  to  compel  a  thirty  days' 
notice  to  be  given  by  either  company  or 
men,  where  any  change  of  wages  or  of 
hours  of  labor  is  proposed.  The  change,  if 
objected  to,  cannot  go  into  effect  till  an 
inquiry  has  taken  place.  This  clause 
gives  the  men  opportunity,  in  case  the 
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company  announces  a  reduction  in  wages, 
to  appeal  to  the  Government,  and  also 
gives  the  companies  a  similar  opportunity, 
if  the  men  demand  increases  in  wages  or 
changes  in  the  hours  of  labor.  This  is 
the  most  important  amendment  that  has 
been  made  to  the  Act.  It  was  made  at 
the  request  of  representatives  of  labor. 
It  places  the  burden  of  showing  cause  for 
a  change  in  conditions,  if  exception  be 
taken,  upon  the  party  that  proposed  the 
change.  Another  amendment,  made  at 
the  same  time,  concedes  to  union  officials, 
where  a  union  is  recognized  by  a  com- 
pany, certain  privileges  in  the  manner  in 
which  applications  for  the  boards  are 
made  to  the  Government. 

This  legislation  is  very  simple.  It  is 
well  understood  not  only  by  labor  and 
capital,  but  by  the  general  public.  It  has 
fed  the  people  to  take  a  closer  interest  in, 
and  to  follow  much  more  in  detail,  the 
disputes  that  arise  in  Canada.  The  Act 
has  practically  made  the  people  of  Canada 
a  party  to  every  dispute  in  industries  that 
supply  public  necessities. 

This  Act  has  now  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  more  than  six  years.  A  complete 
record  of  its  operation  from  the  end  of 
March,  1907,  to  the  end  of  March,  1913, 
shows  that  during  that  time  there  have 
been,  altogether,  145  applications  for 
boards.  Of  these,  40  have  had  to  do  with 
toal  mining,  11  with  metal  mining;  61 
with  railroads;  13  with  street  railways; 
;  with  shipping;  2  with  commercial  tele- 
graphers; 2  with  telephone  workers;  4  with 
civic  laborers;  and  5  with  industries 
other  than  mines  or  public  utilities,  such 
as  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  which  may 
come  under  its  provisions  if  the  parties 
acquiesce. 

Of  the  145  applications  for  boards  re- 
ceived during  six  years,  strikes  were  averted 
or  ended  in  all  cases  save  18;  that  is  to  say, 
in  all  cases,  save,  on  an  average,  three  in 
every  year.  There  have  been  isolated 
cases  where  men  have  struck  without  know- 
ing that  the  Act  was  on  the  books,  but  in 
these  cases  the  differences  have  been 
settled  under  the  law  almost  immediately 
after  its  provisions  became  known. 

Of  these  145  cases,  18  were  settled 
after  application  had  been  made  for  a 


board,  but  before  a  board  was  actually 
appointed.  This  is  an  evidence  of  the 
restraining  effect  of  such  an  Act.  In  these 
cases,  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  realized  that  they  did  not 
have  a  good  enough  case  to  take  before  a 
board,  and  were  prepared,  therefore,  to 
make  a  settlement  without  further  investi- 
gation. For  the  same  reason,  the  actual 
effect  of  this  law  is  probably  very  much 
wider  than  the  figures  seem  to  indicate.  1 
know  from  personal  knowledge  of  cases  in 
which,  under  former  conditions,  strikes  or 
lockouts  would  have  taken  place,  but 
which,  because  of  the  fear  of  publicity 
through  investigation,  have  been  settled 
and  smoothed  away  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  men  and  the  companies  without 
even  an  application  for  a  board.  It  is 
impossible,  of  course,  to  assume,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  how  many  disputes 
have  thus  been  privately  settled,  which  in 
other  years  might  have  become  serious. 
Small  disputes,  which  are  perfectly  easy 
to  settle  in  the  first  place,  if  not  dealt  with 
in  time,  often  grow  into  tremendous 
battles  between  capital  and  labor,  where 
there  is  no  compelling  force  or  power  to 
bring  the  parties  to  a  dispute  together  in 
amicable  conference. 

To  go  back  to  the  records,  during  the  six 
years  following  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, in  127  cases  boards  actually  held  in- 
quiries and  reported  upon  their  work.  I 
will  outline  very  briefly  some  of  the  details 
of  the  settlements  that  were  effected.  In 
considering  its  application  to  steam  rail- 
roads the  scope  of  the  law  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  It  applies  not  merely  to  the  classes 
of  labor  comprising  the  operating  crews  of 
railroads,  as  is  true  of  the  Erdman  Act  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  embraces  all 
classes  of  persons  employed  by  railroads: 
roundhouse  employees,  car  builders  and 
repairers,  clerks,  freight  handlers,  and 
so  forth.  Limiting  the  application  of  the 
Act  to  cases  where  only  the  operating 
crews  of  railroads  have  been  concerned,  the 
record  shows  that  only  one  strike  occasion- 
ing any  serious  interruption  to  transporta- 
tion has  occurred  on  the  railroads  of 
Canada  since  the  Act  was  placed  on  the^ 
statute  books.  That  was  the  Grand' 
Trunk  strike  of   1910,  3S(hich  took  place 
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after  there  had  been  an  investigation  by  a 
board.  It  lasted  about  two  weeks  and 
was  finally  settled  very  much  on  the  basis 
recommended  by  the  board.  There  have 
been,  in  all,  five  other  strikes  of  employees 
of  railroads,  but  none  of  these  has  per- 
ceptibly affected  the  public  welfare. 

In  the  street  railway  field  we  used  to 
have  strikes  in  Canada  every  year.  They 
were  among  the  worst  strikes  we  have  had 
in  the  country,  by  which  I  mean  that  they 
inconvenienced  the  public  more  than  other 
strikes,  that  they  not  infrequently  led  to 
the  destruction  of  a  great  deal  of  property, 
and  that  they  occasionally  resulted  in  the 
inflicting  of  permanent  injury  and,  in  one 
or  two  cases,  loss  of  life  itself.  Since  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  for  this  period  of  six 
years  we  had  only  one  strike  on  all  the 
street  railway  systems  of  Canada.  That 
was  a  strike  that  took  place  in  Winnipeg 
after  a  board  had  made  an  investigation 
and  that  lasted  only  for  a  few  days  and 
was  then  settled  on  the  basis  of  an  award 
made  by  the  board. 

Formerly  our  steamship  companies  were 
tied  up  in  the  seaports  almost  every 
spring  as  the  result  of  industrial  disputes. 
Since  the  Act  went  into  effect  we  have 
had  little  or  no  stoppage  in  transporta- 
tion either  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  or  ocean  ports,  due  to  lock- 
outs or  strikes. 

We  used  to  be  troubled,  also,  with  strikes 
of  telegraphers  and  telephone  operators. 
Since  this  Act  was  passed  we  have  suffered 
no  interruption  of  these  important  agen- 
cies of  communication. 

I  have  touched  here  on  the  main  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  the  transportation 
and  communication  systems  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  obvious  from  the  records  that 
in  Canada,with  the  exceptions  named,  we 
have  had  for  six  years  what  might  be  called 
an  all  but  complete  immunity  from  indus- 
trial strife  on  the  agencies  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  in  the  Dominion. 
In  mines,  the  record  has  not  been  quite  so 
good,  though  there,  also,  it  has  been  very 
favorable. 

If  the  Act  had  done  nothing  more  than 
perceptibly  to  minimize  the  yearly  aver- 
age of  industrial  disputes  it  would  be  de- 
serving of  being  classed  not  only  as  a 


successful  piece  of  legislation  but  as  a  law 
that  had  conferred  upon  the  people  of  the 
whole  Dominion  a  security  in  industrial 
affairs  hitherto  unknown.  But  it  has  donO^ 
more  than  this;  it  has  maintained  indus- 
trial peace  to  a  degree  the  money  value  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate^^ 

If  one  asks  whether  this  system  of  com- 
pulsory investigation,  which  we  have  made 
a  law,  does  not  work  hardship  upgn  either 
capital  or  labor,  or  perhaps  u(>on  both,  the 
only  reply  that  need  be  made  is  that 
leaders  of  both  industry  and  of  labor  have 
over  and  over  again  endorsed  the  Act  as 
sound,  fair,  and  equitable.  The  managers 
of  the  companies  are  almost  unanimous 
in  the  approval  which  they  give  to  its 
provisions.  Some  labor  officials  have 
opposed  its  provisions,  but  such  labor 
leaders  as  Mr.  Calvin  Lawrence,  the  legis- 
lative representative  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Dowley,  the  legislative  representative  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men;  Mr.  John  Maloney,  the  legislative 
representative  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen;  and  Mr.  D.  Campbell, 
of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers, 
have  endorsed  the  Act  strongly.  Mr. 
A.  B.  Lowe,  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  in  1910,  "My  opinion  of 
the  Act  itself  has  never  changed — that  it  is 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  (to  my  knowledge)  in  the 
interests  of  industrial  peace."  That  it  has 
met  with  the  approval,  and  surpassed  the 
expectatiojis,  of  the  general  public,  is 
beyond  all  question. 

Nor  is  the  success  which  has  attended 
this  legislation  and  its  general  acceptance 
a  matter  of  wonder  when  one  considers 
a  few  fundamental  truths  on  which  it  is 
based  and  which  it  helps  to  exemplify. 
One  is  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  all  legis- 
lation, men  are  more  imf)ortant  than 
measures.  The  Canadian  Act,  by  accord- 
ing to  each  of  the  parties  its  own  represen- 
tatives on  boards  of  inquiry,  and  permit- 
ting them  to  appear  in  person  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  conciliation  and  investigation, 
ensures  a  degree  of  sympathy  with  the 
Act  and  ail  that  takes  pla^  under  it  which 
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would  not  be  possible  in  the  case  of  a  stat- 
ute more  mechanically  administered. 

Another  truth  is  mat  in  evoking  confi- 
dence, personality  is  a  more  pK)tent  ele- 
ment than  policy.  The  Canadian  Act  is  not 
dependent  upon  precedent;  in  the  carrying 
out  of  its  provisibns,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
permits  a  range  of  the  whole  Dominion  in 
the  selection  of  the  persons  best  qualified 
to  deal  with  a  particular  situation. 

Furthermore,  publicity  as  a  means  of 
preventing  and  redressing  wrong  is  often 
more  effective  than  penalty.  It  is  a  fact 
of  human  nature  that  however  mean  and 
contemptible  men  may  be  as  individuals, 
collectively  and  in  the  light  of  day  they 
hesitate  to  have  their  actions  so  appear. 
The  Canadian  Act,  by  ensuring  the  widest 
publicity,  prevents  the  mean  man  from 
profiting  because  of  his  meanness. 


Lastly,  as  Edmund  Burke  has  said, 
"Justice  is  the  common  concern  of  man- 
kind." The  Canadian  Act,  by  recogniz- 
ing the  public  as  a  party  immediately 
concerned  in  the  prevention  of  industrial 
wrongs,  helps  to  ensure  that  measure  of 
justice  in  the  investigation  of  industrial 
differences  which  makes  the  verdict  of 
public  opinion,  or  the  fear  of  it,  all-powerful 
as  an  element  in  the  maintenance  of 
industrial  peace. 

The  Canadian  statute  may  have  its 
shortcomings  and  limitations,  but  being 
in  its  essentials  an  instrument  calculated 
to  ensure  fair  play  between  employer  and 
employed  in  situations  in  which  the  public 
is  immediately  and  immeasurably  affected, 
it  bids  fair  to  become  more  and  more,  as 
time  goes  on,  a  not  less  welcome  than  eflfici- 
ent  means  of  maintaining  industrial  peace. 


A  WOMAN  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

MISS  GERTRUDE  BEEKS 

WHOSE   SUCCESS   IN    BETTERING  WORKING  AND   LIVING  CONDITIONS  AT  PANAMA, 

IN    STORES    AND    FACTORIES,    AND    AMONG  MANY    OTHER   LARGE    BODIES 

OF  MEN   AND  WOMEN   IN   INDUSTRY  PLACES  HER  AMONG    THE 

FOREMOST   "welfare"   WORKERS  OF  THE    WORLD 

BY 

SARAH  COMSTOCK 


THERE  may  be  several  ways  of 
accounting  for  Miss  Gertrude 
Brecken ridge  Beeks,  and  she 
is  worth  accounting  for. 
She  was  sent  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  War  Taft  to 
Panama  in  1907,  to  make  investigation 
and  give  expert  advice  upon  the  social 
life,  food,  and  housing  of  American  em- 
ployees there.  In  1913,  she  was  chosen 
by  the  New  York  University's  School  of 
Commerce  to  organize  and  head  the  first 
systematic  course  in  welfare  work  ever 
given  in  the  history  of  education.  These 
are  two  specific  items  in  her  career.  In 
general,  she  is  acknowledged  as  probably 
the  foremost  welfare  worker  in  America 
to-day,  having  organized  and  developed 
the  Employers'  Welfare  Department  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  of  which 


she  is  nominally  secretary  and  actually 
the  very  pulse. 

During  her  presidency  of  the  National 
Association  of  Business  Women,  Miss 
Beeks  found  that  Chicago  offered  no  suit- 
able lunchroom  for  business  women  of  a 
fairly  prosperous  class.  She  thought  the 
matter  over,  then  proceeded  to  bring  to- 
gether three  elements,  namely,  a  few  people 
who  could  furnish  financial  backing  for 
the  start;  a  set  of  pleasing  Dutch-blue 
dishes;  and  some  excellently  broiled  chops. 
The  enterprise  was  launched,  was  patron- 
ized, and  it  paid.  What  it  taught  her  of 
the  needs  of  the  worker  and  of  economic 
management  was  the  basis  of  all  she  has 
done  since. 

At  that  time  welfare  work  was  new, 
and  its  advocates  were  without  a  definite 
idea  of  where  it  would^lead.    Jn  a  few 
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factories  scattered  over  the  country  em- 
ployers had  made  small,  well-meaning 
attempts  to  better  the  conditions  of  their 
employees.    There  was  no  system. 

Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  was  one 
of  these  employers,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  right  person,  given  absolute 
charge  of  the  matter,  could  handle  this 
"bettering"  work  far  more  successfully 
than  he  and  his  various  superintendents, 
with  their  minds  on  other  matters,  could 
handle  it.  He  said  to  Miss  Beeks,  "See 
what  you  can  do' to  make  the  three  hundred 
girls  and  five  thousand  men  who  work 
for  us  like  to  work  for  us."  She  didn't 
get  her  breath  back  for  a  few  seconds. 
Then,  "  I'll  begin  on  the  girls,"  she  said. 

The  great  harvesting  machine  company 
was  installing  a  twine  mill  on  its  premises 
and  here  the  girls  worked,  making  the 
twine  used  in  binders.  "She's  a  mission- 
ary," they  whispered,as  she  walked  through 
the  mill.  She  was  not  one  of  them,  they 
did  not  know  her  purpose,  and  they  did 
not  want  her. 

But  she  continued,  making  close  ob- 
servations and  laying  her  plans  quietly. 
She  saw  strange  Lithuanian  sausages, 
slabs  of  dark  Slovak  bread,  and  uncouth 
Polack  pickles  emerging  every  noon  from 
lunch-baskets.  The  first  thing  ithese 
girls  needed  was  a  hot,  wholesome  lunch. 
But  Miss  Beeks  realized  that  the  mere 
announcement  of  the  opening  of  a  lunch- 
room would  meet  with  no  response  from 
girls  not  at  all  interested  in  their  own 
welfare  as  the  trained  mind  sees  it. 

Therefore  she  tried  another  way.  She 
announced  a  dinner  and  entertainment 
to  be  given  the  next  Saturday  night. 

All  the  girls  came.  They  found  a  long 
room  substantially  furnished  with  good 
tables,  chairs,  and  dishes.  At  the  end  of 
the  room  was  a  piano.  The  girls  did  not 
know  that  Miss  Beeks  had  been  racking 
her  brain  to  spread  the  $1,500  that  had 
been  allowed  her  over  all  the  needs  of 
equipment,  and  that  when  only  $50  was 
left  she  had  tramped  over  Chicago  to  find 
a  second-hand  piano  that  could  be  bought 
for  that  sum  —  for  then,  as  now,  dancing 
as  a  recreation  for  the  worker  was  one  of 
the  first  articles  in  her  creed.    There  was 


a  dance  that  very  night,  after  an  excellent 
dinner,  music,  and  a  sleight-of-hand  per- 
formance. It  was  altogether  the  best 
time  these  girls  had  ever  had.  At  the 
end,  when  they  were  in  a  mood  to  receive 
it,  came  the  announcement  that  lunch 
would  be  served  in  that  room  every  work- 
day thereafter  —  and  at  such  prices  that 
everybody  could  afford  it. 

If  anything  was  left  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  hot  soups,  good  stews,  baked 
apples,  and  well-made  gingerbread,  that 
fihy-dollar  piano  did  it  The  girls  took 
to  saving  ten  minutes  after  lunch  for  the 
dance.  They  discovered  that  the  nourish- 
ing meal  and  brisk  exercise  put  them  in 
condition  for  the  afternoon  work.  The 
lunch  room  was  a  success.  Those  in 
charge  also  made  a  discovery:  Efficiency 
was  being  increased.  At  this  point  Miss 
Beeks  screwed  her  courage  to  the  point 
of  tackling  the  five  thousand  men. 

She  was  the  first  woman  who  had  ever 
entered  that  vast  ^op,  and  the  men 
resented  her  even  more  than  the  girls  had. 
She  tried  in  vain  for  awhile  to  reach  these 
murky,  child-like  natures.  It  was  a  queer 
little  incident  that  turned  the  tide.  She 
overheard,  in  the  midst  of  foreign  gabble, 
a  remark  that  her  rose  was  pretty.  In- 
stantly she  took  it  from  her  buttonhole 
and  handed  it  to  the  man.  The  human 
note  was  struck.  She  had  their  friendship, 
which  is  the  first  essential  in  welfare  work. 

"They're  a  grimy,  lot.  1  wonder  if 
they  like  to  be  grimy,"  she  observed  to  a 
foreman. 

"Oh,  that's  natural  to  them,"  he  re- 
sponded. 

Miss  Beeks  still  wondered.  To  find 
out,  she  installed  a  row  of  deep  white 
basins,  and  plenty  of  soap  and  clean 
towels.  "They'll  go  dirty,  same  as  ever," 
was  the  prophecy.  But  they  didn't. 
They  cleaned  up! 

Later,  they  showed  their  appreciation 
of  improved  lockers.  They  took  advan- 
tage of  the  entertainments,  lectures,  and 
the  like,  which  she  brought  to  the  assembly 
room.  They  delighted  in  the  Glee  Club 
which  she  organized.  They  came  with 
their  families,  ten  thousand  strong,  to  a 
picnic  which  she  took  forty  miles  into  the 
country,  and  their  alien  voices  sounded  the 
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praises  of  the  wonder-working  Miss  Beeks. 
They  came  to  know  her  as  a  sympathetic 
visitor  in  trouble  and  sickness.  And 
they  came  to  have  a  new  and  more  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  employers  who  had 
made  her  work  for  them  possible. 

In  the  two  years  that  she  spent  in  the 
harvester  factory  she  built  the  foundation 
of  all  her  skill.  She  formulated  the  five 
sub-heads  into  which  she  divides  welfare 
work,  and  which  she  used  as  her  ground- 
plan  when  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Easley  asked 
her  to  develop  in  the  National  Civic 
Federation  a  department  of  this  work. 
Sanitation,  recreation,  education,  housing, 
and  provident  funds  she  calls  the  sub- 
divisions of  welfare  work,  which  she 
defines  as  "  the  improving  of  working  and 
living  conditions  of  employees  by  employ- 
ers; it  is  applicable  to  stores,  factories, 
mines,  and  railroads  as  well  as  to  public 
institutions."  Fundamentally,  too,  she 
insists  that  in  promoting  the  work  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  first  essentials 
to  the  welfare  of  employees  are  steady 
work,  an  equitable  wage,  and  reasonable 
hours  of  labor;  but  that  employers  have 
the  further  obligation  to  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  their  employees.  And  she  believes 
that  the  beginning  of  all  welfare  work 
should  be  directed  toward  meeting  the 
pressing  necessities  for  the  physical  well- 
being  of  employees  in  their  work-places. 

As  the  Employers'  Welfare  Department 
of  the  Federation  has  gone  on  growing 
during  the  last  decade,  it  has  crystallized 
into  one  big  movement  the  many  small 
movements  which  were  beginning  over  the 
United  States.  It  has  grown  faster  than 
anybody  dreamed.  It  has  brought  to- 
gether employers  at  conferences,  so  that 
they  could  talk  over  what  they  were  doing 
along  these  lines,  compare  notes,  get 
advice.  It  has  educated  employers  both 
by  conference  and  by  stereopticon  lectures, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  a  bureau  of 
advice  through  which  plans,  photographs, 
and  literature  are  furnished.  It  takes 
especial  pains  to  bring  employers  and 
welfare  workers  in  touch  with  each  other, 
to  arouse  emulation.  "See  what  com- 
modious shower  baths  Jones  has,"  is  the 
surest  way  to  induce  Smith  to  provide 
still   more   commodious   ones.     In   going 


over  the  various  factories  of  an  enormous 
electric  lighting  firm.  Miss  Beeks  suggested 
to  the  owner:  "Let  your  superintendents 
get  together  for  a  day  and  report.  We'll 
send  you  slides  showing  what  others  have 
done.  The  doubting  Thomases  usually 
cooperate  after  seeing  views.  Yes,  I 
know  —  cost  is  always  the  first  obstacle. 
But  if  a  man  doesn't  appreciate  the 
humanitarian  standpoint,  you  can  prove 
economy  to  him  every  time  in  increased 
efficiency  and  the  greater  permanence  of 
employees  through  better  health." 

Her  activity  is  prodigious.  1  spent  one 
day  in  pursuit  of  a  talk  with  her,  and  1 
know  whereof  1  speak.  We  had  just 
begun,  in  the  morning,  when  a  man  from 
Ohio  arrived.  He  was  from  a  manu- 
facturing plant  there  and  she  had  promised 
to  show  him  how  one  of  the  largest  in- 
surance companies  in  New  York  does  it. 
*'Q)me  along,"  said  Miss  Beeks. 

So  I  watched  the  conversion  of  the  man 
from  Ohio.  He  saw  how  much  happier 
girls  look  when  lunching  in  a  light  room 
instead  of  a  dark  one;  how  dismissing  the 
men  in  groups  of  ten  at  intervals  of  two 
minutes  permits  them  to  pass  quietly 
along  the  corridor  without  congesting  it; 
how  a  little  emergency  hospital  with  a 
doctor  and  a  trained  nurse  and  a  few  cots 
can  nip  slight  illness  in  the  bud  and  save 
petty  accidents  from  becoming  serious; 
she  wasn't  half  through  with  him  yet, 
and  already  he  was  converted. 

"Only  don't  give  your  employees  their 
lunch,  as  this  firm  does,"  she  said,  smiling 
at  the  great  insurance  man  who  conducted 
us.  "It's  patemalistic.  I'm  glad  the 
eye  clinic  is  to  offer  lenses  ground  at  cost, 
not  free.  That's  the  self-respecting  basis 
for  the  worker." 

It  was  time  for  our  own  lunch.  After 
it,  some  young  welfare  workers  from 
neighboring  cities  arrived  for  advice. 
Miss  Beeks  and  I  had  not  talked  yet. 
Telephone  calls  interrupted  us  all  after- 
noon. A  doctor  called  up  to  reply  to  an 
inquiry  she  had  made  concerning  acid 
poisoning;  an  architect  was  ready  to  take 
up  with  her  the  plans  for  employees' 
quarters  in  a  new  department  store.  More 
calls;  suddenly  she  discovered  that  it 
was  just  time  to  hurry^  her  class  at  the 
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New  York  University  in  Washington 
Square  —  half  a  hundred  young  students 
in  the  commercial  school  awaited  her, 
eager  to  learn  about  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, the  meaning  of  trade  agreements, 
the  methods  of  combating  industrial 
poisoning. 

"This  evening  we  can  talk,"  I  called 
after  her. 

"Yes,  about  ten,  after  the  dinner," 
she  replied.  It  was  to  be  a  gathering  of 
forty  employers  to  discuss  ways  and  means. 
As  usual,  she  was  the  only  woman  present. 
By  the  time  she  had  made  these  forty 
employers  see  that  it  would  be  not  only 
humane  but  also  good  economy  in  the  end 
to  fence  machinery,  to  cover  gears,  to 
guard  the  saws,  it  was  1 1.25. 

I  met  her.  "If  you're  not  obliged  to 
turn  in  for  a  half-hour "  1  began. 

"To  turn  in!"  she  cried.  "I've  got 
only  thirty-five  minutes  to  make  the 
train!"  And  in  that  thirty-five  minutes 
I  saw  her  crowd  what  garments  she  could 
into  a  suit. case,  hurry  into  a  taxicab, 
dash  to  the  station,  and  wave  a  midnight 
good-bye.  Next  morning  she  would 
waken  in  another  city  to  be  conducted 
to  a  huge  new  office  building  which  was 
making  history  by  installing  welfare  work 
for  the  employees  of  its  tenants.  There 
were  to  be  rest  rooms,  lunch  rooms, 
entertainments,  and  so  on,  for  the  army  of 
clerks  and  stenographers  in  many  offices, 
and  Miss  Beeks  had  been  asked  to  look 
over  the  arrangements  before  they  were 
completed. 

Go  with  her  on  one  of  these  expeditions 
and  watch  her  keen  eye  summarize  con- 
ditions, never  missing  a  point.  It  does 
not  take  her  long.  No  two  of  her  investi- 
gations are  alike,  but  she  knows  what  to 
look  for.  For  instance,  she  must  have 
entered  a  paper  mill,  or  a  brass  foundry, 
or  a  knitted  woollen  mill  for  the  first  time, 
but  what  she  knew  of  other  industries 
taught  her  what  to  look  for  in  these.  In 
all  manufacturing  th^re  are  only  about 
a  score  of  dangers  —  from  burning,  from 
cutting,  from  acid,  and  so  on.  She  knows 
f  many  of  the  things  a  doctor  knows.  Her 
eye  scours  the  shops  for  hints  of  these 
dangers.  "Are  there  dust  consumers?" 
she  asks  at  once.     Perhaps  the  dust  is 


from  a  metal,  perhaps  it  is  a  fine  vegetable 
fibre,  as  in  the  twine  mill. 

She  looks  for  methods  of  removing  gases, 
of  ventilating,  of  safeguarding  against 
accident.  Does  the  industry  require 
superheating,  as  in  the  watch  factory, 
where  girls  bake  the  faces  of  the  watches 
before  furnaces  whose  interior  heat  is 
2,000  degrees  Fahrenheit?  Then  humid- 
ify the  air  through  forced  ventilation.  Are 
there  shower  baths  and  drying  rooms  for 
any  molders  or  stationary  firemen  em- 
ployed? There  ought  to  be.  How  about 
pure  drinking  water  —  about  the  light- 
ing of  work-places  —  about  laundries  for 
men's  overalls  and  women's  uniforms? 
How  about  seats  for  women,  and  elevators 
for  their  use?  They  ought  not  to  climb 
long  flights  of  stairs.  "Don't  say  that 
the  elevator  can't  handle  so  many," 
Miss  Beeks  insists.  It's  all  a  matter  of 
thinking  the  matter  out.  Your  girls  all 
arrive  at  seven,  you  say.  Why?  Can 
the  pasters  paste  until  the  folders  have 
folded?  Certainly  not.  Now  let  the 
folders  arrive  at  seven,  the  pasters  at 
seven-ten,  and  so  on,  dismissing  at  night 
at  the  same  intervals.  The  advice  of  an 
architect  can  be  called  in  to  help  plan  the 
entrances  and  exits,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  time  lost  by  conflicting  crowds  —  but, 
for  that  matter.  Miss  Beeks  knows  many 
of  the  things  that  expert  architectural 
advisers  know,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
her  planning  an  entrance,  capacity  so 
many  persons  abreast,  and  asking  it  to 
admit  twice  as  many  persons  per  minute 
as  a  builder's  estimate  will  admit;  nor 
will  she  make  the  amateur's  mistake  of 
counting  that  more  persons  per  minute 
can  be  discharged  going  downstairs  than 
upstairs,  when  the  exact  reverse  is  true. 
Here  she  observes  that  a  bad  odor  comes 
from  phosphorus  in  another  room,  caused 
by  a  painting  machine;  it  should  be  shut 
off.  Attractive  white  bowls,  instead  of 
those  few  dingy  sinks,  would  encourage 
cleanliness,  she  tactfully  suggests;  you 
cannot  make  her  believe  that  the  worker 
does  not  want  to  be  clean,  since  a  certain 
wheat-food  factory  found  its  wash  basin 
pipes  stopped  and,  upon  investigation, 
found  that  the  girls  had  been  using  the 
rough  wheat  fibre  in  placed jiidlJirushes. 
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You  say  that  your  girls  loiter  in  the  halls. 
Give  them  a  brief  but  complete  rest 
period  and  see  whether  loitering  is  not 
replaced  by  brisk  work.  ...  All  this 
with  infinite  tact;  there  is  no  use  antag- 
onizing an  employer  who  will  want  to  do 
better,  once  he  is  made  to  understand. 

Employers  do  welcome  better  con- 
ditions —  she  believes  that  firmly.  She 
finds  them  humanitarian  and  willing,  once 
they  are  awakened.  Of  course,  a  few  are 
cruel  and  narrow;  but  she  can  show  you 
sunny  rest  rooms  and  libraries  in  depart- 
ment stores,  athletic  fields  for  factory 
hands,  excellent  sanitation  in  cotton  mills. 
And  so,  suavely  assuming  the  employer's 
willingness,  she  goes  about  suggesting 
still  greater  benefits  —  maybe  a  roof 
garden  would  be  feasible,  or  a  bowling 
alley,  or  a  rest  house  for  trainmen.  Are 
there  arrangements  for  wage  earners'  insur- 
ance? Do  they  include  compensation  for 
victims  of  industrial  accidents?  Retire- 
ment funds,  or  old  age  pensions?  Are  there 
plans  for  lending  money  in  times  of  stress? 

These  are  a  very  few  of  the  multitud- 
inous points  for  which  Miss  Beeks's  gray 
eyes  go  ferreting  through  a  Southern 
cotton  mill  or  a  Northern  shop  or  alto- 
gether underground,  for  her  investigations 
of  the  anthracite  mines  she  reckons  the 
biggest  job  she  has  ever  undertaken,  and 
her  recommendations,  the  result  of  long 
study,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  leading 
mine  operators  of  all  the  vast  anthracite 
region,  who  have  given  her  their  sup- 
port and  assistance. 

Equipped  for  long,  perilous  underground 
journeys,  she  took  her  eyes  and  her  camera 
miles  into  the  earth,  adding  to  the  risk 
by  her  flash-light.  She  spent  weeks  in 
this  way,  undergoing  every  hardship; 
she  clambered  all  day  where  there  was 
barely  foothold,  prowled  in  darkness, 
in  wetness;  ate  in  poverty-stricken  cabins, 
slept  where  luck  offered  a  pillow.  She 
found  sanitation  in  need  of  improvement; 
and  she  asked,  too,  that  drinking  water 
be  looked  to  in  many  a  mining  com- 
munity where  the  mines  themselves  had 
polluted  it.  She  quoted  the  facts  of  the 
Cherry  disaster  and  asked  why  every  mine 
had  not  a  thorough  fire  drill?  She  saw 
the  need  of  education  as  she  came  to  study 


the  children  of  the  coal  world;  teach  the 
breaker  boys  hygiene  in  simple  terms, 
she  suggested,  and  why  not  organize  cook- 
ing classes  for  miners'  daughters?  She 
advocated  the  building  of  homes  by  the 
mine  operators,  and  more  facilities  for 
recreation.  Visiting  nurses  could  work 
wonders  in  the  families  of  these  people; 
they  could  teach  mothers  how  to  care 
for  babies,  how  to  make  their  homes 
sanitary.  And  if  ther^,  were  changing 
houses  everywhere  for  the  miners;  and 
if  two  men  were  placed  in  every  engine 
room,  so  that  if  an  operator  should  faint 
or  die  at  his  post  there  would  be  some  one 
to  take  his  place  in  hoisting;  and  if  a 
general  plan  for  safeguarding  were  adopted, 
including  the  appointment  of  a  safety 
committee  composed  of  an  engineer  from 
every  mine  to  interchange  experiences  -r 
then,  said  Miss  Beeks,  let's  see  what  would 
happen.  The  operator  who  installed  fine 
shower  baths  for  his  mules  did  a  humane 
act,  she  observed;  but  how  glad  some  of 
the  men  would  be  to  be  as  fortunate  as 
mules!  All  this  stands  for  weeks,  months, 
of  close  study,  that  she  might  formulate  a 
plan  that  should  be  feasible,  not  visionary. 
The  Government  at  Washington  se- 
lected Miss  Beeks  to  look  over  Panama 
at  the  time  employees  were  leaving  al- 
most as  fast  as  they  could  be  brought 
there.  She  traveled  for  several  weeks 
about  the  Isthmus,  and  her  acquaintances 
ranged  from  the  highest  officials  to  the 
European  laborers.  How  could  the  la- 
borers be  happy,  she  inquired,  in  dormi- 
tories of  60  to  84  cots  and  less  air  space 
than  tenement  laws  require?  Why 
shouldn't  they  have  pneumonia  when 
they  were  without  blankets?  Why  should 
families  like  to  live  in  a  camp  where  there 
were  no  schools  for  the  children?  Why 
not  organize  clubs  to  make  the  women 
content?  Above  all  — that  "all"  in- 
cluded a  long  list  of  "  Do's"  and  "  Don't's" 
—  above  all,  give  the  men  drying  rooms 
for  wet  garments!  The  lack  of  them  was 
murderous!  And  the  achievement  of  the 
drying  rooms,  apparently  a  minor  detail 
to  the  uninitiated,  she  counts  the  greatest 
of  all  her  Panama  experience,  for  it  means 
the  saving  not  only  of  health,  but  of 
numberless  lives  as  well. 
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WNERS  BREAKING  ALL  RECENT 
)RDS  IN  BUILDING,  IN  PLAN- 
G  MANY  NEW  TRADE  ROUTES, 
D  IN  INCREASING  AND  IMPROV- 
S  THE  SERVICE  ON  NEARLY 
^ERY  IMPORTANT  LINE  — THE 
EASON  FOR  AN  UNPRECEDENTED 
:EVIVAL        IN  OCEAN 

TRAFFIC    THROUGHOUT     THE 
WORLD  —   THE  EFFECT      OF 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
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THE  world's  equipment  for  ocean 
transportation  is  now  increasing 
at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  at  any 
time  since  men  first  began  to  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Since 
June,  1909,  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping 
shows  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession 
of  advances  in  the  amount  of  gross  tonnage 
under  construction  in  Great  Britain.  In 
the  second  quarter  of  191 1  all  previous 
records  for  the  United  Kingdom  were 
surpassed,  the  total  reported  being  con- 


siderably more  than 
came  a  quarter  year 
of  slight  recession, 
but  after  that  the 
rate  of  production 
increased  even  more 
rapidly  than  before, 
and  has  continued  to 
do  so  without  a 
single  interruption  to 
the  present  time. 
The  record  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1913 
showed  that,  exclud- 
ing warships,  there 
were  563  vessels  of 
2,063,694  tons  gross 
register  then  under 
construction  in  Brit- 
ish   shipyards,     an 


,450,000  tons.   Then 
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increase  of  94,000  tons  over  the  first 
quarter,  and  377,000  tons  more  than 
were  under  construction  at  the  close 
of  the  corresponding  quarter  the  year 
before.  Though  the  final  statistics  for 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year  are  not 
available  as  this  article  is  going  to  press, 
preliminary  returns  indicate  that  there 
will  be  another  substantial  increase. 
This  continuous  record  of  progress  for 
a  period  of  forty-eight  months  is  so 
noteworthy  that  a  diagram  graphically 
illustrating  it  is  shown  on  page  465. 

This  unprece- 
dented increase  in 
shipbuilding  is  re- 
flected in  the  returns 
from  every  part  of 
the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  Lloyd's  An- 
nual Summary  of 
Shipbuilding,  the 
world's  output  of 
new  tonnage,  ex- 
clusive of  warships, 
last  year  was  1,719 
vessels  of  2,901,769 
tons  gross.  Of  this 
total  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied 
1,738,514  tons— a 
tonnage   only  twice 
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nine  of  the  years  since  1900.  The  French 
returns,  110,734  tons,  showed  a  decrease 
of  nearly  15,000  tons  from  the  returns  of 
191 1,  but  surpassed  all  previous  years 
except  1900,  1 90 1,  and  1902.  The  pro- 
duction in  Holland  was  99439  tons,  an 
increase  of  more  than  6,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  191 1,  and  the  highest  total  ever 
recorded  for  that  country.  The  57,755 
^tons  turned  out  in  the  shipyards  of  Japan 
were  an  increase  of  13,000  tons  over  the 
year  before,  and  surpassed  all  previous 


1906,  and  then  by  only  18,000  tons;  and 
present  reports  of  the  tonnage  under 
construction  indicate  that  the  final  output 
for  I9r3  will  in  all  probability  greatly 
exceed  both  of  these  record  years. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  remarkable 
activity  in  shipbuilding  is  that  shipowners 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been 
making  very  handsome  profits.  If  a 
railroad  line  between  two  or  more  sections 
succeeded  in  developing  a  very  heavy  and 
lucrative  traffic,  to  the  great  profit  of  its 


ON    THE    BOAT   DECK   OF   A    LINER 
A   VIEW  THAT  GIVES   A   GOOD   IDEA   OF  THE  GREAT   LENGTH  OF  THE   LARGER   MODERN    PASSENGER   VESSELS 


totals  except  those  for  1907  and  1908. 
The  50,255  tons  completed  in  Norway  were 
a  gain  of  15,000  tons  over  191 1,  although 
the  record  was  exceeded  in  the  years  from 
1904  to  1908.  The  38,821  tons  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  34,790  of  the  British 
Colonies  surpassed  all  previous  records, 
as  did  the  60,622  reported  for  "other 
countries;"  and  the  26,103  tons  for  Den- 
mark and  the  25, 196  tons  for  Italy  exceeded 
recent  years,  although  not  all  previous 
totals.  The  grand  total  for  all  countries 
combined   was   exceeded   only   once,    in 


fortunate  stockholders,  it  would  require 
a  long  time  and  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  of  money  before  a  rival  line  could 
successfully  tap  the  same  territory  and 
secure  a  share  of  the  business.  On  the 
ocean,  however,  the  right  of  way  is  free 
to  every  one  and  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  provide  the  carrier.  This  is  the  reason 
why  in  the  shipping  business  periods  of 
great  prosperity  are  usually  succeeded  by 
periods  of  depression.  When  ships  are  in 
demand  and  profits  are  high  more  vessels 
are  ordered,  the  supply  soon  exceeds  the 
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demand  over  all  the  leading  routes,  and 
freight  rates  and  profits  fall. 

But  th^re  are  other  reasons  than  the 
prosperity  of  shipowners  that  explain  why 
191 3  seems  likely  to  surpass  all  former 
years  in  maritime  activity.  The  first  of 
these  reasons  is  the  enormous  development 
of  world  commerce  in  recent  years.  The 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  recently  estimated  the  yearly 
volume  of  international  commerce  at  more 


resulting  in  innumerable  changes  in  the 
international  movement  of  the  raw 
materials  and  the  finished  product. 

The  exploitation  and  development  of 
many  pxjrtions  of  the  world  in  recent 
years  has  vastly  increased  the  commerce 
between  those  regions  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Both  the  exports  and  the  im- 
pxjrts  of  Porto  Rico  have  increased  many- 
fold  under  American  administration.  The^ 
foreign  trade  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 


THE    PILOT   HOUSE   OF   A   GERMAN    LINER 

ONE  OF  THE  LUXURIOUS  STEAMERS  THAT  ARE  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  TO  SERVE    THE    HEAVY    TOURIST    TRAFFIC 
FROM  AMERICA  TO  THE  PLEASURE  GROUNDS   OF  EUROPE 


than  18  billion  dollars.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  stupendous  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise is  ocean-borne,  and  its  transpor- 
tation swells  the  profits  of  the  shipowners. 
New  uses  are  constantly  being  found  for 
staple  commercial  products,  new  products 
of  much  importance  are  being  discovered, 
new  producing  regions  are  constantly 
being  developed  for  many  of  the  world's 
great  staples,  and  new  markets  are  being 
found  for  them.  In  nearly  every  part  of 
the  world  manufacturing  is  on  the  increase. 


has  increased  several  hundred  per  cent, 
during  the  same  period.  An  equally 
noteworthy  expansion  has  taken  place  in 
the  overseas  commerce  of  South  Africa 
under  British  control,  of  Algeria  under  the 
French  administration,  of  the  regions 
colonized  by  the  Germans.  Stable  govern- 
ment, expanding  railroad  systems,  im- 
proved harbors,  and  fast-growing  cities 
have  brought  about  an  increase  of  both 
inbound  and  outbound  commerce  that 
now  requires  fleets  of  steamships  to  trans- 
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port  it  where  a  few  straggling  sailing  vessels 
sufficed  twenty  years  ago. 

Another  mighty  impetus  to  the  maritime 
traffic  of  the  world  is  the  vast  migration  of 
the  races  from  the  overcrowded  East  to 
the  broad  lands  of  promise  that  await  them 
in  the  West.  There  has  been  nothing  like 
it  in  all  history  —  the  torrent  that 
surges  past  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to-day, 
30,000  in  a  week  recently,  a  million  in  a 


commuters,  as  it  were,  on  the  ocean  pas- 
senger routes,  only  —  so  far,  at  least — they 
pay  full  fare  both  ways.  The  Panama 
Canal  will  create  a*  new  route  from  Europe 
to  the  Pacific  Slope  that  will  attract  both 
the  settler  type  of  immigrant  and  the 
commuter  type. 

The  vast  expansion  of  tourist  traffic 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  has 
caused  shipowners  to  devote  more  atten- 


THE    LAUNCHING   OF   THE       OLYMPIC 
ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DRAMATIC  MOMENTS  IN  THE  ROMANTIC  CAREER  OF  THE  DEEP-SEA  CARRIERS 


year.  This  wonderful  stream  of  immi- 
grants bound  for  our  fertile  western  plains, 
and  to  the  alluring  domains  of  Canada, 
is  a  veritable  golden  stream  for  the  steam- 
ship lines.  A  similar,  although  smaller, 
stream  is  setting  southwestward  to  the 
Argentine,  and  —  there  as  well  as  here  — 
a  very  considerable  body  of  the  Italian 
and  other  laborers  from  southern  Europe 
return  every  winter. 

These  shifting  bodies  of  labor  are  the 


tion  than  ever  before  to  meeting  the  some- 
what exacting  requirements  of  this  trade. 
As  always.  New  York  continues  to  be  the 
foremost  port  in  this  respect.  The  largest, 
fastest,  and  finest  vessels  that  sail  from 
any  European  port  are  those  whose  trans- 
Atlantic  destination  is  New  York.  At 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp, 
Havre;  at  Southampton,  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow — at  every  shipping  port  frequented  by 
tourists  —  the  situation  is  the  same.    And 
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A   MODERN    LINER  S   ANCHOR 
BIG    ENOUGH   TO   HOLD   A    FLOATING   WOOLWORTH    BUILDING   AGAINST   WINDS   AND  TIDES 


is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
lis  should  be  true,  for  Americans  as  a 
3ople  are  probably  the  greatest  travelers 
I  the  world  and  their  natural  propensity 
►r   this    form   of    recreation   has   been 


vastly  stimulated  by  the  stereopticon  lec- 
turers who  describe  the  pleasures  of  travel 
in  brilliant  terms,  and  more  recently  by  the 
spread  of  motion  picture  shows  which  in- 
clude travel  scenes  in  their  offerings.  Hence, 
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THE  ENGINE  ROOM  OF  A  MOTOR  VESSEL 

ON  THE  "SELANDIA,"  ONE  OF  THE  MANY  LARGE  OCEAN-GOING  CARGO  BOATS  THAT  ARE  NOW   BEING   BUILT  TO 

USE    PETROLEUM   INSTEAD  OF  COAL   AS    FUEL 


ne?rly  every  great  passenger  Jine  has  still 
larger,  faster,  and  finer  vessels  building 
than  any  in  its  present  fleet  —  and  these 
also  are  destined  for  the  New  York  service 
and  no  other.  When  steamers  that  were 
once  the  pride  of  the  line  become  obsolete 
for  this  service  they  are  transferred  to 
other  routes  —  the  famous  Deuiscbland, 
once  the  fastest  of  the  ocean  greyhounds, 
now  plies  from  Hamburg  to  Buenos  Aires. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  remark- 
able development  of  tourist  traffic  over 
new  routes.  Tens  of  thousands  have 
visited  the  Panama  Canal  to  see  its  con- 
struction, and  a  steady  stream  now  flows 
southward  to  all  parts  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Tourist  traffic  at  pxjrts  like  Hong 
Kong  and  Manila  has  increased  50  per 
cent,  in  the  last  year  and  is  still  expanding 
rapidly.  Tours  are  now  being  successfully 
conducted  around  South  America,  and  the 
Hamburg-American  Line  has  for  some 
time  yearly  sent  one  of  its  best  steamers 
twice  around  the  world  for  a  single  special 


fare.  With  the  completion  of  the  Canal 
a  considerable  tourist  traffic  is  exp)ected 
to  develop  between  Europe  and  the  western 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  between 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  North 
and  South  America  —  the  latter  a  route 
that  is  even  now  i)opular  with  the  hardier 
travelers. 

The  approaching  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  has  unquestionably  stimu- 
lated steamship  building  to  some  extent; 
and  it  is  responsible  for  a  tremendous 
amount  of  planning  regarding  new  routes, 
and  for  new  services  over  existing  routes 
that  will  be  more  or  less  modified.  The 
purely  coastwise  companies,  that  are 
protected  against  all  foreign  competition, 
have  done  remarkably  little  to  prepare 
for  the  new  route  by  building  new  vessels 
for  it.  Two  fast  passenger  steamers  are 
under  construction  at  a  Philadelphia 
shipyard  that  many  think  are  destined  for 
the  Canal  eventually,  but  their  owners 
and   their   purpose   have   not   yet    been  , 
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announced.  The  other  vessels  now  being 
built  for  the  American  merchant  marine 
are  freighters,  the  largest  group  of  these 
being  eight,  of  11,148  tons  dead  weight 
capacity,  for  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company,  under  construction  at 
Sparrows  Point.  This  is  probably  the 
largest  single  order  for  American  merchant 
ships  ever  given  to  an  American  yard. 
These  modern  cargo  carriers,  six  of  them 
fitted  with  refrigerator  space  for  the 
Hawaiian  pineapple  and  California  citrus 
fruit  trade,  will  make  a  fleet  of  26  vessels 
of  292,044  tons  total  dead  weight  capac- 
ity, to  be  operated  by  this  company.  At 
present  these  ships  are  operating  by  way 
of  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad,  but  all  will 


be  transferred  to  the  Canal  on  its  com- 
pletion. Messrs.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Com- 
pany have  just  had  a  new  7,Qoo-ton 
steamship  built  at  Philadelphia,  and  three 
more  of  9,000  tons  apiece  are  under  con- 
struction. All  these  will  use  the  Canal, 
plying  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Puget  Sound  ports;  and  the  firm 
will,  no  doubt,  send  some  of  its  vessels  that 
are  now  under  foreign  register,  and  that 
visit  western  coast  South  American  'ports 
by  way  of  Magellan  Strait,  down  the 
same  coast  through  the  Canal. 

The  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company  has  secured  American  registry 
for  the  Finland  and  Kroonland  of  its  Red 
Star  Line,  and  with  five  American-built 


A    SPECIAL   TYPE   OF   VESSEL  TO  CARRY   GRAIN 
THE  "TORRINGTON,"  OF  CARDIFF,  THAT  CAN  LOAD  8,000  TONS  OF  GRAIN,  AND  THAT  CARRIES  WHEAT  FROM  THE 
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vessels  in  its  i)ossession  is  well  equipped  to 
handle  whatever  through-line  passenger 
traffic  may  develop  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seaboards  of  the  United  States 
—  a  service  in  which  foreign  vessels  cannot 
compete.  The  Luckenbach  Steamship 
Company,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  freight  vessels 


THE    "LUTINE       BELL 
IN  Lloyd's  shipping  exchange,  in  London,  that 

IS  RUNG  TWICE  TO  TELL  THE  MEMBERS  THAT  GOOD 
NEWS  HAS  BEEN  RECEIVED  FROM  MISSING  OR  OVER- 
DUE VESSELS.  THE  BELL  WAS  RECOVERED  FROM 
THE  WRECK  OF  THE  "lUTINE"  WHICH  SAILED  FROM 
YARMOUTH  HEADS  ON  OCTOBER  9,  1 799,  AND  WAS 
WRECKED  THE  SAME  DAY  WITH  THE  LOSS  OF  $5,000,000 
IN   GOLD,    AND   OF    ALL    PERSONS  ON    BOARD    BUT   ONE 

of  4,000  to  7,000  tons  apiece,  will  probably 
substitute  the  Canal  for  the  Magellan  route 
it  is  now  using;  and  repxjrt  says  that  they 
have  two  new  steamships  under  con- 
sideration to  be  built  expressly  for  the 
Canal  service.  Messrs.  Wessel,  Duval 
&  Company,  who  operate  a  line  of  steam- 
ships to  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 


will  probably  send  their  vessels  through 
the  Canal.  The  United  Fruit  Company 
will  probably  find  it  profitable  to  extend 
the  route  of  its  steamers  from  New  Orleans 
through  the  Canal  and  up  the  western  coast 
of  Central  America.  This  company's  fleet 
on  its  various  lines  numbers  85  vessels, 
many  of  the  newer  ones  fitted  with  excel- 
lent passenger  accommodations.  On  May 
17th,  a  fine  passenger  steamship  named 
Congress  was  launched  at  Camden,  N.  J., 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company. 
This  vessel  is  442  feet  long,  weighs 
8,000  tons,  gross,  and  is  probably  the 
largest  American  coastwise  steamship  ever 
built.  It  will  form  the  first  of  a  fleet  of 
i6i-knot  oil-burning  vessels  to  ply  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards,  chiefly 
for  passenger  traffic.  There  are,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing,  a  score  of  American 
coasting  lines  and  a  host  of  freighters  that 
could  easily  arrange  to  extend  their  service 
through  the  Canal  if  traffic  inducements 
warrant  them  in  doing  so.  Of  our  total 
mercantile  marine  of  7,714,183  tons  —  the 
second  largest  in  the  world  —  4,588,914 
tons  are  available  for  Canal  traffic,  3,625,- 
595  tons  on  the  Atlantic  and  963,319  tons 
on  the  Pacific.  Of  course,  however,  only 
a  small  fraction  of  this  total  is  likely  to  be 
diverted  at  once  from  existing  routes. 

Of  the  British  companies  that  plan  to 
use  the  Canal  immediately  on  its  comple- 
tion, the  most  important  is  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  which  with 
its  subsidiary  lines  operates  365  ocean 
liners  of  a  total  tonnage  of  1,541,854  tons. 
With  the  vessels  now  under  construction, 
this  fleet  will  be  increased  to  nearly 
2,000,000  tons,  and  several  of  its  new 
steamers  are  designed  expressly  for  the 
Canal  trade.  At  Belfast,  Ireland,  this 
company  has  four  steamships  of  about  20,000 
tons  now  being  built  that,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  by  the  Pacific  Marine 
Review,  of  San  Francisco,  are  to  ply  be- 
tween British  and  North  European  ports 
and  the  North  Pacific  ports.  These 
vessels  will  make  the  trip  between  Europe 
and  pxjrts  in  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, and  British  Columbia  in  three  to  four 
weeks,  and  this  fast  service  will  probably 
be  supplemented  by  intermediate  steamers 
of  moderate  speeds.    The  same  company 
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has  also  arranged  for  a  fortnightly  service 
of  fast  steamers  of  about  15,000  tons  gross 
register   from    Liverpool    to    Spain,    and 


thence  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica  through  the 
Panama  Canal  and  down  the  western  coast 
of  South  America  to  Valparaiso,  returning 


OUT  TO   SEA 

A    TRANSATLANTIC    LINER    UNDER    FULL   STEAM 
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LOOKING   AHEAD   TO    PANAMA 

THE  "ALASKAN,"  OF  THE  AMERICAN-HAWAHAN  SUGAR  FLEET  THAT  WILL  SHIFT  FROM  THE  TEHUANTEPEC  ROUTE 
TO  THE  PANAMA   ROUTE  AS  SOON  AS  THE  CANAL  IS  COMPLETED,  IN   PORT  AT  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 

and  Central  America,  calling  at  Colon,  On  June  5th,  the  Hamburg-American 
the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Canal,  where  Steamship  Company  invited  bids  from  ship- 
connection  can  be  made  with  the  ships  yards  at  Philadelphia  for  the  construc- 
going  over  the  two  routes  that  have  been  tion  of  six  large  vessels  to  be  used  in  the 
previously  described.  coastwise  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and 


IN    THE   GROWING   ASIATIC   TRADE 
THE  "EMPRESS  OF  INDIA,"  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC'S  FLEET  OF  LINERS  THAT  RUN  TO  THE   ORIENT,  TAKING 

CARGO  AT   VANCOUVER,    B.    C. 
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Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  each  to  cost  about 
j2,ooo,ooo.  These  vessels,  if  built,  will  be 
entitled  to  American  registry  and  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  coastwise  laws,  but 
the  company  will  not  contract  definitely 
to  have  them  constructed  until  it  secures  a 


existing  laws,  this  company  will  be  pre- 
pared to  at  once  invest  a  large  amount  of 
capital  in  the  development  of  a  modern  and 
progressive  steamship  service  from  coast 
to  coast.  Among  the  tentative  routes  that 
have  been  considered  by  this  company, 
two  encircle  South  America  in  both  direc- 
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THE   REMARKABLE   ADVANCE   IN    BRITISH    SHIPBUILDING 

SHOWING  THE  GROSS  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  (EXCLUDING  WARSHIPS)  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  AND  THE 
ALMOST  CONTINUOUS  INCREASE  DURING  THE  LAST  FORTY-EIGHT  MONTHS,  TO  A  POINT  FAR  ABOVE  THE 
FORMER   HIGHEST   RECORD 


Federal  charter  permitting  the  investment 
of  foreign  capital  in  the  American  coastwise 
trade.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into 
Congress  permitting  foreign-owned  but 
American-built  vessels  to  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  and  it  is  understood  that 
if  this  measure  becomes  a  law,  or  if  a 
Federal    charter   can    be   secured    under 


tions  through  the  Canal,  one  on  the  out- 
ward bound  and  the  other  on  the  return 
passage,  and  another  possible  service  for 
both  passengers  and  freight  extends  from 
Mediterranean  ports  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States  to  take  care  of  the 
influx  of  immigrants  that  may  set  in  from 
southern  Europe  to  the  Pacific  Slope. 
The  North  German  ttoyd^is  watching 
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this  world-wide  readjustment  of  ocean 
routes  as  a  result  of  the  Canal  as  closely 
as  its  competitors,  but  its  officials  are  not 
yet  ready  to  issue  a  definite  statement  of 
its  plans.  Members  of  the  directorate  of 
the  Holland-America  line  are  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  this  article  is  being  written, 
looking  over  conditions.  Probably  the 
service  this  company  now  maintains  be- 
tween Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Havana,  various  Mexican 
ports,  and  New  Orleans,  on  the  other,  will 
be  extended  to  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
This  service  is  at  present  maintained  by 


exports  to  Japan  are  shipped  mainly 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Japanese 
steamship  men  hope  to  capture  both 
branches  of  the  trade  and  have  been 
inspecting  docking  facilities  at  New  York 
with  a  view  to  berthing  their  steamships 
after  the  Canal  is  opened.  The  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  is  building  four  new  vessels 
at  present  that  are  probably  destined  for 
the  route  to  New  York  direct.  Some  <rf 
the  fine  steamers  now  being  OF)erated  by 
the  three  companies  to  Pacific  Coast  ports 
will,  no  doubt,  be  diverted  to  this  service. 
The  following  American  companies  have 


THE    RAPID   INCREASE    IN    THE   NET  TONNAGE    OF  THE    SHIPPING   OF   THE   WORLD 


12  freight  steamers  of  from  5,600  to  10,000 
tons  gross  register,  named  after  the  dykes 
of  Holland  —  Andijk,  Maartensdijk,  etc. 

Three  Japanese  steamship  companies, 
the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  (Oriental  Steam- 
ship Company),  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
(Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company),  and  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (Osaka  Mercantile 
Steamship  Company),  are  planning  to 
establish  a  joint  of  service  from  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  and  Nagasaki  to  New  York  by  way 
of  the  Canal.  This  traffic  is  estimated  at 
nearly  500,000  tons  a  year,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  imports  into  this  country  from 
Japan  coming  to  Eastern  p)oints  by  the 
Northern  transcontinental  railroads.    Our 


vessels  available  for  the  coast-to-coast 
service,  in  addition  to  those  previously 
enumerated:  A.  H.  Bull  &  Company,  seven 
steamers  of  32,600  tons;  Massachusetts 
Steamship  Company,  four  of  32,000  tons; 
Coastwise  Transportation  Company,  four 
of  29,000  tons;  J.  W.  Elwell  &  Company, 
three  of  12,300  tons;  Crowell  &  Thurlow, 
two  of  10,000  tons;  F.  R.  Gilchrist,  one  of 
6, 500  tons.  With  the  companies  previously 
mentioned  there  is  a  total  of  nearly  550,000 
tons  immediately  available  for  the  coast- 
wise fleet.  Among  the  foreign  lines  likely 
to  use  the  Canal,  in  addition  to  those 
already  enumerated,  are  the  Pccific  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  New  York  and  South 
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America  Line,  New  York   &  Vancouver  is  organizing  a  service  from  Chilean  ports 

Line,    the    Blue    Funnel    Line,    and    the  northward  and  a  line  from  Peru  has  been 

Harrison    Line.      All    these   are    British  discussed.     The      Compagnie     Gfenferale 

companies.     The  two  great  German  steam-  Transatlantique    (French    Line)    is    also 

ship  companies,  "  Kosmos"  and  "  Hansa,"  studying   the   Canal's    possibilities,    and 

are  making  plans  for  several  new  routes  several  French  routes  to  Pacific  ports  and 

by  way  of  Panama.    The  Dutch  Royal  French  Pacific  colonies  are  likely.    The 


A   CROSS-SECrriON   OF  THE       OLYMPIC 
SHOWING  THE   LUXURIOUS  ARRANGEMENTS  THAT  ARE  TYPICAL  OF  THE   NEWER  TRANSATLANTIC  VESSELS 

Mail  may  extend  i-s  West  Indian  service  steamship  divisions  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
through  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  Italian  and  and  Grand  Trunk  railroads  also  are  study- 
Spanish  lines  are  understood  to  be  con-  ing  the  problem,  the  exclusion  of  American 
sidering  plans  to  do  so.  The  Norwegian-  vessels  owned  by  transcontinental  railroads 
American  Steamship  Line  and  the  Swedish  from  the  coastwise  traffic  not  applying 
and  Danish  East  Asiatic  lines  will  probably  to  Canadian  vessels  because  they  will 
utilize  the  Canal  in  new  services  to  the  ply  between  foreign  ports. 
Pacific,    The  Chilean  Steamship  Company  There  is  likely  also  to^be  considerable 
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traffic  for  tramp  steamers  via  the  Canal, 
or  for  chartered  vessels  plying  over  more 
or  less  fixed  routes  with  sailings  adjusted 
to  meet  varying  requirements.  The  West 
Coast  Line,  for  example,  which  uses  char- 
tered vessels,  could  readily  adjust  itself 
to  changed  conditions.  I  ts  outward  bound 
ships,  with  cargoes  for  the  lower  Western 
Coast  of  South  America,  would  probably 
continue  to  go  by  Magellan,  and  the  home 
trip  would  very  likely  be  by  Panama  as 
cargo  is  taken  on  farther  north.  In  the 
same  way  the  lines  of  chartered  ships 
running  to  the  Far  East  will  probably 
continue  to  go  by  Suez  for  ports  south  of 
Shanghai  and  will  be  diverted  to  Panama 
for  ports  north  of  there.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  extensive  iron  ore  de]X)sits 
have  been  found  in  Chile  and  are  owned 
by  an  American  steel  company  which 
plans  to  exploit  them  extensively,  bringing 
the  ore  north  in  huge  ore  carriers  such  as 
are  employed  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  in 
the  service  from  Bilbao,  Spain,  to  Great 
Britain.  No  accurate  estimate  of  this 
traffic  is  ix)ssible,  but  if  tentative  esti- 
mates of  500,000  tons  a  year  should  be 
realized  a  very  considerable  fleet  of  char- 
tered vessels  would  be  employed  in  this 
service.  If  the  plan  of  the  United. Fruit 
Company  should  be  followed  by  the  steel 
company,  and  efforts  made  to  develop  a  re- 
turn traffic  in  American-made  goods  along 
the  Western  Coast  of  South  America  such 
as  the  fruit  company  has  built  up  in  the 
Caribbean  region,  this  line  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  vast  benefit  to  American  manu- 
facturers and  give  them  a  very  substantial 
advantage  in  the  keen  rivalry  that  is  cer- 
tain to  take  place  for  the  trade  of  that 
hitherto  only  partially  developed  section. 
From  the  foregoing  outline  it  may  appear 
that  the  traffic  department  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  has  been  doing  some 
very  effective  work.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  such  department,  and,  apart  from 
some  very  instructive  monographs  regard- 
ing distances  and  toll  rates,  the  Commission 
has  left  the  steamship  men  to  do  their 
own  figuring.  On  Beaver  Street,  New 
York,  not  far  from  the  Produce  Exchange, 
is  a  sign  reading  "  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
Company."  This  is  one  of  the  two  offices 
maintained  by  that  company  to  interest 


American  shippers  in  routing  their  goods 
direct  to  Manchester.  Their  other  office 
is  at  Chicago,  and  similar  traffic  agencies 
are  maintained  at  other  important  shipping 
centres.  As  a  result  of  this  enterprising 
promotion  work  the  traffic  of  the  Manches- 
ter canal  has  been  increased  six-foid  and 
Manchester  is  now  England's  fourth  sea- 
port. Unless  a  similar  plan  is  adopted  with 
respect  to  Panama  the  new  Canal  will 
unquestionably  lose  thousands  and  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  traffic 
that  might  otherwise  be  diverted  to  it. 
This  $400,000,000  enterprise  of  the  United 
States  will  soon  be  a  going  concern,  com- 
peting for  its  share  of  world  traffic  just  as 
other  enterprises  of  the  kind  have  to  do. 
it  should  have  a  traffic  director  with  a 
sufficient  appropriation  for  office  equipment 
and  for  a  staff  to  enable  it  to  take  up  this 
great  proposition  energetically  and  effec- 
tively. For  every  dollar  expended  on  such 
an  organization  the  Government  would 
obtain  a  hundred  dollars  in  increased 
revenues.  This  important  deficiency  in 
the  preparation  work  incident  to  opening 
the    Canal    should    be    remedied    now. 

The  Canal  has,  no  doubt,  stimulated  the 
world-wide  movement  toward  enlarged 
shipping  facilities,  but  changes  are  being 
made,  harbors  are  being  improved,  new 
and  larger  vessels  are  being  put  in  service 
along  routes  that  will  be  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  opening  of  the  Canal.  Into  and 
across  every  sea  new  lines  are  being 
planned  and  existing  services  are  being 
improved.  This  world-wide  tendency 
among  steamship  owners  accounts  in  a 
large  measure  for  the  unusually  heavy 
shipbuilding  records.  Most  of  the  new 
construction  work  does  not  show  any 
radical  changes  in  the  design  of  vessels. 
It  is  simply  a  universal  movement  to 
supply  something  larger,  faster,  and  more 
luxurious  than  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  offered.  In  all  ships,  from  the  small, 
but  admirably  appointed,  new  boats  inten- 
ded for  West  Indian  or  other  limited  traffic, 
to  leviathans  like  the  new  Aquiiania,  in- 
creased size  and  more  magnificent  equip- 
ment are  the  order  of  the  day.  Greater 
speed  is  no  longer  the  chief  goal  of  the 
builders  of  the  ships  of  to-day  although 
most  of  the  newer  vessels^are  relaijveiy  fast. 
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In  freight  vessels  there  are  some  interest- 
ing changes  in  type.  For  example,  thirty- 
one  of  those  launched  in  Great  Britain  last 
year  were  built  on  the  Isherwood  system  of 
longitudinal  framing.  About  an  equal 
number  and  tonnage  were  built  on  this 
system  in  other  countries,  including  several 
in  the  United  States.  In  this  system  the 
transverse  frames  and  beams  are  fitted  at 
widely-spaced  intervals,  forming  a  trans- 
verse belt  around  the  vessel  and  being 
riveted  directly  to  the  shell  plating  and 
deck.    The  strong  transverse  girder  frames 


French  builders  have  made  some  note- 
worthy installations  of  Diesel  heavy  oil 
engines  in  vessels  of  considerable  size. 
One  of  these  was  a  four-masted  ship 
launched  at  Rouen,  with  Diesel  auxiliary 
engines,  and  another  was  a  large  new 
cargo  steamer  equipped  with  Diesel  en- 
gines as  the  sole  motive  power.  Oil 
engines  for  auxiliary  purposes  are  reported 
from  nearly  every  shipbuilding  country; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  are 
to  be  fitted  with  these  motors  exclusively. 
In  general,  however,  new  construction  for 


-PADDLE  WHEELS 


^ 1  SCREW »|f^-- 2  SCREWS--^  SCREWS  turbines] 


Adapted  from  a  dlajpram  by  Mr.  Julio  P  Soranze 

THE   GROWTH   OF  THE  OCEAN    LINERS 

SHOWING  THE  STEADY  INCREASE  IN  SIZE  AS  THE  MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  THE  MEANS  OF 
PROPULSION  HAVE  BEEN  IMPROVED.  THE  "CREAT  EASTERN*'  WAS  A  FAILURE  AND  IT  WAS  NOT  EQUALLED 
IN  LENGTH  UNTIL  THE  "bALTIC"  WAS  LAUNCHED 


are  slotted  around  their  outer  edges  so  that 
they  are  fitted  with  continuous  longitudinal 
stifFeners,  not  only  at  the  decks,  but  on  the 
sides,  top,  and  bottom.  This  system 
provides  greatly  increased  space  for  the 
storage  of  cargo,  and  especially  larger 
compartments  so  that  the  handling  of 
cargo  is  greatly  facilitated. 

During  the  last  year  eighteen  steamers 
were  launched  for  the  transportation  of 
oil  in  bulk.  The  oil  engine  is  a  mechanism 
of  growing  interest  and  importance  for 
ocean  as  well  as  inland  shipping.  Though 
it  has  been  adopted  thus  far  mainly  for 
use  on  cargo  carriers  of  the  smaller  sizes. 


freighters  as  well  as  passenger  steamships 
has  been  along  the  prevailing  lines,  save 
that  the  tendency  everywhere  is  toward 
larger  vessels  of  each  type,  with  corres- 
pondingly increased  power.  In  freighters 
there  is  also  a  noteworthy  tendency  toward 
slightly  increased  speed. 

The  demand  for  ocean  carriers  of  all 
kinds  has  been  so  keen  during  the  last 
few  years  that  the  tonnage  lost,  broken 
up,  etc.,  shows  a  considerable  decrease. 
The  tonnage  of  vessels  that  have  been 
reported  by  Lloyd's  as  lost  or  broken  up 
for  the  last  five  years  is  as  follows:  809,292 
tons  in  1908;  939,232  tons  in  1909;  947,690 
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tons  in  1910;  884,843  tons  in  191 1 ;  680, 1 54 
tons  in  19 12  —  the  last  being  the  smallest 
total  reported  for  twenty  years.  Even  the 
long  continued  process  of  demolition  of 
the  world's  fleet  of  sailing  ships  has  been 
temporarily  suspended,  the  number  of  this 
type  lost  or  broken  up  being  also  the  small- 
est since  1892,  which  is  as  far  back  as  the 
table  in  Lloyd's  annual  summary  on  this 
subject  extends.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
ceptionally small  deduction  from  the 
world's  supply  of  merchant  vessels  is  that 
the  net  addition  for  1912  surpassed  pre- 
vious records  by  more  than  100,000  tons. 

How  long  the  present  era  of  prosperity 
in  maritime  circles  will  continue  is  a 
question  that  no  one  can  answer.  It  is 
probable  that  the  great  amount  of  tonnage 
added  to  the  world's  merchant  fleets  during 
1 91 2,  or  now  under  construction,  will  be 
enough  tp  meet  all  immediate  require- 
ments,y^pecially  as  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Panama  Canal  traffic  will  not  be 
new  business  but  simply  existing  traffic 
diverted  to  different  routes. 

An  element  that  is  tending  automatically 
to  slow  down  the  rate  of  shipbuilding  is  the 
steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  production. 
Reliable  reports  declare  that  many  Ameri- 
can yards  have  turned  away  business 
during  the  last  year  because  their  terms 
were  higher  than  steamship  owners  were 
able  or  willing  to  pay.  and  this  fact  is 
cited  to  explain  why,  in  a  period  of  mari- 


time activity  without  precedent  in  the 
world,  and  with  an  exceptionally  good 
outlook  for  new  American  shipping,  the 
amount  of  new  work  under  construction  in 
American  yards  is  materially  less  than  it 
has  been  on  several  former  occasions. 
In  Scotland  several  firms  of  shipbuilders 
are  at  present  practically  losing  money 
on  work  that  was  booked  some  time  ago, 
owing  to  the  subsequent  rise  in  cost  of 
materials  and  labor. 

Nevertheless,  the  volume  of  shipbuilding 
now  in  course  of  completion  will  make 
this  the  record  shipbuilding  year  in  prac- 
tically every  country  in  the  world  except 
our  own.  The  volume  of  maritime  business, 
both  passenger  and  freight,  is  also  at 
practically  the  highest  level  ever  reported 
and  shows  no  sign  of  diminution  —  on 
the  contrary,  everything  points  to  a  steady 
increase  in  this  regard  for  several  years  to 
come,  barring  such  periodical  seasons  of 
financial  depression  as  now  and  then 
retard  activity  in  certain  countries.  The 
one  jarring  note  in  all  this  record  of 
prosperity  is  that  under  our  obsolete 
navigation  laws  American  citizens  are 
practically  barred  from  the  largest  and 
most  attractive  part  of  all  this  traffic/ 
the  trade  overseas,  and  that  the  American 
flag  on  a  merchant  steamship  seems 
destined  still  to  remain  one  of  the  rarest 
sights  in  hundreds  of  seaports  that  are 
thronged  with  the  ships  of  other  nations. 


ABRAHAM  CAHAN,  A  LEADER 
OF  THE  JEWS 

THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    "FORWARD"    AND    THE    UNIQUE    PLACE    HE    HOLDS    IN    NEW 
YORK  —  HIS    ESCAPE    FROM    RUSSIA    AND   HIS    EARLY    LIFE    IN    NEW   YORK 

BY 

FRENCH  STROTHER 


ONE  day,  thirty-one  years  ago, 
Abraham  Cahan,  a  young 
teacher  in  a  government 
school  in  Russia,  got  a  letter 
that  puzzled  him.  Theletter 
was  from  his  mother.  She  told  the  family 
news  and  the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood 


about  this  and  that  acquaintance  of  his 
boyhood.  Then  came  these  sentences: 
"  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  yourschool- 

days  chum, ,  died  a  few  days  ago. 

He  was  taken  down  with  a  severe  cold  and 

died  suddenly.    They  buried  him  deep." 

Young   Cahan   pondered  these  woixls 
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carefully.  "Buried  him  deep"  is  a  Yid- 
dish catch-phrase  of  double  meaning,  used 
ironically,  even  flippantly.  His  mother 
was  a  serious  woman:  why  had  she  written 
.  jestingly  of  the  tragic  death  of  a  dear 
friend?  Suddenly  he  guessed  her  purpose, 
and  that  night,  when  the  police  broke  into 

Cahan's  lodgings,  he  had  fled.    and 

he  had  been  members  of  the  "  Reds,"  and 
both  were  still  revolutionary  Socialists. 
Siberia  is  "cold."  To  their  friends,  exiles 
are  "buried  deep." 

To-day  Mr.  Cahan  sits  in  an  office  on  the 
tenth  floor  of  a  building  that  is  owned  by  a 
newspaper  that  he  has  built  up  to  be  a 
great  business  property  and  a  great 
Americanizing  agency  among  the"  JewisIT 
people  of  lll«  East  Sldik  Of  iNew  York, 
"ew  men  of  his  r^^^f  >^^^<^  pfrf^^rm^d  a 
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and  geography.  When  he  was  detected, 
his  father,  strangely  enough,  condoned  his 
ofi'ense  and  encouraged  him  by  sending 
him  to  a  State  normal  school.  There  he 
learned  not  only  the  things  that  the  Russian 
Government  requires  its  school  teachers  to 
know,  but  Socialism  as  well  —  picked  up 
in  a  secret  club  at  the  risk  of  his  liberty  or 
even  life.  He  left  the  school  at  twenty-one 
a  Nihilist.  He  was  sent  to  a  distant  prov- 
ince to  teach.  There  his  rooms  were 
searched  several  times  by  the  police,  but  he 
had  been  wise  enough  to  destroy  all  con- 
traband writings  as  soon  as  he  had  read 
them,  and  they  found  nothing.  Then  his 
mother's  letter  came,  warning  him  that 
he  would  be  arrested  on  general  suspicion, 
and  he  put  off  the  brass-buttoned,  blue, 
swallow-tailed  uniform  of  a. government 
eacher,  and  fled  by  night. 
Six  weeks  of  wandering  brought  him 


gngater  service  to  the  United  States  than 

he^  ror  ne  hki>  Uu^lil  liuudlUd^  ^^  Tnoii''''"^ 

of  immigrants  what  America  means,  what— .out  of  the  country  at  Brody,  in  Austria, 

their  duties  to  it  are,  and  how  they  can     across  the  borderfrom  southwestern  Russia. 

Kin^mr  ^^^''hV  "'i^eii^  uf  this  tuunlfV.     Here  he  had  about  decided  to  go  to  Paris 

Few  men  have  been  more  useful  to  their     to  join  the  Nihilist  headquarters,  when  he 


fellows,  for  he  has  interpreted  to  his  people 
the  bewildering  customs  and  language  of 
their  new  home,  and  in  many  other  ways 
lias  helped  to  ease  the  trials  of  their  life 
in  a  new  land.  Besides  these  things,  he 
hii  ^\rittfn  nnvth  t^^t  MFi  WiH^^""  T^s^^n 
Howells  has  described  as  works  of  genius.  J 
But  they  were  written  sevent?tn  yp^**?  ?g^>  1 
and  soon  afterward  he  found  a  new  means  1 
of  literary  expiessiuu  in  llie  ForwdirtrSii 
beganto  develop  it  after  the  Qrip[inal  ideals 
thaflTavft  rajy^d  it  t^  b^  ^n**  ^f  th^  grtalj 
journals  of  New  York.     His  own  storv  is  1 

r/^manrP  nf  AmPnV^^p  Opportunity. 

His  boyhood  was  spent  near  Vilna,  thJ 
capital  of  Lithuania,  in  Russia.  His 
father  was  a  rabbi  who  spent  his  days  in 
pious  meditation  and  in  the  study  of  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Jews.  Young  Cahan 
was  early  sent  to  the  synagogue  to  get 
an  orthodox  Jewish  education  —  an  educa- 
tion in  religious  history  and  law,  and 
little  else.  But  even  then,  when  he  was 
only  ten  years  old,  he  was  eager  for  a  wider 
scope.  Secretly  he  paid  a  Gentile  boy 
neighbor  his  whole  allowance  of  three 
copecks  (about  two  cents)  a  week  to  teach 
him  the  hated  "  Russian  learning"  —  such 
secular  and  forbidden  things  as  arithmetic 


heard  of  a  group  of  fellow  countrymen  who 
were  going  to  New  York  and  decided  to 
travel  with  them. 

When  he  landed  in  New  York,  on  June  7, 
1882,  he  found  there  comparatively  few 
people  of  his  race  and  nationality,  for  the 
big  immigration  of  Russian  Jews  began 
-after  the  massacres  of  that  year.  At  once 
he  faced  the  problem  of  earning  a  living. 
let  it.  as  thousands  have  met  it  since. 
becoming  a  workman,  first  in  a  cigar 
cTDrrgfld  then  m  a  can  factory.  Mean- 
ime  he  must  leariT  English.  He 
bought  a  copy  of  George  Eliot's  "  Mill  on 
the  Floss,"  in  the  old  Seaside  Library 
edition,  for  twenty  cents.  At  night  in  his 
garret  room  in  Clinton  Street  he  read  the 
book,  underscoring  every  word  he  did  not 
understand  and  copying  it  into  a  pocket 
notebook  with  the  definition,  taken  from 
a  polyglot  dictionary,  after  it.  Then  by 
day,  whenever  he  had  a  few  spare  minutes, 
he  took  out  his  notebook  and  studied  the 
new  words.  The  first  page  of  the  "  Mill 
on  the  Floss"  was  black  with  scorings:  he 
recalls  with  pride  that  the  last  page  was 
clean  except  for  one  word  underlined. 

In  those  days  he  breakfasted  on  stale 
bread  at  two  loaves  for  five  xentsi  both 
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because  it  was  cheap  and  because,  by 
putting  it  in  his  pockets  and  so  using  no 
dishes,  he  could  both  study  and  eat. 

Within  a  year  he  had  written  an  article 
in  English  on  the  coronation  of  Tsar  Alex- 
ander 1  i  I  that  was  accepted  and  published 
by  the  New  York  IVorld.  Soon  he  was 
able  to  make  his  living  by  teaching  English 
to  Russians  on  the  East  Side.  Every 
moment  he  could  spare  from  his  work  he 
devoted  to  learning  about  America.  One 
day  he  heard  that  Evarts  and  Blaine  were 
to  speak  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  New 
York.  He  wanted  to  hear  them  and  he 
knew  he  could  not  understand  even  a  little 
of  what  they  said  unless  he  heard  every 
word  distinctly,  for  he  still  was  so  uncer- 
tain in  the  spoken  language  that  he  had 
been  debarred  from  the  platform  of  a 
Socialist  meeting  because  he  could  not 
make  himself  understood.  So  he  went  to 
the  stage  entrance  of  the  opera  house  and, 
by  mingling  with  the  guests  of  honor  who 
were  invited  to  sit  on  the  platform,  he  was 
permitted  to  enter  with  them  and  get  a 
seat  only  a  few  feet  from  the  speakers. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  he  had  understood 
fully  even  then  until  he  read  in  the  morn- 
ing's paper  that  Evarts  had  made  a  very 
dull  speech,  and  then  he  was  satisfied, 
because  he  had  been  greatly  disappointed 
in  Evarts's  powers  as  an  orator. 

^  fpw  years  aftar  ho  landiwi  in  New  York, 
the  Sun  published  a  series  of  sketches  of 
^  life  on  the  East  Side  whicnne  wrote!" 


reporter.  His  object  was  to  study  life 
in  its  most  dramatic  phases.  Mr.  Lincoh 
gns  was  the  citv  editor.  Mr.  Nonnan 
^e  dramatic  editorr  and  othg 

j^pp^rw^  Mr.  Edwin  Lefevre,  Mr,  UST 
Hovey,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Roy  Wilson,  all  now 
well-known  to  the  reading  public.  This 
yroup^  with  ^l}trh  Mr  P^^^n  wajs  snrw\ 
lAtimate,  used  to  gather  in  the  "kjcal 
room"  after  the  paper  weflt  TO  y^ress^ 
tliree  o'clock  in  the  a/temoon  and  spend 


such  work,  and  by  articles  on  American 
politics  for  Russian  magazines,  he  made 
enough  money  to  give  up  teaching.  In 
1880.  hft  was  ftditnrj)f  the  Arbeiier  Zeitunf^.^ 
fheji^he  wrote  a  sombre  novel  of  East 
SiaeliTeTentitled  "  Yekl.^'  It  brought  him 
unexpected  praise.  One  evening,  when 
he  came  home  to  his  flat  in  the  East  Side, 
he  found  a  card  on  his  table,  with  a  penciled 
note  on  it  that  the  caller  regretted  failing 
to  see  him  and  asking  that  he  call  on  him. 
The  name  on  the  card  was  "  William  Dean 
Howells."  Mr.  Cahan  had  never  seen 
him.  He  paid  the  call  and  was  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Howells  to  write  more. 

A  few  years  later  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  the  staff  of  an  American 
daily  paper,  «iuLsohe  wcrl  to  the  Cam" 
m&tcial  Adveriiserj'on^ie^T'VorK  ^s  a  police 


hourTln  discusdntf  Hterattir^  gnaTiR 

Mr.  (Janan  soon  round  that  he  was  more 
interested  in  literature  and  life  than  he 
was  in  getting  the  prosaic  facts  for  police 
"stories.''  He  would  go  out  to  get  the 
details  of  an  arrest  and  bring  back  instead 
a  story  of  an  old  flddler,  whom  he  had  met 
by  the  way,  who  had  just  encountered  the 
tragedy  of  his  life  in  the  destruction  of  his 
most  precious  violin.  Mr.  Steffens  saw 
the  ^'i^nman  if^^pri><f"  Yfllllf  of  tiicse 
stories,  however,  and  made  them  the 
exclusive  work  of  Mr.  C^h^n,  who  w^^ 
onfi-of-lhe  first  to  write  the  kind  of  inter- 
vi^Y^c  that  flrq  now  commou  m  tt 
p:\pej<f  —  jntPrvi<>w^  which  are  ^\sn  rf- 
acter  studies  of  the  men  who  are  inter- 
viewed.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Van  Wyck  were  rival  candidates  for  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  Mr.  Cahan  spent 
nearly  a  whole  night  at  political  confer- 
ences in  which  Mr.  Croker,  of  Tammany 
"By     ffall,  was  a  participant,  and  he  wrote  a 


character  sketch  of  Mr.  Croker,  based  on 
that  experience,  which  aroused  much 
interest   when   it  was   published,    for  it 

^X'svealed  the  human  and  personal  side  of 
the  Tammany  leader  which  the  public  had 
never  seen  nor  imagined. 

The  Spanish  War  gave  Mr.  Cahan  an 
opportunity  to  develop  his  fondness  for 
drawing  word  pictures  of  the  human  side 
of  the  news.  He  interviewed  wounded 
marines  upon  their  return  to  New  York, 
and  made  of  their  personal  narratives 
vivid  and  moving  pictures  of  war  as  the 
men  who  fight  see  it.  Especially  powerful 
was  his  story  of  a  soldier's  own  account  of 
his  sensations  the  first  time  he  was  under 
fire  in  battle  —  a  curious  confirmation  of 
the  dramatic  record  in  Walter  Crane's  im- 

"  aginings  in  "  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage." 
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At  this  period  Mr.  Cahan  found  time  to 
write  a  novel,  "The  Imported  Bride- 
and  to  write  short  stories  for  the 


ing    the    use    of    pocket    handkerchiefs, 
even  to  those  relatively  few  people  that 

do    pot    Icnnw    the    arivj^ntaprpc    r^f    n^pr 


groom,  and  to  write  short  stones  for  the  dn  pnt  |cnnw  the  aHvj^ntagPc  of  j^ 
Century,  Scribner's,  Atlantic  Mnnihlv^^'^''"ff\m\^\  sun  preaching  practical  Socialism^ 
Cosmopolitan,  and  other  magazines.  Mr.^Cahan  struck   upon  tne  home 


Cosmopolitan,  and  other  magazme^ 

But  after  five  years  as  a  reporter,  Mr. 
Cahan's  opportunity  came  to  make  a  news- 
paper after  his  own  ideals.  He  had  made 
a  reputation  among  Socialists  as  a  speaker 
and  writer.  The  Jewish  Daily  Forward, 
an  organ  of  the  Jewish  Socialists,  was  in  a 
bad  financial  condition.  The  managers 
asked  him  to  edit  and  manage  it,  and  he 
accepted  their  offer  of  a  free  hand  and  a 
small  salary.  • 

The  Forward  was  then  made  up  after  f 
the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  foreign  news- 
papers.    Its  "news"  was  mostly  a  record 
of  European  and  American  politics.     Its 
tf>HttQriaU  w<>rfi  yhnlarly  "  leading  article? 

I  he  wnoie  paper 


on  Marxian  Socialism 

was  written  in  highly  uermanizeQ  Y  ladisHT 
ML_Cahan  changed  all  Lhis! 


:  Hfi  told 


upon  the  homely 
things  that  were  close  to  the  needs  of  his 
readers  in  their  oftentimes  tragic  efforts 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  strange  new 
life  in  which  they  found  themselves  in 
America.    For  example: 

After  he  had  edited  the  Forward  for 
several  years,  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
Jewish  boy  who  was  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York.  His 
association  with  boys  in  better  circum- 
stances and  of  longer  residence  in  America 
had  taught  him  new  standards  of  living. 
He  had  learned  to  know  and  appreciate  the 
use  of  separate  dishes  at  the  table  for 
each  person  to  eat  from.  But  his  father 
was  an  old-country  man,  from  a  remote 
village   in   Roumania,   content  with  the 


.. customs  of  his  poor,   untrained  parents 

his  report^lo  look  ior  the  human  interest!-  and  averse  to  change.     So  at  home  the 
in  the  news,  and  to  write  it  in  the  Yiddish     big  bowl  of  stew  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 


dialecFof  the  nomes  or  tne  Uhetto.  "  bay 
it  as  mamma  would,"  he  told  them  when 
he  came  across  a  stilted  account  of  an 
event.  And  the  reporters  understood, 
for,  nine  chances  in  ten,  "  mamma"  was  a 
shrewd,  wrinkled,  clear-seeing  daughter  of 
Israel  whose  words  had  the  stinging  direct- 
ness and  the  homely  simplicity  that  every- 
where makes  the  people's  language  vivid 
and  plain.  Mr.  Cahan  himself  brought  the 
editorial  page  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
definition.  One  of  his  first  editorials  was 
PrvV'^t    Handkerchiefs/'    why    hjs 


table  and  every  member  of  the  family 
dipped  his  spoon  into  the  common  vessel 
and  ate.  The  boy  loved  his  old  father, 
for  the  father  had  made  many  sacrifices 
to  give  him  his  education.  But  he  was 
humiliated  by  this  barbaric  custom,  and 
could  not  bring  his  friends  home  because 
of  it.  Wouldn't  Mr.  Cahan  write  an 
editorial  about  dishes.?  The  father  be- 
lieved in  the  Forward  only  less  than  in  his 
Bible,  and  would  surely  be  convinced  if 
he  read  there  that  dishes  were  practically 
a  necessity  in  America. 
______„.^       So  Mr.  Cahan  wrote  a  kindly  editorial 

fiirry  thif    ^'"^  **■"'"  *-"^'^^^'^"  »o  hfflfth.     in  which  he  pictured  such  a  case  as  the  boy 
The     old-fashioned      Socialists     were  _jiad  described,  argued  gently  the  hygienic 

shocked.    ~ 


on 


readers    should    teach    their    children    to 


They  demanded  to  Know  ot  Mr. 
Cahan  what  relation  he  saw  between  pocket 
handkerchiefs  and  "the  common  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution," which  is  Socialism.  "Just 
thfa,"  Mr.  rnh.in  rrplird-  "PnrM  HanH- 


reasons  for  separate  vessels  for  food,  and 
concluded  by  suggesting  that  the  proper 
thing  for  a  father  to  do  in  such  circum- 
stances would  be  to  send  the  wife  out  to 
buy  a  set  of  dishes.  A  few  days  later  he 
^  got  another  letter  from  the  boy,  full  of 


kerchiefs  ^r^  an  essential  of  penple  whn — .thanks,  for  the  father  had  read  the  edi- 

xirUh  tn  he  happy  in  a  modem,  civilized     torial  and  followed  its  advice.     In  this^ 

community^  Our  people  need  to  know  family,  as  in  many  others,  JVlr.  Cahar 

it.  ^Socialism  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means     ^y^   ^^*^   fr>Aa^<^  ^f   preventing   the  oft- 


advocated  by  enlightened  people  like 
ourselves  to  make  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors  happy.    Therefore,  by  preach- 


repeated  tragedy  that  wrecks  many  immi- 
Ijii^nt  fimiiiMi.'.Uioppi^pc{<^  —  the  pap  that 

nprni   nnrt  widrm  hrtwrrn  parents  and 
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children  as  the  young  people  learn  the 
new  language  and  new  customs  and  drift 
away  from  the  old  folk  because  they  can- 
not follow  in  the  new  path. 

But  Mr.  Cahan  made  his  most  striking 
and  original  contribution  to  journalism  by 
beginning  a  department  that  he  called  "A 
Bunch  of  Letters."  A  believer  in  realism 
as  the  true  philosophy  of  literature,  he 
applied  it  to  the  romance  of  real  life. 
He  published  an  appeal  to  his  readers  that 
they  send  him  the  record  of  the  biggest 
thing  in  their  own  experiences.  "Every 
one  of  you,"  he  said,  "has  one  story  to  tell 
from  your  own  life  —  a  humorous  incident, 
a  dramatic  event,  a  tragedy,  a  great 
experience  with  love  or  passion  —  a  story 
with  every  quality  of  great  fiction,  but 
better  than  fiction  because  it  is  true." 
At  first  the  replies  were  disappointing,  but 
at  length  one  letter  came  that  proved  to  be 
the  first  of  hundreds  that  have  J[>een  pub- 
lished in  the  Forward.  Men  and  women 
began  to  make  the  department  almost  a 
confessional,  and  opened  their  hearts  to 
tell  the  story  that  they  had  been  burning 
to  tell  to  sympathetic  ears.  Naturally, 
most  of  the  more  serjous  writers  asked 
that  their  names  be  withheld.  These 
letters  are  the  most  eagerly  read  part  of 
the  paper.  At  least  thirty  of  them  are 
received  daily,  and  from  one  column  to 
three  columns  full  of  them  are  published. 

One  letter,  for  example,  was  from  a 
woman  who  faced  this  problem:  She 
had  divorced  her  husband  in  the  Old! 
Country.  After  she  came  to  America, 
she  had  married  again,  but  had  not  toldl 
her  second  husband  that  she  had  ever) 
been  married.  One  day  she  saw  the  first 
man  on  the  street  in  New  York.  She 
knew  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  learn 
of  her  and  that  then  her  husband  would 
surely  find  out  the  truth.  He  was  a  very 
jealous  man.  What  should  she  do:  tell 
him,  or  wait  and  trust  to  chance?  Mr. 
Cahan  advised  her  to  tell.  A  few  weeks 
later  she  wrote  again,  a  letter  full  of 
reproaches.  She  had  told  her  husband  and 
he  had  been  very  angry  and  now  their 
lives  were  full  of  unhappiness.  Another 
interval,  and  she  wrote  a  third  letter,  of 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving:  the  husband 
had  had  no  peace,  had  seen  the  other  man's 


face  constantly  before  him,  and  was  tor- 
mented with  hatred;  at  last  he  had  really 
seen  the  man,  and  his  mind  was  at  rest. 
The  actual  vision  of  his  enemy  had  reas- 
sured him  that  his  wife  could  no  longer 
love  such  a  man,  and  they  were  reconciled. 

Dozens  of  letters  told  the  familiar  story 
—  familiar  among  immigrants  —  of  the 
son  who  had  left  Russia  many  years  ago, 
who  wrote  regularly  once  a  week  for  a 
year  or  more,  then  once  a  month,  then 
once  or  twice  a  year,  then  never.  All 
raised  the  cry.  Where  is  he?  May  we 
hope  ever  to  see  him  again?  And  in 
many  cases  these  letters  have  reached  the 
men  whose  mothers  wrote  them  and  have 
brought  about  the  reunion  of  families. 

From  the  "  Bunch  of  Letters"  grew  up 
naturally  another  function  of  the  For- 
ward. People  who  could  not  or  would  not 
write  came  to  talk  with  the  editor  about 
the  problems  of  their  little  world,  to  ask  for 
counsel.  For  years  Mr.  Cahan  saw  all 
these  people  personally  and  found  their 
experience  much  the  same  as  the  exper- 
iences of  those  who  wrote.  Now  he  has 
not  time  to  devote  to  them,  but  he  has 
trained  an  assistant  who  receives  and 
advises  from  thirty  to  sixty  people  a  day. 

Mr.  Cahan  carried  his  human  relation- 
ship with  his  readers  beyond  the  printed 
page.  When  the  price  of  the  necessities 
of  life  soared  higher  than  he  thbught  it 
should  last  year,  and  his  people  were  com- 
plaining of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  food, 
he  organized  a  housewives'  strike  against 
the  market  dealers,  and  forced  them  to 
reduce  their  prices  by  a  practical  boycott 
of  their  shops.  A  similar  strike  of  ten- 
ants against  excessive  rents  was  also 
^successfully  managed  by  him. 

His  editorial  policy  has  run  the  daily 
circulation  of  the  Forward  up  from  6,000 
to  150,000  copies.  His  name  is  affection- 
ately known  to  practically  every  resident 
of  the  East  Side  and  to  many  thousands  of 
other  people  in  New  York  and  in  all  parts 
of  America.  He  once  laughingly  said  that 
he  knew  nearly  every  Jew  in  New  York, 
"from  Big  Jack  Zelig  to  Jacob  SchifT." 
And  three  years  ago,  when  he  celebrated 
his  fiftieth  birthday,  thousands  of  people 
of  the  East  Side  crowded  a  great  audi-* 
torium  to  show  him  thefr^ppreciation. 
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HOW   COMPETITION    REDUCES  THE    EFFECTIVENESS   OF   THEIR   WORK 

BY 

EVERETT  T.  TOMLINSON 


WHY  are  ministers  among 
the  most  poorly  paid 
workers  in  every  com- 
munity? The  amount 
of  capital  invested  in 
their  education,  time,  preparation,  and 
libraries  is  as  great  as  that  of  most  other 
professions.  Is  the  condition  due  to  ineffi- 
ciency or  are  the  churches  niggardly  and 
do  they  take  advantage  of  the  spirit  of 
consecration  which  is  the  compellingmotive 
with  many  men  in  this  calling?  A  careful 
study  drives  an  investigator  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  no  one  cause  fully  accounts  for 
existing  conditions,  but  that  the  chief  cause 
is  the  over-churching  of  many  communities. 
The  marvel  is,  not  that  salaries  are  so  low, 
but  that  they  can  be  so  high! 

The  spirit  of  independence  and  religious 
liberty  particularly  manifest  two  or  three 
generations  ago  led  to  a  multiplication  of 
denominations  and  churches.  There  was 
a  spirit  of  competition,  even  of  rivalry, 
though  it  was  not  recognized  by  either  of 
these  terms.  As  some  one  has  said,  "  We 
have  sects  and  insects,  some  of  the  bodies 
are  so  small  and  pestiferous."  The  result 
is  that  to-day  we  are  facing  problems  that 
were  bom  of  a  zeal  that  frequently  was 
divorced  from  knowledge. 

Just  what  the  salaries  of  ministers  are 
in  the  more  prominent  denominations  is 
shown  in  this  table,  compiled  from  the 
latest  reports  of  the  Census  Bureau: 

AVERAGE   SALARIES  OF   MINISTERS  OUTSIDE 
THE    LARGE   CITIES 

Southern  Baptist  Convention  (White)   .     $  334 

Disciples 526 

United  Brethren 547 

Methodist  Episcopal  (South)       ...  681 

Northern  Baptist  Convention  (White)    .  683 

Methodist  Episcopal  (North)      ...  741 

Lutheran 744 

Presbyterian  Church  in  U.  S.  (South)  857 


Congregational |88o 

Reformed  Church  in  America  923 

Presbyterian  Church  in  U.S.A.  (North) .  977 

Universalists    . 987 

Protestant  Episcopal 994 

Unitarian 1,221 

The  average  leaders  of  other  religious 
organizations  in  the  United  States  are 
paid  as  follows: 

Greek  Orthodox  Church $720 

Russian  Orthodox  Church       ....  731 

Buddhist 840 

Jewish  Congregations 841 

The  number  of  individual  congrega- 
tions to  which  these  men  minister  ranges 
from  64,701  among  the  Methodists  and 
54,880  among  the  Baptists  down  to  1,147 
among  the  Friends.  Next  to  the  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  more  congregations  (15,506) 
than  any  other.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  12,482  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  6,845. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  192,795 
church  edifices  providing  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  58,536,830  people.  The  total 
value  of  church  property  is  >>i, 257,575,876. 
The  highest  average  of  membership  per 
organization  is  found  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  the  figures  are  522.  On  the  other 
hand  Oklahoma  has  an  average  member- 
ship per  organization  of  only  58,  followed 
in  order  by  Florida,  66;  Arkansas,  69;  and 
West  Virginia,  75.  An  average  member- 
ship of  less  than  100  is  reported  by  twelve 
states;  of  100  or  more,  and  less  than  200, 
in  23  states;  of  200  or  more,  and  less  than 
300,  7  states;  and  of  300  or  more,  7  states. 
The  average  number  per  organization  is 
157.  The  average  value  of  church  prop- 
erty is  $6,756,  and  the  debt  is  $3,214. 
The  average  encumbrance  upon  church 
property  varies  from  Ji2,4Qo4n  NeWjYork, 
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J 1 0,983  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
J8,6o8in  Massachusetts,  to  $960  in  Kansas, 
where  the  average  membership  is  92; 
to  $1,013  in  Florida,  where  the  average 
membership  is  66;  and  to  $483  in  Alabama, 
which  has  an  average  membership  of  93. 

A  careful  study  of  the  data  presented 
shows  that  there  are  192,795  church  edi- 
fices with  an  average  of  157  members  per 
organization,  and  that  the  debt  of  the 
average  body  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  church  property.  This  im- 
plies a  heavy  tax  on  the  membership  even 
before  its  legitimate  work  is  begun.  With 
a  membership  of  157,  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  members  are^ 
women.  This  leaves  52  male  members,  of 
whom  doubtless  a  large  proportion  are 
boys  too  young  to  be  of  much  financial 
assistance.  If  only  one  third  is  deducted 
for  non-resident  members,  there  are  left 
approximately  twenty  to  thirty  men  upon 
whom  must  fall  the  chief  burden  of  support 
of  the  "average"  church.  What  such  a 
tax  would  be  if  raised  for  other  than  church 
purposes  is  apparent. 

The  opinions  of  certain  careful  and  can- 
did religious  leaders  have  been  obtained 
in  every  state.  These  reports  agree  that, 
in  certain  places  at  least,  over-churching 
of  communities  has  been  carried  to  an 
extreme.  For  example,  the  response  from 
a  minister  in  Maine  says: 

In  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  towns  of  Maine 
there  are  more  Protestant  Churches  than  there 
is  a  demand  for.  But  the  problem  is  being 
worked  out.  Protestantism  must  plan  for  the 
future,  as  do  our  Catholic  friends,  and  we  must 
plan  economically.  The  great  trouble  is  that 
so  many  inefficient  men  go  into  the  ministry. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  over- 
churching  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
many  other  states  in  the  Middle  West; 
and  the  response  from  Michigan  blames 
the  same  cause  for  the  low  salaries  of 
ministers.  From  New  York  the  reply  was 
similar: 

Over-churching  is  not  the  great  reason,  but 
it  is  very  certainly  one  great  reason  for  the 
inadequate  salaries  paid  in  this  state.  .  .  . 
One  concrete  illustration  may  serve  you.  When 
our  Board  made  our  appropriations  this  year 
we  wrote  one  church,  which  we  had  been  help- 
ing, that  we  ought  to  expect  the  church  to  pay 


a  larger  proportion  of  the  minister's  salary. 
The  reply  was  "that  as  they  were  one  of  six 
churches  in  a  village  of  1,300  they  did  not  fed 
able  to  raise  more."  I  think  that  this  is  true 
of  a  large  number  of  our  churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  correspondent  in 
Indiana  believes  that  over-churching  is  not 
the  greatest  cause  of  inadequate  church 
support,  and  the  reply  from  Illinois  says 
that  "over-churching  and  low  salaries 
are  both  prevalent,  though  their  interrela- 
tion is  more  apparent  than  real." 

In  the  far  West,  as  is  natural,  there  are 
some  places  where  there  are  not  churches 
enough,  but  even  from  such  a  state  as 
Colorado  comes  this  report:  "In  almost 
every  instance  the  low  salary  is  directly 
in  consequence  of  the  community  support- 
ing too  many  churches.  Towns  of  500  to 
1,000  population  containing  from  three  to 
five  churches  of  different  denominations 
cannot  but  feel  a  heavy  financial  strain." 

It  is  possible  to  select  certain  representa- 
tive regions  where  conditions  will  throw 
some  light  on  our  problem.  The  following 
table  is  made  from  a  study  of  the  churches 
in  southern  New  Hampshire: 


POPULATIOM 

Deerfield  917 

Dover 13,247 

Exeter 5,000 

Newton 950 

North  Conway    .  3,400 

Northwood     ....  1,300 

Plaistow 1,200 

Portsmouth    ....  11,269 

Seabrook        ....  1,600 

Somersworth  ....  7,500 

Stratham 601 


2 
12 
9 
3 
8 

4 
4 

12 

4 
6 


In  this  district  there  is  a  church  for 
every  701  people. 

The  adjacent  state  of  Vermont  furnishes 
a  similar  example: 


POPULATIOM 


Bennington    .     . 

6,000 

6 

Brandon         .     .     . 

2,000 

5 

Castleton       .     .     . 

1,000 

4 

Centre  Rutland  .     .     . 

200 

1 

E.  Hubbardton  .     . 

470 

2 

E.  Poultney        .     . 

300 

2 

Fair  Haven    . 

3,500 

8 

Fowler      .... 

200 

1 

Hydeville       .     .     . 
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Ira 600  I 

Manchester    ....  2,200  5 

Mendon 200  2 

Middletown  Springs  i$o  1 

North  Bennington    .      .  800  3 

Pittsford 425  5 

Poultney         ....  2,500  5 

Pownal 150  2 

Proctor  1,200  3 

Rutland 13.500  14 

Shaftsbury     ....  500  3 

Wallingford 700  3 

W.  Haven       ....  300  2 

W.  Pawlet     ....  500  3 

W.  Rutland  .      .  4»50o  11 

My  informant  writes  me  that  in  the 
territory  included  in  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  above  table  there  are  "more 
than  a  dozen  other  churches,  mostly  Prot- 
estant, concerning  which  I  am  unable  to 
give  you  information/'  Not  including 
these  "more  than  a  dozen,"  we  have  an 
average  of  one  church  in  the  region  to  about 
every  447  people. 

A  group  of  cities  and  towns  in  New 
York  State  present  the  following  sugges- 
tive figures: 


FOPULATIOM 

NO.  OF 
CBUKCBXS 

Albany 

100,253 

77 

Cohoes    .     .      . 

24,709 

18 

Hoosick  Falls    . 

5.189 

6 

Mechanics  villa   . 

.         .               6,634 

5 

Troy    .... 

76,813 

73 

Waterford     .     . 

.         .               3,146 

6 

Watervliet    .     . 

.         .            15,074 

15 

In  most  of  these  places  there  are  addi- 
tional religious  organizations  which  are 
not  included  in  this  table. 

A  rural  region  in  New  York  State  shows 
a  Protestant  church  for  every  287  people 
of  the  population: 


Canastota 
Cazenovia 
Chittenango 
Deruyter  . 
Eaton  . 
Georgetown 
Hamilton  . 
Lebanon    . 
Madison 
Morrisville 
New  Woodstock 
West  Eaton  . 


POPULATION 

3.247 

1,861 

1,678 

538 

500 

200 

1,689 

250 

309 

500 

300 

400 


NO.  OP 
CBUKCHeS 

4 

5 
5 
4 
3 

2 

5 

2 

3 
3 

2 
2 


From  the  region  beyond  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  the  following  table  is  made: 

POPUIJiTlON  NO.  OF 

CHURCHES 

Cummings      ....  200  2 

Easton 500  3 

Hebron 500  3 

Holton 4,000  12 

Kickapoo 300  2 

Lansing          ....  1,000  4 

McLouth 1,000  5 

Valley  Falls  ....  1,500  8 

My  informant  writes,  "People  in  the 
Southwest  stand  pretty  close  to  their  own 
church,  even  if  it  is  small.  They  want 
that  or  nothing."  And  "it  is  small"  — 
there  being  a  Protestant  church  for  every 
231  people! 

The  Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society 
(North)  has  been  making  some  investi- 
gations, selecting  certain  counties  which 
would  be  typical  of  certain  phases  of  life 
in  the  various  states,  and  from  their  studies 
1  have  selected  Webster  Q)unty,  Ky.,  with 
20,974  white  population  and  68  Protestant 
churches.  The  total  membership  of  these 
churches  is  5,997,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the 
total  white  population.  The  average  mem- 
bership is  less  than  90,  and  54  churches 
have  ministers  one  fourth  of  the  time  or 
less.  That  is,  82  per  cent,  of  the  churches 
in  this  county  have  one  fourth  or  less  of 
the  time  of  a  minister.  The  average 
church  budget  is  $328,  and  the  average 
wage  paid  by  a  church  to  the  minister  is 
J183.  In  this  region  there  are  examples 
of  communities  of  740  people  trying  to 
support  five  churches.  In  Gibson  County, 
Tenn.,  which  has  a  population  of  41,629, 
there  are  179  churches.  There  is  a  white 
church  for  every  224  people,  and  one 
church  in  every  four  and  eight  tenths  square 
miles.  Ninety-five  of  the  churches  have 
preaching  one  quarter  of  the  time.  The 
following  table  has  an  interest  of  its  own: 
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The  average  salary  paid  by  the  country 
church  is  $io8,  and  the  average  salary  of 
the  town  church  $455. 

In  the  printed  report  is  included  a  photo- 
graph of  four  churches  in  a  row,  three  of 
which  have  preaching  once  a  month;  one, 
twice  a  month,  and  there  is  no  resident 
minister  in  the  town! 

In  the  spring  of  1909,  a  joint  committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  most  of 
the  leading  Protestant  home  mission 
societies  was  formed  to  investigate  con- 
ditions in  certain  states. 

This  committee  selected  Colorado,  a 
typical  Western  state,  and  at  once  began 
their  investigations  there  with  some  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  results.  "Nearly 
90  per  cent,  of  home  mission  aid  to-day 
goes  either  where  there  is  no  duplication 
of  effort  whatever,  or  to  the  swiftly  grow- 
ing cities."  Whatever  duplication  was 
found  naturally  belonged  to  the  regions 
in  which  this  small  percentage  was  ex- 
pended. Exceptional  instances  of  a  town 
with  400  people  and  four  churches  receiv- 
ing home  mission  aid  to  the  amount  of 
$660,  and  of  another  of  300  people  with 
six  churches  receiving  $530  of  such  aid, 
"call  for  prompt  and  careful  scrutiny." 

The  committee  reports,  however,  that 
there  is  much  more  over-looking  than  over- 
lapping. There  were  133  places  found, 
ranging  in  population  from  150  to  1,000, 
without  Protestant  churches  of  any  kind; 
100  of  these  are  also  without  a  Roman 
Catholic  church.  There  are  428  com- 
munities that  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  post  offices,  but  that  are  without 
churches.  There  are  whole  counties  with 
no  adequate  religious  work,  of  which  the 
committee  cites  several  examples.  Of  the 
sixty  counties  in  the  state,  at  least  eighteen 
appear  to  be  without  adequate  church 
work  of  any  kind. 

The  whole  investigation  seems  to  point 
conclusively  to  the  fact  that  the  rural 
sections  are  suffering  more  than  the  cities. 
This  condition  is  not  confined  to  any  local- 
ity East  or  West.  Many  churches  whose 
active  work  has  ceased  are  not  yet  dead, 
being  kept  alive  by  unwise  aid.  Without 
question,  over-churching  has  been  a  pre- 
dominant cause  in  producing  present 
conditions,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  if 


the  conditions  could  be  changed  salaries 
at  once  would  be  increased.  Tradition, 
local  conceptions,  and  unwillingness  to 
enlarge  this  support  are  still  prevalent. 

The  over-churching  primarily  is  not 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  present  generation. 
The  condition  largely  is  the  outcome  of 
the  unwise  zeal  of  former  workers  who 
believed  that  by  multiplying  churches 
they  were  increasing  instead  of  dividing 
their  strength.  The  slogan,  "a  new 
church  every  day,"  in  places  has  drawn  out 
the  line  of  attack  until  it  has  crumpled 
from  sheer  weakness  or  thinness. 

The  condition  to-day  is  recognized  in 
many  states  and  an  honest  effort  is  being 
made  to  remedy  it  in  most  of  the  religious 
bodies. 

The  tax  upon  many  communities  in  the 
support  of  more  churches  than  the  religious 
needs  of  the  place  demand  is  heavy.  An 
average  debt  of  half  the  value  of  the  church 
property  had  been  a  fixed  overhead  charge. 

Union  or  federated  churches  do  not  solve 
the  problem,  and  in  most  instances  they 
soon  die. 

Federated  churches  only  touch  the 
surface  of  the  problem,  still  leaving  the 
underlying  causes  unchanged.  The  sal- 
aries in  federated  churches  are  no  larger 
than  they  were  in  the  individual  churches 
that  federated. 

Among  many  religious  bodies  inefficiency 
is  increased  by  lack  of  care  in  the  selection 
of  men  for  the  ministry. 

Protestant  churches  suffer  much  more 
than  Catholic  from  over-churching.  The 
latter  churches  are  unified,  the  former  are 
not  and  in  many  places  are  competitors 
among  themselves. 

If  over-churching  has  produced  a  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
for  many  churches  to  support  their  minis- 
ters, the  recognition  of  the  condition  is  the 
first  step  toward  improvement,  though  its 
effect  may  not  be  seen  in  the  present 
generation.  Improvement  may  not  come 
speedily,  but  it  can  never  come  vmtil 
efficiency  is  recognized  as  a  logical  ele- 
ment in  extension.  It  is  as  necessary  to 
weigh  as  to  count.  Religion  may  be 
needed  in  business.  It  is  no  less  certain 
that  unbusinesslike  methods  cannot  make 
even  zealous  efforts  suceessfuJLi^ 
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COLLEGE  TRAINING  FOR  COMMERCIAL  SECRETARIES 


ANEW  era  has  opened  in  the 
work  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce;  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  by  the  new 
course  in  secretarial  training 
which  will  be  opened  to  graduate  students 
of  Harvard  University  this  fall.  Remark- 
able results  have  been  achieved  by  such 
bodies  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Boston  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Chicago  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Los  Angeles  under  leadership  that  has 
developed  naturally  with  the  growth  of  this 
type  of  organization.  But  these  bodies 
have  drawn  upon  the  best  constructive 
ability  of  the  country  and  have  been  able 
to  hold  it  because  they  have  been  able  to 
pay  large  salaries. 

But  there  are  now  more  than  4,500  com- 
mercial organizations  in  the  United  States 
and  more  than  1,000  of  sufficient  imp>or- 
tance  to  justify  membership  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Doubtless  hundreds  of  these 
organizations  are  less  efficient  than  they 
might  be.  It  is  time  for  a  clearing-house 
to  be  established  that  shall  put  at  the  serv- 
ice of  all  these  bodies  the  knowledge  of  the 
best  methods  of  developing  the  commercial 
interests  of  these  communities.  This  is 
what  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Harvard  University 
has  decided  to  do  toward  this  ideal : 

It  has  opened  a  course  that  will  cover  two 
full  years  and  that  will  be  open  to  college 
graduates  only.  In  the  first  year  students 
in  this  school  may  select  five  full  courses 
from  the  following:  Business  Law,  Ac- 
counting, Commercial  Organization, 
Industrial  Organization,  Business  Statis- 
tics, Work  and  Methods  of  Trade  Bodies, 
Municipal  Government,  Railroad  Organi- 
zation, and  Investments. 

In  the  second  year,  four  courses  are 
required  —  in  Problems  in .  Trade  Body 
Manar?r::cnt,  Business  Policy,  Corpora- 
tion 1  i:i:i::ce,  and  The  Railroad  and  the 


Shipper  —  and  a  choice  may  be  selected 
from  the  following:  Commercial  Organiza- 
tion, Foreign  Trade,  European  Trade,  and 
South  American  Trade. 

Practical  experience  in  trade  body  man- 
agement will  be  given  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
under  which  the  students  will  be  given 
tasks  in  the  various  departments  of  that 
body  under  ordinary  working  conditions 
to  work  out  definite  practical  problems 
such  as  they  will  confront  later,  wherever 
they  may  go.  As  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  most  efficient  commercial  organizations 
in  the  country,  this  training  will  be  invalu- 
able. The  following  quotation  from  the 
announcement  of  the  courses  gives  some 
idea  of  their  scope: 

The  various  forms  of  activity  in  which  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  similar  bodies  engage  are 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  actual  experience 
of  some  of  the  more  progressive  organizations. 
The  subjects  covered  include  various  aspects  of 
the  supervision  of  trading,  such  as  inspection 
of  grain  and  other  commodities,  control  of 
warehouses,  vigilance  work,  etc.  They  also 
include  some  of  the  methods  for  city  develop- 
ment employed  by  trade  bodies,  such  as  methods 
for  securing  new  industries,  methods  for  better- 
ing existing  industrial  conditions,  railway  rate 
activity,  internal  transportation  problems,  etc. 
The  course  also  provides  for  a  comparison  of 
the  organization  and  powers  of  chambers  of 
commerce  and  similar  bodies  in  the  United 
States  with  those  in  some  of  the  chief  European 
countries  and  a  survey  of  the  federation  move- 
ment both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Similar  courses  are  under  consideration 
by  the  officers  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Commerce  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  by  the  officers  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Professional  rank  for  the 
leaders  in  organized  commercial  develop- 
ment will  lend  a  new  dignity  and  a  new 
seriousness  to  the  work  of  commercial 
bodies  throughout  the  United  States. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FARM  LANDS 


97. —  Q.  A  man  whom  1  have  known  since 
boyhood  is  selling  land  in  Florida,  well  located 
on  the  Caloosahatchee  River,  not  far  from  Fort 
Myers,  for  J46.50  an  acre.  Two  other  friends 
have  bought  and  are  already  down  there  de- 
veloping their  land.  I  am  thinking  of  buying 
ten  acres,  having  grape  fruit  trees  set  out,  and 
going  down  to  attend  to  them  for  a  few  months 
every  winter  when  they  reach  a  bearing  age. 
What  do  you  advise? 

A,  To  repeat  our  invariable  advice,  we 
would  not  buy  land  anywhere  from  a  best 
friend,  a  brother,  or  any  one  else  until  we 
had  seen  it.  The  land  may  be  excellent  and 
its  highest  commendation  is  the  satisfaction 
of  men  already  there;  but  how  do  you  know 
that  you  will  like  the  country  and  the  work 
and  be  able  to  market  crops  at  a  profit? 
Your  plan  of  giving  only  a  few  months'  atten- 
tion every  year  is  wholly  impracticable  unless 
you  put  the  place  in  the  hands  of  some  one  else 
—  and  if  you  do  that  you  are  not  really  farming 
at  all. 

98. —  Q.  Kindly  tell  me  how  to  obtain 
a  guide  or  instructions  for  judging  and  buying 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.  Anything  that 
can  be  used  by  an  inexperienced  land  buyer 
will  do. 

A,  The  only  safe  guide  in  buying  land,  as 
in  buying  horses  intelligently,  is  experience. 
The  best  written  advice  we  know  of  is  contained 
in  Volume  1  of  L.  H.  Bailey's  "Cyclopedia 
of  American  Agriculture"  and  in  T.  F.  Hunt's 
"How  to  Choose  a  Farm,"  (both  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.).  In  the  "Garden  and 
Farm  Almanac"  for  1913,  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  you  will  find  a  score 
card  for  farms,  devised  and  used  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  that  should 
be  useful  to  you. 

99. —  Q,  In  what  part  of  Arkansas  should 
a  person  from  the  North  look  for  good,  moder- 
ate priced  farm  land  that  is  likely  to  increase 
in  value? 

j4.  It  depends  first  on  the  type  of  farming 
to  be  pursued.  On  the  rolling  Ozark  country 
of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state,  general 
farming,  fruit-growing,  and  stock-raising  are 
most  profitable.  As  the  land  is  cleared  and 
the  country  settled,  values  should  rise  con- 
siderably. Farther  south  and  east,  the  rich, 
more  level  soils  produce  abundant  cotton  and 


corn.  Here  values  are  somewhat  steadier, 
but  diversified  farming  and  improved  methods 
should  increase  the  worth  of  farms  even  here. 
Then  there  is  a  section  along  the  Mississippi 
River  which,  when  reclaimed,  is  well  adapt€»i 
to  rice-growing.  Land  here  increases  greatly 
in  value  when  drained,  but  the  operation  is 
ordinarily  extensive  and  costly. 

100. — Q.  I  have  considered  going  into  com- 
mercial bulb  and  flower  growing  in  either  lower 
Delaware,  Maryland,  or  Virginia.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  the  location  and  of  the  opportu- 
nities in  that  line? 

A,  Openings  can  often  be  found  near  large 
villages,  towns,  and  cities  for  the  sale  of  cut 
flowers  and  plants  of  both  outdoor  and  green- 
house culture.  The  localities  you  mention 
would,  of  course,  give  you  the  benefit  of  a 
lengthened  season  and  less  expensive  land  than 
places  near  northern  centres.  The  only  large 
eastern  bulb  growing  section  is  around  Peters- 
burg, Va.  You  might,  however,  find  other 
locations  where  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
satisfy  the  rather  fastidious  requirements  of 
the  industry.  These  are,  briefly,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the 
surface,  to  permit  rapid  growth;  a  loose,  well 
drained  top  soil;  and  a  period  of  dry,  warm 
weather  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  to 
permit  the  ripening  and  to  prevent  the  rotting 
of  the  bulbs. 

101. — Q.  I  would  like  information  as  to 
Stanton  County,  Kansas  —  land  prices,  crops, 
transportation,  etc. 

A.  Although  farm  property  there  increased 
349  per  cent,  between  1900  and  1910,  we  hardly 
consider  it  a  section  of  farm  opportunities. 
At  the  latter  time  there  were  only  263  farms, 
covering  35  per  cent,  of  the  land  area,  of  which 
only  15  per  cent,  was  improved;  the  rainfall 
averages  only  17  inches  a  year;  dry  farming  is 
hard  and  often  precarious;  irrigating  can  be 
done  only  from  a  partially  investigated  under- 
flow supply;  and  transportation  faciliries  are 
extremely  poor,  no  railroad  lines  running  into 
the  county.  The  total  value  of  rrops  in 
1910  was  $60,240,  —  9,400  ajres  of  hay 
and  forage,  2,643  acres  of  brotm  /  r.i,  and 
2,250  acres  of  kaffir  corr  compris.  .?.  •.■i*  chief 
items.    The  land  averages  about  f ;  an  acre 


m  price. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO 
"THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER' 


BY 


JAMES  HOWARD  KEHLER 


I  THINK  I  ought  to  preface  this  tribute 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  saying 
that  the  bulk  of  it  was  written  some 
time  ago,  without  thought  of  publi- 
cation and  purely  for  use  in  my  own 
^advertising  agency.  It  began  as  an  anal- 
ysis of  local  newspaper  values,  as  part  of 
ai  plan  I  have  always  followed,  of  attempting 
to  give  to  my  office  assistants  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals  upon  which  success- 
ful advertising  is  based. 

It  ended,  inevitably,  through  the  logic  of 
the  situation,  as  a  pretty  strong  brief  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

When  I  was  f  sked  to  write  my  opinion  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  publication — I 
offered  the  document  which  is  appended. 

I  am  more  than  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  success  of  a  property 
which  has  contributed  as  much  to  my  suc- 
cess as  the  Tribune  has.  I  owe  a  great  deal 
to  the  Tribune — not  because  it  ever  has 
done  anything  consciously  to  foster  me,  but 
because  it  has  provided  a  medium  in  which 
1  could  make  successes. 

I  have  used  the  Tribune  so  nearly  exclu- 
sively in  the  making  of  these  successes  that 
1  have  long  been  held  up  in  other  Chicago 
newspaper  offices  as  the  perfect  example  of 
hopeless  prejudice.  This  has  not  added 
to  my  popularity  —  but  I  never  have  be- 
lieved that  1  had  any  right  to  popularity 
at  the  expense  of  my  clients. 

Here  follows  my  analysis  of  Chicago  news- 
paper values: 

"1  want  this  office,  within  reasonable 
limits,  to  disregard  the  numerical  circulation 
of  newspapers — and  rates  based  on  such  cir- 
culation figures — and  to  place  the  emphasis 
in  every  case  upon  the  kind  of  circulation 


offered,  which  can  be  determined  accurately 
by  the  obvious  editorial  character  of  news- 
papers, and  verified  by  actual  investigation. 

"  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  edi- 
torial policy  of  a  newspaper  (using  editorial 
not  in  the  restricted-  sense,  but  as  compre- 
hending the  entire  paper,  its  news,  features, 
editorials,  etc.)  is  a  certain  guide  to  the  char- 
acter of  its  readers,  and  therefore  to  its  ad- 
vertising value. 

"There  are  three  kinds  of  newspapers  in  a 
city  like  Chicago.  As  this  agency  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  advertising  of  high- 
grade,  dependable  merchandise  and  service, 
1  shall  name  first  those  classes  of  newspapers 
which  may  be  dispensed  with  as  being  prac- 
tically worthless  for  our  purposes. 

"  The  first  class  is  that  of  the  largest  circu- 
lations, as  a  rule — because  it  is  consciously 
and  deliberately  edited  to  appeal  to  the  less 
educated,  the  less  fortunate,  the  less  ad- 
vanced members  of  the  community.  This 
class  of  papers  devotes  its  energy  to  sensation 
for  sensation's  sake,  to  the  stirring  up  of  class 
prejudice,  and  an  appeal  to  base  or  primitive 
emotions.  These  papers  appeal  to  the  idle, 
the  shifting,  and  ihe  shiftless  elements  in  the 
population  of  a  great  city.  Many  thousands 
of  them  also  are  bought  by  the  better  class 
of  people,  through  the  sheer  force  of  their 
sensational  headlines,  but  close  observation 
usually  will  demonstrate  that  they  are 
bought  in  such  cases  only  to  be  thrown  away 
when  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  satisfied. 

"There  is  no  selling  force  back  of  such  cir- 
culation, except  for  the  cheapest  and  least 
worthy  merchandise — ^first,  because  the  bulk 
of  the  circulation  is  amongst  those  who  can- 
not buy,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  amongst  those 
who  do  not  take  the  paper  seriously. 
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"ii  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER" 


"The  second  class  is  represented  by  the 
thoroughly  respectable,  clean  and  whole- 
some, but  also  thoroughly  anemic  newspaper 
—  the  paper  that  is  clean  enough  to  '  take 
anywhere,'  but  that  no  live  man  would 
want  to  take  anywhere. 

"These  papers  are  without  initiative — 
they  never  'start'  anything — their  opinions 
on  live  subjects  are  conventional  and  in- 
nocuous. They  reflect  the  personality  of 
publishers  who  lack  alertness  and  initiative 
— and  they  constitute  the  favorite  reading 
matter  of  a  similar  constituency.  This  is 
not  a  buying  constituency.  The  advertising 
value  of  such  newspapers — per  unit  of  cir- 
culation— is  away  below  par,  and  any  rate 
for  advertising  based  upon  the  volume  of 
such  circulation  is  too  high  a  rate. 

"  The  third  class  is  represented  in  Chicago 
oy  the  Tribune. 

"As  stated  heretofore,  newspapers  find 
their  own  readers  in  a  community 'by  the 
character  of  their  editorial  conduct. 

"The  Tribune  should  command  respect 
in  any  advertising  agency,  first,  by  the  fact 
that — with  the  largest  morning  circulation 
in  Chicago — it  never,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
based  its  claims  upon  volume  of  circulation, 
but  upon  the  buying  power  of  its  readers. 
In  other  words,  the  Tribune  has  recognized 
the  inherent  weakness  of  mere  numbers  of 
readers,  and  has  been  edited  to  secure  a 
certain  kind  of  readers.  That  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  largest  body  of  readers 
in  its  field,  without  cheapening  its  editorial 
content  to  attract  mere  numbers  of  readers, 
and  the  fact  that  this  body  of  readers  con- 
stitutes a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
population  than  any  equally  high-grade 
paper  has  secured  in  any  other  metropolitan 
city — are  tremendously  significant  facts. 

"They  prove  that  the  Tribune  is  more 
than  high  grade,  more  than  alert,  more  than 
adequate.  They  mean  that  the  Tribune  is 
creative  —  that  it  has  produced  in  Chicago 
the  kind  of  readers  which  at  first  it  only 
represented. 

"  These  facts  mean  that  the  Tribune  has 


made  itself  an  influence  in  Chicago— an 
institution  of  genuine  community  servia. 
It  has  not  merely  performed  the  accepted 
functions  of  a  newspaper  better  than  they 
usually  are  performed — it  has  widely  ex- 
tended the  functions  of  newspapers.  It  has 
not  merely  welded  the  better  elements  of 
the  community  into  a  compact  body  erf 
circulation  by  satisfying  the  demands  of 
this  class  for  a  newspaper  of  high  character 
— it  has  created  new  readers,  of  its  cnvn  kind 
by  offering  a  stimulating  newspaper.  It 
has  been  not  only  a  newspaper  with  an  ideal, 
but  a  newspaper  with  a  program.  It  has 
suggested  things  and  shown  the  way.  It 
has  evoked  something  out  of  the  community 
in  which  it  lives — it  has  been  edited  as  a 
public  utility. 

"These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Tribune  is  a  great  newspaper,  but  the  point 
1  wish  to  make  is  that  they  also  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  it  is  the  greatest  advertising 
medium — per  unit  of  circulation — in  Chi- 
cago. Since  it  has  the  largest  morning 
circulation  in  Chicago,  it  follows  obviously 
that  it  is,  from  every  standpoint,  the  great- 
est advertising  medium  we  have. 

"The  people  who  want  ideas  and  action 
along  with  their  reading  matter  are  the 
live  elements  in  any  community — and  they 
are  the  buyers. 

"  The  newspaper  advertising  situation  in 
Chicago  is  unique,  so  far  as  I  know.  In  no 
other  city  of  my  acquaintance  does  one 
newspaper  so  completely  dominate  the  de- 
sirable buying  elements  of  the  community. 

"  1  have  made  this  analysis  of  the  Chicago 
situation  primarily  to  point  out  the  proper 
basis  for  judgment  of  newspaper  values.  All 
studies  of  newspaper  values  by  this  office 
must  be  made  from  this  standpoint — that 
the  advertising  value  of  a  newspaper  depends 
first  upon  its  editorial  value  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  published." 
(Signed) 
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older  lop 


Shaving 
Stick  ^ 


Have  you  used  Williams* 
Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick? 
If  not,  you  have  missed  the 
acme  of  shaving  stick  per- 
fection. 

The  Holder-Top  Stick  produces  the 
abundant  and  soothing  lather  that 
characterizes  all  of  Williams'  shav- 
ing preparations. 

The  nickeled  holder,  in  which  one 
end  of  the  stick  is  fastened,  en- 
ables you  to  hold  the  stick  easily 
and  firmly  from  first  to 
last,  and  your  fingers  need 
neyer  touch  the  soap. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Men's  Combination 

Package 

consisting  of  a  liberal  trial 
sample  of  Williams'  Holder- 
Top  Shaving  Stick,  Shaving 
Powder,  Shaving  Cream,  Jer- 
sey Cream  Toilet  Soap^  Violet 
Talc  Powder  and  Dental 
Cream.  Postpaid  for  24  cents 
in  stamps.  A  single  sample  of 
either  of  the  above  articles  sent 
for  4  cents  in  stamps. 


Four  forms 
of  the  same  good  quality: 

Williams'  Shaving  Stick 

(in  the  Hinffed-cover  Nickeled  Box) 
Williams'  Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick 

Williams'  Shaving  Powder 

(in  the  Hinffed-cover  Nickeled'Box) 
Williams'  Shaving  Cream  (in  Tubes ) 

Address  THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


After  shaving  use 
WiKiams  Talc  Powder 
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HOW  MOTOR  TRUCKS  SAVE  TIME 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Henry 
Farrington,  editor  of  Power  \}Vagon,  made  some 
interesting  and  helpful  remarks  showing  the  economy 
in  time,  labor  and  money  for  which  the  motor  truck  is 
responsible.   We  quote  from  Mr.  Farrington  as  follows: 

"Stabling  horses  and  mules  is  always  a  nuisance  on 
contracting  jobs,  especially  when  the  head  of  the  opera- 
tion is  far  away  from  the  base  of  supplies.  Then  there 
is  feed  to  be  carried  and  stored,  drivers  to  be  cared  for, 
shoeing  to  be  done,  veterinary  service  to  be  provided, 
and  so  on  ad  nauseum.  Even  if  power  wagons  were 
not  so  economical  as  horses  on  such  work  —  and  the 
case  is  just  the  reverse —  they  would  be  far  preferable 
for  the  reasons  stated. 

"The  time  element  is  also  of  paramount  importance 
in  these  days  when  contracts  must  be  finished  inside 
of  a  stated  time  under  penalty  of  heavy  fines  for  exceed- 
ing the  limit  set.  Here  also  the  power  wagon  comes  to 
the  contractor's  aid,  for  it  goes  faster  and  carries  more 
than  the  horse  vehicle,  and  with  relays  of  drivers  it 
can  be  operated  twenty-four  hours  a  day  if  necessary, 
seven  days  a  week — which  the  horse  obviously  cannot. 

"  In  the  work  on  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  the  contract- 
ing company  works  its  power  wagons  on  three  shifts 
a  day,  a  total  of  22^  hours.  For  hauling  asphalt  and 
tar,  where  the  material  must  arrive  on  the  job  at  a 
certain  temperature,  the  speed  of  the  power  wagon  is  a 
great  advantage,  for  with  horse  outfits  it  often  happens 
that  the  material  has  to  be  preheated  to  such  a  tempera- 
ture as  to  cause  serious  damage  to  the  wagon  body. 

"Its  ability  to  do  other  things  besides  mere  hauling 
makes  the  motor  truck  a  valuable  ally  to  the  con- 
tractor who  is  used  to  machine  administration.  Fitted 
with  winch  or  hoisting  mechanism  a  truck  can  do  a 
hundred  different  things,  from  hoisting  material  to 
digging  holes  and  setting  poles  in  them.  With  a  sweep 
board  in  front  the  machine  can  be  used  as  a  snow  plow. 
With  a  plow  behind  it,  the  power  wagon  will  dig  up 
roads  and  do  excavation  work 

"Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  company  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  replaced  most  of  its  pick-and-shovel  gang  on 
asphalt  street  repair  by  two  power  wagons.  Each 
machine  took  the  place  of  six  teams  and  twelve  men. 
A  plow  of  the  ordinary  variety  with  an  additional 
vertical  cutting  knife,  was  attached  behind  each  truck 
and  a  stretch  of  asphalt  a  yard  wide  stripped  up  on 
each  trip.  The  old  asphalt  was  removed  at  the  rate 
of  12,000  feet  in  five  hours. 

"In  case  of  emergency  a  motor  truck  has  been  used 
to  operate  a  lighting  plant,  the  rear  axle  being  jacked 
up  and  power  taken  from  one  of  the  rear  wheels  by 
means  of  a  belt.  These  special  uses  of  the  machine 
could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  new  applications 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  con- 
tractor who,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  calling,  is  pe- 
culiarly gifted  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  equipment 
under  unusual  circumstances. 


"Quick  loading  is  not  particularly  important  for 
horse  wagons  as  regards  the  animals  themselves; 
neither  is  it  necessary  to  provide  the  latest  unloading 
methods;  for  between  heavy  hauls  the  beasts  must 
have  time  to  rest  and  recuperate. 

"It  is  quite  another  matter,  however,  where  the 
plant  at  a  contractor's  yard  or  oh  the  job  itself  is  con- 
cerned. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
valuable  equipment  may  be  kept  idle  for  several  hours 
because  the  horse  wagons  cannot  clear  their  loads  — 
on  account  of  inability,  congestion  or  other  causes  — 
and  here  is  where  the  motor  truck  fits  in  as  an  effective 
unit  in  an  all-machine  organization.  Apart  from  the 
haulage  economies,  the  saving  in  interest  charges  and 
increase  in  effective  work  on  and  by  the  expensive  yard 
or  terminal  equipment  may  easily  double  the  profits 
from  a  particular  contract  under  conditions  unfavor- 
able to  horse  methods. 

"This  must  not  be  taken  as  a  sweeping  indictment 
of  animal  haulage,  for  there  will  probably  always  re- 
main some  place  where  the  horse  or  mule  will  fit  in 
to  advantage,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  power  wagon 
will  usually  be  far  more  economical  and  expedient. 

"At  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  dispose  of  the  myth 
that  the  motor  truck  is  economical  only  on  long  hauls. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exact  reverse  is  usually  true 
in  contracting  haulage.  With  real  machine  loading 
and  unloading  facilities,  the  power  wagon  can  nearly 
always  beat  the  horse  in  point  oi  earnings.  The 
reason  for  this,  in  many  cases,  is  the  unscientific  rates 
now  in  force  for  the  hire  of  horse  outfits  from  profes- 
sional haulage  companies." 

A.  P.  Lee,  general  manager  of  a  Chicago,  cartage 
company,  who  is  literally  coining  money  with  three 
five-ton  trucks,  says  he  would  rather  take  a  contract 
for  a  three-hundred-yard  haul  at  prevailing  horse 
wagon  rates  than  he  would  one  for  ten  miles,  provided 
he  can  install  adequate  terminal  facilities.  On  these 
short  hauls,  with  sand,  lime,  gravel,  cement,  bricks, 
or  coal,  he  can  make  splendid  profits,  whereas  he  cannot 
afford  to  take  contracts  to  haul  these  coinmodities  on 
hauls  over  a  few  miles  at  the  prevailing  contract  prices 
per  ton.  This,  of  course,  is  for  city  and  suburl>an  work 
in  and  around  Chicago,  and  will  not  necessarily  be  true 
in  other  places  under  different  conditions.     He  says: 

"Most  contractors,  big  and  little,  need  the  fast 
light  delivery  truck  of  500  to  3,000  pounds  capacity, 
for  hauling  tools  and  supplies  or  quickly  carrying  the 
workmen  to  the  jobs.  One  contractor  of  Wayne, 
Penn.,  for  instance,  uses  a  3,000-pound  machine  prin- 
cipally for  carrying  the  laborers  to  distant  points  on 
its  operations.  Finally,  there  is  the  question  of 
tractor  and  trailer,  for  which  the  heavy  steam  and 
gasoline  tractors  hauling  road  trains  of  from  two  to 
thirty  or  more  trailer  wagons  at  comparatively  low 
speed  are  sometimes  even  better  suited  than  the  power 
wagon  proper,  especially  in  road  construction  work." 
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rVERT  one  of  die  world's  groatett  artists 
—  widiout  a  sin^  ezceptioii  —  can  be 
heard  on  the  Gifamihia  Graiooobu    Moft  of  them 
espedany  for  the  Gifamibia  —  among  them  those 


records 
aboye. 


A»k  your  dmalmr  to  play  for  you  at  loast  onm  roeord  by  each  of 
thomo  OTtUt;  for  insianco: 


"Danny  Deever,"  sung  by  David  BUpham,  the 
man  who  made  the  aong  famous. 

"  La  Donna  e  Mobfle  "  by  Bond. 

"  Vissi  d'arte  c  d'amore  "  by  Covalieri, 

"  The  Bird  Song  "  from  "Pagliacd."  by  Destimu 

Weber's  "  Moto  Perpetuo  "  by  Priedheim. 

"  Dich  Theure  Halle  "  by  Fremstad. 

"  Liberte!" —  a  great  record  from  "The  Juggler" 
by  Mary  Garden. 

"  Mon  coeur  s'ouvre  k  ta  voix  "  by  Maria  Gay. 

"  Ah  I  So  Pure  "  from   "  Martha."  by  OrriOe 
Harrold. 

Rachmaninoff's  Prelude  in  C  Sharp  Minor  by 
Josef  Hofmann. 


"  Way  Down  Upon  The  Suwannee 

River "  by  Alice  Nielsen. 
"Mighty    Lik'    a    Rose"  —  by 

Nordica^  the  most  famous  artist 

this  country  has  produced. 
The   Arditi   "  Waltx   Song."    by 

Pasqtiali. 

Beethoven's  Minuet  by  Kathleen  Parlaw. 
The  Chopin  "  A  Flat  Waltz  "  by  Schanvenka. 
**  Sang  of  the  Coat"  from  La  Boheme,  by  Segurola. 
"  Otello  "  records  by  Slexak— the  greatest  "OteUo" 

since  Tamagno. 
"Depuis  le  jour"  from  Charpentier's  "Louise," 

by  Carolina  White. 
The  Kreisler  "  Capnce  Viennois  "  by  Ysaye. 
"  Di  quella  pira."  by  Zenatdlo. 


Important  Notieo  z  —  All  Cokunbia  Records  will  plajr  on  Victor  Talkaitg  Macliinoc;  Ukowiao 
aU  Colwnbia  GrafoooUa  wiU  pUy  Victor  Records. 


COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY 

Box  204,  Wooiwwdi  BMf.,  New  Torii  Pri«M  t.  CH»d»  pi»  ^xj  Toroirto:  365-367  Sormnrw  Art. 

Creator*  •f  the  Talklag  MacUm  bulutry.     Ploac^ni  m«  Uadrr*  la  the  Talkfag  Havhiae  Art.     Owaem  of  the  Faada- 

■natal  Paieatn.     Larpnt  Haaafartarem  ef  Talkiag  Maehlae*  la  the  WerM.     Dralen  aad  prmprrtlTe  dealer* 

write  for  a  eoaldeatlal  letter  aad  a  n-ee  copj  of  ear  boek  "Hakle  Heney."  HaaufiMiarrr*  efthe  DkUnkeae. 


Improved  CohmUe 
"REGAL."  $50 

On  snecial  terms  and  on  i 
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If  you  believe  in  music 
you  need  a  Victor- Victrola 

If  you  believe  in  the  power  of 
music  to  elevate  your  thoughts 
and  broaden  your  intellect,  to 
stir  your  imagination  and  quicken 
your  emotions,  to  soothe  your 
mind  and  lighten  your  toil,  you 
can  appreciate  what  it  would 
mean  to  have  a  Victrola  in  your 
home. 

Music  is  no  longer  a  luxury  to 
be  understood  and  enjoyed  by  a 
select  few.  Music  has  come  to 
be  an  actual  necessity  in  every 
home,  and  its  foremost  exponent 
today  is  the  Victrola. 

With  this  wonderful  instru- 
ment, you  bring  some  music  into 
your  life  each  day  to  add  to  your 
happiness  and  make  your  home 
more  complete. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in 
o^reat  variety  of  styles 
from  $10  to  $500. 

Any  Victor  dealei 
in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
Victor-Victrola  to  you  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to 
hear. 

Victor  Talldiig  Machine  Co.,  Camdeii»  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophooe  Co.,  MontreaJ,  Canadian  Distributors  . 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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WHAT  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  GIRL? 


BY 


F.  BURNHAM  McLEARY 


N  serious-minded  times  two  hundred 
years  ago,  it  used  to  be  the  wise  practice 
of  the  Colonists  to  invoke  protection 
^   ^  ^W    Almighty    God    before    venturing 
fc*^  Upon  their  travels.     Indeed,  so  mind- 
Hbl  were  they  of  the  dangers  likely  to  beset 
Hmiii  that  a  horseback  journey  from  Phila- 
delphia to   Boston  would  frequently  call 
forth  the  prayers  of  an  entire  congregation. 
Nowadays   we   come   and    go   with    more 
assurance,    and    we    think    ourselves    less 
needful  of  a  benediction.     Yet  even  to-day. 
it  is  only  after  that  same  prayerful  fore- 
thought   that    a    parent    should    send    a 
daughter  either  to  high  school  or  away  to 
boarding  school. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  this  article 
is  not  intended  for  those  parents  who  select 
a  school  with  no  other  thought  than  the. 
social  prestige  it  can  give  their  daughter. 
Neither  does  it  hold  of  serious  account  those 
-parents  who  are  willing  to  leave  so  vital  a 
decision  wholly  to  girlish  inexperience. 
Somewhere  in  the  world  there's  the  right 
school  for  every  girl.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, is  distinctly  individuaL  It  is  only  by 
freeing  the  mind  of  all  unworthy  influences 
that  the  right  choice  can  be  made. 

WHEREIN    THE    SQUARE    OF    THE    HYPOTHE- 
NUSE    IS   INSULTED 

Doctor  Eliot  declares  that  educational 

practice  is  fifty  years  behind  its  doctrine. 

This  statement  is  the  key-ijote  of  much 

that  is  said  about  high  school  education, 

because   the    burden   of   inefficiency   falls 

heaviest  upon  the  high  school  girl.     Few 

parents  are  burning  up  with  ambition  for 

!    profound    scholarship    in   their   daughters. 

1    Most  of  them  realize  that  there  are  already 

I   in  the  world  plenty  of  anaemic  maidens  who 

have  been  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  im- 

I   mortal    books.    And    yet    the    secondary 

i  schools  continue  to  pay  tribute  to  the  col- 

J  leges  by  crowding  into  four  short  years  the 


traditional  learning  of  the  centuries,  for- 
getting that  by  and  by  their  pupils  will  be 
out  in  a  hard,  practical  world,  that  they 
will  be  assailed  with  hard,  practical  prob- 
lems —  and  that  the  square  of  the  hypothe- 
nuse  has  really  very  little  to  do  with  the 
management  of  a  household. 

The  writer  fully  appreciates  the  Latin, 
algebra,  and  Greek  which'  he  imbibed  in 
high  school.  He  would  be  loath  to  part 
with  what  few  remnants  still  abide.  But  he 
hopes  that  sometime  schools  will  every- 
where acquaint  their  pupils  with  what  is 
actually  going  on  in  the  world,  that  they 
will  make  of  gravest  concern  the  prepara- 
tion of  those  pupils  for  efficient  living,  and 
that  they  will  be  devoutly  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  fitting  the  girls  to  be  the 
future  mothers  and  the  future  home-makers 
of  the  American  People. 

AN    OVERCROWDED    LADDER 

Now  under  a  purely  intellectual  regime, 
in  which  the  chief  standards  seem  to  be 
standards  of  arbitrary  facts,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  boys  and  girls  will  ever  be 
prepared  for  "complete  living."  Disre- 
garding for  a  moment  the  necessity ,  fo^ 
moral  and  spiritual  development  in  har- 
monious company  with  the  unfolding  of 
the  mind,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  one 
labor  which  the  high  school  is  supposed  to 
accomplish  well?  The  accumulated  testi- 
mony of  teachers  and  mothers  cries  out 
against  the  aimless  turning  of  pages,  the 
shallow  habits  of  study,  and  the  lack  of 
understanding  that  accompany  in  varying 
degrees  much  in  a  modem  high  school 
education.  It  isn't  the  teachers'  fault. 
They  would  be  only  too  glad  to  help  if 
they  had  the  time.  But  their  ladder  of 
learning  is  overcrowded.  Even  now  about 
the  only  way  they  can  clear  the  lower 
rounds  is  by  boosting  the  laggards  up  and 
out  of  the  way. 


Continued  an  next  right-hand  page 
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The  Only  Country  School  for  Girls  in  New  York  City 

"A  Real  School"  * 


Otfen  Outdoor  Sleeping,  Study  and  Recitation.  Athletics.  Sports,  and  Field  Work 
in  Sciences  in  Private  School  Park  of  Thirty-five  Acres.  Academic  Courses  from 
Pkimary  to  Graduation.  College  Preparation  and  Certificate.  Advanced  Courses 
for  Special  Students.  Thoroxish  and  Brilliant  Music  Department.  Travel  Classes 
During  Vacations.  Thirty  Students  Only  in  Boarding  Department  Makes  a  Home 
not  an  Institution.  Individual  Care  and  Attention.  Small  Classes, 
Flexible  Courses  of  Study.  Insure  Definite  and  Certain  Results 

Th9  Day  School  for  New  York  City  Girlm 

RIVERDALE  AVENUE  NEAR  252iul  STREET 


Peekskill  Academy 


Foundod  1833, 


PeeksldDl,  N.  Y. 


!■  the  lait  7  ycart:  BnroUment  increased  loo 
per  cent ;  New  Buildings  ($135,000)  erected.; 
separate  Junior  School  for  young  boys  (10-13) 
established;  and  not  a  single  failure  in  college. 

Address  J.  C.  Bucher,  A.  M.,  or 
C.  A.  RoBiM80N,Pu.D., Principals. 


N£w  York.  New  York. 

Horace  Mann  School 

of  Teachers  College.  CoLmiBiA  University.     For  Boys  and 
Girb.     All  grades.    Physical  Education  Building  open  on  Saturday. 
New  athletic  field.     Afternoon  study-hours.    Opens  Monday,  Sept. 
22nd.     Circulars.     Address 
Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Supt..  Broadway  and  120th  St,  New  York. 

New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

Iryin^  School  fof   Boys  tSebe^hfui.hist^ci^g" 

ctMjatry.  76di  jvu.  as  yesn  under  present  Hesd  Master.  New  site  and 
tnsOdinn  1904.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical  schools.  Individual 
lastrucSon.    Athletic  Field.    Swimmini;  Pool.    New  Gymnasium.- 

I.  M.  FUKMAN.  A.  M..  Head  Master,  Box  914. 


St.  Paul's  School 

Healthfully  located  in  beautiful  (harden  City.  Long  Island.  iS  nda 
from  New  York.  Buildings  completely  equipp«i.  Gymaasmm, 
swimming  pool,  finr  athletic  fields.  Prepares  for  any  CoOese  or 
scientific  school.  Competent  master  at  the  head  of  each  dqnitacaL 

A  Lower  School  for  Younger  Boys 

For  information  and  Catalog  address 
WALTER  R.  MARSH.  Hoadmaster.  B«  H.  GardM CHf. LL 


New  Yoek,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 


MOTOR  CAR  TROUBLE 
Expert  culvice  on  automobile  difficulties, 
it  up  to  The  Readers'  Service. 


Put 


'A    school   «i«  fc 
better  dian  tbcca^ 

logiie."  500  ft.  elevation,  commanding  a  40-mIIe  view  of  die  Hodfea. 
^o  miles  from  New  York.  Coni|>lete  eqtiiimient.  AH  sports.  CoIIc^  p» 
|)aratory.    Character  references  required.    Cataloffue  on  request. 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

St.  John's  School  s;'!;„>?i*iii.-4i?»!:^^ss"i5ss^ 

Parental  discipline.  Gymnasium,  swimminif  iwol.  Athletic  fidd.  Mi^ 
sports  encouraged,  yunior  Hail,  a  sriiarate  school  fiw  boys  tadec  i> 
Catalojjue. 

Rbv.  W.  A.  Kanney,  a.  M..  Pd.  B..  PriBc^aL 

New  Yoek,  Syractise. 

Rttfby  School  for  Boys  gr^J^'3'S.S^ 

Ings — all  lacUitirs.    Small  classes— Perional  attention  for  every  boy.    SCraa( 
faculty.    Sends  95  boys  to  colle^'e  yearly.    Huropean  and  Resident  T 
schools.     Rates  but  I350  and  f4«o.     For  catalofpie  and  informmtioB  mt 

FRANK  R.  SHKRMAN. 


1814 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy 


^u 


1814.     A  splendid  combination  of  school  and  home  where  character  is  the  real  sroal. 

Gives  boys  a  thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Situated  in  the  most  beautiful  i 
part  of  the  Hudson  River  country,  31  miles  from  New  York.  Extensively  equipped.  Sound.  J 
reasonable  military  system.  Manual  Training  Courses.  Many  social  advantages.  Physical! 
Culture.  Large  Gymnasium.  Moot  PlcMaat  Hall  lor  boys  ndor  13.  SUMMER  CAM?  in  the  Berk-^ 
shires  under  Mr.  Brusie's  personal  charge,  for  boys  under  15.  For  rate,  tcUhout  extras,  write  to 
CHARLES  FREDERICK  BRVSIE.  Box  506.  Osslning^n.Hudson,  New  York. 


GEORGIA 


BRENAU 


In  the  heart  of  the  Old  South;  alive 
with  the  spirit  of  the  New 


QAINESVILLB,    OeO,ROI 
Fifty  Miles  from  AtlanU 


An  institution  which  appeals  to  the  best  class  of  young  women,  offering  highest  educational  as  well  as  social 
advantages.  Courses, of, study  of  every  variety,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  women.  Patp  $350  to  $500.  A  loan  fund 
for  worthy  girls.  A  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  will  explain  all  of  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  the  collegre 
life.     It  will  be  sent  free  to  prospective  students  and  parents.     Address:  Brenau,  Box'T^^'ainesvi^le,  Georgia 
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**WHAT  SCHOOL  FOR  TBB  CIRU" 


XSWCEIWING  BOYS  OF  THE  ROCGH-STONE  AGE 

The  real  need  of  a  private  school  for  the 
liiucierican  Girl,  however,  comes  not  from 
^feese  obvious  mistakes,  disheartening  as 
tt^y  art;  it  comes^ rather  from  the  need  of 
ection  from  those  powers  that  would 
her  girlhood.  Par^its  must  awake 
e  importance  of  surrounding  their 
;tr,  espedaUy  between*,  the  ages  o£ 
and  eighteen;,  with:  e^very  chasten-* 
mfliience  avaitaMe,  so  that  her  sweetness 
bmt  purity  of  faeaot  nasty  cQfl9ft:to  blossocn 
loirely  wofnanfaiDQd.  Too  iffldiscrinnD- 
iMMiciation  wctrh  boys  of  the  rough-stone 
It,  almost  certain  &.tb&r  to  disencfaant 
WCh  the  other  sex  or  to  cheapen  those 
ideals  ^e  should  keep  inviolably  high. 

BASKETBALL   AND  THE   GIFT  OF  TONOUES 

Thus  far  this  article  has  confined  itself 
to  smashing  idols.  Let  us  now  establish 
our  faith  upon,  the  principle  of  harmony. 

And  first,  because,  an  unhealthy  body 
forces  upoa  both. mind,  and  soul  a  hard; 
unequal  struggle,  the  right  education  must 
give  the  girl  abounding  health.  The  star 
basketball  player,  with  her  quick  eye,  her 
resourcefulness,  and  her  training  itr  self- 
contrd,  has  greater  chance  for  a  happy  and 
efficient  life  than  the  frail  young  lady  who 
can  prophesy  in  seven  different  languages. 
Not  that  basketball  is  at  all  unfriendly  to 
learning.  The  sense  of  proportion  is  the 
thing  we're  after. 

GLIMPSES  OF    UTOPIA 

it  is  therefore  a  dehgbt  to  fmd  here  and 

there  throughout  the  country  little  Utopias 

where  >^ung  peoprfc  may  be  trained  to  fill 

their  future  stations  in  society.    The  girl 

who  will  manage  a  household  is  learning 

I  from  experts  the  chemistry  of  cooking,  the 

I  thrifty  conduct  of  accoimts,  the  principles  of 

I  hygiene  and  of  sanitation.     Likely  enough 

;  she  is  also  learning  with  iboraughmss  several 

of  the  modem  languages,  because  she  expects 

to  travel  and  to  mingle  with  people  of  cul- 

1'  ture  and  refinement.  And  because  she  is  to 
exercise  in  the  government  a  more  direct 
influence  than  ever  before,  she  is  studying 
the  mighty,  shaping  forces  of  the  past  in 
their  relation  t&  ppesentrday  affairs.  She 
:  is  learning;  too,  something  of  the  interde- 


pendence of  society.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  her  education  seems 
to  be  an  enlightened  knowledge  of  the 
world's  unfortunates  —  what  they  need  and 
how  they  may  be  helped  intelligently. 

The  active  interest  which  she  takes  in 
physics,  in  chemistry,  and  biology,  under 
this  new  order  of  education,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  unusual.  To  be  sure,  she  works  in 
laboratories  that  are  well-^uifyped  and 
scrupulously  clean.  Yet  a  few  small 
miracles  have  also  been  at  work,  for  some- 
how the  experiments  have  been  simipUfied 
and  somehow  made  more  human.  She 
seems  to  grasp  the  laws  and  forces  which 
govern  the  earth's  deportment  ever  so 
much  more  surely  than  of  old. 

A  curious  thing  that  we  observe  in  these 
Utopians  is  the  reverence  in  which  they 
hold  all  literature  and  art  and  music.  They 
are  fond  of  quoting  Goethe,  that  in  order 
to  lead  a  rational  life  one  nmst  read  a 
great  poem,  see  a  great  picture,  and  hear 
a  great  song  daily.  And  so  they  are 
educating  their  girls  to  a  wider  vision  and  a 
keener  sensitiveness  to  alt  that  is  beautiful 
and  noble: 

S€HOOLS   WITH    IDEALS 

Does  the  above  picture  seem*  fanciful? 
The  writer  earnestly  believes  that  the  best 
boarding  schools  throughout  the  countr^r 
are  closely  approximating  these  ideals. 
Indeed,  they  are  doing  ever  so  much 
more,  of  which  the  half  has  not  been  told. 
They  are  affording  the  lonesome,  diffident 
girl  a  wholesome  companionship  with  other 
girls  of  her  own  age;  tli^  are. inspiring  in 
them  all  a  joyous  camaraderie;  and  by 
its  influence  they  are  encouraging  an  even 
and  harmonious  development  into  gracious 
womanhood.  There  is  work-time,,  when  in 
small  classes  the  teachers  strive  for  diligent 
and  enthusiastic  effort.  There  is/play- 
time, when  they  surrender  the  resources  of 
gymnasium,  tenm^courts,  and  fields  to 
free,  whole-hearted  recreation.  But  in 
work-time  and  in  play-time  they  are  sur- 
roundiBg  the  girls,  with  a  sympathetic 
watchfulness,  and  are  directing  their  thought 
toward  those  things  which  are  pure,  those 
things  which  are  lovely,  and  those  things 
which  are  of  good  report. 
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Staunton  Military  Academy 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

Boys  from  43  States  last  session,  Larg- 
\t  PrivuU  Academy  in  the  United 
States.  Boys  from  to  to  20  years  old 
prepared  J  or  the  Universities,  Gov- 
y  emment  Academies  or  Busineu, 

I  \  1,600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure,  dry, 

I  \  bracing  mountain  air  of  the  famous 

I  Shenandoah  Valley.    Pure  mineral 

I  J  spring  waters.    Military  training  de- 

1  /  velops  obedience,  health  and  manly 

/  carriage.     Fine,  shady  lawns,  gym- 

f  nasium,  swimming  pool  and  athletic 

park.   Daily  drills.    Boys  from  homes 

of  relinement  only  desired.    Personal. 

idividual    instruction    by   our  tBt«rl»l 

...    Jem.    Academy  flfty-three  years  old. 

New  $150,000  barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  fireproof* 
Charges.  $360.     Handsome  caulogue  free.    Address 

CAPTAIN  WM.  G.  KABLE.  Ph.D.,  Priici|«l,  Steutoa.  Va. 


Virginia,  Hollins.  Box  311. 
HoUfXlS  A  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Hounded  184a.  Collcife,  Elective  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Music.  Art.  etc. 
On  an  estate  of  juo  acres  in  l>eautiful  Valley  of  Virginia.  7  miles  north  of 
Koanoke.     Invigoratini;  mountain  climate.     For  catalogue  address 

Miss  Matty  L.  Cockb.  President. 

Virginia,  Staunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  for  young  ladies 

Term  bet;ins  Sept.  iith.  191^.  Located  in  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Vlrf^nia. 
I'lisiirpassed  climate,  beautiful  grounds  and  modem  appointments.  Students 
from  34  Sutcs.  Terms  Moderate.  Pupils  enter  any  time.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. Miss  E.  C.  Wbimar.  Principal. 

Virginia,  Buma  Vista,  Box  941. 

Sotsthern  Seminary^  Girls  &  Youns:  Ladies 

iph  year.  In  Blue  Ridtre  Mts..  fSunous  Valley  of  Va.,  near  Natural  Rridec. 
Rare  health  record.  Home  life.  College  Pre^ianitury.  Finishing,  Mu«c, 
Pipe  Organ.  Domestic  Science,  Business,  etc.  Students  from  every  section 
of  u.  S.  and  outside.     Recommended  by  Bishop  ).  H.  Vincent.      Rate  5^5. 

Virginia.  Sweet  Briar. 

Sweet  Briar  College  ^  vas£,weu«d?rsmuh*and^B^ 

Mawr.  Four  years  of  CoUeinate  and  two  yesrs  of  preparatory  work 
are  given.  On  Southern  Railroad  south  of  Washington.  Catalogue  and  vien-s 
sent  on  application  to 

Dr.    Mary  K.    BRNBOICT,  Prcst..  Box  X04,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 


Connecticut,  Washington. 

The  Gunnery  Schdol    °"°     "  fkhderick  w.  gunn. 

l'pi>er  School  Preparatory  to  all  CoUejres.     I-ower  School  for  Younff   Boys. 
New  Gymnasium  ready  in  September.  Illustrated  circular  sent  on  application. 
lOHN  C.  Bkinsmaub,  Headmaster. 

CoNNRcncDT.  Cornwall,  Litchfield  County. 

Rumsey  Hall 

A  home  school  Ibr  young  boys  In  the  Litchfield  Hills.  Particular  attention  to 
the  formation  of  manly  character.  Athletics  and  gymnAsium  under  super- 
vision.   Three  hours  from  New  York.    Address 

LOUIS  H.  SCHUTTB.  M.  A.,  Headmaster,  Box  1. 

Connecticut,  Lakeville. 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls 

Overlooking  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Girls  taught 
how  to  study.  New  gymnasium.  Miss  Lilian  Ddcon,  A.  B. 
Principal.  Miss  Catharine  Burrowes,  A.  B.,  Associate  Principal. 

Connecticut.  Stamford. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Girls 

Number  limited.     45  minutes  from  New  York.    College  certificate. 

General  courses.     All  outdoor  sports.     Address 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Scoville  Devan  (A.  B.  Wellcsley),  Prin. 

Connecticut,  Greenwich,  Ely. Court. 

the  Ely  School 

For  Girls.     In  the  country.     One  hour  from  New  York  City. 


Virginia  C< 

For  Women  ] 

One  of  the  leading  Schools  in    the  Sou 


MATTIE  P.  HARRIS,  Presiden 
Mra.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwrii 


Virginia,  Lynchburg,  Box  13. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman^s  CoUc^ 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States.  olTiifcii 
for  A.  B.  and  A.  M.;  also  Music  and  Art.  Four  laboratories,  libvarf  .^ 
torv.i^ymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  grounds.     Endowment 


to  f 300.    Cataloffue. 


.  A.  PATTILLO. 


Virginia,  Petersburg. 

Soothem  Female  College  5iSriT^S«IR5*-^ 

hii^hest  Vir^nia  standards.  Social  tnininf .   Fire  buildings  with  ' 
Regrular  and  special  courses.   Music,  Art.   Ezpressiaa.    Dome 
Ideal  dimate.    Steam  Heat.  Electric  Lights.  Outdoor  Athletics, 
life.  Arthur  Kylr  Davis,  A.  M..  art  CtMcg^ 

VntGXNiA,  Staunton. 

Ci...^^..^   VI^U    (FORMERLY  THE  VIRGINIA 

dxuart  nau      female  instititte) 

A  Church  School  for  Girls  in  the  Bh»e  Ridge  MountAioa.     Dipbai  I 
for  general  and  music  courses.  College  prepiaration.  Foonded  xtu.  ' 
Maria  Pendleton  Duval,  Principal 


M1^^-^"^^H-I  l-Q^=^-^^« 


Ohio,  Cleveland. 


University  School  Sy„r'tSS5i£"'5SSiJ: 

preparation  of  boys  for  coUeee;  strong  (acuity:  manual  timininip. 


trtualtjes    in   Ae 
.     .  lleee;  strong  faculty:  manual  traininip.  aOlctlfcJciL 

irymnasium.  swimming  pool,  running  track,  bowling  alleys.     Many  1 
features  make  this  school  worth  investigating.    Address  HARKV  A.  Petbses. 
Principal,  7026  Hough  Ave. 


fcrfcHSfe-I.&Y»qa 


Wisconsin.  Lake  Geneva  and  Highland  Park.  HI. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic  woric.  supplemesit 
ed  by  the  physical,  moral  and  social  benefits  of  a  Military  ai^ 
Naval  life.  Limited  enrollment;  references  remu'red.  Catalogue. 
Address  CoL.  R.  P.  Davidson,  Superintendent.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Illinois.  Woodstock,     (i  hour  from  Ciiicago). 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys  iSSy"TI«ilthfui"**  ^y«^*^ 

successful  training  of  hoys  7  to  16  j-ears  old.  Every  graduate  naa  proved  him- 
self a  man.  Hierhlv  commended  by  mothers.  Our  ideal— "For  E^err  Todd 
Boy  a  Good  Citizen."  Write  for  book  and  information  about  Nortiiera  SuMoirr 
Camp.     NoBLK  HILL.  Prin. 


BOOKS 

Do  you  want  the  best  books  on  any 
subject  ?  Let  the  Readers'  Service  tell 
you  of  the  best  in  print  on  that  subject. 


For  reliable  information  about  schools  write  to  the  Readers'  Service 
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DIRECTORY     OF    SCHOOLS 


The  Talk 
Made  Bill,  and  Broke  Jim 

ys,  it  must  he  done.     Let  me  know  tomorrow  how  you* II  do  it.** 

[S  talk  worried  Jim  because  he  didn't  know  enough  about  his  job  to  solve  the  problem.  On 
!  other  hand,  it  was  just  the  opportunity  BiU  was  waiting  for.  His  special  training  enabled 
>  give  the  chief  just  the  information  wanted. 

ly  as  you  are  reading  this  advertisement  will  yovnr  opportunity  come  some  day.   Will  it 
eak ' '  you  ?     One  thing  is  certain — ^you  mutt  have  the  right  knowledge  at  the  right  time. 


ist  as  sure 
•"or  "break 

ct  the  right  training  now.  You  can 
e  it  in  your  spare  time.  Just  forget  how 
u  are,  how  little  schooling  you've  had^ 
^ou  earn,  or  how  very  little  spare  time 
n  call  your  own. 

one  of  these  seeming  obstacles  need 
It  your  acquiring  efficiency  from  the 
ational  Correspondence  Schools.  The 
s  go  to  you  wherever  you  are,  train  you 
r  own  time,  arrange  terms  to  suit  you, 
rip  you  qualify  for  the  very  occupation 
rsire. 

imply  mark  the  attached  coupon  on 
i€  which  re  fen  to  the  particular  occo- 
i  you  desire,  and  mail  it  today.  With' 
largingyou  a  penny,  the  International 
spondence  Schools  will  send  all 
lets  showing  beyond  doubt  Just  how 
.  trcdning  is  adapted  to  YOUR  partic- 
leed.  All  YOU  have  to  do  to  find  out 
lark  the  coupon.  That's  easy,  isn *t  it? 

'he  I.  C.  S.  has  been  raising  salaries  for 
1  years.  Over  400  students  every  month 
larily  report  advancement  in  salary  and 
m  as  the  direct  result  of  I.  C.  S.  help. 


T'intFrNATIOIAL  COfHiESPOIDENCE  SGHOoir 

B«x  815,  8€RANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  oblitjfation  on  my  fxirt,  how  I  can 
qualify  kn  the  position  before  which  1  mark  X. 


SalcsouuiBUp 
Electrical  Enclneer 
Elee.  IJchttac  Snpt. 
XlMlrleCu'  KnMliif 
Electric  WireowB 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

Bnlldiiic  OentrMter 
ArehltMiarai  DrafUaiiw 
Slrar taral  Raftne^r 
CoBcivt*'  f'OBttmvUoii 
Mechan.  Kncliieer 
HMhanleai  Draftoaiui 
B«Mfvrati«a  KBf-la«i«r 
CivtlEnclBeer 
Surreyor 
HIbp  KDMrlateadeat 
Metal  klnlnc 
LocoaioliTr  Flrraiaa  *  Sa^. 
Stationary  Rnstneer 
T«sttl«  Maaafkctariaf 
Gas  Enslnca 


Civil  Hervlce 

Hallway  Hall  (iprk 

Bookkeeping 

St«  BOfrapay  «T]r  pe  w  ritlay 

Window  Trimmlnc 

Show  Card  Writlna 

Lett«riaf  *  81^  PmIbUbc 

Advertlalnc 

Coaiaii>relal  iriaatratiBf 

Indnatrial  Dealcnlnc 

Commercial  I^w 

Aatoaiobllt!  RnaalBf 

Teacher 

Encltah  Branchea 


fl«>od  EarlUh  for  Eviry  Oaa 

\cricnlture 
"onltry  Farmlnar 
"•    laiTllUaf 


Pinaibinf  *  8t#ai 
Shert  H«UI  Worker 
HaTigatioa  HpaaUh 

Laagnafm  I'rearh 

OiCMUt  tirraiaa 


Present  Occu]jation— 


Street  and  No._ 
City 
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INVESTMENTS 

Tl^^ls  a  department  in  whieh  we  publish  announoements  of 

bfoikers.    We  InTestlgatQ  thbse  who  wish  to  use  our  t)a«es.  and 

"the  advertisements  are-supervlsed  before  aoc^^»«iai(Jb.   We  make 

every  effort  to  accept  ohly  the  offerlncs  of  saftf  securities  and 

the  announoements  of  responsible  and  reliable  banklns  flrma. 

The  Readers'  Senrloe  Bureau  of  the  .WORLD'S  WORK 
offers  Its  service  without  charse  to  all  readers  who  desire 
Information  in  regard  to  Investments  or  on  imy  financiil 
subject.     Inquiries  about  Insuranoe  will  also  ;be  answered. 

Ai4rasRcdbr'>S«rTiM  tw  WMirs  Wwfc.  II  W.  SZA^Sti  Ikv  T«k  Oly 
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457. —  Conservative.  Q.  Your  answers  to  corre- 
spondents'  requests  relative  to  investment  matters 
have  been  followed  by  me  with  a  great  d^al  of  interest, 
and  as  1  believe  that  the  suggestions  offered  by  you 
through  this  department  are  excellent,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  requesting  your  advice  in  the  following: 
Shortly,  1  expect  to  have  a  sum  approximating  |6,ooo, 
whiph  I  want  to  invest  with  the  most  rigid  regard  for 
safety  of  principal.  On  several  occasions  your  sug- 
gestions have  shown  that  some  of  the  best  grade  of 
railroad  bonds  such  as  B.  &  O.  gold  4's,  A.  T.  &  S.  F. 
general  4's,  and  the  like  would  make  an  ideally  safe 
mvestment.  What  1  would  like  to  ask  of  you  now 
would  be  a  list  of  say  six  bonds  of  the  above  type  all 
bearing  4  per  cent,  and  the  interest  dates  on  which 
would  fall  just  one  month  apart.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  \y^ould  make  an  ideal  investment  for  |6,ooo,  with 
an  income  of  I20  on  the  first  day  of  every  month  of  the 
year.  .  If  possible,  will  you  make  up  the  list  so  as  to 
give  me  the  choice  of  at  least  two  gilt  edged  bonds  for 
each  month. 

A,  The  plan  of  arrangement  which  you  suggest  is 
an  excellent  one.  For  the  April  and  October  coupons 
you  might  make  your  choice  between  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  gold  4's  and  Atchison,  Topeka  <&  Santa  Fe  general 
mortgage  4's,  already  mentioned.  For  the  others, 
we  wbuld  suggest  bonds  like  the  following:  Chicago, 
Burlington  <&  Quincy  joint  4's,  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  general  4's,  interest  on  which  is  payable 
Januaiy  and  July;  Southern  Pacific-Central  Pacific 
refunding  4's,  and  Colorado  &  Southern  first  mortgage 
4's,  interest  on  which  is  payable  February  and  August; 
Union  Pacific  first  refunding  4's  and  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  debenture  4's,  interest  on  which  is 
payable  March  and  September;  Pennsylvania  con- 
solidated 4's  and  Chicago  &  Northwestern  general  4's, 
interest  on  which  is  payable  May  and  November;  and 
Oregon  Short  Line  guaranteed  refunding  4's  and  Big 
Four  general  4's,  interest  on  which  is  payable  June  and 
December. 

458. —  Small  Investor.  Q.  I  have  I300,  and  shall 
have  I300  more  by  October,  which  I  wish  to  invest 
in  some  permanent  form.  So  far  as  I  can  previse,  1 
shall  not  have  occasion  to  turn  the  securities  into  money 
again,  and  in  any  case  should  not  have  to  do  so  on  very 
short  notice.  >Xi!I  you  please  give  me  a  list  of  |ioo 
bonds  which  might  be  recommended  for  my  case. 

A.  We  would  suggest  securities  like  the  following, 
of  high  average  investment  quality: 

New  York  City  bonds,  quoted  at  prices  to  yield 
about  4J  per  cent. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  convertible  4.1's,  to 
yield  about  4.40  per  cent. 

Norfolk  &  Western  first  consolidated  4's,  to  yield 
about  4.20  per  cent. 


Southern  Pacific  —  San  Francisco  Terminal  tnt 
mortgage  4's,  to  yield  about  4.60  per  cent.        - 

Southern  Railway,  Mobile  &  Birmingham  wnm 
lien  5's  (available  in  I200  denominations  only}.  Id 
yield  about  4.70  per  cent. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  collateral 
4  per  cent,  certificates  to  yield  about  4.70  per  cenf. 

Laclede  Gas  of  St.  Louis  first  mortgage  5's,'  to  ] ' 
about  4.90  per  cent. 

459. —  Agent.  Q.  Would  you  think  it  a  bvltcr 
plan  to  buy  one  share  each  of  Great  Northern  pre- 
ferred, Chicago  &  Northwestern  common,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Louisville  &  Nashville,  Atchison  comnkHi, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  common,  St.  Paul  common,  and 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  than  to  invest  $1,000 
in  any  one  of  them,  and  if  so,  do  you  think  the  Natibnal 
Bank,  where  I  have  an  account,  and  throu^  which 
I  would  naturally  purchase,  would  care  to  handle  such 
retail  business?  Also,  would  the  purchase  of  a  St. 
Paul  convertible  bond  be  a  wiser  investment  for  a  small 
purchaser  than  this  list  of  sto^k^? 

A.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea,  at  all,  to  divide  a 
small  investment  fund  like  this  among  a  number  of 
standard  dividend-paying  railroad  stocks  of  the 
higher  grade,  of  which  the  issues  named  are,  on  the 
whole,  representative.  Nor  do  we  believe  yOu  would 
find  any  difficulty  about  having  odd  lot  business  of  this 
kind  handled  through  the  bank  where  you  have  your 
account.  At  least  we  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
bank  should  object  to  attending  to  the  purchase  of  the 
stocks  for  you.  It  is  possible  nowadays  to  buy  small 
lots  of  standard  securities  with  about  as  much  facility 
as  larger  lots,  although  it  ought  perhaps,  to  be  pointed 
out  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  as  favorable 
prices  on  the  small  ones.  The  difference,  however, 
is  not  sufficiently  large  to  affect  the  net  income  result 
materially.  Without  going  into  a  considerable  amount 
of  detail,  it  is  hard  to  draw  a  fair  comparison 
between  bonds  like  the  St.  Paul  convertibles,  and 
stocks  like  Great  Northern  preferred,  for  example.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  such  bonds,  as  a  type  of  invest- 
ments, are  safer  than  stocks,  as  a  type.  But  there 
are  no  present  indications  that  any  of  the  stocks  you 
have  under  consideration  will  prove  otherwise  than 
regular  income  producers.  They  will,  of  course,  always 
fluctuate  more  or  less  widely  in  market  price  —  more 
widely,  and  in  some  respects  with  more  of  an  element 
of  danger  to  the  small  investor  than  the  average  con- 
vertible bond.  The  latter  kind  of  securities  have  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  fluctuating  in  sympathy  with 
the  stocks  into  which  they  are  convertible,  advancing 
pretty  uniformly  with  the  shares,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  never  falling  below  a  certain  market  price,  fixed 
by  their  value  just  as  unsecured  bonds,  backed  up  by 
the  credit  of  the  k^T^.l^^gatSoOgle 
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HN  amortization 
morutage  means 
that  the  borrower  pays  a  «^^^^^ej: 
small  amount  of  the  principal  every  six 
moDtha  By  the  time  the  mortgage  is  due 
the  whole  debt  Is  cleared  Thus  the  se- 
curity behind' the  mortja^  continually 
0rowB.  for  the  morttfa^  Is  bindmg  oo  the 
whole  property  until  the  last  paymteL 

Mortgage  Bank  Bonds 

are  secured  by  first  amortixa^n  mort- 
HafgA  on  Illinois  (exclusively)  farnw  and 
fcofVMS.  They  are  also  the  dvrtct  ob«- 
yaciofi  of  the  Woodruff  Trust  Company. 
5%  INTEREST  5% 

PEWOmNATlONS—  $100.  $atfO.  $1.000 
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TALKS  TO  INVESTORS 

By  the 
FINANCIAL  EDITOR  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


THE    INVESTMENT    BANKERS'    CREED 

This  is  the  first  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America  —  a 
i'act  which  lends  peculiar  timeliness  to  a  kind  of  re- 
statement of  the  Association's  creed,  made  by  its 
president,  Mr.  George  B.  Caldwell  in  an  address  de- 
'livered  before  the  Maryland  State  Bankers'  Association 
a  few  weeks  ago.  It  will  be  of  interest,  moreover,  to 
every  investor,  who  has  watched  the  movement  that 
has  been  in  progress  these  last  few  years  to  deal  death 
to  the  fake  corporation,  and  put  an  end  to  all  kinds 
of  deception  in  the  business  of  dealing  in  stocks  and 
bonds. 

"Honest  investment  bankers,"  said  Mr.  Caldwell, 
"stand  for  reforms  in  municipal  financing,  for  greater 
uniformity  in  the  legislation  of  the  various  states,  for 
the  standardization  of  corporation  mortgages,  and  for 
better  ethics  and  greater  cooperation  among  dealers. 
If  our  profession  is  to  command  confidence  and  respect, 
we  know  we  must  not  sell  what  at  some  price  we  will 
not  repurchase. 

"America's  greatest  merchant  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  fortune,  not  so  much  on  his  financial  shrewdness, 
as  on  his  policy  —  '  Your  money  back,  if  the  goods  are 
not  satisfactory.'  The  business  of  the  investment 
banker  is  founded  upon  a  standard  of  ethics  even  higher 
than  this,  because  his  relations  with  his  clients  are 
not  only  that  of  a  merchant,  but  he  occupies  a  position 
of  trust  similar  to  that  of  a  doctor  or  lawyer,  or  to  that 
of  a  bank  that  accepts  deposits." 

After  pointing  out  that  the  Investment  Bankers' 
Association,  had,  almost  on  the  very  day  of  its  birth, 
gone  on  record  as  willing  to  support  "Blue  Sky" 
legislation  that  did  not  kill  initiative,  restrict  markets, 
and  reflect  upon  the  honest  issuing  corporation,  or 
honest  dealer;  and  after  taking  occasion  to  criticize 
most  of  the  "  Blue  Sky"  laws  that  have  been  introduced 
in  the  state  legislatures  the  past  year  as  "negative, 
restrictive,  non-progressive,  impracticable,  and  prac- 
tically an  insult  to  those  bankers  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  invest  in  new  things  that  have  made  us 
commercially  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,"  Mr. 
Caldwell  continued: 

"We  believe  in  supervision,  but  not  suppression; 
in  regulation,  but  not  destruction;  in  publicity,  but 
not  agitation,  ^^e  believe  investors  and  depositors 
are  entitled  to  authentic  information  as  to  costs  of 
production  and  distribution,  detailed  statements  of 
earnings  and  balance  sheets  that  are  correct  and  uni- 
form; the  regulation  of  corporations  the  same  as  given 
to  insurance  companies  and  banks;  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  our  statesmen  should  be  concerned  about 
the  size  or  distribution  of  our  profits,  or  that  the  in- 
dividual should  be  restricted  in  what  he  should  trade 
or  invest." 

AS  TO  PUBLICITY 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Caldwell's  remark  about  the  invest- 
ment banker's  belief  in  publicity  —  in  the  investor's 


being  entitled  to  detailed  statements  of  ea 
balance  sheets  that  are  correct  and  uniform; 
something  which   the  editor  of  one'  ai  the 
financial  dailies —  The  fVaU  Street  Journal  ^— 
on  this  same  subject  three  or  four  years  ago. 

"People  invest i^in  Wall  Street  now,"  was 
ment,  "with  the  assurance  of  sound  inforiria 
ten  years  ago  regarded  'the  Street'  with  the 
terror  of  the  unknown.  -  Mystery  never  hcl 
thihg  in  Wall  Street,  which  was  worth  helping 
best  managed  corporations  welcome  the  fullest 
on  all  their  proceedings,  knowing  how  amply  thc^ 
rewarded  in  their  improved  credit." 

But  matters  of  this  kind  seem  never  to  be-'tfr  aalii 
factory  that  no  room  is  left  for  improvement.  Thr 
continually  require  the  attention  of  enlightenei 
financial  journalism,  and  of  enlightened  policies  in  th 
business  of  dealing  in  corporation  securities.  Ther 
have  been  one  or  two  recent  instances  of  the  flotatia 
of  large  issues  of  industrial  corporation  stocks,  ■ 
connection  with  which  there  has,  at  least,  t>een  roon 
for  some  suspicion  that  the  public  was  not  takei 
sufficiently  into  the  confidence  of  the  issuing  com 
panies  as  to  their  real  financial,  status.  -  And  it  seem 
likely  that  in  one  of  these  instances  an  attempt  may  b 
made  by  an  aggrieved  investor  to  have  the  facts  of  tiM 
case  brought  out  before  a  judge  and  jury. 

On  the  encouraging  side,  however,  we  find  recent 
instances  of  the  idea  of  fuller  publicity  taking  hold  ol 
the  directors  of  other  great  industrial  corporations,  tc 
the  distinct  advantage  of  the  public  at  large,  and  more 
particularly  the  holders  of  their  securities. 

The  corporations  referred  to  are  the  Vulcaf 
Detinning  Company  and  the  General  Chemicai 
Company,  both  of  which  have  just  joined  th< 
ranks  of  those  which  foHow  the  practice  of  supp1>in{ 
their  stockholders  with  quarterly  reports  of  earnings, 
instead  of  compelling  them  to  be  content  with  merely 
the  usual  annual  statements.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
moreover,  that  this  new  policy  was  annoiunced  by  the 
former  company  only  after  considerable  pressure  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  directors  by  the 
stockholders,  acting  through  an  enlightened  broker- 
age firm. 

RLILDING  AND  LOAN  PROSPERITY 

Not  very  long  ago,  The  World's  Work  told  a  littk 
story  about  the  workings  of  local  building  and  loan 
associations — how  the  small  investor's  money  was 
safeguarded  by  these  associations  and  at  the  same  time 
made  to  serve  in  aid  of  home  building.  It  is  interest- 
ing this  month,  to  refer  to  the  report  of  H.  F.  Cdla- 
rius,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  League  of  Local 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  showing  last  year  to 
have  been  a  very  prosperous  one  for  these  institutions. 
The  report  shows  there  are  now  6,279  associations 
with  a  membership  of  2,518,442,  and  assets  amounting 
to  $1,136,949,469.  The  resources  of  these  institutions 
increased  a  little  more  than  \o%  last  year  and  the 
membership  a  little  less  thyr«°^.        1 
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"LADDIE" 

IF  WE  confess  each  month  to  renewed 
enthusiasm  about  Mrs.  Porter's  new 
novel,  "Laddie,"  we  hope  that  our 
itaders  will  bear  with  us.  It  is  such  a  genuine 
fredi  and  honest  transcript  of  the  life  of  a 
wholesome  Middle  West  family  in  the  days 
when  Indiana  perhaps  held  more  romantic 
interest  than  it  does  to-day,  that  we  feel  sure 
it  will  give  pleasure  to  the  host  of  readers 
Mrs.  Gene  Stratton-Porter  has  gathered  about 
her.  The  people  whom  Mrs.  Porter  describes 
are  the  people  who  made  our  country  a  good 
place  to  live  in,  and  they  are  worth  while 
reading  about. 

We  printed  150,000  copies,  and  three  weeks 
before  publication  we  had  to  order  paper  for 
25,000  more. 

JOSEPH  CONRAD 

There  are  comparatively  few  authors 
whose  work  all  other  authors  admire.  Joseph 
Conrad  is  recognized  and  accepted  as  a 
master  of  English,  notwithstanding  that  he 
is  a  Pole.  Every  day  his  fame  is  extending, 
more  people  are  learning  to  read  and  appreciate 
him,  and  if  you  want  a  good  book  to  begin  on, 
read  the]new  volume,  "  Twixt  Land  and  Sea." 
His  other  books  pubUshed  by  us  are: 
"Falk,"  "Lord  Jim,"  "Romance"  (written 
with  Ford  Madox  Hueffer),  "The  Point  of 
Honor,"  "Youth,"  besides  excellent  volumes 
issued  by  other  publi3hers. 

FALL  BOOKS 

Following  out  our  slogan,  "Fewer  and 
Better  Books,"  we  announce  for  this  fall  even 
fewer  titles  than  last  year. 

In  these  days,  when  11,000  books  are  issued 
each  year,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  energy  and 
skill  to  get  the  public's  attention  to  a  new  book 
and  we  have  found  by  painful  experience  that 
one  can't  take  eflSdent  care  of  a  large  number 
of  titles:  so  we  pick  the  books  with  which 
we  think  we  can  succeed,  put  all  our  force 
and  care  behind  these,  and  hope  that  the  day 
will  comiB  when  dealers  and  readers  can  say 
that  if  a  book  is  issued  bv  Doubleday,  Page  & 


•  Company,  it  has  a  reason  for  existence  and 
can  be  safely  bought. 

^  This  is  our  publication  list,  without  descrip- 
tions or  comment.  Advertisements  depicting 
the  merit  of  these  volumes  will  be  found  else- 
where in  our  magazines. 

FOR  PUBLICATION  SEPTEMBER  20TH,  IQ 1 3 


The  Book  of  Useful  Plants 
Jack  Chanty.    A  novel 
The  Confessions  of  Ars^e 

Lupin 
African  Camp  Fires 
Out  of  the  Dark 
The  Spotted  Panther.  A 

South  Sea  tale 
Refractory  Husbands 


By  Julia  Ellen  Rogers 
By  Hulbert  Footner 

By  Maurice  Leblanc 
By  Stewart  Edw.  White 
By  Helen  Keller 

By  James  F.  Dwyer 

By  Mary  Stewart  Cutting 


FOR  PUBLICATION  OCTOBER  4TH 

Gold,  A  Tale  of  California      By  Stewart  Edw.  White 
The  Man  Between.  A  novel    By  Walter  Archer  Frost 
Children's  Book  of  Christmas 
Stories  Edited  by  Asa  Don  Dick- 

inson   and    Ada    M, 
Skinner 
The  Best  Stories  in  the  World,  Thomas  L.  Masson,  Edi- 
tor 
The  Knapp  Method  of  Grow- 


ing Cotton 


By  H.  E.  Savely  and  W- 
B.  Mercier 


Carlo.  A  book  of  new  char- 
acteristics 

Threshold  of  Science  Series: 
Volume  I,  2^1ogy 

War  and  Waste 

Boy  Scout  Hike  Book 

The  Mixing.    The  Tale  of  a 
Neighborhood  Association  By  Bouck  White 


By  A.  B.  Frost 

By  E.  Brucker 

By  David  Starr  Jordan 

By  Edward  Cave 


FOR  PUBUCATION  OCTOBER   23D 


In  Search  of  a  Husband 
The  Golden  Barrier.  A  novel 

The  Friendly  Road 


In  Thackeray's  London 
Folk  of  the  Woods 
Under  the  Christmas  Stars 
A  Son  of  the  Hills 


Wild  Animals  at  Home 

The  Lovely  Lady.    A  short 

novel 
The  Vanishing  Race 


By  Corra  Harris 

By  Agnes  and  Egerton 

Castle 
By  David  Grayson, 

Author  of  "Adventures 

in  Friendship." 
By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
By  LuciualCrocker  Pardee 
By  Grace  S.  Richmond 
By  Harriet  T.  Comstock, 

Author  of   "Joyce  of 

the  North  Woods." 
By  Ernest  Thompson 

Seton 

> 

By  Mary  Austin  ' 
By  Joseph  K.  Dixon 


FROM 
THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


/J^  A  good  many  of  our  friends  have  ac- 
yK  cepted  our  invitation  to  tell  us  what 
they  think  about  the  relative  merits  of  the 
articles  in  the  World's  Work;  and  it  may 
interest  all  to  know  what  kinds  of  articles 
especially  win  their  approval  —  for  most  of 
those  who  have  written  to  us  are  so  kind  as 
to  say  that  they  read  and  enjoy  the  whole 
magazine  every  month. 

^  The  sources  of  these  replies  lie  in  al- 
X  most  all  quarters  of  the  world.  One  cor- 
respondent writes  from  the  state  of  Sonora, 
Mexico;  another  from  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil;  a  third  from  the  province  of  Che- 
kiang,  China.  Most  of  them,  of  course, 
write  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  —  Sistersville,  W.  Va.,  Lapeer,  Mich., 
Red  Wing,  Minn.,  McNeal,  Ariz.,  and 
Clackamas,  Ore.,  appear  in  that  order  at 
the  head  of  the  first  five  letters  that  lie 
before  us  as  we  write. 

^  Twenty  per  cent,  mark  the  "  March  of 
2»  Events"  as  their  particular  preference. 
Many  say  they  like  that  department  best 
because  it  interprets  the  news  to  them; 
others,  because  it  sifts  the  significant  things 
from  the  chaff. 

/J^  Of  the  articles  in  recent  issues,  President 
jL,  Wilson's  series  on  "The  New  Freedom" 
has  attracted  the  largest  number  of  readers. 
Mr.  Hale's  character-study  of  Secretary 
Bryan  came  next.  Indeed,  the  vote  for 
all  the  articles  that  present  the  new  figures 
of  the  National  Administration  is  very  heavy. 
Thus  "Watching  President  Wilson  at  Work" 
was  another  favorite.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  these  articles  are  appreciated,  for  we 


have  planned  to  sketch  the  most  signifkafll: 
personalities  in  the  great  drama  of  legislatiat' 
and  administration  at  Washington. 

^  The  series  on  "  The  March  of  the  ddoT.  ■ 
3f  comes  next  in  favor,  though  the  aitidit 
by  distinguished  men   under  the   title  «C 
"  What  I  Am  Trying  to  Do",  are  close 
petitors.    One    of    the    best    liked 
articles  was  Mr.  Rowell's,  "The  Japanese ii 
California."  J 

(€k  Here  are  some  of  the   general    cowkI 
-t  ments  on  the  magazine  as  a  whole: 

"Please  send  me  a  copy  of  that  little 
book  about  your  printing  plant  and  its  set- 
ting of  flowers.  1  am  not  sure  that  this  same 
setting  is  not  one  of  the  real  reasons  why 
1  like  your  magazine  so  well,  because  I  fed 
that  you  must  have  tackled  this  publishing 
idea  in  a  new  and  wholesome  way." 

"1  am  a  farmer  and  take  a  daily  paper, 
but  1  get  most  of  my  information  about 
public  questions  from  the  World's  Work." 

"  I  think  the  World's  Work  has  a  great 
educational  influence.  It  is  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  the  world's  doings,  and 
especially  of  those  doings  which  seem  to  be 
for  the  uplift  of  humanity." 

(€i  And  so  we  are  brought  into  touch  with 
-t  friendly  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
We  prize  these  letters  especially  because 
they  keep  us  reminded  of  the  interests  — 
and  the  reason  for  these  interests  —  of  the 
people  we  serve.  They  bring  us  word  of 
the  aspirations  that  move  the  world  for- 
ward. We  hope  that  they  will  continue  to 
come  to  us  as  they  have  been  coming. 


Which  article  in  this  magazine  do  you  like  best?  And  why?  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tear  off  thb 
lower  margin  and  underscore  your  favorites,  you  will  greatly  help  us  to  make  the  World's  Work  the  kind  of 
magazine  you  like  best.  Especially  tell  us  why  you  like  the  articles  that  you  prefer.  This  is  the  most 
suggestive  constructive  criticism  we  can  get. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


IN  THE  daily  conversations  in  which 
we  ask  our  neighbors  how  things  are 
—  the  crops,  the  market,  the  cotton 
trade,  as  the  case  may  be — we  are  apt 
to  dwell  upon  only  temporary  and 
material  indications.  The  pessimist  points 
to  possible  trouble  in  Mexico.  The  optimist 
argues  from  the  recent  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Labor  Bulletin  showing  that 
only  once  or  twice  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
there  been  as  little  idleness  in  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor  as  there  is  this  fall. 
And  he  points  to  the  record  of  the  second 
quarter  year's  net  earnings  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  They  were  $41,000,000,  an 
amount  exceeded  only  three  times  in  the 
history  of  the  company. 

These  are  interesting  straws  blown  by 
the  breath  of  prosperity  to  point  toward 
a  cheerful  winter.  But  underlying  these 
present  signs  there  are  great  constructive 
forces  for  better  business,  better  politics, 
better  living,  and  higher  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions than  we  have  ever  had  before. 

There  is  a  nation-wide  movement  to 
organize  rural  life  and  make  the  country 
a  better  place  to  live  in. 

There  is  a  new  spirit  in  our  cities,  not  only 
for  industrial  progress  but  for  better  city 
government  and  better  living  conditions. 
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There  is  a  new  era  in  our  railroads,  for 
they  are  nearly  all  now  dominated  by  men  of 
broad  understanding  of  the  responsibilities 
that  the  railroads  have  to  our  prosperity. 

It  is  a  cleaner  era  in  our  politics  than  any 
that  has  preceded  it. 

We  are  beginning  to  have  a  conscience 
about  the  public  health,  about  the  treat- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  industry. 

Our  treatment  of  the  criminal,  of  the 
insane,  of  all  unfortunates,  is  changing 
from  an  attitude  of  revenge  and  punish- 
ment to  an  attitude  of  wise  helpfulness. 

We  are  fast  developing  our  school  sys- 
tems to  fulfil  their  high  task  of  training  a 
democracy. 

The  great  constructive  forces  of  the 
country  are  at  work,  but  they  work  so 
quietly  that  we  often  fail  to  notice  them. 
And  people  who  do  not  see  these  things 
are  prone  to  have  undue  periods  of  enthu- 
siasm and  depression. 

Because  we  have  been  busy  scraping  the 
barnacles  off  the  ship  of  state,  always  a 
painful  process  for  some  of  us,they  are  apt 
to  feel  that  the  vessel  is  in  serious  danger. 

The  truth  is  that  there  was  never  a  better 
opportunity  for  constructive  work  and 
cheerfulness,  and  with  the  opportunity  for 
these  two  things  no  one  should  complain. 
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MEXICO 

THE  most  serious  part  of  the  present 
Mexican  situation  is  the  future. 
The  world  looks  upon  us  as  the 
guarantors  of  permanent  peace  in  that 
distracted  country.  To  accomplish  that 
is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tasks  of  con- 
structive statesmanship  that  has  ever  faced 
a  nation.  In  the  one  hundred  and  three 
years  of  their  independence  the  Mexican 
people  have  never  successfully  practised 
democratic  government  and  they  have 
produced  but  one  successful  dictator. 

The  present  chaos  of  that  country  is 
unbearable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
United  States,  having  put  a  prohibition 
upon  interference  from  Europe,  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  law  and 
order  take  the  place  of  tyranny,  rebellion, 
and  brigandage.  To  recognize  Huerta 
would  have  put  the  stamp  of  our  approval 
upon  bloody  revolution,  and  would  not 
have  helped  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  foundation  of  Huerta's 
regime  has  not  been  its  acceptance  by  the 
Mexican  people,  nor  his  ability  as  dictator. 
Its  life  was  prolonged  by  a  foreign  loan 
of  $30,000,000.  But  such  loans  are  not 
likely  to  be  repeated  for  such  small  secur- 
ity as  Huerta  can  give,  especially  without 
the  recognition  of  the  United  States. 

To  intervene  with  armies  is  to  admit  the 
hopelessness  of  the  situation  and  to  commit 
ourselves  to  a  project  the  end  of  which  no 
one  can  foresee.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  not  an  army  commensurate  with  the 
task,  and  the  loss  of  men  and  money  which 
we  would  suffer  in  making  our  volunteer 
forces  into  an  army  would  horrify  any  one 
who  has  not  studied  our  past  military 
records.  But  the  worst  of  intervention 
would  not  be  getting  our  armies  into 
Mexico.  It  would  be  getting  them  out 
again.  The  end  of  the  Spanish  War  found 
our  soldiers  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines.  Twice  since  then  we  have  in- 
tervened in  Cuba.  We  have  colonial  ad- 
ministrations in  Porto  Rico  and  in  the 
Philippines,  and  in  this  last  colony  there  are 
still  12,000  American  soldiers.  The  situa- 
tion in  none  of  these  islands  is  quite  com- 
parable to  that  in  Mexico,  and  yet  our 
^periences  in  them  point  unmistakably 


to  the  difficulty  that  we  should  have  in 
withdrawing  from  Mexico.  Hardly  a 
greater  misfortune  could  befall  us  than  to 
be  cursed  with  the  administration  of  an- 
other unsatisfied  country.  And  no  over- 
lordship  that  we  could  administer  would 
satisfy  a  people  who  have  had  even  the 
name  of  independence  for  a  hundred  years. 
Nor  could  anything  we  could  do  overcome 
the  resentment  and  suspicion  that  our 
intervention  in  Mexico  would  arouse 
in  Central  and  South  America. 

II 

There  is  but  one  logical  course  of  action 
for  the  United  States  in  the  present  dilem- 
ma. That  is  mediation.  If  through 
the  good  offices  of  Ex-governor  Lind,  to 
whom  the  President  has  entrusted  this 
delicate  task,  the  present  warring  fac- 
tions can  be  persuaded  to  retire  in  favor 
of  an  administration  legally  elected,  with 
clean  hands,  and  fair  prospects  of  success, 
we  shall  have  done  the  Mexican  people 
and  ourselves  a  great  service. 

If  this  fail  after  a  fair  trial  or  if  some  un- 
toward incident  like  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Maine  raises  an  insistent  cry  of  war  there  is 
still  the  last  recourse  to  armed  intervention. 
But  this  would  mean  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  men  and  millions  of  money  and  prob- 
ably a  permanent  Mexfcan  problem. 

The  coi^structive  task  is  to  help  the 
Mexican  people  to  help  themselves  in 
peace  —  to  gain  their  good-will,  not  their 
enmity. 

Ex-governor  Lind's  task  is  a  most  deli- 
cate one,  and  its  difficulties  have  been 
increased  by  the  actions  of  the  recently 
retired  Ambassador  in  Mexico,  and  his  ill- 
advised  and  inappropriate  speech  on  his  re- 
turn to  this  country.  The  new  emissary  to 
Mexico,  if  he  accomplish  anything,  must 
interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a 
foreign  state.  Of  course,  many  Mexicans 
will  resent  this.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  more  responsible  of  them,  and 
the  foreign  bankers  on  whom  Mexico 
largely  depends,  will  realize  that  if  Ex- 
governor  Lind's  mission  is  not  successful 
in  bringing  about  an  honest  and  peaceful 
election  as  a  basis  for  the  establishment 
of  law  and  order,1  the  situation  will  be 
just  one  step  nearer  intervention. 
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ABOUT   ENTANGLING   ALLIANCES 

THE  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  refused  to  sanction 
Secretary  Bryan's  plan  to  have 
the  United  States  definitely  assume  the 
same  responsibility  toward  Nicaragua  that 
we  have  now  toward  Cuba. 

Undoubtedly  the  Secretary's  plan  meant 
an  "entangling  alliance"  such  as  we  have 
traditionally  avoided.  But  the  avoidance 
has  been  more  in  tradition  than  in  fact,  as 
our  relations  to  Mexico  show.  If  we  did 
not  have  a  de  facto  entangling  alliance  with 
Mexico  we  should  not  be  any  more  re- 
sponsible for  conditions  in  that  country 
than  any  other  country.  But  the  Monroe 
Doctrine's  inevitable  inference  is  that  if 
the  people  of  any  American  country  fail 
to  live  up  to  their  obligations  to  civiliza- 
tion, the  responsibility  next  falls  upon  the 
United  States.  We  have  not  taken  this 
responsibility  very  actively,  yet  it  might 
at  any  time  be  forced  upon  us. 

Mr.  Bryan's  plan  recognized  the  posi- 
tive responsibilities  imposed  upon  us  as 
well  as  the  negation  imposed  upon  Euro- 
pean countries.  It  was  meant  only  as 
an  honest  attempt  to  aid  Nicaragua. 
Our  intervention  in  that  country  would 
have  been  no  more  imminent  with  the 
treaty  than  without  it. 

Latin  American  critics  are,  however, 
apt  to  suspect  our  motives.  In  the  last 
fifteen  years  we  have  taken  Porto  Rico, 
the  Philippines,  the  Canal  strip.  We  have 
intervened  in  Cuba  when  we  considered 
it  necessary.  We  are  operating  the  custom- 
houses (the  chief  source  of  income)  in 
Santo  Domingo.  Our  neighbors  fear  that 
we  are  easily  forced  into  taking  territory 
and  extending  our  influence. 

This  is  unfortunate  at  this  time  when 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  increases 
the  possibilities  of  our  more  intimate  in- 
tercourse and  trade  with  South  America. 

An  interesting  plan  has  been  made  to 
allay  this  suspicion  and  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  to  reduce  the  responsibilities 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  puts  upon  us. 
The  plan  is  to  invite  one  or  two  of  the 
stronger  South  American  countries  to  join 
with  us  in  upholding  this  doctrine  and  all 
that  it  necessarily  entails. 


This  or  any  foreign  policy  that  puts  us 
in  an  "entangling  alliance"  has,  of  course, 
many  drawbacks,  but  as  we  may  now  at 
any  time  be  entangled  with  the  more  un- 
stable of  the  neighbor  republics  there  is 
something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  an 
alliance  with  the  more  stable  states. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  South  American 
states  that  would  share  our  Monroe 
Doctrine.  There  may  be  other  reascms 
against  this  particular  plan,  but  one  thing 
is  certain:  it  behooves  every  American 
to  think  long  and  earnestly  about  our 
relations  with  South  and  Central  America. 
We  are  confronted  "with  a  condition  not 
a  theory."  We  are  not  in  the  safe  isola- 
tion from  foreign  affairs  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  think  ourselves.  We  are 
in  need  of  a  definite  foreign  policy  that 
will  relieve  us  of  suspicion  and  set  definite 
limits  to  our  responsibilities. 


MR.  McADOO'S  HELPING  HAND 

THESecretary  of  the  Treasury  stirred 
up  a  great  controversy  by  his 
method  of  trying  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  money  stringency  that  yearly  ac- 
companies the  moving  of  the  crops.  He 
offered  to  deposit  between  25  and  50  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  banking  centres  of  the 
grain  and  cotton  states.  The  banks  in 
those  states  generally  accepted  the  offer; 
for  with  a  25  to  50  million  dollar  increase 
in  deposits,  they  can  increase  their  loans 
between  100  and  200  millions.  Even  for 
so  huge  a  task  as  moving  the  crops  that 
is  a  very  real  help. 

The  Secretary  has  devised  but  a  crude 
and  arbitrary  way  of  .doing  what  the  new 
currency  measure  ought  to  do  regularly 
and  effectively.  But  at  least  the  tem- 
porary expedient  ought  to  make  this 
year's  crop-moving  easier  and  perhaps 
teach  us  a  little  that  will  help  in  the 
operation  of  the  newxurrency  law.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  experiment  to  cause  all 
the  discussion  that  it  has  aroused.  There 
is  no  reason  why  an  effort  to  improve  a 
bad  condition  which  everyone  knows  comes 
once  a  year  should  be  construed  as  an 
emergency  measure  which  should  make  the 
public  feej  that  business  was  in  a  precarious 
state.    Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  fear 
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the  Secretary's  action  as  a  precedent.  The 
new  currency  measure  should  end  the 
need  for  such  actions. 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  McAdoo's 
plan  will  be  successful  this  year,  for  both 
the  producers  and  consumers  are  heavy 
losers  by  a  system  under  which  crop- 
moving  is  retarded  by  the  lack  of  capital. 


FOR  GOOD  GOVERNMENT  IN 
'  NEW  YORK 

THE  nomination  of  Mr.  John  Purroy 
Mitchel,  the  collector  of  the  port, 
as  the  fusion  candidate  for  Mayor 
of  New  York  has  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance. There  are  two  or  three  municipal 
political  machines  that  spread  their  cor- 
rupting influence  to  state  and  national 
politics.  Tammany  Hall  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  them. 

It  gets  no  spoils  from  the  present 
Administration  at  Washington.  Unfor- 
tunately an  unfit  Governor  is  not  an 
effective  opponent  of  the  machine.  Never- 
theless, to  take  away  its  spoils  in  the  city 
would  give  promise  of  leaving  Tammany 
shorn  of  much  of  its  patronage  and  power. 

The  defeat  of  Tammany  is  the  first 
task.  For  this  the  fusion  committee  chose 
a  good  candidate.  As  president  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  Mr.  Mitchel  forced 
three  grafting  Tammany  borough  presi- 
dents out  of  office.  He  knows  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  New  York  City  politics. 
He  is  a  capable  and  active  fighter  for 
honesty  and  efficiency. 

After  the  defeat  of  Tammany  comes  the 
task  of  administration  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, a  government  that  collects  and 
spends  more  money  and  serves  more 
people  than  most  of  the  state  governments 
in  the  country.  In  doing  this  task,  if 
elected,  'Mr.  Mitchel  will  have  the  able 
help  of  Mr.  McAneny,  now  the  president 
of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

Mr.  McAneny's  record  as  a  construc- 
tive city  official  made  him  a  very  strong 
candidate  for  the  Mayoralty  nomination. 
It  is  a  fine  spirit  in  him  and  in  Mr. 
Whitman,  the  District  Attorney,  who 
was  similarly  a  candidate,  that  made  them 
accept  places  on  the  ticket  under  Mr. 
Mitchel.    With  the  three  men  who  have 


chiefly  brought  about  the  recent  improve- 
ment in  New  York  City  government,  all 
on  one  ticket,  the  fusion  movement  cer- 
tainly should  have  a  good  chance  to  win 
at  the  polls. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  election  of 
this  fusion  ticket  would  give  New  York 
a  city  administration  which  in  honesty  and 
knowledge  of  the  task  surpasses  any  that 
New  York  has  had  for  many  years.  It 
would  be  so  well  equipped  with  experience 
that  it  even  holds  out  a  fair  prospect  of 
taking  the  corruption  out  of  the  police 
force  —  the  most  difficult  problem  of  any 
city  administration. 


NEW  BLOOD  FOR  THE  NEW 
HAVEN- 

MR.  HOWARD  ELLIOTT,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad,  has  a  personality 
and  a  record  which  inspire  confidence  that 
he  will  be  able  to  gain  "good-will"  for  that 
system  and  bring  it  back  to  the  place^f 
eminence  it  enjoyed  in  the  railroad  world 
ten  years  ago.  It  is  a  hard  task  and  a  slow 
task.  But  it  will  be  easier  from  the  fact 
that  his  appointment  produces  a  friendly 
attitude  both  from  investors  and  from 
the  public.  Moreover,  Mr.  Elliott's  new 
position,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  is  what  it  should  be.  It  gives 
earnest  of  a  change  in  that  body  —  a 
change  that  was  needed  just  as  much  as 
the  change  in  the  presidency  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Mell^'s  retirement  takes  out  of 
railroad  management  the  last  of  the  old- 
fashioned  railroad  barons.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  report  on 
the  New  Haven  management,  written  by 
Mr.  Prouty  —  the  first  report  of  this  kind 
ever  made  by  the  Commission  —  did  not 
censure  the  road's  service.  It  said,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  passengers  and  ship- 
pers that  used  the  New  Haven's  lines  had 
little  to  complain  of  in  the  service.  It 
stated  specifically  that,  though  the  New 
Haven's  operation  was  not  so  good  as  the 
Pennsylvania's,  it  was  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Yet  President  Willard  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  holds  a  high  place  in  the  public  esti- 
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mation  and  Mr.  Mellen  —  well,  was  not 
popular.  Nor  did  most  of  Mr.  Mellen's 
unpopularity  come  from  the  fact  that 
under  his  administration  the  value  of  the 
stock  declined  from  225  to  100,  or  that  he 
tried  to  monopolize  the  transportation 
agencies  of  New  England.  It  is  true,  a 
stockholders'  committee  finally  became 
active,  and  the  Government  has  a  suit 
against  the  railroad  for  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Law.  But  the  fund- 
amental reason  for  the  change  in  the 
New  Haven's  management  was  that  Mr. 
Mellen  had  consistently  shown  himself 
entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  public 
that  he  served.  He  did  not  realize  that  a 
railroad  president  does  serve  the  public  as 
well  as  his  board  of  directors.  He  stig- 
matized New  Englanders  who  asked  for 
better  service  as  "agitators,  demagogues, 
and  politicians."  Certain  individuals  who 
opposed  the  merger  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
with  the  New  Haven  he  assailed  as  "black- 
mailers." He  described  the  Interstate 
G>mmerce  Commission  as  "a  blunder!" 
The  Hepburn  Bill  which  gave  it  power  he 
labelled  "a  most  pernicious  piece  of  legis- 
lation." Several  years  ago  the  Connecti- 
cut National  Grange  asked  Mr.  Mellen  to 
address  its  meeting.  He  was  tactless 
enough  to  make  a  speech  so  full  of  violence- 
against  those  whom  he  termed  "agitators 
and  demagogues"  that  at  its  conclusion, 
the  audience  in  a  formal  note  repudiated 
the  sentiments.  He  did  not  trust  the  pub- 
lic and  the  public  did  not  trust  him. 
There  was  little  "good-will"  —  for  the 
New  Haven  —  under  these  conditions, 
and  Mr.  Mellen's  good  points  as  a  rail- 
road administrator  are  dimmed  by  his 
lack  of  the  all-important  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  public.  For  his  inability  to 
deal  with  the  public  in  an  enlightened 
way  Mr.  Mellen  is,  of  course,  responsible. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  policy  of 
monopoly  the  directors  of  the  New  Haven 
are  more  accountable  than  Mr.  Mellen. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  he  did  not  favor 
all  the  trolley  purchases  that  were  made. 
But  whether  he  did  or  not  he  could  not 
have  carried  on  the  orgy  of  buying  without 
the  sanction  of  the  road's  directors.  If 
the  road  is  burdened  with  a  lot  of  ixx)r- 
paying  trolley  lines,   bought  at  inflated 


prices;  if  its  stock  has  been  watered  by 
these  purchases;  if  its  power  to  maintain 
and  improve  its  track  and  equipment  has 
been  impaired  by  these  acquisitions;  if  its 
service  to  the  public  has  been  lessened,  or 
its  ability  to  earn  for  its  stockholders,  by 
the  campaign  of  monopoly  —  if  these 
things  have  been  done,  the  responsibflity 
for  their  doing  lies  with  the  directorate 
of  the  road.  Mr.  Mellen  may  be  the 
scapegoat  but  his  was  the  lesser  respon- 
sibility. 

It  is  a  good  augury,  therefore,  that  there 
is  a  change,  both  in  the  presidency  of  the 
road  and  in  the  board  of  directors.  Mr. 
Elliott's  career  shows  that  he  under- 
stands what  a  modern  railroad's  duty  is, 
and  he  has  often  shown  a  courage  and 
independence  in  trying  situations  which 
indicate  that  he  is  not  susceptible  to  in- 
fluences that  make  for  bad  management. 


FOR  A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  WATER- 
POWER  PROBLEM 

IT  TOOK  more  than  twenty  years  erf 
bitter  struggle  to  establish  the  public's 
interest  in  railroad  management  and 
to  make  effective  the  public  control  of 
railroad  rates  and  service.  A  little  more 
than  six  years  ago,  when  the  conservation 
policy  was  announced,  we  first  became 
aware  of  our  water-power  problem.  There 
are  hopeful  indications  that  we  are  now 
in  a  fair  way  to  settle  its  main  difficulties. 
Up  to  the  time  of  President  Roosevelt's 
veto  of  the  James  River  Dam  Act  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  states  to  give  to  development  com- 
panies free  and  in  perpetuity  the  right  to 
develop  water-power.  Everyone  recog- 
nized the  great  value  of  having  the  strength 
of  the  rivers  turned  into  electric  current, 
and  to  give  away  the  privilege  was  the 
easiest  way  of  accomplishing  that  end. 
The  few  companies  that  had  the  capital 
and  foresight  to  develop  the  water-power 
of  the  country  were  getting  franchises 
that  would  leave  the  public  without 
redress  if  the  companies  should,  in  the 
future,  charge  exorbitant  rates  or  give 
unbearable  service. 

The  water-power  companies  naturally 
wished  to  keep  on  with  the  unlimited, 
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unrestricted  franchises.  The  believers 
in  conservation  protested.  In  the  last 
regular  session  of  Congress  there  was  an 
attack  all  along  the  conservationists'  line 
of  defence.  The  Raker  Bill  was  intro- 
duced to  establish  a  precedent  under 
which  water-power  companies  would  be 
able  to  use  lands  in  the  National  Forests 
contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  Forest 
Service.    This  bill  was  killed  in  Congress. 

Next  came  the  Omnibus  Dam  Bill  to 
grant  sixteen  water-power  sites,  without 
any  provision  for  compensation  to  the 
Government  or  for  rate  regulation. 

This  second  attempt  failed.  Then  one 
of  the  sixteen  projects  .r- a  site  on  the 
Coosa  River  in  Alabama  —  was  put  into 
a  separate  bill.  This  went  through  Con- 
gress but  was  vetoed  by  President  Taft. 

In  retaliation  the  believers  in  unre- 
stricted franchises  killed  the  Connecticut 
River  Dam  bill  in  the  Senate,  for  its  pro- 
visions for  compensation  and  regulation 
were  such  that  if  it  became  a  precedent 
the  old  days  of  free  and  easy  franchises 
would  be  over. 

As  far  as  the  record  goes  that  is  where 
the  matter  stood  when  the  new  Adminis- 
tration came  into  power. 

During  the  last  six  months,  however, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  agreed  upon 
a  policy  that  will  cover  the  National 
Forests  and  all  other  public  lands.  They 
have  leased  three  power  sites  under  their 
plan.  The  leases  are  indefinite  in  time 
but  revocable  if  the  power  companies  fail 
to  live  up  to  their  contract.  For  the  first 
ten  years  there  is  no  rental  and  after  that 
the  rental  varies  directly  with  the  rates 
which  the  company  charges  the  public 
so  that  there  is  an  incentive  to  keep  the 
rates  down.  The  terms  of  these  franchises 
are  liberal  enough  to  encourage  capital 
to  enter  the  water-power  field  and  yet 
they  protect  the  public  and  maintain  the 
principle  of  government  control. 

To  get  power  sites  on  navigable  streams 
it  is  necessary  to  get  an  Act  of  Congress. 
In  this  field,  too,  it  looks  as  if  some 
equitable  act  might  be  passed  which  would 
do  what  the  department  leases  do.  The 
more  enlightened  water-power  companies 
are  beginning  to  accept  the  inevitable. 


One  of  the  largest  hydro-electric  companies, 
for  example,  was  willing  to  accept  the  Con- 
necticut River  Dam  bill  with  its  regula- 
tions and  restrictions. 

It  has  taken  seven  years  for  the  water- 
power  companies  on  one  side  and  the 
believers  in  conservation  on  the  other  to 
come  this  near  to  agreement.  If  the 
controversy  has  delayed  some  develop- 
ment it  has  nevertheless  been  worth  while, 
for  it  has  saved  many  valuable  sites  from 
being  incontinently  grabbed  and  it  has 
brought  us  to  a  point  from  which  the  whole 
hydro-electric  business  can  go  on  upon  a 
proper  basis.  If  the  power  companies 
can  learn  from  the  history  of  the  railroads 
they  will  aid  in  the  passage  of  a  fair 
amendment  to  the  General  Dam  Act, 
and  they  will  avoid  deserving  the  public 
hostility  that  has  at  various  times  so  handi- 
capped the  railroad  business. 


WHERE   THERE   ARE    NO 
STATES'    RIGHTS 

THERE  is  a  small  but  noisy  party 
in  the  West  with  representatives 
in  Congress  which  maintains  that 
the  National  Government  should  divide 
the  National  Forests  and  the  public 
domain  and  give  to  each  state  the  land 
that  lies  within  its  borders.  This  scheme 
is  backed  in  the  main  by  men  who  believe 
in  exploitation  more  than  development 
and  who  believe  that  the  opportunities 
for  successful  exploitation  would  be  greater 
than  they  are  now  if  the  lands  were  under 
state  control. 

Their  two  most  effective  arguments  are 
that  the  Forest  Service  regulations  retard 
development  and  that  the  National  ad- 
ministration of  the  forests  and  the  public 
domain  is  an  invasion  of  states'  rights. 
They  have  never  been  able  to  prove  their 
case  against  the  Forest  Service,  but,  if  it 
were  proven,  of  course  the  obvious  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  change  the  regulations 
or  even  the  administration  of  the  Forest. 

With  the  states'  rights  doctrine  these 
enemies  of  conservation  hope  to  make  more 
progress  now  that  the  Government  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party. 

In  this  hope,  however,  they  forget 
that  the  states'  rights  doctrine  has  never 
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applied  to  the  public  lands.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  before  our  present  form 
of  Government  was  established  the  differ- 
ent states  ceded  to  the  central  Govern- 
ment their  unappropriated  lands.  With 
the  exception  of  this  land,  the  territory 
of  the  original  colonies,  and  the  state  of 
Texas,  which  was  an  independent  Govern- 
ment, all  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
was  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  National 
Government.  And  since  the  very  be- 
ginning not  a  single  state  has  been  given 
the  control  of  the  public  domain  within 
its  borders  upon  admission  to  the  Union 
or  afterward,  except  Tennessee.  In  this 
case  there  was  so  little  public  land  within 
the  state  borders  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  for  the  National  Government  to 
continue  to  administer  it.  The  Federal 
Government  has  donated  some  land  to 
almost  every  state  but  it  has  always  kept 
the  main  part  of  the  unappropriated  lands 
(in  the  language  of  the  resolve  of  October 
lo,  1780)  to  "be  disposed  of  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  the  United  States."  More- 
over, the  enabling  act  and  the  constitu- 
tions under  which  the  states  were  admitted 
expressly  stated  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  the  public  domain. 

The  several  states  have  never  had  any 
rights  to  the  public  lands  and  the  effort 
to  use  the  ancient  and  honorable  doctrine 
of  states'  rights  to  bolster  up  attempts 
to  exploit  the  public  domain  is  no  more 
tenable  than  it  is  meritorious. 

The  country  has  made  up  its  mind  about 
conservation  —  the  right  utilization  of  our 
resources.  It  believes  in  it.  It  is  anxious 
to  put  its  beliefs  fully  into  practice.  There 
will  be  little  toleration  for  those  who  delay 
this  great  task  in  order  to  benefit  their 
private  schemes  of  exploitation. 


AN  UNDERCURRENT  OF  COOPERA- 
TION 

EVERY  once  in  a  while  a  country 
wakes  up  to  find  itself  revolu- 
tionized in  some  particular.  In 
England,  for  example,  the  little  retail 
cooperative  stores  had  rooted  themselves 
permanently  in  the  habits  of  the  poorer 
people  before  they  even  had  a  legal  status. 


Now  they  serve  a  fifth  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  as  members. 

The  cooperative  idea  is  now  taking 
root  in  this  country  faster  than  is  usually 
realized.  Most  people  have  known  that 
cooperation  had  gained  a  foothold  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  They  had 
heard  of  cooperative  and  semi-cooperative 
creameries,  stores,  cheese  factories,  and 
grain  elevators.  There  is  even  a  coopera- 
tive bank  and  a  cooperative  laundry. 
The  eminently  successful  organizations  of 
the  California  orange  growers  and  the 
apple  men  of  the  Northwest  are  known  all 
over  the  country,  but  people  often  forget 
that  they  are  essentially  cooperative 
agencies.  There  are  many  small  retail 
stores  run  on  the  cooperative  plan  in  New 
England.  New  York  State  recently 
amended  its  business  corporation  law  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  co<^ra- 
ting  enterprises.  The  law  limits  the  stock 
which  any  one  member  may  hold  to  f  5,000, 
and  it  also  limits  every  stockholder  to  one 
vote,  whether  he  holds  $5,000  worth  of 
stock  or  only  $5  worth.  There  are  at 
least  two  strong  cooperative  marketing 
associations  in  the  South,  and  only 
recently  the  workers  in  a  South  Carolina 
cotton  mill  subscribed  1 10,000  and  took 
over  the  company  store. 

Cooperation,  when  successful,  saves 
money.  This  saving  is  the  basis  of  the 
propaganda  on  which  cooperation  is  spread. 
But  it  has  other  advantages  as  imi>ortant 
if  not  as  obvious.  It  teaches  people  to 
progress  together,  it  promotes  wholesome 
social  intercourse,  and  it  tends  to  keep 
in  the  hands  of  the  many  some  of  the 
agencies  of  distribution. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  DEMOCRACY 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  important, 
experiments  in  democracy  that 
is  going  on  in  the  United  States  is  in 
the  cotton  mill  towns  of  the  South. 

The  average  cotton  mill  owner,  when  he 
builds  his  mill,  builds  also  the  houses  for 
his  help,  the  schoolhouse,  the  church,  and 
the  store.  All  this  is  an  expense  that 
many  of  them  would  avoid  if  it  were 
possible,    but    usually    it    is   not.    They 
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put  good  machinery  in  their  mills  —  and 
then  look  for  labor.  They  get  people 
from  the  surrounding  country,  from  other 
mills,  from  the  mountains.  They  begin 
to  train  the  force  in  habits  of  industry. 
In  some  of  the  mills  there  are  bad  con- 
ditions and  child  labor,  etc.  But  let  us 
take  the  best  of  them,  mills  which  are  run 
by  resident  owners  who  know  their  help 
and  have  a  keen  interest  in  its  welfare. 
Many  of  these  owners  have  more  zeal 
than  discretion  in  their  welfare  work. 
They  often  provide  facilities  for  better 
liying  that  their  employees  are  not  ad- 
vanced enough  to  use  and  appreciate. 
But  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  there  are 
many  model  villages,  in  which  the  laborers 
live  and  work  under  good  conditions. 
Yet  even  in  most  of  these  model  villages 
the  mill  hands  lack  the  responsibilities  of 
democracy.  They  live  under  a  benevo- 
lent despotism.  They  get  their  wage  from 
the  mill  company,  pay  back  part  of  it  to 
the  company  for  rent,  and  most  of  the 
rest  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany store  keeper.  They  send  their 
children  to  a  company  school,  and  they 
themselves  attend  a  church  built  and  often 
supported  by  the  company. 

Some  of  the  mill  owners  believe  in  a 
benevolent  despotism.  Others  practise 
it,  thinking  that  their  workers  are  living 
in  a  democracy.  Only  a  few  see  that  to 
make  a  real  race  of  manufacturers  the 
working  people  will  have  to  be  led  out  of 
the  despotism  to  a  condition  in  which  they 
can  think  and  act  for  themselves.  There 
will  not  be  a  real  democracy  among  the 
workers  in  the  mills  until  they  are  rid  of  the 
company  school,  the  company  store,  the 
company  houses — no  matter  how  benevo- 
lently these  agencies  are  conducted.  The 
people  upon  whom  the  future  of  Southern 
industry  depends  should  begin  to  stand 
upon  their  own  feet  and  practise  de- 
mocracy. It  is  time  that  they  began  to 
own  their  own  homes,  tc^n^  their  dM-  • 
dren  (as  a  right  and  ndt^^a  favor)  to  the 
public  schools,  perhaps  to  belong  to  a 
cooperative  store. 

There  are  a  few  mills  which  are  helping 
their  employees  to  take  up  the  responsi- 
bilities that  every  American  should  as- 
sume, and  the  success  or  failure  of  these 


efforts  is  of  tremendous  importance,  not 
only  to  the  South,  but  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation  as  well. 


TAXICABS  AND  CHRISTIANITY  IN 
PEKING 

SOMETHING  of  the  change  that 
has  come  over  China,  going  to  the 
foundations  of  national  thought 
and  racial  custom,  may  be  seen  in  this 
paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Sherwood  Eddy,  a  Christian  missionary 
who  last  spring  made  an  evangelistic 
tour  of  the  country  with  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  Republican  Government, 
even  addressing  the  1,600  cadets  of  the 
Military  Academy,  the  West  Point  of 
China,  who  were  drawn  up  at  attention 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night  in  the  bitter  cold 
especially  to  bear  him. 

It  was  a  novel  experience  in  ancient  Peking, 
where  Sir  Robert  Hart  remembers  seeing  men 
drowned  in  the  deep  pools  of  mud  and  water 
in  the  main  streets,  to  speed  from  college  to 
college  in  a  taxi,  though  we  had  to  turn  out  for 
an  occasional  camel  train  or  a  slow  moving 
country  cart.  The  battered  walls  of  Peking 
reminded  us  of  the  siege  in  Boxer  days,  a  short 
decade  ago,  but  recently  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  held  a  prayer  meeting  of 
its  Bible  Class  leaders  on  the  high  altar  in  the 
Temple  of  Heaven  itself,  where  the  Emperors 
of  China  offered  their  yearly  sacrifice. 

The  especial  pertinence  of  this  quotation 
may  be  gathered  from  its  significance  when 
read  in  connection  with  Mr.  Cleveland's 
article  on  "American  Automobiles 
Abroad,"  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 
Americans  who  stay  at  home  have  little 
conception  of  the  widespread  influence  of 
our  country  upon  a  swiftly  changing  world. 


THE  PANAMA  EXPOSITION 

ENGLAND  and  Germany  have  noti- 
*  fied  the  United  States  that  they 
will  not  participate  in  the  Panama 
Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  If  this 
decision  is  final,  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  refusal  is  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  getting  a  good  exhibit  to 
San  Francisco,  or  because  British  trade 
interests  are  disturbed  at  our  treatment 
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of  Huerta  or  because  the  Germans  fear 
our  imitation  of  their  goods.  The  refusal 
of  these  two  countries  changes  the  scope 
of  the  exhibition.  It  can  not  show  what 
the  canal  means  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  nor  what  the  canal  means  to  the 
American  continents,  for  Germany  and 
England  are  the  two  greatest  trading 
nations  in  the  world. 

But  without  them  the  Fair  at  San 
Francisco  can  be  a  complete  exposition 
of  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  bringing 
the  American  continents  commercially 
closer  together  by  physically  cutting  them 
apart.  The  Governments  of  the  two 
American  continents  are  well  represented. 
Perhaps  there  will  also  be  illuminating 
exhibitions  from  the  Far  East.  With 
all  these  the  Fair  will  have  as  definite 
a  plan  if  not  as  comprehensive  a  one  as 
was  the  original  outline. 

Nevertheless  the  withdrawal  of  Germany 
and  England  is  embarrassing.  The  Fair 
management  will  have  to  make  extra 
efforts  to  fill  the  space  that  they  would 
have  taken.  San  Francisco  with  charac- 
teristic aggressiveness  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Fair  in  spite  of  the  desires  of  places 
located  much  more  conveniently  for  the 
great  mass  of  American  fair-goers  and 
exhibitors.  Now  it  must  show  that  same 
aggressive  spirit  in  getting  ready  an  exposi- 
tion so  interesting  that,  in  spite  of  the  long 
distances,  the  people  of  the  great  interior 
and  the  people  of  the  East  will  have  to 
attend.  And  this  is  more  than  a  problem 
for  San  Francisco.  The  Panama  Ex- 
position is  an  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  increase  its  acquaintance  with 
its  neighbors,  the  Latin  American  Re- 
publics, and  the  peoples  across  the  Pacific. 
As  such  the  Fair  is  a  national,  not  a 
San  Francisco,  project. 


NEW  EXPRESS  RATES 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Q)m- 
mission  has  ordered  a  drastic 
change  in  the  express  business  to 
take  effect  on  October  15th.  It  imposes 
upon  the  companies  a  new  system  of  mak- 
ing rates.  It  orders  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  all  interstate  rates.  It  requires 
all  the  companies  to  adopt  uniform  classi- 


fications of  first  class  matter,  which  is  on 
general  merchandise;  and  of  second  class 
matter,  chiefly  articles  of  food  and  drink. 
Besides  these  changes  the  order  prescribes 
a  new  form  of  express  receipts  and  several 
other  changes  for  the  protection  and 
convenience  of  the  public. 

The  new  rates  for  packages  of  100  pounds 
or  more  are  about  the  same  as  the  rates 
now  in  force  for  short  distances  and  lower 
for  long  distances.  On  packages  of  fifty 
pounds  or  less  practically  all  rates  have 
been  reduced.  On  light  packages  going 
more  than  200  miles  and  less  than  3,000 
miles,  many  of  the  rates  are  even  lower  than 
the  newly  announced  parcel  post  charges. 

Between  the  parcel  post  and  the  express 
companies  under  the  direction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  we  shall 
have  service  far  cheaper  and  better  than 
we  even  hoped  for  five  years  ago.  And 
the  best  of  it  is  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment seems  disposed  to  continue  its 
improvements  and  even  the  express  com- 
panies are  reported  to  have  some  enlight- 
ened plans  for  cheap  and  efficient  trans- 
portation of  food  stuffs  from  the  country 
to  the  city. 

THE  TARIFF  REDUCING  WOOLEN 
PRICES 

WHFLE  the  tariff  bill  was  still 
under  discussion  the  American 
Woolen  Company  announced 
its  prices  for  the  spring  of  1914.  They 
showed  an  average  decrease  of  from  10 
to  12 J  per  cent,  from  the  prices  of  191 3. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  visible  effects  of  the 
reform  of  our  tariff  laws.  The  actual 
reductions  were  from  5  to  21  cents  a  yard. 
Other  American  manufacturers  have  made 
similar  reductions.  More  striking,  how- 
ever, was  the  trade  programme  of  the 
American  agents  of  mills  in  Bradford, 
England.  They  made  public  two  diff- 
erent sets  of  prices,  one  for  importations 
under  the  Payne  Act,  and  the  other  under 
the  new  Underwood-Simmons  tariff.  The 
second  schedule  of  prices  was  from  40 
to  50  cents  a  yard  cheaper  than  the  first. 

Such  announcements,  however,  are  likely 
to  raise  false  hopes  of  very  much  cheaper 
clothing.    The   day   that   these   reduced 
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prices  were  announced  a  manufacturing 
clothier  in  New  York  explained  that  the 
reduction  which  they  provided  in  the  cost 
of  the  cloth  going  into  an  average  suit  of 
clothes  would  be  about  40  cents,  and  he 
added  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
labor  would  more  than  offset  that. 

In  other  words,  people  who  expected 
large  reductions  in  the  price  of  clothes  to 
follow  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  will  be 
disappointed.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
cost  of  raw  material  is  only  one  of  many 
items  which  affect  the  final  price  of  the 
finished  garment.  A  20  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  would 
naturally  dwindle  to  a  5  or  6  per  cent, 
reduction  on  the  finished  product. 

Yet  despite  the  fact  that  we  shall 
probably  not  be  able  to  buy  woolen  suits 
$5  or  $10  cheaper  than  formeriy,  we  have 
no  reason  to  be  disappointed  in  the  tariff. 
If  the  increasing  cost  of  labor,  as  the  manu- 
facturing clothier  says,  takes  up  the  sav- 
ing in  the  raw  material,  we  are  still  just 
that  much  better  off,  for  under  the  old 
conditions  the  extra  wages  would  have  been 
added,  and  we  should  have  been  paying 
more  for  our  clothes.  Moreover,  these 
are  the  first  reductions,  announced  while 
the  new  tariff  was  still  under  discussion  in 
the  Senate.  With  the  rates  in  effect 
foreign  competition  is  likely  to  cause 
greater  reductions.  Perhaps  even  foreign- 
made  clothes  might  be  imported,  if  there 
remain  a  great  discrepancy  between  prices 
here  and  abroad.  In  other  words,  the  new 
rates  set  all  the  forces  toward  cheaper 
clothing  at  work  without  handicap.  For 
all  these  forces  to  get  into  full  operation 
may  take  a  little  time,  but  their  operation 
is  certain.  And  what  is  true  of  the  prices 
of  woolen  goods  is  true  of  most  of  the 
other  things  which  we  buy  directly  and 
indirectly.  In  the  aggregate  it  will  mean 
a  great  deal  in  easier  living  for  the  average 
American  family. 

It  means  much  more  than  their  accounts 
will  necessarily  show,  for  the  family  ac- 
counts do  not  show  what  is  bought  in- 
directly. To  take  a  simple  example: 
The  price  of  steel  rails  has  been  $28  a  ton 
for  many  years.  In  other  countries  the 
price  has  varied  but  the  average  has  been 
below  >28.    The  railroads  of  the  United 


States  consume  nearly  2|  million  tons 
of  rails  a  year.  A  change  of  even  a  dollar 
in  the  price  means  a  difference  of  about- 2§ 
million  dollars.  Ultimately,  the  American 
people  pay  for  those  rails  — and  in  the 
long  run  saving  means  a  lessened  cost  of 
living.  There  are  thousands  of  things 
which  the  public  buys  indirectly  this 
way,  and  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  affects 
the  public  as  much  through  these  things 
as  it  does  in  any  other  way.  Throughout 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  life  the  reduced 
tariff  works  toward  more  normal  condi- 
tions and  fairer  prices. 


A    PROGRESSIVE    POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL 

ON  AUGUST  15th  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson's  new  orders 
to  increase  the  scope  of  the  par- 
cel post  went  into  effect. 

Under  their  provisions  parcels  will 
hereafter  be  delivered  locally,  by  city  or 
rural  carrier,  for  5  cents  for  a  pound 
package.  For  every  additional  two 
pounds  in  weight  up  to  the  20  pound  limit, 
a  cent  is  added  to  the  rate.  On  this  basis, 
for  example,  an  eleven-pound  package 
could  be  sent  to  any  local  address  for 
10  cents.  Under  the  old  rates  it  would 
have  cost  15  cents. 

The  territory  covered  by  local  delivery 
to  which  these  rates  apply  is  the  first  zone. 
Approximately  all  territory  within  150 
miles  of  a  post  office  (excluding  the  local 
delivery  territory)  makes  up  the  second 
zone.  In  this,  the  rates  are  five  cents  for 
the  first  pound  and  one  cent  for  every 
additional  pound.  This  is  also  a  substan- 
tial reduction  from  the  original  rates.  At 
the  same  time  the  weight  limit  is  in- 
creased from  eleven  to  twenty  pounds. 

This  reduction  in  rate  and  increase  in 
the  limit  of  weight  follows  the  three 
changes  put  into  effect  in  July:  one  to 
reduce  the  insurance  charge  on  packages 
sent  by  parcel  post  from  ten  cents  to  five 
cents  for  parcels  valued  at  $25  or  less; 
another  providing  for  the  shipment  of  par- 
cels C.O.D.;  and  the  third  rescindini^.  the 
order  that  parcel  post  stamps  should  be 
used  exclusively  in  that  branch  of  the 
postal  service.  ^  j 
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All  these  changes  widen  the  usefulness 
and  increase  the  convenience  of  the  parcel 
post,  and  the  Postmaster-General  says 
that  other  improvements  are  to  follow, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  use  of  precancelled 
stamps.  Under  such  administration  the 
new  head  of  the  service  hopes  not  only  to 
please  the  public  but  to  increase  the  busi- 
ness enough  to  make  the  post  office  pay. 

Admittedly,  these  new  rulings  are  of  a 
somewhat  experimental  character,  and 
until  they  have  been  thoroughly  tried  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  tell  how  successful 
they  are.  But  one  thing  is  certain:  they 
are  moves  in  the  right  direction,  and 
they  show  a  refreshing  flexibility  and 
business-like  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
post  office. 

Incidentally,  also,  they  point  very 
strongly  a  moral  about  legislation.  The 
original  act  which  Congress  passed  crea- 
ting the  parcel  post  gave  the  Postmaster- 
General  wide  j)owers  and  responsibilities. 
He  was  given  permission,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
to  make  changes  in  the  classification,  the 
weight  limit,  the  rates,  or  the  zones  speci- 
fied in  the  bill.  In  other  words,  the  act 
allowed  him  latitude  enough  to  be  efficient. 
The  granting  of  such  powers  to  adminis- 
trative officers  is  as  rare  as  it  is  wise.  In 
this  particular  case  the  changes  which  the 
Postmaster-General  has  made  in  six 
months,  if  made  by  Congressional  amend- 
ments, probably  would  have  taken  two  or 
three  years.  That  Congress  was  wise 
enough  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
make  these  changes  is  as  much  to  its  credit 
as  the  making  cf  the  changes  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Postmaster  General  himself. 


THE  WASTE  OF  IGNORANCE 

IN  SPITE  of  our  highly  organized 
industrial  system  we  still  are  guilty  of 
the  most  wasteful  and  foolish  practices. 
For  example,  all  during  this  last  summer 
the  farmers  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana  have  been  selling  their 
cattle  to  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
fatten.  Southern  cattle  have  gone  from 
a  country  of  long  grazing  seasons  and  vast 
areas  of  cheap  land,  an  ideal  cattle  coun- 
try, to  Texas,  Kansas,  even  to  Montana, 


states  which  have  no  better  natural  ad- 
vantages than  those  from  which  they  came. 

The  Western  ranchmen  pay  for  the 
cows,  the  cost  and  losses  of  shipping  West, 
fatten  them,  and  still  make  a  profit.  That 
profit  and  much  more  would  go  to  the 
Southern  farmer  if  he  kept  his  cattle  at 
home.  But  he  is  a  cotton  farmer— a  one- 
crop  man.  He  does  not  know  much  about 
the  cattle  business,  and  his  ignorance 
costs  him  dearly.  It  also  costs  the  public, 
for  carrying  the  cattle  all  over  the  country 
is  an  economic  waste. 

If  the  Southern  pastures  were  freed  of 
the  cattle  tick  and  the  Southern  farmer  of 
his  indifference  to  the  cattle  business,  the 
United  States  would  gain  a  great  cattle 
country  that  would  much  more  than  offset 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Western  ranges. 
The  solution  of  our  beef  problems  can  be 
made  much  nearer  home  than  Argen- 
tine. And  at  the  same  time  the  pros- 
perity of  the  agricultural  South  can  be 
greatly  enhanced,  for  it  is  almost  axioma- 
tic that  farm  profits  and  cattle  are  to 
be  found  together. 


KENTUCKY'S  "MCX)NLIGHT'' 
SCHOOLS 

ONE  of  the  most  touching  stories 
of  educational  advance  that  could 
well  be  imagined  comes  to  light 
in  a  recent  government  publication — those 
publications  that  are  usually  so  dull  and 
so  sterile  of  human  interest.  Bulletin  No. 
530  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation is  entitled  "  Illiteracy  in  the  United 
States"  and,  in  much  smaller  type,  "An 
Experiment  for  its  Elimination.'*  The 
statistics  under  the  larger  title  are  im- 
portant; but  the  story  of  the  experiment 
is  interesting.    Here  is  the  essence  of  it: 


To  wait  for  a  generation  of  illiterate  men. 
women,  and  children  to  die  is  a  slow  and  pain- 
ful process.  That  there  is  a  shorter  way  to 
the  reduction  and  elimination  of  illiteracy  has 
been  proven  by  some  European  states,  and 
sporadic  efforts  in  this  country  indicate  that 
there  is  a  better  way  here,  to  wit:  To  teack 
these  grown-ups,  in  schools  organized  especially 
for  them,  to  read  and  write,  and  possibly 
something  more. 

One  of  the  most  notable  recent  attempts  to 
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do  this  is  that  begun  in  September,  191 1,  by 
Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Rowan  County,  Ky.,  and  her  associ- 
ates. 

Having  studied  carefully  the  conditions  of 
the  county,  Mrs.  Stewart  decided  to  open 
night  schools  for  adults  on  moonlight  nights 
in  the  public  schoolhouses  of  the  county.  She 
outlined  her  plan  to  the  teachers  and  called 
for  volunteers.  All  the  teachers  of  the  county 
responded.  On  Labor  Day,  September  4, 
191 1,  these  teachers  visited  the  homes  of  the 
people  throughout  the  county,  explained  the 
plan,  and  announced  that  moonlight  schools 
would  be  opened  the  next  evening.  It  was 
expected  that  the  response  would  be  slow,  but 
more  than  1,200  men  and  women  from  18  to 
86  years  old  were  enrolled  the  first  evening. 
They  came  trooping  over  the  hills  and  out  of 
the  hollows,  some  to  add  to  the  meagre  edu- 
cation received  in  the  inadequate  schools  of 
their  childhood,  some  to  receive  their  first 
lessons  in  reading  and  writing.  Among  these 
were  not  only  illiterate  farmers  and  their 
illiterate  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  but  also 
illiterate  merchants  or  "storekeepers,"  illit- 
erate ministers,  and  illiterate  lumbermen. 
Mothers,  bent  with  age,  came  that  they  might 
learn  to  read  letters  from  absent  sons  and 
daughters,  and  that  they  might  learn  for 
the  first  time  to  write  to  them. 

Almost  one  third  of  the  population  of  the 
county  was  enrolled.    Says  Mrs.  Stewart  : 

"They  had  all  the  excuses  and  all  the 
barners  which  any  people  might  offer  —  high 
hills,  bridgeless  streams,  nigged  roads,  weariness 
from  the  day's  hard  toil,  the  shame  of  beginning 
study  late  in  life,  and  all  the  others;  but  they 
were  not  seeking  excuses  —  they  were  sincerely 
and  earnestly  seeking  knowledge.  Their  in- 
terest, their  zeal,  and  their  enthusiasm  were 
wonderful  to  witness.  It  was  truly  an  in- 
spiring sight  to  see  these  aged  pupils  bending 
over  the  desks  which  their  children  and  grand- 
children had  occupied  during  the  day.  Their 
delight  in  learning  and  their  pride  in  their 
achievements  exceeded  any  joy  that  I  have 
ever  witnessed." 

In  September,  1912,  a  "moonlight  school" 
teachers'  institute  was  held  in  Morehead,  Ky.; 
and  the  superintendent  and  teachers  who  had 
conducted  the  first  moonlight  schools  instructed 
others  who  wished  to  do  work  of  this  kind  in 
Rowan  and  adjoining  counties,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1912  the  movement  spread  to  eight  or  ten 
other  counties,  while  the  enrollment  of  adults 
in  Rowan  County  reached  nearly  1,600. 

The  success  of  the  men  and  women  proves 
that  it  is  not  so  difficult  for  illiterate  grown-ups 


to  learn  to  read  and  write  as  is  generally 
supposed.  They  learn  in  a  very  short  time, 
if  given  the  opportunity.  Reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  are  simple  subjects  when 
mature  minds  are  concentrated  upon  them. 
A  child  of  ordinary  mind  can  be  taught  to  read 
and  write  in  three  or  four  weeks;  and  the  adult 
can  do  at  least  as  well.  One  man,  aged  30, 
after  four  lessons  in  the  evening  school,  wrote 
the  county  superintendent  a  legible  letter. 
Another  man,  aged  50,  wrote  a  legible  letter 
after  seven  nights'  attendance.  A  woman,  aged 
70,  wrote  a  legible  letter  after  eight  nights  of 
study.  These  cases  are,  of  course,  exceptional; 
but  experience  has  shown  that  a  few  weeks' 
attendance  at  the  night  schools  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  adult  pupils  to  pass  over  the 
dark  line  of  illiteracy  and  to  get  into  the  class 
of  literates.  Several  succeeded  in  securing  a 
Bible,  which  had  been  offered  as  a  prize  by  the 
superintendent  to  those  who  would  learn  to 
write  a  letter  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
moonlight  school  term. 

In  some  of  the  districts  the  enrollment  of 
adults  exceeded  the  enrollment  of  children. 
One  teacher,  18  years  old,  had  only  four  adult 
pupils  in  her  class,  but  one  of  these  was  a 
preacher  who  learned  to  read  his  Bible  and  a 
newspaper  after  a  few  weeks  of  earnest  study. 
After  four  lessons  he  signed  his  name  to  a  paper 
for  the  first  time;  and  after  seven  lessons,  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  county  superintendent, 
"he  wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter,  with  a  period 
at  the  close  of  each  sentence  as  large  as  a 
bird's  eye." 

In  another  night  school,  of  65  enrolled,  23 
were  illiterates,  and  there  were  3  preachers  in 
the  class.  Several  octogenarians  were  enrolled 
in  these  schools;  one  a  woman,  85,  another  a 
man,  87.  Some  of  the  men  and  women  entered 
the  schoolroom  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
when  they  enrolled  as  night  pupils. 

One  of  the  significant  facts  brought  out  in 
this  experiment  is  that  adults  of  limited  edu- 
cation have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  return  to  school  and  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge. Of  the  1,600  adult  pupils  attending 
night  school  during  the  second  term,  300  were 
unable  to  read  and  write  at  all,  300  were  from 
those  who  had  learned  in  September,  19 11, 
and  1,000  were  men  and  women  of  meagre 
education. 

The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
munity toward  the  school,  where  the  night 
school  has  been  undertaken,  is  in  itself  signi- 
ficant. A  school  trustee  thus  describes  the 
change  in  his  community: 

"I  have  lived  in  this  district  for  55  years 
and  I  never  saw  any  such  inte];est  as  we  have 
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here  now.  The  school  used  to  just  drag  along, 
and  nobody  seemed  interested.  We  never  had 
a  gathering  at  the  school,  and  nobody  thought 
of  visiting  the  school.  We  had  not  had  night 
school  but  three  weeks  until  we  got  together 
right.  We  papered  the  house,  put  in  new 
windows,  purchased  a  new  stovepipe,  made  new 
steps,  and  bought  the  winter's  fuel. 

"  Now  we  have  a  live  Sunday  school,  a  singing 
school,  prayer  meeting  once  each  week,  and 
preaching  twice  a  month.  People  of  all  de- 
nominations in  the  district  meet  and  worship 


together  in  perfect  unity  and  harmony,  aged 
people  come  regularly,  and  even  people  fiToiD 
the  adjoining  county  are  beginning  to  come.'' 

What  could  be  more  heartening  than 
this  record  of  unselfish  achievement  —  for 
the  teachers'  work  is  all  voluntary  and 
without  pay?  It  is  an  inspiring  evidence 
of  the  latent  good  will  and  of  the  powers  for 
betterment  that  lie  hidden  in  the  deep 
springs  of  democracy. 


THE  ART  OF  BUYING  BONDS  CHEAPLY 


A  DOCTOR  practising  in  a  rela- 
tively small  town  in  Ohio  had 
thrust  upon  him,  a  few  months 
ago,  a  responsibility  that  for  a 
long  time  vied  with  the  emer- 
gency calls  of  his  patients  in  causing  him 
sleepless  nights. 

It  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  unexpectedly, 
to  take  charge  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
friend.  Under  the  terms  of  the  will,  the 
doctor  was  left  practically  free  to  follow 
his  own  method  in  investing  funds,  amount- 
ing to  several  thousand  dollars,  the  only 
source  of  the  widow's  current  income. 

He  had  had  some  previous  experience 
with  stocks  and  bonds,  but  it  had  been 
experience  of  a  kind  that  went  no  farther 
than  to  convince  him  that  there  was 
rather  more  truth  than  fiction  in  the 
cynical  old  saying  about  the  average 
member  of  his  profession  being  one  of  the 
most  gullible  persons  in  the  world  when 
it  comes  to  the  buying  of  investment 
securities.  It  was  fortunate,  however, 
that  he  had  learned,  even  at  considerable 
cost  and  inconvenience,  that  investing 
money  is,  above  all,  not  a  thing  to  be  under- 
taken at  haphazard,  and  with  an  eye  only 
to  large  returns.  For  otherwise  the  doctor 
might,  with  the  very  best  of  intentions, 
have  allowed  himself  so  much  freedom  of 
judgment  in  the  solution  of  his  new  prob- 
lem as  to  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  lady 
whose  interests  were  at  stake. 

He  had  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  at  the 
outset  one  simple  rule  that  applies  in- 
variably in  cases  like  this  one,  namely: 


that  there  is  nothing  which  can  compensate 
for  safety.  But  if  the  interest  return,  or 
income  yield,  in  this  particular  case  was  a 
secondary  consideration,  it  was  neverthe- 
less a  highly  important  one;  and  the 
doctor's  appreciation  of  that  phase  of  the 
problem  restrained  him  from  following 
the  other  more  or  less  natural  impulse^ 
which  would  have  carried  him  blindly  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  resulted  in 
getting  the  widow's  money  invested  in 
securities  possessing  unnecessary  virtues 
and,  on  that  account,  of  wholly  inadequate 
yield.  He  realized  that  to  follow  the 
latter  course  would  amount  to  a  shirking 
of  responsibility  no  less  than  to  risk  un- 
necessarily the  loss  of  part  or  all  of  the 
principal  for  the  sake  of  inordinate  returns. 
So  the  question  that  gave  him  the  most 
concern  at  first  was  one  which  always 
has  worried  prudent  investors,  large  and 
small,  and  doubtless  always  will :  How  to 
determine  the  maximum  rate  of  income 
consistent  with  sound  security  —  how  to 
discover  just  where  true  investment  ends 
and  speculation  begins. 

In  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to 
find  his  own  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  the 
doctor  began  a  systematic  study  of  in- 
vestment principles.  He  became  very 
much  absorbed  in  it,  and  when  the 
World's  Work  first  heard  about  his  ca^ 
he  had  got  far  enough  along  to  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween safety  of  the  principal  and  income 
could  be  laid  down. 
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Under  the  guidance  of  a  local  banker  he 
had  made  a  first  rate  beginning  in  the 
discharge  of  his  important  trust.  A  part 
of  the  money  had  been  used  to  buy  a 
couple  of  local  mortgages  at  6  per  cent. 
Neither  of  these  mortgages  represented 
much  more  than  half  the  value  of  the 
property  pledged  as  security,  and  both  were 
given  by  people  with  whom  the  doctor 
was  fairly  intimately  acquainted,  and  for 
whose  worth  and  credit  the  banker  was 
able  to  vouch  unhesitatingly.  Another 
part  had  been  put  into  municipal  bonds, 
a  type  of  security  which  a  good  many 
country  bankers  will  recommend  to  in- 
vesting customers  to  the  exclusion  of 
nearly    everything    but    mortgages.    On 


a  better  time  than  when  prosperity  talk 
was  being  heard  on  all  sides.  He  had 
rightly  concluded  there  was  a  whole  lot 
of  logic  in  that;  and  when  he  wrote  to 
this  magazine  for  advice,  there  was  no 
end  of  just  such  evidence  of  the  time 
being  "out  of  joint." 

Another  fundamental  which  this  in- 
vestor had  come  across  in  his  studies  was 
that  at  a  time  when  the  great  corporations 
are  compelled  to  bid  high  for  money  their 
bonds  are  invariably  low  in  price.  And 
in  this  connection  he  admitted  having 
been  impressed  with  the  significance  of  the 
high  rates  chronicled  in  the  financial 
columns  of  his  daily  paper  as  having 
been  paid  lately  for  new  short-term  money 
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THE   DECLINE   IN   THE    PRICE   OF    INVESTMENT   BONDS 

SHOWING  THE  CHANGES   THAT  HAVE   TAKEN    PLACE   SINCE    I903    IN   THE   YEARLY   AVERAGE   OF   HIGH    AND    LOW 

QUOTATIONS  FOR  EIGHT  TYPICAL  BONDS  OF  INVESTMENT  QUALITY 


these  two  divisions  of  the  widow's  money 
an  average  yield  of  a  little  more  than 
5  per  cent,  was  obtained. 

He  desired  to  use  still  another  part  of 
the  money  to  add  to  the  list  a  few  railroad 
bonds  of  the  best  quality.  But  here  a 
new  perplexity  had  arisen.  Such  securities 
were  objects  of  trade  to  a  greater  extent 
than  mortgages,  or  even  municipal  bonds, 
and,  therefore,  it  became  important  to 
know  when  was  the  favorable  time  to  buy. 
Was  there  any  rule  for  determining  this? 

Somewhere  the  doctor  had  read  that  the 
time  of  "uncertainty,"  when  financial  wise- 
acres were  scratching  their  heads  over  the 
currency,  or  the  crops,  or  the  tariff,  or 
strikes,  or  Government  investigations,  was 


by  corporations  of  the  best  credit  standing, 
like  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
even  by  states  like  New  York  and  Tennes- 
see. But  he  wanted  to  know  what  as- 
surance there  was  that  in  all  these  respects 
the  times  would  not  get  worse  before  they 
got  better  —  that,  if  he  bought  bonds  now, 
he  would  not  a  little  bit  later  on  be  regret- 
fully contemplating  still  lower  prices. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  evidence  of 
hesitancy  on  the  doctor's  part  that  the 
story  of  his  experiences  has  a  special 
timeliness,  for  it  stamps  him  as  typical  of 
perhaps  the  majority  of  the  folk  who  have 
written  to  this  magazine  during  the  last 
few  months  for  guidance  in  investing 
money.    The  constantly  recurring  ques- 
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tion  has  been  when  to  expect  the  limit  of 
the  downward  movement  of  the  prices  of 
standard  investment  bonds.  The  fact  is, 
it  is  not  given,  even  to  the  great  masters 
of  investment  experience,  such  as  the 
savings  banks  and  insurance  companies,  to 
decide  with  mathematical  certainty. 

It  is  a  false  notion  for  any  investor, 
and  particularly  the  "average"  individual 
investor,  to  expect  that,  save  by  good  luck, 
he  can  obtain  unadulterated  the  cream 
of  investment  opportunity.  Blind  persis- 
tence in  that  notion  will  be  found,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  to  result  in  the  investor's 
getting  little  better  than  skimmed  milk. 
And  it  is  at  just  such  times  as  the  present, 
when  prices  are  marked  down  all  along 
the  line,  that  it  is  always  well  to  point 
out  this  delusion,  and  suggest  that,  after 
alt  it  doesn't  make  so  much  difference  to 
the  real  investor  what  may  happen  in  the 
market  place  during  the  next  six  weeks,  six 
months,  or  even  the  next  year. 

The  essential  fact  is  that  there  are  now 
on  all  sides  a  great  many  discrepancies 
between  market  prices  and  intrinsic  values. 
These  discrepancies  are  found  among  all 
types  of  high  grade  securities,  but  nowhere 
are  they  more  apparent  than  in  the  large 
group  of  railroad  bonds  comprising  the 
issues  that  have  long  been  known  as  the 
"standards"    of    American    investments. 


A  select  list  made  up  of  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  F6  general  mortgage  4's,  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  gold  4's,  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  (Denver  division)  4's,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  general  mortgage 
4's,  Louisville  &  Nashville  unified  4's, 
Northern  Pacific  prior  lien  4's,  Norfolk  A 
Western  consolidated  4%  and  Union  Pacific 
first  and  land  grant  4's,  practically  all 
bonds  of  the  quality  prescribed  for  public 
and  private  trustee  investment  in  New 
York  state,  shows,  by  way  of  illustration, 
an  extreme  fluctuation  in  yearly  average 
prices  of  approximately  eighty  dollars  dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  Taking  the  current 
prices  of  individual  issues  in  such  a  list, 
they  are  found  to  have  declined  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  levels  reached  during 
the  panic  of  six  years  ago.  And  it .  is 
considered  significant  by  the  students  of 
the  cycles  of  price  movements  that  the 
latest  downward  swing  has  been  in  progress 
uninterruptedly  since  1909,  or  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  similar  movement  in 
modern  financial  history. 

The  investor  who  is  inclined  to  hesitate 
at  times  like  the  present  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  what  usually  happens 
after  a  period  of  depression  is  that  the 
best  bonds  are  among  the  first  to  reflect 
in  their  market  prices  the  turn  of  the  tide 
of  investment. 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  ELASTIC 
CURRENCY 


BY 


JAMES  R.  MERRIAM 


DOUBTLESS  you  have  heard 
the  story  of  the  hospital  super- 
intendent and  his  emergency 
beds." 
The  speaker  was  Mr.  James 
B.  Forgan,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  addressing  a  convention 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  at 
New  Orleans  two  years  ago,  when  currency 
reform  was  being  widely  debated,  just  as 
it  is  to-day.    The  story  is  recalled  now 


because  it  illustrates  very  aptly  one  of  the 
vital  defects  of  our  present  banking 
system,  which  the  bill  submitted  recently 
to  Congress  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency 
aims  to  remedy. 

The  particular  superintendent  of  Mr. 
Forgan's  story  was  required  by  law  to 
reserve  a  certain  number  of  rooms  in  his 
hospital  for  emergency  use.  One  day  a 
building  under  construction  in  the  next 
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block  collapsed,  maiming  a  number  of  the 
workmen.  The  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood hurriedly  carried  the  poor  fellows  to 
the  hospital.  The  superintendent  received 
them  so  long  as  he  had  ordinary  beds  to 
put  them  in,  but  kept  the  emergency  rooms 
locked.  He  then  told  the  people  he  could 
not  take  care  of  any  more  patients,  and  on 
being  reminded  by  a  nurse  that  the  emer- 
gency rooms  were  not  in  use,  he  said, 
"Why,  we  cannot  use  those.  The  law 
requires  us  to  keep  them  always  ready  for 
an  emergency." 

This  is  a  season  of  the  year  when  the 
moral  of  Mr.  Forgan's  story  is  likely  to 
be  brought  home  forcibly  to  farmers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  business 
men  of  all  classes  when  they  think  of 
our  banking  system  as  it  was  constructed 
a  half  century  ago  to  meet  exigencies  long 
since  passed  away. 

Under  that  system  it  has  been  not  only 
possible  but  a  common  occurrence  for  a 
man  with  good  security  and  a  solvent 
business  to  be  crippled  in  his  operations 
because  he  could  not  get  his  bank  to 
serve  him  in  the  ordinary  commercial  way. 

The  principal  function  of  a  commercial 
bank  with  which  the  average  person  is 
most  familiar  is  that  of  receiving  the  de- 
posit of  money,  not  so  much  for  safekeeping 
as  to  facilitate  changes  in  its  ownership 
without  actually  moving  the  money  it- 
self. But  the  layman  often  overlooks  the 
important  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  a  bank's  deposits  originate  in  quite  a 
different  way. 

Given  a  certain  amount  of  deposits  in  the 
form  of  actual  money,  the  banker  finds 
that,  although  he  engages  to  repay  this 
money  on  demand,  not  all  the  depositors 
will  want  their  funds  at  the  same  time. 
Experience  has  taught  him  that  he  can 
fulfil  his  obligation  for  repayment  if  he 
keeps  in  his  vaults  only  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  money  entmsted  to  his  care. 
Therefore,  he  lends  out  the  balance,  just 
as  he.  lends  his  own  capital,  and  it  is 
through  this  operation  that  a  substantial 
part  of  his  profit  is  derived.  It  is  this 
lending  operation,  also  called  "discount- 
ing," that  causes  bank  deposits  to  swell  to 
such  enormous  totals.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  it  works: 


Brown  is  a  builder  engaged  in  business 
in  a  growing  Kansas  town.  He  has 
important  contracts  on  hand,  and  finds 
himself  mnning  short  of  materials  To 
supply  his  needs  will  take  $50,000,  and  it 
so  happens  that  he  can  get  the  most 
satisfactory  terms  from  a  certain  firm  with 
which  he  has  never  done  business  before, 
and  which  is,  therefore,  reluctant  to 
extend  him  credit  until  the  instalments 
on  his  contracts  fall  due  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  enable  him  to  pay  for  the 
materials.  He  finds,  moreover,  that  to 
settle  for  the  materials  at  once  would  so 
reduce  his  working  capital  that  he  would 
soon  be  unable  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  weekly  payroll  of  his  workmen. 
He  goes  to  Jones,  who  is  president  of  the 
bank  in  which  he  keeps  his  account,  and 
knows  there  is  no  question  about  his 
solvency.  It  is  arranged  that  the  bank 
shall  lend  Brown  the  $50,000  on  the 
security  of  his  promise  to  pay  over  the 
amount  two  months  hence  with  interest 
at,  say,  6  per  cent. 

Now  Brown's  note  is  taken  over  by  the 
bank  as  one  of  its  assets,  and  the  bank's 
books  are  made  to  show  that  the  sum, 
for  which  the  note  calls,  stands  to  Brown's 
credit  as  if  he  had  actually  deposited  the 
money.  He  now  goes  ahead  with  his 
purchase  of  materials,  and  still  has  an 
adequate  balance  at  the  bank,  a  part  of 
which  he  may  take  out  in  actual  money, 
leaving  a  substantial  part,  however,  to 
draw  checks  against  as  he  may  need  money 
from  time  to  time  to  pay  his  bills. 

Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  one  of 
the  simplest  forms  of  the  transactions  be- 
tween banks  and  their  customers,  which 
give  rise  to  nine  tenths  of  the  so-called 
"  deposits"  of  the  banks  and  trust  compan- 
ies. And  it  is  with  such  deposits,  ob- 
viously representing  nothing  more  than 
what  everybody  knows  as  "credit,"  that 
95  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the  country 
is  carried  on. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  that 
when  a  banker  creates  deposits  of  this 
kind,  by  taking  the  notes  of  his  borrowing 
customers,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  out  the 
deposits  on  demand  just  as  if  they  were 
deposits  of  actual  money.  Therefore,  he 
must   keep  in   his  vaults  ^<an  amount  of 
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money  equal  to  a  certain  proportion  of 
such  deposits.  The  money  so  kept  is 
called  the  bank's  "reserves."  The  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  them  is,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  only  thing  that  places  a  limit 
on  a  bank's  ability  to  create  deposit 
liabilities  in  the  manner  just  described. 

For  banks  in  the  national  system,  the 
amounts  of  these  reserves  are  carefully 
prescribed  by  law.  Every  bank  in  cer- 
tain cities  of  500,000  or  more  inhabitants, 
called  "reserve  cities,"  has  to  keep  a  re- 
serve equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  its  deposits. 
Banks  outside  the  reserve  cities  have  to 
keep  reserves  equal  to  1 5  per  cent,  of  their 
deposits.  Though  the  law  allows  the 
banks  some  latitude  in  using  these  reserve 
moneys,  they  must  always  be  available  to 
the  banks  on  a  moment's  notice.  The 
penalty  for  any  bank's  persistence  in  allow- 
ing them  to  remain  below  the  legal  limit 
is  the  withdrawal  of  the  bank's  right  to 
continue  in  business. 

When,  therefore.  Brown  of  Kansas  went 
to  Jones,  the  president  of  the  national 
bank,  to  arrange  to  get  his  loan  of  $50,000, 
Jones'sbank  musthave  had  at  its  command, 
either  in  its  vaults  or  elsewhere,  an 
amount  of  "lawful  money"  sufficient  to 
cover  not  only  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  deposits 
then  standing  on  its  books  to  the  credit  of 
customers,  but  also  to  enable  it  to  put 
aside  enough  additional  to  maintain  the 
legal  limit  for  Brown's  150,000. 

But  suppose  Brown's  need  for  credit 
at  the  bank  had  arisen  about  the  middle 
of  August,  His  bank  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
wheat  belt.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
bank  president  apologizing  for  his  ina- 
bility to  grant  the  required  loan  because 
of  the  great  demand  being  made  upon  the 
resources  of  his  bank  by  the  farmers  of 
the  community  for  actual  currency  to 
facilitate  the  moving  of  their  crops  to 
market.    One  can  almost  hear  him  saying: 

"You  know.  Brown,  how  much  I'd  like 
to  accommodate  you,  but  it's  impossible 
this  time.  Yes,  it's  quite  true,  we  have 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  per- 
fectly good  currency  in  our  vaults,  but 
remember  we're  face  to  face  with  our 
annual  money  crisis,  due  to  demands  for 
crop  moving,  and  we're  so  close  to  our 
legal  reserve  limit  now  that   1  dread  to 


contemplate  it.  We  bankers  have  to 
scramble  hard  for  reserve  money  at  thij 
time  of  the  year.  In  this  respect,  it's 
every  fellow  for  himself  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost.  You're  not  the  only  one 
in  town  to  suffer.  Smith,  the  department 
store  man,  was  in  yesterday  for  $50,000; 
and  White,  the  hardware  merchant,  wanted 
$25,000  the  day  before.  Had  to  refuse  'em 
both.  But  there'll  be  plenty  to  go  round 
shortly.    Come  in  and  see  me  then." 

Thus  do  we  see  the  moral  of  the  story 
about  the  hospital  superintendent  and 
his  locked  emergency  rooms.  To  complete 
the  picture  of  Brown's  experience,  we  have 
only  to  imagine  him  under  the  necessity 
of  stopping  work  on  his  contracts  for  the 
want  of  necessary  materials  to  carry  them 
through,  throwing  his  masons,  carpenters, 
plasterers,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  workmen 
out  of  work,  at  least  temporarily,  and 
possibly  being  himself  confronted  with 
bankruptcy. 

Such  an  anomaly  as  this  the  reformers 
of  the  currency  are  tr)dng  to  obviate  in 
the  future.  They  are  trying  to  make  a 
currency  that  can  expand  to  take  care  of 
Brown  and  his  neighboring  business  men, 
even  in  the  crop-moving  season,  if  their 
business  is  sound  and  warrants  credit. 
Under  the  proposed  law  the  national 
banks  will  have  put  capital  in  a  regional 
reserve  bank  which  will  not  deal  with  the 
public.  One  of  the  important  functions  of 
these  new  banks  will  be  to  act  as  common 
centres  where  the  reserves  of  all  the  banks  in 
their  region  will  be  brought  together  and 
rendered  more  useful.  The  national  banks 
in  every  region  will  have  the  right  to  ask 
their  reserve  bank  to  rediscount  commercial 
paper  such  as  Brown's  note  (if  it  is  within 
the  proposed  limits  of  time) .  To  go  back  to 
Brown's  case.  Under  the  proposed  law 
the  bank  president  would  not  have  been 
forced  to  refuse  the  loan.  The  bank  would 
simply  have  endorsed  the  note  and  for- 
warded it  to  its  regional  bank.  The 
regional  bank  would  have  held  it  as  a  part 
of  the  Jones  bank's  reserve. 

Again,  in  the  new  law,  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  system  of  what  is  called  "accep- 
tance," now  practically  unknown  among 
our  business  practices  —  indeed,  a  practice 
that  is  made  a  criminal  offense  under  the 
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national  banking  law  as  it  now  stands. 
An  "acceptance"  may  be  explained  in  this 
way,  by  supposing  that  Smith,  the  depart- 
ment store  man,  needed  his  credit  at  the 
bank  to  pay  for  an  invoice  of  toys  "made 
in  Germany."  Instead  of  taking  book 
credit  and  arranging  for  the  transfer  of 
that  credit  to  the  foreign  seller,  he  would 
have  told  the  seller  to  draw  a  draft  on  him 
for  the  stipulated  sum.  He  would  then 
have  arranged  with  his  local  bank  to  accept 
the  draft,  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  the 
primary  debtor  in  the  transaction.  For 
this  service  he  would  have  paid  a  com- 
mission similar  to  the  discount  that  would 
have  been  charged  on  his  note.  The 
Kansas  bank,  in  tum,  would  have  been 
able,  under  the  new  system,  to  discount 
the  acceptance  at  the  regional  bank  and 
get  credit  for  the  proceeds  on  the  books. 

It  is  clear  how,  by  means  of  these  systems 
of  rediscount  and  acceptance,  bona  fide 
trade  debts,  possessing  the  power  of  self- 
settlement,  can  be  used,  as  one  authority 
expresses  it,  "through  the  agency  of  the 
banks  in  the  settlement  o#»  similar  debts, 
without  locking  up  cash  reserve." 


But  there  is  another  important  part, 
which  these  self-adjusting  debts  —  these 
notes  and  bills  accepted  for  rediscount  — 
may  play  in  our  commercial  life.  And 
this  is  where  we  come  to  the  idea  under- 
lying the  "elastic  currency"  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said  these  last  few 
years.  Under  the  plan  of  banking  and 
currency  reform  proposed  in  the  measure 
now  receiving  the  attention  of  Congress, 
these  bills  may  become  the  basis  for  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  currency.  That  is, 
the  banks  that  make  up  the  new  system, 
instead  of  being  compelled  as  now  to 
allow  such  bills  to  repose  quietly  in  their 
portfolios  as  unliquid  assets,  impounding 
their  reserves,  will  have  the  further  choice 
of  turning  in  to  the  regional  banks  all 
bills  that  are  of  proper  maturity  and, 
after  setting  aside  a  certain  amount  of 
gold  as  additional  security,  receiving  for 
them  a  supply  of  new  currency.  The 
total  supply  of  these  new  circulating  notes 
will,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be 
large  or  small,  according  as  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  nation  giving  rise  to 
the  bills  is  at  high  or  low  tide. 


A  PICTURE  OF  MEXICO 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE   ELEVEN  MILLIONS  FARTHEST  DOWN 


THREE  years  ago  Mexico  cele- 
brated the  centenary  of  its  in- 
dependence from  Spain,  the 
eightieth  year  of  Porfirio  Diaz's 
life,  and  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  reign.  There  was  a  wonderful  cele- 
bration of  these  events,  but  even  while  the 
celebration  was  in  progres  people  were  ask- 
ing "  After  Diaz,  What?  "  The  answer  was 
almost  invariably  the  expressive  Latin- 
American  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  If 
your  informant  was  very  communicative 
he  answered,  "Who  can  tell?  Another 
dictator?    Revolutions?" 

Many  rightly  feared  the  revolutions. 
Some  hoped  for  another  dictator.  Practi- 
cally no  one  looked  forward  to  an  era  of 
real  democracy. 


The  standard  of  living  of  the  mass  of 
its  people  is  the  one  fundamental  basis 
of  judgment  of  a  nation.  By  this  criterion 
Mexico  is  a  failure.  The  great  majority 
of  its  citizens  are  illiterate,  extremely  poor, 
lamentably  immoral,  practically  without 
political  power,  and  not  even  safe  in  their 
personal  rights.  In  the  hundred  years  of 
the  Mexican  Republic,  the  Mexican  people 
have  learned  little  or  nothing  about  self- 
government  or  right  living. 

A  clear  and  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of 
these  people  comes  to  the  World's  Work 
in  a  letter  from  a  long-time  resident  of 
that  country: 

1  have  lived  in  this  country  continuously 
for  many  years.     During^  this  time  my 
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relations  with  the  people  have  been  both 
harmonious  and  intimate,  and  it  should  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that  this  opportunity 
has  brought  to  me  a  knowledge  of  their 
character,  their  sorrows,  and  their  attitude 
toward  constituted  authority  which  could 
have  been  gained  in  no  other  way.  1  have 
been  with  them  in  their  humble  palm  huts 
when  their  children  have  first  opened  their 
eyes  upon  the  indifference  of  their  Father- 
land toward  them;  I  have  been  with  them 
and  given  them  material  assistance  in  their 
struggles  to  get  the  plainest  food  and  the 
scantiest  clothing;  I  have  again  been  with 
them  at  the  supreme  moment  and  helped 
them  to  close  the  eyes  of  their  loved  ones 
upon  the  continuing  indifference  of  their 
Fatherland;  and  I  have  joined  their 
straggling  processions  to  the  "Campo 
Santo,"  and  there  helped  them  to  lay  their 
dead  away  into  hospitable  graves,  the  first 
and  only  peaceful  rest  they  have  ever 
known.  I  have  heard  from  their  own  lips 
the  story  of  their  ancient  wrongs;  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  their  brutal  punish- 
ment for  trivial  offenses;  1  have  witnessed 
the  despoilment  of  their  small,  hard-earned 
savings  of  years;  in  common  with  them  1 
have  myself  been  a  victim  of  the  "gentle- 
man" with  a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  and 
also  of  his  cousin  who  operates  from  the 
offices  without  need  of  the  handkerchief 
—  who  counts  upon  and  receives  protection 
from  higher  sources. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  readily  understood 
that  my  viewpoint  is  the  viewpoint  of  the 
common  people  —  eleven  million  human 
beings  of  a  total  of  fifteen  million  —  who 
for  generations  have  been  forced  by  their 
grasping  superiors  to  remain  in  abject  pov- 
erty surrounded  by  social  conditions  that 
would  be  a  blot  upon  the  civilization  of 
any  country.  Neither  the  fact  of  their 
poverty  nor  that  of  their  dense  illiteracy 
has  appealed  to  the  governing  class.  If 
criminals  everywhere  are  recruited  from 
these  conditions  and  if  Mexico  in  criminal 
statistics  heads  the  list,  as  criminologists 
have  stated,  there  still  is  nothing  in  the 
story  of  these  unhappy  people  that  has  yet 
awakened  the  interest  of  the  Mexican 
Government  in  their  behalf. 

But  some  one  rises  to  remark  that  the 
Huerta  provisional  Government  has  taken 


note  of  these  things  and  has  promised 
reform.  Nothing  is  ever  gained  in  the 
long  run  by  trying  to  deceive  one's  self. 
Beelzebub  has  not  acquired  a  reputation 
for  casting  out  Beelzebub.  Both  General 
Huerta  and  Felix  Diaz  have  long  been 
identified  with  the  dominant  class  through 
their  sympathies  and  material  interests. 
Both  are  said  to  be  wealthy,  as  are  most  of 
those  who  clung  to  Porfirio  Diaz  during  his 
multiplied  terms  of  maladministration^  and 
nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  justify  a  belief 
that  either  one  of  them  will  ever  initiate 
an  effort  to  revolutionize  human  nature. 
Caciquismo  (boss  rule)  is  as  much  the  rule 
in  1913  as  it  was  in  1910.  Article  i6<rf 
the  Federal  Constitution  reads  (in  part): 

No  one  can  be  molested  in  his  person,  house- 
hold, domicile,  papers,  and  possessions,  save 
by  virtue  of  a  written  order  emanating  from  a 
competent  authority  and  setting  forth  the  legal 
ground  for  the  proceeding. 

Notwithstanding  this  plain,  emphatic 
guaranty  of  freedom  from  tyrannical  moles- 
tation, I  have  seen,  during  the  last  month, 
four  men  of  this  small  settlement  arrested 
and  thrust  into  jail,  without  any  sort  of 
warrant  of  authority,  high  or  low,  without 
complaint  of  any  nature,  and  without 
being  given -any  hearing  in  defense.  After 
being  in  jail  three  days  two  of  the  men 
were  released  by  paying  fifty  dollars  each, 
and  the  other  two  were  also  let  out  by 
paying,  one  of  them  forty  dollars  and  the 
other  ninety,  but  the  forty-dollar  man 
had  to  buy  two  cases  of  beer. 

If  the  Mexican  Beelzebub  is  ever  going 
to  cast  himself  out,  the  common  people 
of  this  country  would  very  much  like  to 
know  when  the  show  is  due  to  begin. 
History  does  not  point  to  an  example  of  a 
reformation  achieved  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  those  who  have  created, 
maintained,  and  profited  by  the  unfortu- 
nate conditions  that  make  the  reform 
necessary. 

In  the  face  of  the  military  situation  as 
it  exists  to-day,  in  the  face  of  the  pessi- 
mistic tone  of  the  more  enlightened  public 
sentiment  based  upon  the  military  situa- 
tion, and  especiaily  in  the  face  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  common  people, 
and  of  their  intense  bitterness  toward  the 
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governing  authorities,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  to  justify  the  hope  that  there  can 
be  an  early  pacification  of  the  country. 
The  masses  of  the  people  have  inherited 
from  their  grandfathers  a  deep-seated 
feeling  of  resentment,  their  grievances 
have  been  accumulating  throughout  the 
years,  but  the  iron  hand  of  Diaz  closed 
down  upon  them  and  crushed  their  spirit 
and  so  prevented  open  revolt  so  long  as  he 
remained  in  power.  When,  however,  a 
weak  but  well  intentioned  Madero  pressed 
the  button  and  opened  Pandora's  Box,  out 
flew  the  ancient  wrongs  and  the  thirst  for 
revenge,  and  now  neither  military  dictator 
nor  civil  tyrant  can  gather  them  up  and 
put  them  back  into  the  box. 

"  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead;  is  there  no 
physician  there?  Why  then  is  not  the 
health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people 
recovered?"  One  American  magazine 
writer  of  some  note  says  feudalism  is 
the  disease,  and  the  remedy  is  to  break 
up  the  large  land-holdings  and  distribute 
the  land  among  the  people.  But  he  is 
mistaken  in  his  diagnosis.  A  mere  land- 
holding  population  composed  of  illiterate, 
immoral,  thieving  owners  is  not  a  valuable 
asset  in  the  possessions  of  any  nation. 
The  agrarian  problem  here  is  indeed  of 
grand  importance  and  calls  for  a  prompt 
and  radical  solution,  but  in  reality  it  is 
nothing  more  than  one  of  the  elements 
in  the  main  question,  which  is  justice  in 
its  completest  sense.  This  implies  much 
more  than  the  mere  right  to  own,  occupy, 
and  cultivate  a  few  acres.  '  Every  hum- 
blest citizen  of  this  fair  land  must  be  in- 
structed in  the  rights,  duties,  and  obliga- 
tions attached  to  his  citizenship.  He 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  for  the 
good  of  society  his  liberty  must  end  where 
the  rights  of  his  neighbor  begin.  He  must 
be  brought  to  realize  that  the  prevailing 
system  of  shuffling  concubinage  that  has 
taken  the  place  of  lawful  marriage  through- 
out rural  Mexico  is  subversive  of  the 
foundations  of  the  social  order.  He  must 
learn  that  industrious,  sober,  frugal  living 
is  essential  to  the  contented  home  life  of 
the  people.  And  he  must  have  learned  at 
last  that  all  these  things  taken  together 
mark  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  any 
nation  has  developed.    The  Mexican  people 


do  not  at  present  know  any  of  these 
things.  Their  thoughts  have  never  been 
pointed  in  those  directions.  On  the  con- 
trary, whether  logically  or  not,  perhaps 
through  the  influence  of  example  morp 
than  anything  else,  they  have  come  to 
believe  that  if  it  is  not  wrong  for  others 
to  steal  from  them  it  cannot  be  very 
wrong  for  them  to  steal  from  others.  A 
very  simple  conclusion. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Mexican  ulcer.  "  Is 
there  no  physician  there?"  Nothing  has 
ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
neither  before  nor  since  the  Independence 
of  1810,  to  indicate  that  the  governing 
class  is  animated  by  any  ideals  that  lead 
along  and  through  the  path  I  have  pointec^ 
out.  It  may  be  asserted  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  the  lot  of  the  indigen- 
ous people  of  Mexico  is  no  better  to-day 
than  it  was  thirty,  fifty,  seventy-five  years 
ago,  and  in  many  places  the  tendency  has 
been  steadily  downward.  There  was 
undoubtedly  a  fine  development  of  Mexico 
along  some  lines  during  the  rule  of  Diaz, 
but  the  lines  all  terminated  in  the  hacien- 
das and  bank  accounts  of  a  few  wealthy 
families  —  nothing  inured  to  the  benefit 
of  the  common  people.  Was  brigandage 
stopped?  Yes,  in  the  camino,  but  it  was 
permitted  to  flourish  in  other  places.  What 
difference  to  one  can  it  make  who  relieves 
him  of  his  money  so  long  as  the  separation 
is  definitely  accomplished?  Recognizing 
the  imperative  necessity  of  educating  the 
common  people,  the  legislature  has  com- 
manded the  establishment  of  schools 
throughout  all  the  rural  districts,  and  for 
their  support  has  authorized  an  appro- 
priate tax.  The  schools  are  not  established 
but  the  tax  is  collected  annually  and 
whisked  off  to  some  bourn  from  which 
no  dollar  ever  returns. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  accomplish 
the  permanent  pacification  of  Mexico,  or 
of  any  other  country  for  that  matter,  and 
that  is  through  the  elevation  of  the  masses 
to  a  higher  plane  of  living.  The  remedy 
is  necessarily  slow  in  its  effect,  but  it  is 
sure.  It  has  been  tried.  Sixty-five  years 
ago  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California 
exchanged  their  Mexican  ideals  for  a  new 
set.  They  turned  their  backs  upon  their 
antique  past  of  disorder,  brigandage,  and 
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revolutions,  and  entered  at  once  the 
serenely  peaceful  path  that  leads  to  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  material  prosperity. 
They  have  resolutely  continued  in  that 
path,  have  already  become  a  wealthy, 
contented  people.  What  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  California  once  did,  Sonora, 
Chihuahua,  Durango,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  Mexican  states  may  do  for  themselves 
through  the  same  instrumentalities. 

This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that 
our  people  should  hasten  to  pick  up 
"The  White  Man's  Burden,"  or  in  any 
other  manner  intervene  in  the  present 
disturbed  affairs  of  this  country.  Except 
in  the  single  element  of  distance  in  one  case 
and  contiguity  in  the  other,  the  burden  of 
the  Philippines  would  fall  to  third  or  fourth 


place  when  compared  with  the  burden  rf 
Mexico,  and  only  in  the  very  last  extremity 
should  the  American  people  take  upon 
themselves  this  fifty  to  seventy-five  >'ear 
responsibility. 

This  is  a  picture  which  it  would  be  wdl 
for  every  American  to  ponder  seriously 
when  he  talks  of  our  duty  toward  Mexico. 
There  are  eleven  million  people  in  desperate 
need  of  political  tutelage,  a  tutelage  that 
would  last  for  generations.  Yet  above 
everything  else  they  do  not  want  American 
guidance.  If  we  should  help  them  it 
would  be  against  their  will  and  our  eveT>' 
move  would  be  viewed  with  hostility  and 
suspicion.  And  Mexico  is  a  vast  and  diffi- 
cult country  in  which  to  maintain  order. 
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I  WAS  once  fortunate  enough  to  spend  a 
hot  January  afternoon  in  Manila  with 
a  distinguished  Filipino  citizen,  who 
has  held  high  office  under  the  Spanish 
Government,  under  Aguinaldo,  and 
under  the  American  administration.  He 
had  traveled  far,  read  much,  and  acquired 
that  rare  ability  of  detached  and  impartial 
discussion  of  his  own  country.  We  were 
talking  of  patriotism. 

"  1  have  the  highest  patriotism,"  he  said, 
"  because  1  love  my  country,  though  it  has 
little  of  which  I  can  be  proud.  We  are 
still  a  dependent  people.  Spain  brought 
us  our  religion,  to  which  we  have  added 
nothing,  nor  have  Filipinos  attained  high 
place  in  the  Church.  We  have  been 
devout  Christians  for  almost  three  cen- 
turies, but  have  sent  no  missionaries  to  our 
heathen  neighbors.  Instead,  we  are  a  part 
of  the  great  mission  field.  We  have  in 
Manila   Spanish  universities  older  than 


either  Harvard  or  Yale.    We  have  con- 
tributed   nothing   to   education    and    no 
graduates  are  able  to  hold  better  than 
intermediate  positions  in  the  educational 
system  America  has  introduced  here.  We 
have  invented  nothing,  nor  have  we  im- 
proved any  of  the  foreign  inventions  we 
use.    We   build   no  ships.    There  is  no 
Filipino  merchant  and  no  Filipino  bank. 
The  world  has  yet  to  know  the  Filipino 
painter,  sculptor,  or  musician.    We  have 
produced  one  painter,  Juan  Luna,  and  a 
few  distinguished  lawyers,  but  we  have 
no  railroad  builders,  no  engineers,  no  ar- 
chitects.    Foreigners    have    done  every- 
thing to  develop  art  and  literature  here, 
and  to  give  us  a  standard  of  ideals,  and 
they  must  continue  to  do  so,  for  some 
time  at  least,  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
make  progress  in  civilization." 

More  than   three  hundred   years  ago, 
Spain,  incident  to  the  rule  of  the  Iskmds, 
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began  pouring  her  talent  into  them.  It 
was  not  always  the  best  Spain  had,  but  in 
the  long  list  of  officials,  priests,  merchants, 
and  travelers  there  were  many  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  Later,  rich  Filipinos 
sent  their  sons  to  study  in  Europe  and 
these  returned  to  their  native  land  after 
years  of  contact  with  the  best  thought  of 
Europe.  Still  later,  America  took  the 
place  of  Spain  as  a  civilizing  agent,  and 
sent  her  thousands  to  the  Philippines. 
For  two  hundred  years  longer  than  the 
existence  of  the  United  States  the  progress 
of  the  Philippines  has  been  initiated  and 


THE    SIZE   OF  THE    PHILIPPINES 
THE   ISLANDS    DRAWN    IN    BLACK   AND  TO   SCALE   ON   A 
MAP  OF   THE    EASTERN    PART  OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 

aided  by  forces  from  without.  It  is  a 
good  time,  because  of  the  somewhat  insis- 
tent demands  for  political  independence, 
to  cast  up  the  account : '  to  see  what  Fili- 
pinos have  accomplished  for  themselves; 
what  they  have  contributed  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world  in  payment  for  the  debt 
they  owe;  how  far  they  have  achieved 
other  than   political   independence. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  in  this 
measpre  of  achievement,  to  give  first 
consideration  to  religion,  the  most  powerful 
and  usually  the  first  motive  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  thought.  Europeans 
had  their  wars  for  religious  freedom  long 


before  they  began  to  fight  for  personal 
rights.  The  Filipinos  occupy  a  peculiar 
position  in  the  religious  world,  for  they  are 
the  only  Christian  Orientals,  the  only 
Christian  Malays,  as  the  result  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  missionary  enter- 
prises ever  undertaken.  All  who  count 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Islands  are  Christian, 
and  almost  as  completely  Roman  Catholic. 
In  few  other  countries  can  Christians  be 
found  who  are  so  punctilious  in  observing 
the  forms  of  their  religion,  and  so  appar- 
ently devout.  But  three  centuries  have 
failed  to  produce  a  Filipino  churchman  of 
note  and,  to  the  present  time,  the  affairs  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  of  other  denomi- 
nations are  administered  by  foreigners,with 
Filipinos  occupying  only  minor  positions 
as  parish  priests.  The  striking  fact  is 
that  they  should  have  remained  so  loyal 
without  attaining  any  position  of  impor- 
tance in  the  Church. 

A  similar  domination  by  foreigners  is 
found  in  the  field  of  business.  In  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  the  Islands,  the 
Filipino  is  a  force  of  no  importance  what- 
ever. The  rapidly  growing  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Islands  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Americans,  English,  Germans,  Span- 
iards, and  Chinese,  who  face  no  Filipino 
competition  present  or  prospective.  It 
is  not  extraordinary  that  the  bulk  of  this 
trade  should  be  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
Even  in  China,  the  natives  have  a  minor 
share  of  the  foreign  trade  which  was 
developed  by  foreigners  and  has  naturally 
remained  in  their  hands.  The  Chinese 
are  now  preparing  to  take  a  larger  share 
of  this  trade,  following  the  example  of 
the  Japanese  who  are  gradually  crowding 
out  the  foreign  exporters.  In  no  other 
civilized  country  do  the  natives  occupy 
such  a  negligible  position  as  in  the 
Philippines. 

In  the  domestic  retail  trade  the  depen- 
dence of  the  Filipino  is  more  strikingly 
shown,  for  the  50,000  Chinese  in  the  Islands 
control  90  per  cent,  of  its  entire  volume. 
There  are  practically  no  Filipino  stores 
except  the  few  small  places  conducted  by 
Filipino  women  for  the  sale  of  native- 
made  hats  and  cloth.  There  is  no  Filipino 
bank;  the  development  of  no  one  of  the 
many  industries  of  the  Islands^can  be^attri- 
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buted  to  Filipino  initiative,  energy,  or 
capital.  The  great  sugar,  hemp,  and 
tobacco  industries  were  all  developed 
by  foreigners  who  still  control  them. 

Filipinos  have  always  shown  a  particular 
aptitude  for  music,  and  in  few  other  coun- 
tries does  music  play  such  a  large  part  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  people.  They  master 
all  kinds  of  instruments  readily,  and  even 
among  the  poorest  classes  there  are  few 
who  have  not  some  form  of  musical  accom- 
plishment. No  village  is  without  its 
orchestra,  which  is  called  out  on  every 
occasion  and  plays  for  hours,  apparently 
out  of  the  sheer  joy  of  the  music.  Yet  the 
Filipinos  are  the  one  people  without  a 
national  music, and  no  Filipinocomposition 
is  known  to  fame.  They  have  never  pro- 
duced either  a  vocalist  oraninstrumentalist 
of  more  than  local  note.  All  who  attended 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  will  remember 
the  fine  Philippine  Constabulary  Band 
which  attracted  so  much  favorable  com- 
ment. The  organization  is  still  in  exis- 
tence and  no  one  could  demand  finer 
concerts  than  those  it  gives  at  dusk  on  the 
cool  green  of  the  Luneta  at  Manila,  but 
the  leader  of  the  band  is  a  Negro  from 
Boston,  and  no  Filipino  is  able  to  take 
his  place. 

When  Filipinos  from  different  parts  of 
the  Islands  meet  they  must  depend  upon  a 
language  other  than  their  own  for  a  com- 
mon means  of  expression.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  this  was  invariably  Spanish; 
now  it  may  be  either  Spanish  or  English, 
but  neither  is  the  common  language  of  the 
people,  who  speak  many  different  dialects. 
The  two  Bible  societies  in  Manila  have 
published  the  Bible  in  eleven  languages, 
but  translations  into  many  others  will  be 
necessary  before  all'  the  people  can  be 
reached  with  the  printed  Scriptures.  The 
Filipinos  have  always  taken  special  pride 
in  their  abilities  as  writers  and  orators,  but 
there  is  no  Filipino  literature  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  no  one  of  their  languages  is 
rich  enough  in  words  to  be  much  more  than 
a  merely  colloquial  medium.  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  when  Filipinos  talk  of  political 
independence  they  must  use  the  English 
or  Spanish  word,  for  there  is  no  word  to 
express  that  idea  in  any  of  their  own 
languages. 


This  dependence  on  foreign  languages 
is  naturally  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  independent  thought  or  the 
expression  of  public  opinion.  Let  us  ti> 
to  imagine  a  situation  in  the  United  States 
which  would  parallel  that  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  use  of  English,  we  will  say, 
would  be  confined  to  a  part  of  the  Nc^ 
England  States;  around  New  York  nothing 
but  Dutch  would  be  spoken;  along  the 
Great  Lakes,  French ;  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
Italian;  in  the  Gulf  States,  Spanish; 
throughout  the  Middle  West,  Portuguese; 
in  the  Central  States,  German;  in  the 
Northwest,  Swedish;  in  California,  Russian. 
In  addition  to  these  general  divisions 
imagine  many  smaller  isolated  communi- 
ties where  Chinese,  Japanese,  Yiddish, 
Arabic,  and  many  other  languages  wouki 
be  dominant.  AH  these  languages  in 
this  hypothetical  state  are  purely  collo- 
quial, enriched  by  no  literature,  and  pre- 
served in  a  printed  form  by  only  a  few 
translations.  Most  of  the  people  know 
no  language  other  than  their  own,  but 
scattered  through  them  are  the  few  college 
men  who  are  able  to  speak  Latin  or  Greek, 
which  are  the  languages  of  government 
and  business  and  the  only  means  of  com- 
mon expression  in  the  country.  This  is 
the  situation  in  the  Philippines,  aggra- 
vated by  the  Filipino  characteristic  of 
following  any  one  in  authority.  Obviously, 
under  such  conditions,  the  ruling  class  will 
always  be  selected  from  the  educated  3  per 
cent.,  on  whom  the  95  per  cent,  must  de- 
pend for  leadership.  It  is  an  oligarchy, 
not  possibly  a  democracy. 

Unfortunately  for  any  estimate  of 
Filipino  attainments,  this  5  per  cent,  who 
compose  the  "lllustrado"  class,  are  not 
men  of  pure  Filipino  blood,  but  are  largely 
of  the  mestizo  or  half-caste  population. 
As  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Far  East,  the 
residence  of  foreigners  has  been  followed 
by  the  growth  of  these  half-castes,  but 
here  they  occupy  a  unique  position.  The 
proportionate  number  of  mestizos  in 
Manila  is  probably  no  greater  than  the 
number  of  Eurasians  in  the  Chinese 
treaty  ports.  But  the  Eurasians  are  of  an 
inferior  class,  of  no  social  or  business  stand- 
ing, and  generally  considered  a  negligible 
element  in  all  affairs  of  the  community. 
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In  the  Philippines  the  situation  is 
entirely  different,  for  every  mixture  of 
foreign  blood  has  tended  to  make  the  half- 
caste  superior  to  the  native.  During  the 
last  two  centuries  of  Spanish  rule  the 
dominant  class  in  native  affairs  was,  as 
now,  composed  of  mestizos.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
Islands  are  admittedly  of  mixed  blood,  and 
a  reasonable  doubt  exists  whether  more 
than  the  proverbial  exception  are  of  pure 
blood.  Rizal,  the  most  famous  man  —  and 
one  might  say  the  only  famous  man  —  pro- 
duced by  the  Islands,  was  the  direct  des- 
cendant of  a  Chinese  trader,  and  his 
mother  was  of  Filipino-Chinese-Spanish 
descent  with  a  little  Japanese  blood. 
Were  Dr.  Rizal  the  only  distinguished 
Filipino  whose  mixed  blood  was  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge,  one  might  ignore 
the  fact,  but  he  occupies  no  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  Islands. 

It  would  be  offensive,  though  easily 
possible,  to  single  out  many  individual 
cases,  but  this  general  statement  is  true: 
No  Filipino  who  has  ever  become  known 
in  America,  either  through  his  attain- 
ments or  his  political  prominence,  is  more 
than  a  few  generations  removed  from  a 
foreign  ancestor.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
the  sons  of  Spaniards  or  Chinese.  Like 
other  half-castes  the  world  over,  they 
occupy  a  rather  equivocal  social  position. 
They  are  always  hoping  for  recognition 
as  equals  by  the  foreigners  with  whom 
they  are  brought  in  contact  and  to  whom 
they  may  be  related;  a  motive  which  not 
infrequently  leads  them  to  ignore  the  ties 
by  which  they  are  bound  to  the  native 
element.  Their  ranks  include  many 
worthy  patriots,  but  they  are  a  dangerous 
class  on  whom  to  depend  for  political 
guidance. 

So  little,  indeed,  have  the  Filipinos 
ever  done  for  themselves  that,  when  Ameri- 
cans took  charge  of  the  Islands,  they  were 
without  any  of  the  accoutrements  or  trap- 
pings that  go  to  form  a  nation.  They  had 
no  common  language,  no  means  of  easy 
communication,  were  divided  by  forests, 
jungles,  mountains,  rivers,  and  seas  into 
many  communities  ignorant  and  dis- 
trustful of  one  another.  They  were  with- 
out   any  common    traditions    or    ideals, 


and  among  the  minor  things  they  needed 
was  a  national  hero.  As  the  leader  of  the 
recent  insurrection,  Aguinaldo  held  the 
highest  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  country-? 
men,  but  he  was  a  flimsy  hero  on  whom  to 
centre  the  ideals  of  a  nation  and  one  who 
might  use  his  prestige  to  the  danger  of  the 
American  administration.  It  was  sound 
constructive  statesmanship  of  the  highest 
order  for  Americans  to  encourage  the 
Filipino  people  to  idealize  one  of  their 
martyred  fellow-countrymen  who  had  ex- 
pressed the  highest  Filipino  aspirations, 
and  it  was  equally  sound  politics  to  estab- 
lish a  hero  whose  fame  would  overshadow 
that  of  Aguinaldo  and  thereby  lessen  that 
leader's  ability  to  make  future  trouble. 

Common  report  in  Manila  credits  to 
Governor  Taft  the  inspiration  of  this  move, 
and  the  selection  of  the  hero,  Jos6  Rizal, 
who  had  been  executed  by  the  Spaniards 
less  than  two  years  before  the  battle  of 
Manila  Bay.  Rizal  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  illustrious  man  ever  produced  by  the 
Philippines,  though  hardly  deserving  the 
high  esteem  to  which  he  has  been  forced 
by  enterprising  American  methods.  His 
chief  claim  to  distinction  lies  in  the  author- 
ship of  "Noli  Me  Tangere,"  a  brilliant 
novel  written  in  Spanish  and  translated 
into  Tagilog,  and  into  English  under  the 
title,  "The  Social  Cancer." 

This  book,  written  in  1886,  was  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines 
under  Spanish  rule,  being  one  of  several 
books  in  which  he  sought  to  portray  the 
mistakes  of  the  Spanish  administration  and 
also  to  show  the  Filipinos  how  much  of 
their  distress  was  due  to  their  own  ignor- 
ance and  indolence.  As  a  brilliant  writer, 
as  a  profound  and  versatile  scholar,  and 
as  one  who  had  a  most  sympathetic 
understanding  of  his  people's  miseries,  he 
is  deserving  of  recognition,  but  he  was  not 
a  great  man  in  the  sense  that  he  ever  did 
anything  or  was  capable  of  doing  anything 
to  relieve  the  suffering  he  was  able  to  depict 
with  such  dramatic  power;  and  the  short- 
est excursion  into  his  private  life  is  de- 
cidedly unpleasant. 

But  Rizal  is  the  hero  of  the  Philippines. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Taft  Commission 
was  to  appropriate  $15,000  for  a  Rizal 
monument,  which  now  adorns  the  Luneta. 
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An  important  province  was  named  after 
him.  His  vignette  adorns  the  two-peso 
bank  note  and  the  two-centavo  postage 
stamp.  The  anniversary  of  his  execution 
is  a  widely  celebrated  legal  holiday. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  artificial  fame 
had  been  so  successfully  created  for  him 
that  Filipino  orators  conjured  with  his 
name  just  as  American  orators  juggle  with 
the  names  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Jef- 
ferson, and  the  minor  state  heroes.  It 
would  be  impossible  now  to  stop  the  Rizal 
cult.  Cigar  boxes  bear  his  picture  and, 
in  the  heyday  of  his  glory,  an  exhilarating 
drink  was  known  as  the  "Rizal  cocktail." 

The  destinies  of  the  Philippines  have 
been  worked  out  under  foreign  super- 
vision, and  by  a  caprice  of  fate  that  super- 
vision has  been  American  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  This  time  falls  roughly 
into  three  periods  of  almost  equal  length. 
The  first  was  the  period  of  war  and  insur- 
rection which,  in  the  Philippines,  is  an 
almost  forgotten  part  of  history  but  still 
furnishes  most  of  the  material  for  con- 
troversial Philippine  literature  in  America. 
It  is  interesting  as  an  academic  study  and 
as  nothing  more.  Following  this  came 
the  period  of  reconstruction,  inevitable 
after  every  conflict  but  long  drawn  out  in 
the  Philippines  by  the  incidence  of  drouth, 
locusts,  crop  shortage,  brigandage,  cholera, 
plague,  and  rinderpest.  It  was  not  until 
after  1906  that  the  Bureau  of  Health  was 
able  to  devote  any  of  its  energies  to  any- 
thing but  the  fight  against  the  epidemics; 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
completely  occupied  until  an  even  later 
date  with  locusts  and  the  rinderpest.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  sought  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  the  war  and  to  bring 
the  Islands  to  the  normal  condition  of 
pre-insurrectionary  days.  Last  came  the 
present  period  during  which  the  Americans 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
Islands  have  sought  to  give  the  Filipinos 
all  those  accomplishments  involved  in  that 
often  used,  and  much  abused,  phrase, 
"The  capacity  for  self-government." 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Americans 
have  set  about  the  creation  of  a  homogen- 
eous people  out  of  more  than  a  dozen 
tribes  speaking  different  languages,  divided 


between  many  islands  and,  if  not  actyaDf 
hostile  to  one  another,  at  least  ladoqg 
that  sympathy  and  understanding  iftBc& 
sary  to  make  them  a  nation.  The  idd 
of  American  accomplishment  is  tke  crea- 
tion  of  a  nation  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 
It  is  an  interesting  experiment  without 
parallel  in  the  world's  history  and  involving 
much  more  than  is  dreamed  of  by  the 
average  American  tax-payer  who  is  paying 
none  of  the  expenses.  The  cost  of  the  insur- 
rectionary period  was  about  $300,000,000. 
that  figure  being  the  one  so  often  quoted 
by  those  who  believe  that  war,  if  expensive, 
is  wrong.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  the 
Congress  of  1903  voted  an  apprc^riatiood 
$3,000,000  for  the  relief  of  famine.  The 
administration  of  the  Islands,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  educational  system,  the 
sanitary  reforms,  and  road-building,  have 
been  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  Fili- 
pinos. Americans  have  never  paid  for 
the  construction  of  a  Filipino  schoolhouse, 
hospital,  or  road,  nor  have  they  ever  con- 
tributed a  cent  toward  the  salaries  of  the 
many  American  teachers  or  other  employees 
of  the  Islands.  The  only  item  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Philippines  which  can  prop- 
erly  be  credited  to  the  American  tax- 
payer is  the  support  of  the  troops  sta- 
tioned there,  and  the  erection  of  govern- 
ment fortifications.  The  troops  in  the 
Philippines  are  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  population  as  they  are  in 
the  United  States. 

Few  Americans  realize  how  much  was 
involved  in  this  work  undertaken  in  the 
Philippines,  for  it  is  difficult  to  visualize 
the    extent    of    Filipino  dependence  as 
individuals    and  as  a  potential   nation 
They    were    practically    a    country     (rf 
invalids.    Nearly    every  family   had  its 
consumptive  member  and  in  some  prov- 
inces all  were  found  to  harbor  intestinal 
parasites,  hookworm,  germs  of   malaria, 
and    amoebic   dysentery.    The    Filipinos 
as  a  people  were  too  ill  to  do  men's  work 
or  to  take  a  healthy  interest  in  life.    The 
statement  that  American  sanitation  there 
has  saved  ten  times  the  number  of  lives 
lost  through  American  bullets  gives  but  a 
faint   idea  of  the  work  done.     Filipinos 
have  been  taught  that  water  in  which 
sewage  has  drained  should  not  be  used 
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FIRST  STEPS   IN   PHILIPPINE   EDUCATION 

TEACHING  THE  MEN   THE   TEAMWORK    AND    ACTIVITY    OF    BASEBALL    AND   TEACHING   THE    WOMEN 
THE    PRINCIPLES    OF   CIVILIZED   COOKING    AND    HOUSEWIFERY 
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A    PHILIPPINE   TOWN   OF  THE   BEST  TYPE 

SHOWING  THE  HIGHEST  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIVE  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  BUILDING  CAPACITY  EVEN  AFTER  HUN- 
DREDS OF  YEARS  OF  CONTACT  WITH   A   PEOPLE  OF  A   SUPERIOR  ABILITY  AND  TRADITION 


AN   ORDINARY    PHILIPPINE   VILLAGE 
IN    WHICH    THE    LOW    ORDER    OF    NATIVE   CAPACITY   FOR   PROGRESS    IS    ILLUSTRATED   BY   THE   CHARAC* 
TERISTIC   FLIMSINESS  OF   BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION   AND   BY  THE    INSANITARY   LIVING    CONDITIONS.      BY   FAl 
THE  LARGER    PROPORTION   OF  THE   PEOPLE    LIVE   IN   SURROUNDINGS   SIMILAR  TO  THESE 
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for  drinking,  and  that  something  more  than 
the  prayers  of  the  pious  are  necessary  to 
avoid  smallpox,  cholera,  the  plague,  and 
consumption.  Considering  the  fact  that 
they  lie  in  the  banana  belt,  the  Islands  are 
now  remarkably  clean  and  healthy.  Round 
shoulders,  anemic  bodies,  and  a  shuffling 
gait  are  still  characteristic  of  the  Filipinos, 
but  in  the  baseball-playing  youngsters 
who  are  growing  up  to  be  the  future 
rulers  of  the  country  lie  the  foundations 
of  a  sturdy,  manly,  industrious  race. 
In  education,  Americans  have  sought  to 


DR.    PARDO  H.   TOVERA 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE   PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION  IN   MR. 

TAFT'S  ADMINISTRATION  AS  GOVERNOR-GENERAL,  AND 

A  LEADING    OPPONENT   OF  PHILIPPINE    INDEPENDENCE 
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THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ASSEMBLY,  AN 
ADVOCATE  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  AND  PROBABLY  THE 
MOST  POPULAR  LEADER  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES.  HE 
IS  OF  CHINESE   BLOOD 

accomplish  two  things:  to  give  the  people 
a  common  language,  and  to  give  every 
student  a  means  to  make  a  living.  The 
first  is  being  accomplished  through  the 
teaching  of  the  English  language,  which  is 
now  much  more  widely  used  than  Spanish, 
and  more  important  than  any  of  the  native 
dialects.  But  it  is  still  chiefly  the  language 
of  the  younger  people,  who  are  not  yet 
important  characters  in  public  affairs. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  the  second,  the 
public  schools  have  been  turned  into  a 
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A     CHARACTERISTIC    CONTRAST     BETWEEN     THE     INSUBSTANTIAL      PHILIPPINE 
ROMBLON,  THE   CAPITAL  OF  THE    PROVINCE  OF  ROMBLON,  WITH  ITS  HUDDLED   NATIVE    HUTS   AND   NARROW, 

BY   THE    SPANISH    AND 


system  of  industrial  education.  In  the 
early  days  of  American  work  there,  the 
schools  were  modeled  on  the  popular 
plan  in  the  United  States,  leading  through 
primary,  grammar,  high,  and  normal 
grades  to  the  University.  In  a  short  time 
American  teachers  saw  the  folly  of  a  fancy 
education  for  people  who  were  unable  to 
mend  a  broken  gate.  The  schools  were 
adding  to  the  already  large  class  of  clerks 
and  lawyers,  while  the  country  was  sorely 
in  need  of  carpenters  and  blacksmiths. 
When  government  buildings  were  to  be 
erected,  it  was  impossible  to  find  fifty 
native  carpenters  to  undertake  the  work, 
which  was  given  to  Chinese.  The  educa- 
ted Filipino  went  in  for  clerkships,  the 
Church,  or  the  law,  and  particularly  into 
such  light  mental  activities  as  the  publi- 
cation of  newspapers,  of  which  Manila 
has  a  more  than  plentiful  supply.  The 
uneducated  native  was  a  servant,  a  fisher- 


man, or  a  farmer.    There  was  very  little 
native  skilled  labor. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  once  to  fill 
the  need,  and  the  educational  system  was 
revised  overnight.  In  purely  book  learn- 
ing, they  went  back  to  the  standards  of 
our  grandfathers,  demanding  little  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  "three  R's." 
In  industrial  training  they  approximated 
the  standard  our  grandchildren  may  set 
up,  their  ideal  being  to  establish  a  school 
system  wherein  every  student  would  be 
graduated  from  the  school  to  the  pay  roll. 
They  have  already  gone  far  toward  accom- 
plishing this  ideal  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  there  is  now  in  the  countr>' 
a  class  of  young  Filipinos  able  to  do  useful 
things  with  their  hands,  and  proud  of  it. 

But  the  most  far-reaching  thing  in  our 
school  system  is  the  teaching  of  English 
—giving  the  Filipinos  a  common  language. 

As  yet  there  are  probably  not  much 
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BUILDINGS   AND  THE    PERMANENT   STRUCTURES   ERECTED   BY    FOREIGN    RULERS 
INSANITARY  STREETS,  DOMINATED    BY  MASSIVE   GOVERNMENT   BUILDINGS  THAT  HAVE   BEEN   CONSTRUCTED 
AMERICAN    OFFICERS 


more  than  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation that  speak  English.  Spanish  is  still 
heard  more  than  English  because  it  is  the 
language  of  the  older  generation  who  are 
more  in  evidence  than  the  younger  gener- 
ation that  knows  English.  Yet  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  we  have  made  greater 
headway  than  Spain  made  in  teaching  the 
Filipinos  Spanish  in  three  centuries  of  oc- 
cupation. In  the  face  of  these  facts  the 
success  of  our  short  effort  to  teach  English 
is  extraordinary. 

The  teaching  of  English  and  industrial 
education  are  only  two  of  the  many  phases 
of  the  work  America  is  doing  in  the  Islands 
to  create  a  nation  for  a  people  who  have 
been  unable  to  build  one  for  themselves. 
Roads  have  been  constructed,  serving  not 
only  the  heeds  of  commerce  but  also 
making  it  possible  for  the  natives  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  one  another  and 
so  lose  that  mutual  hostility  and  distrust 


which  have  always  separated  them. 
Filipinos  have  been  given  a  constantly  in- 
creasing share  in  the  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  have  practically  complete 
control  of  the  municipal  and  provincial 
governments  and  a  large  share  in  the 
insular  government,  particularly  in  the 
courts,  owing  to  the  very  large  supply  of 
lawyers  who  were  available.  Naturally 
most  of  the  Filipino  oflTicials  came  from 
the  mestizo  class  and  it  must  be  some  years 
before  the  pure-blood  Filipino  is  trained 
to  the  point  that  he  will  not  have  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  this  class  to  supply  the 
oflTicers.  Whether  or  not  the  pure-blood 
Filipino  will  ever  be  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  mestizo  remains  to  be 
determined  by  the  future.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  he  has  an  equal  opportunity  of 
education,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  with  the  training  he  is  being  given 
by  Americans  he  will  attain   the  average 
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THE    FOREIGN    BUSINESS   QUARTER  OF   MANILA 

AS  THE    SIGNS   INDICATE,  THE   HIGHER  ORDER   OF  TRADE  IS    CONDUCTED   BY    FOREIGN   MERCHANTS,    FOR   THE 
NATIVE    FILIPINOS   HAVE   NEVER   DEVELOPED   A   SUCCESSFUL   MERCANTILE   CLASS 

of  mestizo  efficiency.     But  the  Filipinos  easily  led  by  the  powerful  ones  in  his  own 

themselves  have  not  the  men  capable  to  community.    The  elections  never  fail  to 

carry  on  this  work  begun  by  the  Americans,  bring    out    many    candidates    and     the 

The  experiment  of  granting  the  fran-  average  campaign  is  a  riot  of  oratory, 

chise  to  the  Filipinos  has  not  been  entirely  But   in   a   careful   inquiry  made  in   the 

satisfactory,  for  the  native  voter  is  too  Philippines   1   was  unable  to  learn  of  a 


WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  NATIVE  TRADING  IS  DONE 

A  STREET  IN  THE  TONDO  DISTRICT  OF  MANILA,  AT  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  SMALLER  SHOPS  WHICH  NOW,  AS  THEY 
HAVE   BEEN    FOR  GENERATIONS,   ARE  OWNED  ALMOST   EXCLUSIVELY   BY  CHINESE 
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THE   SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE   IN   MANILA 

AN    AMERICAN    EXPERIMF.NT   DEVISED  TO   OVERCOME   THE   MERCANTILE    INEFFICIENCY    OF   THE    FILIPINOS    BY 

TEACHING   SOME   OF  THE   MORE   INTELLIGENT   NATIVES  THE    PRINCIPLES  OF   MERCHANDISING 

single  municipal  election  which  was  fought  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of 

out  on  local  issues  as  in  America.    A  sur-  natives.    One  man,  who  has  never  failed 

prisingly   large   number  of  city  officials  of  election,  confined  his  campaign  speeches 

are  elected  because  of  their  avowed  deter-  to  stories  of  sanguinary  encounters  with  the 

mination    to   secure    independence   from  American  troops  during  the  insurrection. 
America,  lower  the  rate  of  taxation,  or        These  deficiencies  cannot  be  set  down 


SHIPPING   IN   THE   PASIG   RIVER,   MANILA 

THE  SMALL,  THATCHED   BOAT  FAIRLY  INDICATES  THE  COMPARATIVE  $TAGE  OF  PROGRESS  OF  NATIVE   PHILIP- 
PINE COMMERCE 
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,000,000  IN   SIX  YEARS  — AMERICAN   MACHINES  NOW  SOLD  IN 
LARGE  NUMBERS   IN    EVERY   PART  OF  THE  WORLD 

BY 

REGINALD   McINTOSH   CLEVELAND 


FEW  of  the  chapters  of  the  brief 
and  remarkable  history  of  the 
automobile  industry  in  the 
United  States  are  more  roman- 
tic than  that  which  is  still  in 
the  writing  —  the  story  of  motor  car  ex- 
ports. In  a  short  year  or  two  there 
has  been  a  change  which  has  amounted 
to  a  revolution.  For  two  decades  an 
eager  market  for  all  that  Europe  could  or 
would  send  us  in  machines  and  practice, 
this  country  has  suddenly,  almost  magic- 
ally, become  a  leading  source  of  automobile 
supply  for  the  nations  of  the  worid. 

So  successful  have  America's  scientific, 
large-scale  methods  of  production  proved 
that  the  American  automobile  is  fast 
sweeping  into  popularity  and  possession 
of  the  European  market.  It  is  finding 
its  way  also  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
into  the  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the 
world:  into  the  broad-streeted  cities  of 
3outh  America;  into  the  teeming  prin- 


cipalities of  India,  from  Calcutta  to  the 
Himalayas;  into  South  Africa  and  East 
Africa;  the  Far  East  and  the  Antipodes 
—  everywhere  that  the  white  man  has  set 
his  foot  and  begun  his  civilization.  Not 
long  ago  a  car  made  in  Detroit  was  driven 
from  Kalgan,  at  the  end  of  the  Peking- 
Kalgan  Railway,  across  the  Desert  of 
Gobi,  and  delivered  at  Urga,  in  Mongolia, 
to  the  "Tasha  Lama"  or  Living  Buddha, 
who,  next  to  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Thibet, 
ranks  as  the  great  man  of  Lamaism. 
Still  more  recently  a  machine  built  in 
Indianapolis  broke  the  record  from  Mel- 
bourne to  Sydney,  Australia,  by  covering 
the  573  miles  over  a  very  poor  road  in 
19  hours  and  2  minutes.  Last  year  30 
low-priced  American  cars  of  a  single  make 
were  sold  in  Congoland,  two  or  three  of 
them  going  to  native  chiefs.  To  May  i, 
1 91 2,  743  cars  of  this  make  had  been  sent 
to  the  Straits  Settlements.  From  that 
date  to  the  first  of  May  of  this  year, 
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2,093  cars  were  shipped  to  that  section 
of  the  world.  To  British  South  Africa 
1,041  went  during  the  same  period,  162 
going  to  one  dealer.  During  the  single 
month  of  May,  of  this  year,  249  were 
shipped.  India,  during  191 3,  will  get  800 
of  these  American  cars. 

In  South  Africa  the  business  of  the 
maker  of  this  particular  car  has  grown  very 
large.  Not  only  are  there  agencies  in  the 
chief  cities,  but  these  agents  have  also 
been   induced   to   establish   branches   in 


threatened  to  establish  its  own  branch 
houses  in  the  territory,  however,  they 
established  the  agencies  and  these  little 
cars  have  been  selling  ever  since  by  the 
half  dozen  or  more. 

The  foreign  market  for  American  motor 
cars  is  not  confined,  however,  by  any  means 
to  the  low-priced  machines.  One  well 
known  company,  whose  product  sells 
for  about  $2,000,  has  exported  during  the 
last  year  1,61 1  cars,  of  a  total  retail  value 
of  approximately  $3,222,000.     Neverthe- 


SPANISH    BULLFIGHTERS   IN   AN   AMERICAN   CAR   IN    MADRID 


many  small  settlements  and  remote  com- 
munities, so  that  the  whole  region  is 
adequately  net-worked  with  dealers  whose 
business  it  is  to  popularize  on  the  veldt 
an  automobile  made  in  Detroit.  This 
policy  of  minor  agencies  was  opposed  at 
first  in  South  Africa,  for  the  large  dealers 
could  not  see  any  profit  in  it  and  held  that 
they  could  cover  the  outlying  districts 
in  a  satisfactory  way  by  visits  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  They  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  market  in  places 
of  this  character  to  warrant  a  resident 
agent.      When     the     home     company 


less  it  is  true  that  the  average  price  of 
exported  automobiles  has  fallen  remark- 
ably year  by  year.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1912  it  was  $990;  for  191 1,  $1,100;  and 
for  1910,  1909,  and  1908  it  was  $1,380, 
$1,700,  and  $1,880,  respectively.  During 
the  same  period  the  average  price  of  the 
machines  imported  by  the  United  States 
rose  almost  as  notably.  Thus,  for  1912 
it  was  $2,216;  191 1,  $2,138;  1910,  $1,936; 
i909>  $>»788. 

Further  comparison  of  the  export  and 
import  statistics  makes  graphically  dear 
the  rapid  usurpation  by  the  United  States 
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of  Europe's  original  position  as  the  pro- 
ducer of  motor  cars.  Not  only  does  the 
American  export  total  expand  prodi- 
giously, but  the  American  imports  from 
Europe  dwindle  astonishingly.  In  1906, 
^^hich  was  the  year  of  greatest  imports, 
automobiles  worth  $4,910,208  were 
brought  here  from  overseas.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1907  the  import  valuation  had 
dropped  to  $4,000,000;  in  191 1  imports 
>vere  only  $2,446,248;  and  in  the  fiscal 
year    1912,    $2,000,000.    Very    different 


Britain,  but  in  191 1  that  country  took 
American  cars  to  the  value  of  $3,700,000, 
besides  $7,000,000  worth  which  went  to 
Canada  and  $1,362,902  worth  which  went 
to  Australia  and  other  British  colonies. 
In  that  year  France  took  $532,121  worth. 
Indeed,  a  review  of  the  figures  makes 
it  clear  why  Great  Britain  has  become 
more  wrought  up  over  the  automobile 
situation  in  its  American  aspects  than 
other  countries  across  the  Atlantic,  for 
there  the  balance  of  trade  has  swung  more 


AT  THE    DOOR   OF    A   CUBAN    INN 


is  the  story  when  we  turn  to  the  export 
column.  Thus  in  1906  we  exported  ma- 
chines valued  at  $4,409,136;  in  191 1  the 
figure  rose  to  $21,636,661;  and  in  the 
fiscal  year  1912  to  $28,300,139,  including 
parts  and  tires. « 

Some  of  the  sources  of  the  imports  and 
destinations  of  the  exports  are  also  illum- 
inating. During  the  fiscal  year  of  1912 
only  963  cars  were  imported.  Of  these, 
401  came  from  France,  188  from  Great 
Britain,  131  from  Italy,  1 16  from  Germany, 
and  127  from  all  other  countries.  In 
1906  we  sent  $1,000,000  worth  to  Great 


heavily  than  with  other  nations  from  the 
credit  to  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger.  In 
thefiscal  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  Great 
Britain  sent  us,  respectively,  88  cars, 
valued  at  $291,200;  54  cars,  valued  at 
$170,555;  and  50  cars,  valued  at  $137,580. 
In  the  same  years,  however.  Great  Britain 
bought  from  us  427  cars,  valued  at 
$607,100;  1,101  cars,  valued  at  $1,076,485; 
and  3,743  cars,  valued  at  $2,961,320, 
respectively. 

Various  explanations  have  been  put 
forward  —  on  the  British  side  of  the 
water  —  to   account   for   this   condition. 
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AN   AGENCY   FOR  AMERICAN   AUTOMOBILES   IN   CHRISTCHURCH,   NEW   ZEALAND 
ALL  THE   CARS   ARE   OF   ONE   AMERICAN   MAKE 


A  representative  of  the  Institution  of 
Automobile  Engineers  of  England,  upon 
returning  from  a  visit  to  this  country  last 
summer,  ascribed  it  to  the  comparative 
freedom  which  the  American  industry 
enjoyed  from  the  tyrannies  of  trade 
unionism.  Free  trade  at  home  has  been 
decried  by  many  British  writers  on  the 
subject  as  a  principal  cause,  and  other 
reasons  have  been  given,  including  the 
rather  lame  one,  in  view  of  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  case,  that  our  manufacturers 
were  content  to  turn  out  an  article  not 
only  low  in  price  but  deficient  in  quality. 
Last  September  a  meeting  convened  in 
London  to  discuss  the  situation,  but 
beyond  some  vague  plans  for  competition 


little  was  done.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  talk  of  the  formation  of  a  huge  syn- 
dicate to  produce  cars  on  the  American 
scale,  but  thus  far  it  has  hardly  gone 
beyond  the  stage  of  discussion. 

The  American  manufacturer's  explana- 
tion of  the  success  of  American  automo- 
biles abroad  is  concentration  and  quantity 
production.  By  concentration  he  means 
the  limiting  of  every  maker  to  a  few  models, 
perhaps  to  only  one  chassis  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  models  of  body.  This  is 
something  undreamed  of  in  Europe  until 
very  recently.  There,  the  practice  is  for 
a  maker  to  turn  out  five  or  six,  or  even 
ten,  different  chasses  of  different  horse- 
powers and  varying  designs,  intended  to 


TWO   AMERICAN-MADE   AUTOMOBILES   IN    RUSSIA 
BOTH  THE  TRUCK  AND  THE  PASSENGER  CAR  ARE  IN  DAILY  SERVICE  ON  THE  STREETS  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG 
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meet  special  conditions  of  service.  It  is 
announced  as  a  momentous  innovation 
that  next  year  one  of  the  leading  English 
makers  will  produce  5,000  cars  of  a  single 
model  and,  in  addition,  drop  some  of  the 
models  which  he  has  been  manufacturing. 

Naturally,  specialization  after  the 
American  plan  leads  to  high  class  work- 
manship. This  is  a  part  of  the  problem 
which  the  Europeans  can  readily  under- 
stand, but  when  you  tell  them  that 
quantity  also  means  quality  in  automo- 
bile  manufacture    you    are    propounding 

an  idea  that  is  alto- 

gather  novel  to  them. 
To  the  German 
mind,  for  instance,  it 
has  seemed  an  utter 
impossibility  until 
very  recently  that 
the  two  could  go 
hand  in  hand  and 
that  an  output 
double,  treble,  or 
some  larger  multiple 
of  anything  which 
his  factories  had 
dreamed  of  could 
possibly  —  and  even 
partly  because  of  its 
magnitude  —  be  an 
output  of  sterling 
worth.  This  notion 
of  large-scale  produc- 
tion is  now  beginning 
to  take  hold  on  the 
Continent  and  in 
Great  Britain,  and 
manufacturers  are 
announcing  produc- 
tion schedules  that  would  have  seemed 
astounding  only  a  year  or  two  ago. 

But  it  is  only  a  beginning  and  it  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  some  years  will 
elapse  before  annual  outputs  of  40,000  to 
50,000  cars,  that  are  by  no  means  start- 
ling on  this  side  of  the  water,  become 
common  abroad.  In  producing  nearly 
200,000  cars  in  a  year,  as  the  most  fecund 
of  the  motor  companies  of  the  United 
States  will  do  in  191 3,  there  is  small 
chance  of  rivalry  from  overseas  in  the 
near  future.  The  manufacture  of  1,000 
complete  automobiles  a  day,  during  the 


AN   AMERICAN    INVASION   OF   HOLLAND 
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busy  season,    is   a   big   proposition  even 
for    the    land    of    big    corporations    and 
quantity   production.     Its   effect   on   the 
foreign  mind  is  bewildering.    Some  mem- 
bers   of    the    Institution    of  Automobile 
Engineers  last  summer  visited,  as  guests  of 
the    Society    of    Automobile    Engineers, 
this  factory  in  which  the  raw  material, 
put  in  at  one  end,  emerges  at  the  other 
without  a  single  backward  step  as  a  com- 
pleted motor  car.    The  president  of  the 
visiting  body  was  asked  to  mark   a   cyl- 
inder with  chalk  during  his  inspection  of 
the  huge  plant.   An 
hour  later,  when  he 
emerged    from    the 
last   building,   he 
could  hardly  believe 
his    eyes    when    he 
found    the   cylinder 
he  had  marked  doing 
duty  with   its  thr^^ 
companions    in    the 
car  that  was  to  take 
him  to  luncheon.  He 
thought     that    was 
pretty  close  to  magic. 
It  is   precisely 
magic  of  this   kind, 
however,  which  has 
led  to  the  enormous 
strides  of  the  Ameri- 
can car  in  the  export 
trade,   which     has 
given    the  medium- 
priced  machine  from 
the  "States"  a  com- 
manding place  in  the 
English  market,  and 
which  has  made  the 
American  runabout  an  increasingly  familiar 
sight  on  the  roads  of  France,  a  country  that 
has  been  making  successful  motor  cars  for  a 
generation.     It  is  only  this  grasp  of  the 
scientific  economics  of  manufacture  which 
makes  possible  the  success  of  the  machines 
we  export,  for  the  competition  they  meet 
and    overcome    is    the    competition    of 
quality.    Thousands  of    cheap  and  med- 
ium   priced    cars    are   made    in    foreign 
factories.     But   the  American  cars  are  a 
little   cheaper  for   the  same  quality  and 
a    little    sturdier    for    the    same     price. 
Many  of  them  are   almost  "fool  proof" 
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and,  in  daily  service,  this  usually  means 
satisfied  owners. 

Some  things  the  American  manufac- 
turers could  do  to  increase  still  further  the 
distribution  of  their  product,  which  is 
now  used  by  aliens  of  almost  every  class 
and  country,  from  President  Gomez,  of 
Venezuela,  to  Indian  rajahs  and  African 
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against  the  American  cars,  notably  in 
some  districts  in  France.  Another  im- 
portant matter  is  the  control  of  the  de^iks^ 
especially  in  fixing  selling  prices.  H^ 
Brazil  and  other  South  American  countriis^ 
and  in  Spain,  one  of  the  obstacles  to  tilb 
wider  sale  of  American-made  machine  Is 
the  exasperating  habit  of  the  dealers  d 


CARS   OF   AMERICAN    MANUFACTURE   OWNED    IN    BRAZIL 

SOUTH  AMERICA  IS  AN  ESPECIALLY  GOOD  MARKET  FOR  AUTOMOBILES  THAT  ARE  MADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
PRESIDENT   GOMEZ,   OF    VENEZUELA,    IS   ONE   OF   THE    PURCHASERS   OF   SUCH   CARS 


chiefs.  Of  these,  some  are  general  and 
others  apply  to  particular  local  conditions. 
Foremost  is  the  providing  of  increased 
service  and  the  establishment  of  supply 
stations,  at  agencies  or  elsewhere,  from 
which  the  purchaser  could  always  obtain 
desired  parts  and  repairs.  The  lack  of 
facilities  of  this  kind  has  operated  strongly 


charging  sometimes  as  much  as  twice  the 
price  that  the  car  is  intended  to  fetch,  in 
order  to  swell  their  own  profits.  One 
method  of  controlling  this  situation,  where 
the  market  warrants,  is  obviously  to 
establish  a  branch  house. 

Some  manufacturers  seem  to  find  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  services  of  high 
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FERRYING   AN    AMERICAN    CAR   ACROSS   A    RIVER   IN   THE    TROPICS 

ONE  REASON  FOR  THE  WIDESPREAD  DEMAND  FOR  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILES   IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,   AND   ESPE- 
CIALLY IN  COUNTRIES  WHERE  THE  ROADS  ARE  POOR,  IS  THEIR  ABILITY  TO  KEEP  GOING  DESPITE  ROUGH  USE 

class  agents  already  on  the  ground;  others  method  assert  that  many  European  dealers 

have  found  the  policy  of  pushing  sales  lack  the  independence  of  action,  because 

abroad  by  American  citizens  more  satis-  of  their  business  training,  which  will  do 

factory.    Those  that  argue  for  the  latter  most    to    spread     the    wares    they    are 
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A   CAR    FROM   DETROIT,    MICH.,    IN    SHANGHAI,   CHINA 

marketing.    They  want  only   "American  yet,  despite  a  steady  increase  in  automo- 

salesmen  for  American  goods."  bile  imports  from  the  United  States  dur- 

France  seems  sure  to  be  a  fertile  field  ing    the    last    three    years.      Last    year 

in  the  immediate  future  for  the  exporters  France  exported   automobiles   valued  at 

of  motor  cars.     It  is  clear  that  only  the  $42,400,000.     But   it    imported  from  all 

surface  of  the  field  has  been  scratched  as  countries  only  about  $3,000,000  worth  — 


COMPETING   WITH    BRITISH   MAKERS   IN    BRITISH    EGYPT 
AN   AMERICAN   CAR  IN   A  NARROW  STREET  OF  THE  NATIVE  QUARTER  OF  CAIRO 
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less  than  2,000  cars.  This  market  is 
favorable  for  Ainerican  machines  despite 
these  figures.  Light  import  duties  make 
entrance  into  the  country  easy,  and  once 
there  the  cars  achieve  success  on  their 
merits.  As  late  as  a  year  ago  a  i6-horse- 
power  model  of  American  make,  which 
sold  for  $1,600,  was  said  to  be  the  most 
popular  car  in  France. 

Conditions  are  quite  different  in  the 
Far  East.  Already  two  American  manu- 
facturers have  sent  special  representatives 
to  Japan,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about 
1,200  cars  will  be  sold  there  during  the 
next  two  years,  and  that  70  per  cent,  of 
these  cars  will  be  of  American  make. 
About  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  automobiles 
in  the  Empire  are  now  of  one  Detroit 
make.     In    India,   the   United   States   is 
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THREE    YEARS     GROWTH 

OF     1HK     EXPORTS    OF    AMERICAN    CARS    TO    GREAT 

BRITAIN 

now  in  second  place  and  rapidly  forging 
to  the  top,  the  cars  selling  on  their  merits 
and  with  less  advertising  than  is  used  by 
the  European  makers. 

Attention  to  such  small  details  as  paint- 
ing makes  a  surprising  difference  in  some 
countries.  Thus  Chinese  purchasers  show 
a  strong  preference  for  brown  cars.  One 
of  the  complaints  of  even  those  Engh'sh- 
men  who  acknowledge  most  freely  the 
good  points  of  the  American  cars  is  that 
they  lack  a  few  coats  of  varnish  to  give 
thm  a  "smart"  appearance.  Some  peo- 
ple in  Great  Britain  object  that  the  seats 
are  uncomfortable.  In  Russia,  which 
affords  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the 
extension    of    the   American    automobile 
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THE  RISE  OF  THE  LOW-PRICED  CAR 
SHOWING  HOW   THE  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  EX PORT HD 
AMERICAN      AUTOMOBILES      HAS     DROPPED     IN     FIVE 
YEARS 

trade,  certain  far-seeing  American  ex- 
porters are  winning  trade  by  giving  their 
machines  some  of  the  lines,  especially 
in  body  design,  of  the  cars  produced  by 
the  leading  French  and  German  makers. 
In  this  way  they  are  beginning  to  com- 
pete with  even  the  higher  priced  foreign 
machines  which  heretofore  have  been  in 
control  of  their  section  of  the  market. 

Attractive  markets  for  the  product  of 
American  factories  are  offered  at  the 
"foot  of  the  world."  Already  one  or 
more  branch  companies  have  been  or- 
ganized by  exporters  to  handle  their 
business  in  the  Antipodes.  They  are 
selling  cars  by  the  hundreds  a  month  there. 
For  the  ten  months  ending  with  April, 
*9'3»  2,510  cars,  worth  $2,361,867,  were 
shipped    to   British  Oceanica,  a  showing 
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THE  NUMBER  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AUTOMOBILES  THAT  AMERICAN  MAH 


which,  although  representing  a  slight 
falling  off  from  the  corresponding  period 
of  1 91 2,  was  more  than  double,  both  in 
number  and  value,  the  figures  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  1911. 

Islands,  especially,  seem  to  take  readily 
to  the  American  product.  Thus  one  of 
the  big  motor  companies  which  manu- 
factures a  car  of  medium  price  —  about 
$2,000  —  has  found  the  small  island  of 
Mauritius  one  of  its  best  customers,  in 
proportion  to  population.  The  same  com- 
pany has  had  great  success  in  going  off 
the  beaten  path  with  its  product  and  sells 
many  cars,  not  only  in  the  South  African, 
Canadian,  English,  and  South  American 
fields  but  also  in  such  places  as  Algeria, 
Egypt,  and  Lourenfo  Marquez,  and  is  now 
establishing  agencies  in  Morocco  and  the 
Azores  Islands. 

A  vast  opportunity  for  export,  as  yet 
hardly  appreciated,  lies  in  the  field  of  the 


commercial  vehicle.  Trucks  of  high  dfi- 
ciency  and  economy  of  operation  have  been 
developed  by  European  makers,  especially 
in  Germany  and  France.  Some  are  pre- 
pared to  bum  at  least  three  different 
types  of  fuel  without  adjustment  in  order 
to  meet  army  tests;  others  have  been 
specialized  in  function  with  great  suc- 
cess. It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  American  heavy-duty  truck  will  rival 
its  touring  and  passenger-carrying  brothers 
in  the  world's  market.  But  of  the  lighter 
truck  and  the  delivery  wagon  much  growth 
in  exports  may  be  expected.  Of  the 
20,096  cars  exported  during  the  ten  months 
ending  with  April,  191 3,  737  were  com- 
mercial vehicles.  Their  value  was 
Ji, 333,367,  out  of  a  total  automobile  valua- 
tion of  ^20,666,593.  This,  perhaps,  does  not 
seem  a  large  trade,  but  it  was  the  first 
period  in  which  commercial  vehicles  were 
listed   separately  and   showed   that   the 
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UFACTURERS  SOLD  ABROAD  IN  THE  ELEVEN  MONTHS  TO  MAY  3I,    I913 


industry  of  exporting  motor   trucks  con- 
tains promising  possibilities. 

One  of  the  oddities  of  the  automobile 
export  business  is  concerned  with  **used" 
or  second-hand  cars.  There  is  a  brisk 
demand  for  machines  which  have  passed 
into  this  stage  of  their  history,  especially 
for  the  South  American  countries.  New 
York  City  is  the  centre  of  this  trade  and 
one  of  the  active  dealers  has  had  an  order 
in  a  single  week  for  as  many  as  ten  cars 
of  a  certain  popular  make,  valued  in  all  at 
$6,^00.  Used  commercial  vehicles,  par- 
ticularly those  of  about  one-tort  capacity, 
are  also  entering  the  export  market  in 
considerable  numbers.  Nothing  would 
please  the  automobile  dealers  more  than 
to  see  all  the  used  cars  sail  away  overseas, 
for  that  would  dispose  of  one  of  their 
knottiest  problems  at  home,  the  basis  of 
exchange  or  allowance  when  they  take 
an  old  car  on  account  of  a  new  one. 


In  all  the  branches  of  the  automobile 
industry,  the  preeminence  of  the  American 
motor  car  is  swiftly  becoming  an  accom- 
plished fact.  It  is  the  story  of  other 
manufactured  products  over  again:  the 
story  of  steel  rails,  of  locomotives,  of 
agricultural  machinery,  of  shoes.  But  it 
is  that  story  intensified,  because  it  has 
required,  roughly,  half  a  century  for  the 
pendulum  of  trade  to  swing  the  United 
States  into  high  place  in  the  world  market 
of  these  and  other  manufactures,  whereas 
it  is  hardly  more  than  twenty  years  since 
the  motor  car  was  a  mere  experiment,  for 
the  enjoyment  and  jeopardy  of  some 
unusually  reckless  visionary.  It  is  no 
more  than  a  decade  since  the  term  auto- 
mobile was  considered  synonymous  with 
a  machine  of  foreign  construction.  In  a 
dozen  years  America  has  leap>ed  from 
insignificance  to  a  place  of  first  importance 
as  a  maker  of  motor  carsr^  i 
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(united  states  senatoe  feom  coloeaoo] 


SEVERAL  years  ago  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  New 
York  investigated  the  Metropol- 
itan Street  Railway.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous  witnesses 
was  Mr.  Lemuel  Ely  Quigg,  who  was  for 
many  years  an  active  Republican  politi- 
cian in  New  York.  Mr.  Quigg  unblush- 
ingly  related  how,  well  fortified  with 
Metropolitan  money,  he  had  manipulated 
public  sentiment  in  the  interest  of  that  cor- 
poration. He  had  inspired  public  speakers 
to  take  the  platform,  he  had  caused  the 
circulation  of  "monster  citizens'  peti- 
tions," he  had  unobtrusively  directed  the 
policy  of  newspapers  and  newspaper  wri- 
ters, he  had  organized  citizens'  associations 
and  tax  payers'  leagues  and  had  even 
financed  "uprisings  of  labor."  On  the  sur- 
face, these  several  agencies  manifestly 
voiced  popular  opinion;  in  reality,  they 
were  merely  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway.  Mr.  Quigg's 
cleverness  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  fre- 
quently utilized  his  newspapers,  his  citi- 
zens' associations,  his  private  speakers  and 
petition-signers  for  his  own  purposes  with- 
out their  knowledge.  Few  signers  of  his 
petitions,  for  example,  knew  that  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  paid  the 
agents  circulating  them  five  cents  for  every 
name  secured. 

In  a  few  months,  Mr.  Quigg  testified,  he 
had  spent  $151,000  in  work  of  this  kind. 
His  "  Monster  Petition,"  which  contained 
a  million  names  and  was  tastefully  bound 
in  twenty  volumes,  represented  an  in- 
vestment of  $50,000. 

"You  spent  all  this  money  creating 
public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  Metro- 
politan?" the  inquisitor  asked. 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Quigg.  "1  should 
not  say  that  1  created  public  opinion;  1 
merely  accelerated  it." 


1  certainly  thank  Mr.  Quigg  for  teach- 
ing me  that  word.  For  the  last  few  weeks 
the  country  has  been  listening  to  the 
testimony  in  the  Washington  lobby  in- 
vestigation. Most  of  that  testimony  re- 
calls the  Quigg  manipulations  of  ten  years 
ago.  It  shows  that  the  "acceleration" 
proposition  is  by  no  means  local  in  its 
activities.  Like  many  other  evils  in  our 
political  and  social  organization,  its  scope 
is  nation-wide. 

1  si>eak  with  real  knowledge  upon  this 
subject  because  1  myself  have  had  an  in- 
timate experience  with  this  "accelerating" 
spirit.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  only  a  few  months, 
but  the  larger  part  of  my  time  in  that 
brief  period  has  been  spent  in  warding 
off  the  approaches  and  the  attacks  c^  those 
public  spirited  citizens  who  have  been 
attempting  to  influence  my  acts  as  a 
Senator  by  the  ostentatious  parade  of  a 
manufactured  public  sentiment. 

The  recent  investigation  in  Washington 
clearly  showed  the  changed  character  ot 
the  American  lobby.  This  lobby  is  an 
evolution;  it  adapts  itself  to  the  changing 
circumstances  of  the  time.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  investigation,  the  apparent 
failure  to  disclose  legislative  activities  of 
the  old-fashioned  kind  brought  down  some 
ridicule  upon  President  Wilson,  whose 
public  denunciation  had  inspired  it.  Sen- 
ator after  Senator  testified  that  no  man 
had  ever  attempted  to  buy  his  vote. 
Because  no  actual  bribery  and  no  attempts 
at  bribery  had  been  disclosed,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  prevalent  idea  that  Mr. 
Wilson  had  "fallen  down." 

Just  what,  however,  is  a  lobby  and  a 
lobbyist?  All  the  Senators  were  asked  this 
question.  The  most  generally  accepted 
idea  was  that  a  lobbyist  was  a  man  hired 
to  influence  legislation  in  which  he  had  no 
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real  personal  interest.  Fundamentally, 
however,  I  think  that  the  word  "lobby" 
has  a  deeper  meaning.  Lawmakers  are 
sent  to  Washington  to  legislate  in  the 
public  interest.  Their  only  masters  are 
the  people  who  send  them.  Their  only 
consideration,  in  passing  laws,  is  whether 
these  particular  laws  affect  favorably  or 
unfavorably  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  They  can  pass 
no  laws  that  forward  any  private  interest 
unless  those  laws,  in  their  practical  work- 
ing, subserve  the  interest  of  all  the  people. 
That  public  interest  is  their  only  legitimate 
consideration;  the  one  thing  that  regulates 
all  their  acts.  Any  effort  made  to  sub-^ 
stitute  for  this  public  interest  a  private 
interest  1  should  define  as  lobbying.  The 
lobbyist  is  a  man  who  tries  to  induce  the 
legislator  to  forget  temporarily  all  the 
people  and  to  do  something  that  will 
promote  the  fortunes  of  a  single  citizen 
or  a  group  of  citizens.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  he  does  this  for  himself  or 
for  someone  else,  or  the  way  in  which  he 
does  it;  the  act  is  an  act  of  lobbying  and 
the  man  or  woman  guilty  of  such  persua- 
sions is  a  lobbyist. 

At  different  times  the  lobbyist,  as  thus 
defined,  has  worked  in  different  ways. 
The  coarser  our  civilization  has  been,  the 
coarser  have  been  the  means  which  he 
has  employed.  In  the  'sixties  and  'seven- 
ties th3  toDbyist  was  particularly  brazen. 
He  then  frequently  resorted  to  direct 
purchase  and  sale.  It  was  in  this  period 
that  the  character,  in  the  popular  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  became  a  national 
figure.  He  belonged  to  what  was  then  a 
regularly  recognized  profession.  He  de- 
voted his  energies  to  no  single  interest;  his 
sign  hung  out  to  all  comers  and  his  serv- 
ices were  for  sale  to  any  one  who  had  the 
indispensable  fees.  He  made  his  perman- 
ent residence  in  Washington;  sometimes 
he  maintained  elaborate  headquarters  in 
the  most  expensive  hotel,  sometimes  he 
even  had  an  establishment  of  his  own.  He 
was  usually  a  man  of  ingratiating  social 
charm;  the  ability  to  entertain,  ind^,  was 
indispensable  to  success.  He  hung  about 
the  corridors,  had  "the  entr6"  to  com- 
mittee rooms,  and  was  a  "good  fellow" 
with  influential  legislators.    He  won  votes 


by  the  outright  use  of  money,  by  free 
passes  on  railroads,  by  entertainments,  and 
"other  things  of  value."  He  was  the  type 
which  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  of  the 
old  Central  Pacific  Railroad  land  grants. 
This  type  has  disappeared;  it  belongs  to 
our  national  past  as  much  as  do  the  plains- 
man, the  prairie  schooner,  and  the  buffalo. 
This  old-time  lobbyist  perhaps  still  haunts 
our  state  legislatures;  there  may  be  even 
occasional  suggestions  of  his  presence 
around  Washington;  the  outright  purchaser 
of  votes,  however,  has  not  been  manifest 
about  the  Capitol  for  a  good  many  years. 

As  his  successor  appeared  a  new  molder 
of  legislation.  Instead  of  using  directly 
the  lobby,  our  great  financial  interests  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  directly  annexing  the 
Senate  and  House  chambers  themselves. 
Men  came  to  Washington,  especially  to  the 
Senate,  representing,  not  the  state  which 
ostensibly  had  sent  them,  but  these  great 
private  interests.  We  had  Senators,  not 
from  New  York,  or  Missouri,  or  Colorado, 
but  from  the  railroads,  tha  banks,  the  min- 
ing and  the  lumber  interests.  In  1894  the 
newspapers  recognized  this  situation  by 
generally  referring  to  the  Senators  who  had 
betrayed  their  party  on  the  sugar  schedule 
as  the  "Senators  from  Havemeyer." 
Qearly  this  form  of  lobbying  was  much 
more  dangerous,  much  more  "insidious*' 
than  the  practices  of  the  old  Central  Pacific 
days.  It  was  a  kind  of  corruption  that 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace.  It  nulli- 
fied popular  government. 

But  this  regime  likewise  is  rapidly 
passing.  There  are  few  men  in  Congress 
to-day  who  can  be  definitely  pointed  out 
as  representing,  not  themselves  or  their 
committees,  but  seekers  of  special  privilege. 
All  our  politics,  in  the  last  ten  years,  has 
focussed  on  attempts  to  drive  this  element 
out  of  public  life.  The  word  "progressive," 
as  used  by  both  parties,  means  this  more 
than  anything  else.  Such  political  leaders 
as  have  really  won  public  confidence  in  the 
last  decade  have  done  so  because  they  have 
embodied  this  idea.  Last  fall,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  won  a  national  election  upon 
this  issue. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  our  representative  mstilutions  have 
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survived  these  two  forms  of  lobbying  — 
outright  purchase  and  outright  represen- 
tation. We  cannot  assume,  however,  that 
private  interests  who  have  favors  to  seek 
from  the  Government  will  abandon  their 
efforts  to  control  legislation.  In  the  last 
few  years  they  have  elaborated  what  is 
perhaps  an  even  more  pernicious  method 
of  obtaining  results.  The  political  hap- 
penings of  that  period  have  emphasized  one 
important  fact:  that  the  final  governing 
force  in  the  United  States  is  public  opinion. 
It  is  public  opinion  that  has  driven  the 
corruptionists  from  our  legislative  halls 
and  restored  the  agencies  of  government  to 
the  people;  that  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  public  on  such  important  matters  as 
railroad  rates,  rebates,  trust  control, 
the  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  the 
pns  of  the  judiciary  and  the  tariff.  Since, 
m  the  United  States,  public  opinion,  and 
not  G>ngress  or  the  President,  is  king, 
the  man  who  controls  public  opinion  will 
easily  control  the  nation  itself.  And  in 
recent  years,  the  forces  of  privilege  have 
aimed  at  doing  precisely  this  thing.  The 
men  who  now  seek  special  favors  of  Con- 
gress rely  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
manipulation  of  public  sentiment.  They 
do  not  bribe,  or  give  free  passes,  or  pay 
election  expenses;  they  attempt  to  make 
the  legislator  think  that  the  thing  that 
they  want  is  the  thing  the  public  wants. 
They  do  not  go  for  the  man,  except  only 
occasionally;  they  send  his  constituents 
after  him.  The  favor-seeking  classes 
apparently  remain  quiescent  themselves; 
the  real  persuasion  is  done  by  newspapers, 
magazines,  public  lecturers,  publicity 
agents,  letter-writers,  petition-signers,  and 
telegram-senders.  The  new  lobby  has 
seized  upon  everything  that  plays  a  part 
in  forming  what  is  apparently  enlightened 
and  independent  public  sentiment. 

Probably  the  most  adroit  and  exper- 
ienced practitioners  of  this  new  art  are 
the  seekers  of  tariff  favors.  Whenever 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  tariff  revision  or  of 
legislation  that  may  adversely  affect  the 
tariff  schedules,  representatives  of  these 
interests  descend  upon  Washington.  Im- 
mediately all  the  well-known  engines  of 
public  opinion  start  working.  And  prob- 
ably of  all  protected  interests  the  most 


industrious  and  insistent  are  the  sugar  men. 
This  is  the  branch  of  the  lobbying  industiy 
with  which  I  have  chiefly  come  into  contact 
My  own  state,  Colorado,  leads  all  others  in 
the  production  of  beet  sugar.  It  was  during 
my  term  as  governor  that  the  sugar  in- 
dustry began;  as  governor,  I  made  the  first 
contract  for  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  the 
sugar  growers.  1  have,  therefore,  had 
opportunity  enough  to  study  at  first  hand 
their  methods  of  propaganda.  These  sev- 
eral sugar  industries  —  the  beet  growen, 
the  cane  growers  of  Louisiana  and  Hawaii 
—  have  for  years  maintained  regular  and 
expensive  headquarters  in  Washington. 
These  offices  have  served  chiefly  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  the  sugar 
question.  Their  purpose  has  been  to 
cultivate  or  accelerate  public  sentiment 
favorable  to  maintaining  a  high  protective  ^ 
duty  on  sugar. 

The  head  of  the  beet  sugar  men,  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Oxnard,  ^ill  retains  some  ex- 
ternal traits  of  the  old^ashioned  lobbyist. 
He  has  the  secretive  manner  which  we 
associate  with  the  professional  promoter 
of  legislation;  he  talks  quietly;  is  inclined 
to  take  you  entirely  into  his  confidence; 
is  still  a  good  deal  of  a  button-holer  and 
entertainer.    Mr.  Oxnard  was  the  man 
whose  struggling  efforts  to  start  the  beet 
industry  I  did  something  to  encourage  as 
governor  of  Colorado.     It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary, however,  for  me  to  attempt  to  draw 
his  portrait.    He  did  that  pretty  suc- 
cinctly himself  in  his  recent  appearance 
before  the  Senate  lobby  committee.     Mr. 
Oxnard,  who  is  now  53  years  old,  prides^ 
himself,  and  justly,  upon  the  fact  that  he 
represents  the  third  generation  of  his  family 
in  the  sugar  industry.    The  Oxnards  and 
the  Havemeyers  are  the  two  great  sugar 
families    of    America.    With    them    the 
sugar  industries  have  been  for  many  years 
practically  baronial  seigniories.    The  wars 
of  the  Havemeyers  and  the  Oxnards  have 
been  as  famous,  in  their  way,  as  the  medie- 
val struggles  of  the  Percys  and  the  E)oug- 
lases.    For  the  last  twenty-three  years,  as  l 
Mr.  Oxnard  himself  recently  testified,  he 
has  maintained  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, from  which  he  has  kept  a  weather  eye 
on  Congress.     He  has  mingled  with  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators;  in  twenty  years 
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"  he  would  not  be  surprised"  if  he  has  spent 
^^460,000  influencing  public  opinion,  though 
''not  one  cent  was  ever  spent  in  an  illegit- 
imate way."  "You  can  spend  a  lot  of 
money"  he  added,  coming  to  the  point, 
"in  newspapers  and  periodicals."  Pre- 
cisely how  he  had  spent  this  money  Mr. 
Oxnard  did  not  reveal;  when  asked  for 
the  books  of  the  American  Sugar  Beet 
Association,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
give  them  up,  as  they  had  been  burned. 
This  conflagration  took  place  two  years 
ago;  since  that  time,  said  Mr.  Oxnard,  the 
association  had  been  keeping  no  books 
whatever.  The  purpose  of  these  large 
expenditures,  however,  was  perfectly  plain. 
It  was  to  avert  "disaster"  to  the  sugar 
industry  —  to  prevent  Mr.  Oxnard  and 
his  fellow  sugar  capitalists  from  being 
"ruined."  Ruination  meant  a  lowering  of 
the  duty  on  sugar  —  or,  what  was  scarcely 
foreseen  until  the  present  session,  its  entire 
removal.  Whenever  there  was  the  slight- 
est suspicion  that  the  sugar  schedule  was 
to  be  affected,  Mr.  Oxnard  always  regularly 
made  his  appearance  in  Congress.  He 
somewhat  exultingly  recited  his  exploits 
in  this  direction.  He  fought  Cuban  reci- 
procity, the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  the 
Wilson  bill  of  1894,  the  Dingley  bill  of 
1897,  and  the  provision  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  that  admitted  300,000  tons  of 
sugar  free  from  the  Philippines. 

However,  Congress  has  not  absorbed  all 
of  Mr.  Oxnard's  attention,  for  the  stock 
market  has  made  certain  demands  upon 
his  time.  When  he  organized  the  Ameri- 
can Beet  Sugar  Company,  Mr.  Oxnard 
explained,  he  had  poured  in  $\  5,000,000  of 
"watered  stock."  He  also  described  how 
he  had  succeeded  in  selling  his  watered 
stock  at  prices  ranging  from  $15  to  $50  a 
share.  It  also  appeared  that  the  profits 
in  the  sugar  beet  business  were  not  dis- 
heartening. The  Senate  Committee  dis- 
covered that  his  company  had  been  earning 
something  more  than  15  per  cent,  on  the 
original  investment  for  the  last  decade. 
p  For  many  years  Mr.  Oxnard,  as  head  of 
the  American  Sugar  Beet  Association,  per- 
sonally directed  the  publicity  campaign. 
Two  years  ago,  however,  he  retired,  hand- 
ing over  the  reins  to  Mr.  Truman 
Palmer   and    Mr.    C.    C.    Hamlin.     Mr. 


Palmer,  in  his  early  life  an  experienced 
newspaper  man,  has  in  late  years  acquired 
fame  as  a  beet  sugar  statistician  and  expert. 
He  calls  his  Washington  office  a  "research 
bureau,"  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
"the  finest  sugar  library  in  the  world," 
and  has  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  journalistic 
interest  in  his  subject.  Indeed,  he  appar- 
ently divides  his  time  between  a  search  for 
the  "one-germ-seed"  and  a  pursuit  of 
newspaper  exploitation.  For  several  years 
Mr.  Palmer  has  drawn  a  salary  of  1$  10,000; 
his  associate,  Mr.  C.  C.  Hamlin,  is  even  a 
higher  priced  man,  his  salary  having  been 
$15,000.  Mr.  Palmer's  chief  activities 
have  apparently  been  in  securing  wide 
circulation  for  his  sugar  ideas  at  public 
expense.  Three  years  ago  he  wrote  a 
elaborately  illustrated  pamphlet  on  "  I 
at  a  Glance" —  a  complete  treatment  of  the ! 


^ 


subject  from  the  beet  sugar  side.  Mr. 
Palmer  succeeded  in  having  this  printed 
as  a  Senate  document;  he  even  made 
numerous  alterations  in  the  copy  as  it 
was  passing  through  the  press.  He  sent 
320,000  copies  through  the  mails  at  govern- 
ment expense  —  thereby  saving  ¥3,200  in  / 
postage.  Mr.  Palmer  has  testified  that 
obliging  Senators  and  Congressmen  had 
made  many  other  of  his  lucubrations  public 
documents,  and  permitted  him  to  use  their 
franking  privilege  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Almost  1,771,000  "documents"  of  this^ 
kind,  said  Mr.  Palmer,  he  had  "franked" 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  His 
associate,  Mr.  Hamlin,  has  manufactured 
public  opinion  in  other  ways.  He  has 
inspired  many  petitions  to  Congressmen 
and  induced  public  men  everywhere  to 
write  letters  indorsing  the  Oxnard  view- 
point. He  attempted  to  secure  control  of 
the  Chicago  Inier-Ocean  and  use  it  as  an 
organ  of  the  sugar  men.  "  The  influence  of 
the  paper,"  he  wrote,  "as  well  as  Mr. 
Hinman's  personal  influence  would  be  of 
great  value  to  us.  Mr,  Hinman's  friends 
are  among  the  strongest  men  in  public  life 
in  Washington."  Mr.  Hamlin,  according 
to  his  own  statements,  prepared  the  sugar 
paragraphs  in  the  Republican  campaign 
text  book  of  1912.  "The  sugar  question 
will  be  handled  subject  to  our  approval," 
he  wrote;  "in  fact,  the  matter  is  being 
furnished  by  us."     He  p^^^^ington 
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correspondent  $125  a  month  to  write 
\  articles  favorable  to  the  sugar  cause. 
For  years  the  Hawaiian  cane  sugar 
growers  have  maintained  offices  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  similar  purpose.  For  the 
last  three  years  Mr.  Sidney  Bailou,  once 
a  supreme  court  judge  in  Honolulu,  has 
served  as  its  head  —  at  a  salary  of  $10,000 
a  year.  Mr.  Ballou  has  specialized  on  the 
country  press.  He  is  a  past-master  in  the 
art  of  "boiler  plate.'*  Attentive  readers 
of  country  weeklies  —  and  small  city 
dailies,  for  that  matter  —  are  frequently 
struck  by  the  peculiar  typographical  ap- 
pearance of  certain  inside  pages.  The 
printing  has  a  splotchy  effect ;  the  type  used 
is  distinctly  different  from  the  rest  ot  the 
"make-up/'  The  literary  matter  is  of  a 
general  character  —  special  articles,  an 
occasional  story,  an  illustration  or  two, 
I)erhaps  a  humorous  department.  These 
pages  have  no  local  news;  they  could  be 
printed  with  appropriateness  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  Such  matter  is  technically 
known  as  "  boiler  plate,"  and  "patent  in- 
sides."  Special  agencies  in  the  larger  cities 
prepare  this  literature,  set  it  up,  and  make 
stereotype  plates  which  they  send  to  their 
country  subscribers.  For  $1 .50  these  small 
papers  thus  obtain  an  entire  page  of 
printed  matter. 

But  there  is  one  way  they  can  obtain  it 
for  nothing.  1  nterested  people,  such  as  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  men,  prepare  boiler  plate 
and  send  it  gratis  to  any  paper  that  will 
print  it.  They  deftly  work  into  such 
articles  paragraphs  here  and  there  that 
are  intended  to  help  their  cause.  There 
will  be  an  elaborate  article,  for  example, 
on  the  cost  of  living  —  with  an  explanation 
that  the  price  of  sugar  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  increased  cost.  They  will  run 
long  interviews  with  Dr.  Wiley  and  Ex- 
secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  development  of  the 
sugar  industry.  There  will  be  articles  on 
such  non-committal  subjects  as  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Hawaii  —  invariably,  however, 
certain  paragraphs  are  tucked  in,  helpful 
to  the  cane  sugar  men.  Mr.  Ballou  also 
sends  mimeograph  material  which  the 
country  press  can  set  up  and  print  itself. 
This  is  known  in  the  newspaper  profession 
as   "canned  editorials."    Sometimes  the 


papers  will  publish  these  offerings  under  a 
Washington  date  line,  with  the  accom- 
panying legend,  "From  our  own  corres- 
pondent." In  the  main  they  are  impartial 
discussions  of  current  news;  always,  how- 
ever, there  is  something  somewhere  about 
sugar  and  the  need  of  a  higher  tariff.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Ballou  sends  a  daily  sugar 
bulletin  to  newspapers.  Congressmen*  Cab- 
inet officers,  and  the  White  House.  In 
the  last  few  months  he  has  spent  large 
sums  advertising  the  merits  of  sugar  pro- 
tection in  the  Washington  press. 

These  men  and  their  numerous  subor- 
dinates constitute  what  is  known  as  the 
"sugar  lobby"  in  Washington.  They  make 
their  presence  felt  upon  every  Senator  and 
Representative.  Being  a  new  Senator, 
circumstances  led  them  to  concentrate 
their  energies  upon  myself.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Conmitttee,  which 
has  charge  of  the  tariff  bill.  The  Senators 
from  some  of  the  other  sugar  states,  for 
example,  had  already  taken  a  stand  against 
the  bill.  Above  all,  if  the  sugar  interests 
could  win  over  my^f  and  my  associate, 
Mr.  Shafroth,  they  could  defeat  the  tariff 
bill  —  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate  being  so  small. 

They  began  their  work  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Colorado  campaign.  My  position 
on  the  sugar  issue  was  well  known.  I  have 
always  taken  my  stand  on  the  traditional 
Democratic  ground  of  a  tariff  for  revenue. 
Thus  1  have  always  advocated  a  low  duty, 
for  revenue  purposes,  on  sugar.  I  have 
not  advocated  a  protective  duty  on  sugar 
or  anything  else.  I  have  expressed  my 
convictions  on  all  possible  occasions..  There 
has  not  been  a  sugar  crisis  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  in  which  1  have  not  taken  the 
deepest  interest.  All  that  time  sugar  has 
figured  largely  in  Colorado  politics.  I 
remember  sitting  in  the  Senate  gallery  in 
1902  listening  to  the  debate  on  the  Philip- 
pine bill.  My  old  law  partner  of  eighteen 
years'  standing.  Senator  T.  M.  Patterson, 
of  Colorado,  then  made  an  impassioned 
speech  against  admitting  Philippine  sugar 
to  American  ports.  Shortly  afterward  1* 
congratulated  him  on  having  made  the 
best  protection  speech  1  had  ever  heard 
on  that  subject.  In  1908,  I  opposed  the 
proposition  to  include  in  the  Democratic 
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platform  of  Colorado  a  declaration  against 
admitting  Philippine  sugar.  On  all  these 
occasions  the  sugar  lobby  has  been  alert 
and  active. 

I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  way 
its  membership  has  increased.  As  far  back 
as  1876,  when  the  treaty  with  Hawaii  was 
negotiated,  you  will  find  that  the  native 
growers  were  bitterly  opposed  to  admitting 
Hawaiian  sugar.  They  were  going  to 
be  "ruined."  Once  admitted,  Hawaiian 
sugar  men  joined  the  combine  in  its 
efforts  to  keep  out  everybody  else.  When 
the  admittance  of  Porto  Rican  products 
was  before  Congress,  these  several  interests 
again  set  up  the  cry  of  "ruination/'  Once 
admitted,  however,  Porto  Rico  growers 
likewise  joined  the  lobby  that  was  fighting 
other  sugar  countries.  They  all  opposed 
the  proposition  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
admitting  300,000  tons  of  Philippine  sugar 
free.  Again  they  were  to  be  "ruined." 
Now  that  the  Philippine  growers  have 
access  to  our  markets,  their  representatives 
have  joined  their  old  adversaries  against 
opening  the  gates  to  other  countries. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  this 
time,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  in  my  own  state,  I  have  stood  for  a 
low  sugar  tariff.  1  made  my  campaign 
for  the  Senate  last  fall  largely  upon  that 
issue.  The  people  elected  me  knowing  my 
position;  the  legislature  confirmed  their 
voice  with  the  same  understanding.  My 
principal  opponent  was  Mr.  Waterman,  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Company;  naturally,  the  sugar  interests 
lined  up  solidly  behind  him.  All  these 
people  whose  activities  1  have  described  — 
the  men  we  know  in  Washington  as  the 
sugar  lobby  —  worked  hard  against  me. 
Mr.  Truman  Palmer's  masterpiece,  "Sugar 
^t  a  Glance"  was  scattered  all  over  the 
state  —  we  have  since  learned  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government.  These  things, 
however,  did  not  deceive  the  people  of 
Colorado.  The  voters  themselves  did  not 
believe  in  the  high  sugar  duty;  the  sugar 
companies  are  far  from  popular;  and  Mr. 
Palmer,  Mr.  Oxnard,  and  the  rest  lost 
their  battle. 

However,  the  sugar  capitalists  did  not 
surrender  gracefully.  A  few  days  after 
the   election    the    Denver   Post   sent    a 


reporter  with  a  request  that  I  define  my 
position  on  sugar.  As  I  had  repeatedly 
defined  it  in  the  campaign,  the  question  was 
an  impertinent  one.  It  seemed  to  imply 
that  1  might  change  now  that  I  had  carried 
the  election. 

Therefore,  1  simply  told  the  reporter  to 
read  the  Democratic  platform.  The  Den- 
ver Post  then  "went  for"  me  hard.  It 
printed  cartoons,  interviews,  and  editorials 
—  the  burden  of  which  was  that  1  was 
going  to  Washington  with  the  expressed 
intention  of  "destroying  Colorado's  great- 
est industry."  It  threw  out  hints  that 
"it  was  not  too  late  for  Colorado  to  re- 
pudiate me.''  What  it  meant  was  that  the 
legislature  could  repudiate  the  popular 
choice. 

My  old  friend.  Ex-senator  Patterson, 
although  not  sympathizing  with  my  sugar 
ideas,  supported  me  loyally  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  was  the  first  to  resent  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  legislature  should  betray 
the  popular  will.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  sugar  lobby,  led  by  Mr.  Charles  Boet- 
cher,  of  the  Great  Western  company,  was 
back  of  this  campaign. 

Once  1  was  elect^,  the  sugar  interests 
tried  to  tie  my  hands.  One  of  their  plans 
was  to  get  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic legislature  calling  for  as  high  a 
duty  on  sugar  as  possible.  This  resolu- 
tion was  then  withdrawn.  It  was  intro- 
duced and  passed  in  modified  form  the 
next  month.  Obviously,  1  could  not  be 
bound  by  it. 

Before  I  came  to  Washington  the  sugar 
people  began  to  pay  me  calls.  The  first 
was  Mr.  C.  S.  Morey,  president  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Company.  He  is 
an  old  friend  and  neighbor. 

"  Now  1  am  not  going  to  make  any  bones 
over  saying  that  we  didn't  want  you  as 
Senator,"  he  began.  "  But  you're  elected, 
and  why  can't  we  talk  this  over?  We 
cannot  submit  to  a  reduction  of  more  than 
25  per  cent." 

"  But  you  said  in  the  campaign  that  any 
reduction  at  all  would  ruin  you,"  I  re- 
minded him.  And  then  we  fell  to  discuss- 
ing other  aspects  of  the  case.  As  he  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  answer  questions, 
I  took  the  opportunity  to  extract  certain 
information.    Like  all  the  ^sugar  conipanies 
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the  Great  Western  is  grossly  overcap- 
italized. Their  demand  that  we  pay  high 
prices  for  sugar  is  merely  that  we  help 
them  pay  dividends  on  large  quantities 
of  watered  stock,  to  say  nothing  of 
high  salaries  and  other  extravagances. 
Mr.  Morey,  for  example,  gets  $35,000 
a  year. 

'Ms  it  true,  Mr.  Morey,  that  your 
company  cut  a  melon  of  $53  a  share?" 

"Well,  we  did  make  some  profit,"  he 
admitted. 

"Then  Tm  told  that  when  you  formed 
your  company  you  exchanged  your  stock 
one  for  two?" 

"Yes,  that's  so." 

"I'm  also  told  that  your  whole  outfit 
cost  less  than  $15,000,000  and  that  you 
issued  $25,000,000  capital  against  it." 

He  agreed  that  this  was  true  also. 

"  Now  you've  sold  your  stock  at  a  good 
price,  haven't  you?" 

"Yes." 

We  then  discussed  the  prices  at  which 
the  trust  sells  its  product  in  Colorado. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Colorado 
consumers  believe  in  a  low  duty.  Al- 
though we  are  a  great  sugar-producing 
state,  our  sugar  costs  us  more  than  it  does 
the  people  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The 
trust  charges  us  the  Kansas  price  and  then 
adds  to  it  the  amount  of  the  freight  rates 
from  Missouri  River  points.  The  fact  that 
our  sugar  has  never  been  outside  our  own 
state  does  not  matter.  1  asked  Mr. 
Morey  why  he  did  this. 

"Well,  if  Colorado  bought  its  sugar 
from  New  York  it  would  have  to  pay  the 
freight  rate,  wouldn't  it?" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "that  you  sugar 
people  are  protected  from  competition 
in  two  ways.  The  tariff  protects  you  and 
the  railroads  do  also  —  and  apparently 
you  add  the  amounts  in  each  case  to  the 
price  of  sugar  in  Colorado." 

My  next  important  caller  was  Mr. 
Charles  Boetcher.  He  "wanted  to  con- 
gratulate me,"  and  to  "talk  things  over." 

"We're  up  against  it,"  he  said.  "We 
are  going  to  be  ruined.  You  and  Shafroth 
can  save  us." 

The  interview,  however,  did  not  ter- 
minate satisfactorily  for  Mr.  Boetcher. 
But  as  soon  as  1  reached  Washington  the 


lobby  renewed  its  efforts.  My  positiofl 
on  the  sugar  question  somewhat  changed 
as  a  result  of  developments  in  Washington. 
I  had  never  advocated  free  sugar;  1  had 
always  stood  for  a  low  revenue  duty.  But 
free  sugar  —  at  least  free  sugar  in  three 
years  —  now  became  the  party  programme. 
And  the  party  policy  naturally  became 
my  policy.  The  new  Administration  wouH 
succeed  or  fail  in  its  tariff  bill;  I  did  not 
purpose  to  wreck  it  at  the  outset  by  bolting 
on  the  sugar  schedule.  The  many  visitors 
I  received  did  not  influence  me  in  the  other 
direction.  They  all  came —  Mr.  Oxnard, 
Mr.  Ballou,  Mr,  Palmer,  Ex-govemor 
Carter  of  Hawaii,  and  the  representatives 
of  Porto  Rico.  Mr.  Oxnard  was  the  most 
solicitous;  he  called  several  times.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  that  1  should  follow  my 
party  on  this  question. 

"If  the  party  stands  for  free  sugar/' 
said  Mr.  Oxnard,  "you  people  will  be  here 
in  Washington  debating  the  matter  when 
the  snow  is  flying  in  November." 

All  these  calls,  however,  struck  me  as 
somewhat  half-hearted  and  futile;  I  think 
my  visitors  did  it  more  as  a  matter  of  form 
and  tradition,  not  really  expecting  to 
accomplish  much.  They  relied  upon  other 
methods  to  bring  me  to  terms.  The  postal 
service  and  the  telegraph  wires  are  the 
popular  modern  methods  of  lobbying. 
This  cyclone,  however,  was  not  entirely 
unexpected.  In  fact  .1  received  letters 
from  friends  in  Colorado  telling  me  that 
it  was  on  the  way.  "Accelerators"  of 
public  sentiment  were  scouring  the  state 
in  the  interest  of  a  "public  opinion"  cam- 
paign. One  company  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  letter  in  defense  of  the  Colorado 
sugar  industry  —  this  letter  to  be  addressed 
to  Colorado's  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
Several  great  Colorado  newspapers,  espe- 
cially that  of  my  old  friend.  Ex-senator 
Patterson,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
opened  their  batteries  against  me.  Large 
employers  of  labor  were  circulating 
petitions  to  be  forwarded  to  me.  People 
everywhere  were  importuned  to  write  me 
letters  or  to  send  telegrams.  Several  cor- 
respondents inclosed  circulars  which  made 
clear  as  daylight  the  mechanism  behind 
these  communications.  For  example,  here 
is  a  circular  which  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
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Company,  of  Longmont,  Colo.,  sent  to  all 
it  employees: 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Company, 
Longmont  Factory. 
Longmont,  Colo.,  May  12,  1913.  \ 
To  THE  Employeesofthe  Longmont  Factory: 

You  have  heard  so  much  of  the  tariff  bill  and  | 
its  probable  effect  on  our  industry  that  many 
of  you  think,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  only  a  scare 
and  that  the  Sugar  Company  will  not  be  hurt 
by  it. 

1  want  to  say  to  each  one  of  you  in  all  earnest- 
ness that  it  is  a  very  serious  proposition  to  each 
and  every  employee  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Company. 

If  the  present  bill,  as  it  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  should  be  passed 
by  the  United  States  Senate,  which  it  has  every 
chance  of  being,  we  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
more  than  $4.50  per  ton  for  beets,  if  that  much, 
and  you  all  loiow  that  the  acreage  grown  for 
$4.50  per  ton  will  be  so  small  that  not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  our  nine  factories  could 
be  operated,  and  you  all  know  also  that  idle 
factories  mean  idle  men. 

As  employees  of  the  company,  interested  in 
keeping  the  factories  in  operation,  will  you  not 
each  one  write  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Thomas,  United  States  Senate,  and  the  Hon. 
John  F.  Shafroth,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  asking  that  they  use  their 
influence  to  have  the  "  Free-sugar-in-three- 
years"  clause  eliminated  in  the  tariff  bill? 

Your  letter  will  have  just  as  much  influence 
with  those  gentlemen  as  any  letter  they  will 
receive,  and  we  would  ask  that  you  show  your 
interest  in  the  state  at  large  as  well  as  the 
company  you  are  working  for  by  doing  this, 
advising  the  head  of  your  departtnetU  when  you 
have  written  this  letter.  If  you  are  a  Democrat 
and  will  so  state  in  your  letter,  it  will  carry 
even  more  weight  with  the  gentlemen,  as  I  do 
not  think  any  Democrat  in  Colorado  antici- 
pated any  such  sweeping  reduction  as  is  con- , 
templated  in  this  bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 

N.  R.  McCreery, 

Manager, 

The  following  form  may  be  used  to  suggest 
ideas: 

We  prefer  that  a  letter  be  written  in  your 
own  words,  but  if  necessary  you  may  copy  this 
one. 

Be  sure  to  send  two  letters .  One  to  Senator 
C.  S.  Thomas  and  one  to  Senator  John  F. 
Shafroth.  A  third  letter  to  Hon.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 


ington, D.  C,  will  do  a  lot  of  good.  If  you  art? 
a  Democrat,  tell  them  so.  It  will  carry  nwrc 
weight. 

Here   follows    the    model    letter    the 
employees  were  asked  to  imitate: 

Hon. 


United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  protest  against 
any  law  being  passed  that  will  do  away  with 
the  duty  on  sugar.  We  believe  that  free  sugar 
will  mean  the  closing  of  many,  if  not  all,  the 
sugar  factories  in  the  state  and  the  throwing 
out  of  employment  of  hundreds  of  factory 
employees  as  well  as  the  thousands  employed 
in  the  beet  flelds.  This  will  mean  decreased 
values  of  land  and  city  property. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  the 
thousands  of  farmers  and  working  men  iri 
Colorado  who  will  be  hurt  by  such  action. 

Many  of  these  people  who  are  now  making 
vigorous  protest  against  this  reduction  sup-^ 
ported  you  in  the  election,  feeling  themselves 
secure  in  your  promise  that  you  would  not  harm 
legitimate  industry  and  which  pledge  cannot 
be  faithfully  fulfilled  if  you  destroy  one  of 
Colorado's  greatest  industries  by  the  passage 
of  a  bill  calling  for  free  sugar. 

Yours  very  truly 

Especially  significant,  I  think,  are  the 
words  which  I  —  not  Mr.  McCreery  — 
have  italicized.  Each  employee  was  di- 
rected to  notify  the  head  of  his  department 
when  he  had  written  the  letter.  Any  man 
who  did  not  so  notify  his  boss  could,  there- 
fore, be  put  down  as  not  having  obeyed 
instructions.  This,  of  course,  is  a  partic- 
ularly gross  form  of  intimidation;  and  yet 
these  letters,  forced  out  of  dependent 
workmen  by  what  was  virtually  a  threat, 
the  Senators  were  expected  to  accept  as 
representations  of  public  sentiment. 

Judging  from  my  mail  the  employees  of 
the  sugar  factories  took  the  hint.  As  an 
evidence  of  their  industry  I  have  a  mass  of 
several  thousand  letters  and  telegrams  — 
either  in  the  form  or  the  spirit  of  the  copy 
set  for  them  by  the  employers.  All  other 
sugar  factory  towns  evidently  followed  the 
example  of  Longmont.  Between  the  lines  of 
this  correspondence  I  think  I  can  detect  the 
influence  of  the  traveling  publicity  expert. 
For  example,  one  day  I  f^m^f^^^^i^ 
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batch  of  letters  and  telegrams  from  a 
particular  town.  Next  day  I  received 
another  batch  from  another  town.  Next 
day  there  arrived  a  consignment  from  still 
another  place.  What  interests  me  is  that 
every  day  nearly  all  my  correspondence  evi- 
dently emanated  from  the  same  place  and 
that  this  place  changed  from  day  to  day. 
Am  I  wrong  in  concluding  that  an  industri- 
ous sugar  agent  is  proceeding  from  town  to 
town?  That  he  manufactures  public  sen- 
timent against  me  in  one  place  and  then 
passes  on  to  a  new  field?  Moreover,  these 
communications  reveal  that  in  many 
communities  one  man  has  written  them 
all,  although  different  names  are  signed. 
This  universal  writer  has  hardly  taken  the 
trouble  to  hide  his  tracks.  He  sticks  out 
everywhere.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  the  phraseology  is  identical.  For 
example,  on  May  12th,  I  received  a  dozen 
telegrams  from  Julesburg,  G)lo.,  as  follows: 

We  urge  you  to  vote  for  an  open  debate  in 
the  Senate  on  the  sugar  tariff  —  Colorado's 
industries  are  at  least  entitled  to  be  heard. 

If  the  twelve  men  who  signed  these 
telegrams  sent  them  spontaneously,  isn't 
it  something  of  a  miracle  that  all  twelve 
should  have  written  them  in  identically 
the  same  words?  Moreover,  all  these 
telegrams  were  addressed  to  Charles  "  H." 
Thomas  —  whereas  my  middle  initial  is 
"S."  How  amazing  that  all  twelve  men 
should  have  made  the  same  mistake 
in  jny  name!  Either  one  man  wrote  all 
twelve  messages  or  we  have  here  a 
sensational  instance  of  mental  telepathy. 
However,  1  have  some  direct  evidence 
upon  this  point.  On  May  ist,  1  received 
this  telegram  from  a  town  in  Colorado: 

Senator  C  S.  Thomas, 
Washington,  D.  C 
A  large  majority  of  the  people  in  this  vicinity 
desire  your  support  in  protecting  the  beet 
sugar  industry. 

loHN  Jones. 

A  few  days  later  1  received  this  letter 
from  Mr.  Jones  (the  name,  of  course,  is 
not  the  real  name  —  it  might  embarrass 
the  writer  should  1  make  it  public): 

My  dear  Senator  Thomas: 

My  personal  views  on  the  sugar  question  ire 
similartoyourown.    .    •    .    The  message  was 


sent  upon  the  request  of- 


-,  Chairaian 


of  the  County  Central  Committee  ( Democratic) 
who  is  also  an  employee  of  the  American  Bett 
Sugar  Company,  who,  I  suppose,  paid  for  the 
message. 

This  matter  was  taken  up  with  me  by 

over  the  long  distance  and  I  authorized  him 
to  send  the  message  over  my  signature.    I, 
however,  did  not  dictate  the  message. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  Jones. 

The  sugar  interests,  however,  did  not 
limit  their  activities  to  stirring  up  individ- 
uals. Their  favorite  plan  was  to  get  after 
influential  institutions  —  banks,  insurance 
companies,  chambers  of  commerce,  com- 
mercial clubs,  real  estate  exchanges,  clear- 
ing houses,  trust  companies,  milling  and 
elevator  companies,  and  hotels.  Some- 
times the  "accelerators"  could  woric  from 
these  institutions  down  to  individuals. 
Thus  the  Denver  Gearing  House  sent 
notices  to  local  banks  to  join  in  the  protest 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  sugar  companies 
deposit  with  or  control  a  number  of 
banks  in  Denver,  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs, 
Durango,  Longmont,  and  other  places, 
whose  cooperation  was  a  matter  of  course. 
These  banks  in  turn  could  enlist  the 
activities  of  their  customers  —  especially 
their  borrowers.  One  day  1  received  148 
telegrams  from  faistitutions  of  this  kind 
—  all  which  bore  traces  of  an  identical 
origin.  Long  petitions  from  the  same 
sources  also  found  their  way  to  Washing- 
ton. Sometimes  the  organization  sending 
them  had  the  flimsiest  kind  ot  an  existence. 
For  example,  1  received  tnis  telegram 
from  Grand  Junction: 

Senator  Charlbs  S.  Thomas, 
Senate  Building, 

Wasr<mgton,  D.  C 
The  Resolutk>n  which  the  Mesa  Cotmtv 
Business  Association  presented  in  Colorado 
against  the  chree-year  clause  in  your  sugar 
schedule  is  an  aosolute  fake.  The  organization 
has  not  been  in  existence  for  three  years  and  was 
used  to  secure  unfair  and  unwarranted  expres- 
sion. The  people  here  in  the  Grand  Junction 
chamber  ot  commerce  refuse  to  take  any  action 
on  the  resolution.  ']'h«;  oeop!e  of  western 
Colorado  showed  by  their  voce  tnai  they  want 
revision  downward  on  sugar  and  wool  and  are 
behind  vou  in  your  stand  for  the  Administratioii 
measure. 
i^  ^    Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  May  27th,  1913^ 
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In  all  this  I  had  one  consolation,  and  it 
was  a  great  one.  I  received  almost  as 
many  communications  approving  my  course 
as  I  did  disapproving  it.  I  could  almost 
tell,  by  looking  at  a  letter,  whether  it 
was  for  or  against.  A  neatly  typewritten 
document  on  a  formidable  letter-head 
usually  meant  harsh  criticism;  a  roughly 
written  letter —  or  a  hastily  pencilled 
postal  card  —  meant  friendly  approbation. 
In  other  words,  while  the  large  business 
man  took  a  stand  against  me,  the  ordinary 
citizen  placed  himself  on  my  side.  The 
sugar  factories  opposed  free  sugar;  the 
Colorado    sugar    grower    and    consumer 


favored  it.  What  I  especially  liked  was 
that  those  approving  letters  were  spon- 
taneous—  not  "worked  up."  The  only 
criticism  against  the  other  kind  is  that  they 
were  not  spontaneous.  No  legislator  has 
any  grievance  against  a  constituent  who 
writes  disapproving  his  course;  it  is  his 
right  ;and  we  welcomesuch  correspondence. 
All  that  we  insist  upon  is  that  the  letters 
be  sincere  —  not  promoted  and  sometimes 
written  and  signed  by  interested  persons. 
This  practice  is  really  a  great  national  evil 
—  the  last  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  selfish 
people  who  seek  to  control  legislation  for 
their  own  ends. 
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WHAT    THE     RUSSELL     SAGE    FOUNDATION     IS     DOING    TO    DEVELOP     THE      NEW 

SCIENCE    OF    PHILANTHROPY    BY     EXPERT    INVESTIGATIONS    AND     BY 

SPREADING  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  BEST  METHODS  THROUGH 

AN  ORIGINAL  AND  EFFECTIVE  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLICITY 

BY 

FRANK  MARSHALL  WHITE 


ON  E  day  last  July  I  called  upon 
Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  the 
director  of  the  Department 
of  Child  Helping  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation.  As  I 
entered  his  office  he  was  looking  over  a  pile 
of  typewritten  sheets  nearly  three  inches 
thick  that  had  been  handed  to  him  by  a 
man  who  left  as  I  came  in.  This  was  a 
study  of  the  Pennsylvania  child  helping 
agencies  and  institutions  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  aided  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Conference  of  Charities,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Slingerland. 
Dr.  Slingerland  had  just  left.  His  report 
covered  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
240  separate  agencies;  it  is  to  be  used  in  a 
programme  for  state  betterment  by  Penn- 
sylvania. At  work  on  a  similar  report  on 
conditions  in  Maryland  was  Miss  Florence 
L.  Lattimore,  associate  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Child  Helping.  Although  no 
report  has  yet  been  made  of  this  investi- 
gation, it  has  already  resulted  in  securing 
a  new  superintendent  and  the  reorganiza- 


tion of  one  institution  in  the  state  (no 
word  of  which  has  reached  the  news- 
papers), and  in  negotiations  that  were 
then  pending  to  place  a  private  institution 
under  state  control. 

At  the  time  of  this  visit  Dr.  Hart  had 
an  agent  in  Vermont  —  a  state  he  descri'jes 
as  not  rich  or  socially  progressive,  that  is 
waking  up  to  its  backwardness  —  studying 
its  almshouses,  jails,  and  orphan  and  juven- 
ile asylums.  He  had  just  assigned  another 
agent  to  investigate  the  institutions  for 
children  in  the  state  of  Washington,  which 
is  expecting  a  great  increase  of  population 
on  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  is 
making  intelligent  preparation  for  it.  On 
his  desk  was  another  of  the  Foundation's 
recently  completed  reports  that  involved 
the  study  of  the  entire  child-helping  sys- 
tem of  California  and  the  investigation  of 
76  institutions  and  8  societies.  Just 
finished  was  a  complete,  illustrated  report, 
that  will  spon  be  published,  of  everything 
that  is  being  done  in  the  United  States 
for  crippled  children.^g^^n(2)iJ3(;week  Dr. 
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Hart  had  received  visits  by  appointment 
from  three  architects  who  had  received 
commissions  to  draw  plans  for  institutions 
for  children.  One  of  these  architects  was 
from  Los  Angeles  and  the  other  two  from 
Cincinnati.  Dr.  Hart  took  them  to  see 
four  model  institutions,  where  they  met 
the  men  who  could  give  them  exactly  the 
information  they  desired-  Without  the 
assistance  of  the  Foundation  these  archi- 
tects would  have  required  weeks  to  as- 
certain what  Dr.  Hart  was  able  to  put 
them  in  the  way  of  learning  in  as  many 
days  —  which  is  a  part  of  his  routine. 

Probably  few  people  realize  that  chari- 
table homes  for  children  are  in  need  of 
any  except  pecuniary  assistance.  The 
work  of  the  Department  of  Child  Helping, 
however,  has  shown  with  startling  clearness 
that  such  institutions  do  need  the  help  of 
a  central,  impartial,  and  well-equipped 
bureau,  qualified  to  give  advice  and  in- 
struction and  to  conduct  investigations. 
For  example,  an  investigation  by  the 
Foundation  of  infant  mortality  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  many 
of  these  charitable  institutions,  committing 
a  child  to  their  care  meant  to  condemn  it 
to  death.  In  one  of  these  institutions  8 
children  of  every  9  died  within  a  year. 
In  another,  57  were  received  and  54  of 
them  died  before  12  months  were  up. 

Shortly  before  my  visit  Dr.  Hart  had 
received  a  letter  asking  for  up-to-date 
information  with  regard  to  institutions  for, 
and  the  care  of,  children,  from  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose,  a  fraternal  organiza- 
tion with  a  membership  of  500,000,  every 
one  of  whom  is  to  pay  one  dollar  a  year  for 
the  care  of  its  orphans  and  children  of 
neglected  education,  for  whom  it  is  estab- 
lishing a  school  on  1,300  acres  of  land  in 
Aurora,  111.  About  the  same  time,  among 
a  score  of  other  letters  Dr.  Hart  was  send- 
ing out  in  one  day,  was  one  in  response 
to  a  similar  request  from  Mr.  D.  K. 
Clink,  of  Chicago,  promoter  of  the  National 
Commercial  Travelers'  Orphans'  Home 
and  School.  As  this  letter  is  typical  of 
the  varied  information  sent  out  from 
the  different  divisions  of  the  Founda- 
tion, indicating  as  it  does  mastery  of  the 
subject  under  discussion,  it  seems  worth 
while  to  give  part  of  its  contents: 


There    are    about    45,000    traveling 
belonging  to  traveling  men's  associations 
the  United  States.     In  that  case  yout 
have  about  1,000  deaths  yearly.     If  these < 
left  two  children  unable  to  provide  for  th 
selves,  that  would  mean  2,000  a  year. 

In  the  whole  United  States  there  are 
1 1 2  children  in  orphan  asylums  for  ev 
hundred  thousand  people.  If  the  travdim] 
men  with  their  families  number  2,000,000, 4| 
that  rate  you  would  have  2,000  children  for 
orphanages;  but  out  of  these  thrifty  famiiiei 
it  is  fair  to  expect  that  there  would  not  be  moit 
than  one  half  as  many  children  sent  to  orphan- 
ages as  among  the  poor.  That  would  mean  at 
the  outside  about  1,000  children. 

The  cost  of  suitable  buildings  and  equipmeikt 
for  orphanages  these  days  is  $1,000  to  $1,500 
per  bed.  To  build  for  1,000  children  woald 
cost  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000.  The 
maintenance  of  children  in  orphan  asylums  costs 
from  $150  to  $250  yearly  per  child;  1,000 
children  at  $250  each  would  cost  $250,000  a 
year. 

Your  committee  will  want  to  consider  vci> 
carefully  the  question  whether  they  propose 
to  establish  a  national  institution  to  cover  the 
whole  country.  There  are  some  serious  ob- 
jections to  this  plan,  for  the  reason  that,  in 
most  cases,  it  means  a  permanent  separation  of 
the  children  from  their  mothers.  This  suggests 
the  importance  of  establishing  proper  conditions 
for  the  admission  of  children  tosuch  institutions 
1  here  should  be  careful  study  to  determine 
whether  the  children  should  be  taken  from  their 
mothers. 

If  your  committee  should  decide  to  build, 
there  will  be  a  long  line  of  questions  to  be 
determined,  including  the  location,  the  question 
of  buying  a  site  or  accepting  it  by  donation, 
the  size  of  the  institution,  the  building  material, 
the  adoption  of  the  cottage  or  congregate  plan, 
the  question  of  schools,  industrial  education, 
etc,  and  the  questions  of  government  and  of 
administration. 

Any  service  that  may  be  rendered  by  this 
office  will  be  rendered  without  charge.  We 
have  no  axe  to  grind.  Our  only  desire  yaUR 
be  to  help  you  get  what  you  are  working  for. 

How  long  would  it  be  likely  to  take  the 
average  man  unfamiliar  with  the  subject 
to  secure  the  information  that  Dr.  Hart 
was  able  to  put  on  one  sheet  of  paper? 
And  experts  in  all  the  other  divisions  ci 
the  Foundation  are  rendering  the  same 
kind  of  service  when  called  upon  by  men  or 
women  engaged  in  work  for  social  improve- 
ment.    The  Foundation's  publications  00 
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ONE  WAY  TO  MAKE   STATISTICS   INTERESTING 

HESE  EXHIBITS  FROM  THE  SURVEY  OF  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.,  ARE  EXAMPLES  OF  A  NEW  ART  OF  PUBLICITY  BY  WHICH 
THE  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  ATTRACTS  PUBLIC  ATTENTION  TO  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DRY  FACTS 


;hild  helping  comprises  more  than  a  score 
>f  books  and  pamphlets. 

These  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Hhild  Helping  are  typical  of  the  spirit  and 
)urpose  and  method  of  all  ten  depart- 
nents  whose  coordinate  work  ipakes  up 
he  achievement  of  the  Foundation. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  grew  out 
)f  conversations  between  Mrs.  Sage  and 
VIr.  Robert  W.  and  Mr.  Henry  de  Forest. 
These  men  were  her  legal  advisers  as  well 
IS  her  personal  friends.  They  both  have 
;iven  liberally  of  money,  time,  and 
bought  to  philanthropic  work,  and  Mrs. 
>age  *was  especially  fortunate  in  having 
heir  advice  in  her  search  for  a  proper 
mtlet  for  her    philanthropic    purposes. 

The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  is 
'  the  improvement  of  social  and  living  con- 
iitions  in  theUnited  States,*'  by  any  means 
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which  shall  seem  expedient,  including  re- 
search, publication,  education,  and  the 
establishment,  aid,  or  maintenance  of 
charitable  or  benevolent  activities  or 
institutions.  In  her  letter  of  April  19, 
1907,  which  is  her  deed  of  gift,  Mrs.  Sage 
further  defines  the  scope  of  the  Founda- 
tion, and  makes  plain  the  wide  vision  of 
its  usefulness  that  lay  behind  her  gift. 
In  that  letter  she  wrote: 

The  scope  of  the  Foundation  is  not  only 
national  but  it  is  broad.  It  should,  however, 
preferably  not  undertake  to  do  that  which 
is  now  being  done  or  is  likely  to  be  effectively 
done  by  other  individuals  or  other  agencies. 
It  should  be  its  aim  to  take  up  the  larger  and 
more  difficult  problems,  and  to  take  them  up 
so  far  as  possible  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
co5peration  and  aid  in  their  solution.  In 
some  instances  it  may  wisely  initiate  movements. 
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in  the  expectation  of  having  them  maintain 
themselves  unaided  after  once  being  started. 
In  other  instances  it  may  start  movements 
with  the  expectation  of  carrying  them  on  itself. 

The  trustees  at  one  of  their  earliest 
meetings  decided  not  to  attempt  to  relieve 
individual  or  family  need,  partly  because 
the  trustees  did  not  wish  to  free  the  phil- 
anthropic public  of  its  responsibilities 
toward  unfortunate  members,  and  partly 
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A   GRAPHIC  COMPARISON 

HOW  THE  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  SHOWED  THE 
YEARLY  EXPENDITURE  PER  CHILD  OF  SCHOOL  AGE  IN 
THE   SEVERAL   STATES 

because  they  believed  that  the  Foundation 
could  accomplish  more  by  attacking  evil 
at  its  root  and  attempting  to  remove 
the  causes  of  poverty,  pain,  and  suffering, 
than  in  undertaking  mere  individual  relief. 
It  was  decided  that  grants  should  not  be 
made  to  colleges  and  universities,  because 
these  institutions  were  already  provided 
for  to  a  certain  extent  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's 


General  Education  Board,  and,  incideoj 
ally,  through  pensions,  by  Mr.  Cam^ 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Tead 
ing.  Aid  to  churches  of  all  denominatioa 
was  also  eliminated  from  the  purposes 
the  Foundation. 

Since,  in  the  summer  of  1907,  it  b^ 
its  work  in  two  small  offices  in  New  Yori 
the   Foundation  has  developed   into  a 
institution  that  this  fall  will  occupy  it 
own  9-story  building.     It  has  ten  direc 
divisions,  each  with  a  department  head  an 
staff  of  workers  —  apart  from  its  indired 
work  in  cooperation  with  a  score  of  othen 
altruistic  movements.     It  is  in  touch  wiA] 
250  charity    organization   societies,  900^ 
libraries,    900   mayors,    and    800   sduul 
superintendents  in  the  forty-eight  states; 
it  distributes  between  200,000  and  300,0^ 
pieces  of  its  own  printed  matter  annually, 
an  average  of  a  thousand  every  working 
day  in  the  year. 

The  ten  direct  agencies  of  the  Founda- 
tion, under  the  general  direction  of  Mr. 
John  M.  Glenn,  are  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Department,  the  Department  of  ChiM 
Helping,  the  Department  of  Recreation, 
the  Division  of  Education,  the  Division 
of  Remedial  Loans,  the  Committee  on 
Women's  Work,  the  Department  of  Sur- 
veys and  Exhibits,  the  Division  of  Stat- 
istics, the  Southern  Highland  Divisioa 
and  the  Library.  As  is  entirely  logical 
in  the  scheme  of  an  institution  seeking 
permanent  results,  a  great  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Foundation  is  among  child- 
ren —  the  men  and  women  of  the  nevt 
generation. 

As  interesting  and  as  important  as  any 
of  the  other  work  of  the  Foundation  is 
that  of  the  Charity  Organization  Depart- 
ment, directed  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Rich- 
mond. This  department  studies  the  work 
of  charity  organizations  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  digests  the  information  it 
obtains,  and  acts  as  a  clearing-house  of 
this  information  with  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  standards  of  charity  work  everywhere 
it  can.  It  seeks  to  eliminate  duplications 
of  expenditure  and  time.  It  makes  special 
studies  in  field  work  on  its  own  account  and 
publishes  its  findings  on  them.  It  makes 
a  special  effort  to  get  the  best  workers  into 
the  fields  where  they  can  be  most  useful. 
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Its  labors  and  purposes  and  methods  are 
really  at  the  root  of  all  the  work  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  Foundation,  It 
is  teaching  thousands  of  people  that  the 
causes  of  dependency  are  preventable  ills, 
and  how  they  may  be  prevented. 

The  Department  of  Surveys  and  Ex- 
hibits is  doing  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  work  of  recent  years  to 
bring  about  better  conditions  in  American 
cities.  For  example:  A  citizen  stopped 
before  one  of  the  big  stores  in  the  main 
street  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  one  morning 
not  long  ago,  to  gaze,  with  a  crowd  that 
blocked  the  sidewalk,  into  the  show  window 
which,  divested  of  its  customary  display  of 
merchandise,  was  hung  with  perhaps 
forty  charts,  diagrams,  and  cartoons. 

"It's  the  exhibit  of  the  'survey'  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  been  mak- 
ing and  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed," 
indignantly  responded  a  conservative  resi- 
dent in  the  throng  to  a  query  of  the  other. 
"Just  look  at  that  chart  with  the  dots 
showing  the  comparative  number  of 
churches  and  school  houses  to  the  saloons! 
And  by  Jove,  that  must  be  an  infernal  lie 
that  Newburgh's  typhoid  death  rate  is 
twice  that  of  the  whole  state!" 

"It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  clean  up 

-our  water  supply,  and  improve  our  school 

equipment  —  to  remedy  our  deficiencies 

generally,"  suggested  a  more  progressive 

member  of  the  crowd. 

But  an  immediate  outcome  of  the 
Newburgh  survey  was  that  the  mayor, 
who  was  at  first  very  angry  over  the  mak- 
ing public  of  the  city's  typhoid  death  rate, 
ordered  an  investigation  of  the  water  shed. 
As  a  result  plans  are  under  way  that  will 
guarantee  an  uncontaminated  water  supply 
—  which  means  the  potential  saving  of 
many  lives.  This  is  one  lesson  of  the 
survey:  For  several  years  the  New  York 
State  Health  Department  in  its  annual 
reports  has  been  calling  attention  to  New- 
burgh's high  typhoid  death  rate,  but  this 
condition  did  not  reach  the  notice  of  the 
people  of  the  city.  When  the  present 
health  physician  took  office,  he  called 
attention  to  the  matter  through  the  press, 
but  was  promptly  suppressed  by  property 
owners  who  feared  that  he  would  "hurt 
the  city."    When,  however,  the  average 


citizen  learned  that  his  own  life  and 
the  lives  of  his  family  were  in  constant 
danger  from  the  water  supply,  action  was 
not  delayed. 

In  thirty-two  other  cities  of  the  United 
States  where,  during  the  last  five  years, 
other  agencies  than  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  have  made  social  surveys  — 
some  of  them  covering  as  many  phases 
of  civic  life  as  possible,  and  others  of 
more  limited  or  more  extensive  scope  — 
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"white  good;  black  bad" 

HOW  THE  STATES  RANK  EDUCATIONALLY  UNDER  TEN 
TESTS  OF  EFFICIENCY.  A  STRIKING  EXAMPLE  OF  THE 
GRAPHIC  METHOD  OF  PRESENTING  STATISTICAL  INFOR- 
MATION  INTELLIGIBLY   AND   INTERESTINGLY 


there  have  been  scenes  similar  to  that 
outlined  in  the  little  city  on  the  Hud- 
son ;  in  a  number  of  cities  throughout  the 
country  where  surveys  are  in  progress, 
such  scenes  are  occurring  now,  and  in 
67  cities  in  21  states,  whence  requests  for 
advice  and  assistance  have  been  received 
by  the  Foundation,  such  scenes  may  be 
expected  to  occur  in  the  near  future. 
Newburgh's  experience  is  briefly  presented 
as  illustrative  of  the  survey  idea,  and  of  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  ^versified  work 
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of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  because 
the  survey  has  only  recently  been  completed 
there,  and  conditions  are  typical  of  those 
elsewhere.  In  every  city  where  surveys 
have  been  made  there  have  been  found 
the  same  two  groups,  the  conservative 
element  that  would  suppress  knowledge 
of  weakness,  and  the  progressive  element 
that  is  willing  to  face  the  truth  as  a  means 
of  sound  civic  advance.  The  result  is 
invariably  that  publicity  forces  improve- 
ment.   The  Foundation  workers,  by  the  s 


local  institutions  and  had  broad  local 
backing,  its  local  committee  being  ap^ 
pointed  from  the  Chamber  of  Ckxnmeroe; 
the  Merchants'  Association,  the  Central 
Labor  Union,  the  Ministerial  Assodatkm, 
and  the  Associated  Charities.  This  local 
aid  and  this  local  initiative  are  regarded 
by  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  as  indis- 
pensable elements  in  the  work.  Results 
are  permanent  only  when  they  spring  fronn 
the  interest  of  the  people  who  are  most 
concerned. 


THE   DARK   DISTRICTS   OF    EXTORTION 

STATES  IN  WHITE  HAVE  SPECIALLY  DRAFTED  LAWS  THAT  REGULATE  THE  BUSINESS  OP  SMALL  MONEY- 
LENDING  AND  THAT  PERMIT  IT  TO  BE  DONE  ON  A  DECENT  BASIS  BY  REMEDIAL  LOAN  SOCIETIES.  STATES  IN  TINT 
HAVE  LAWS  THAT  ARE  A  STEP  IN  THIS  DIRECTION  BUT  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT  REALLY  TO  BE  USEFUL. 
STATES  IN  BLACK  ARE   IN  GREAT  NEED  OF   CONSTRUCTIVE   LEGISLATION 


way,  never  claim  such  improvements  as 
the  result  of  their  efforts;  they  say  that 
the  improvements  followed  the  survey. 

The  social  survey  is  in  the  same  field  with 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  municipal 
research,  the  distinction  between  the  two 
movements  in  practice  being  that  one  is 
focussed  on  governmental  operations,  and 
the  other  covers  also  phenomena  growing 
out  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  people. 
The  initiative  of  the  Newburgh  survey  — 
as  in  all  surveys  of  the  Foundation  —  came 
from  local  citizens.     It  was  financed  by 


The  pamphlet  containing  the  report  of 
the  Newburgh  survey,  each  of  its  hundred 
pages  crowded  with  concrete  suggestion, 
without  one  instance  of  personal  or  bitter 
criticism,  indicates  that  the  undertaking 
was  wholly  constructive.  The  needs  of 
Newburgh  are  summarized  thus:  reorgani* 
zation  of  financial  methods;  a  housing 
code;  better  financed  and  better  organized 
health  work;  more  emphasis  upon  refor- 
mation, less  upon  humiliation  of  prisoners; 
the  employment  of  a  paid  probation  officer; 
more  investigation  and  further  coopera- 
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tion  in  charity  work,  with  emphasis  upon 
prevention  of  dependency  and  family 
rehabilitation  rather  than  the  giving  of 
alms;  permanent  public  playgrounds  and 
recreation  use  of  school  buildings;  better 
enforcement  of  child  labor  laws  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  wage  problem, 
better  physical  conditions  in  older  schools, 
better  provision  for  securing  teaching 
efficiency;  provision  for  abnormal  children 
and  more  attention  to  physical  training. 
The  Department  of   Recreation  origi- 


Careful  playground  work  on  a  properly 
organized,  supervised,  and  direct^  play- 
ground, says  Mr.  Hanmer,  is  as  educa- 
tional as  going  to  school.  When  the  Foun- 
dation began  to  push  the  playground 
movement  five  years  ago,  there  were  90 
American  cities  which  had  playgrounds; 
to-day  there  are  more  than  800.  And  here 
is  illustrated  the  quiet  method  of  the 
Foundation  work,  for  if  one  were  to  look 
for  a  chain  of  Russell  Sage  playgrounds 
in  the  manner  of  Carnegie  libraries,  the 


WHERE  BORROWERS  OF  LITTLE  MONEY  NEED  NOT  SUBMIT  TO  EXTORTION 
IN   THESE  CITIES   ARE   REMEDIAL   LOAN   ASSOCIATIONS  THAT  COOPERATE  WITH  THE   RUSSELL  SAGE   FOUN- 
DATION  IN    ITS  WORK  TO  EXTEND  FINANCIAL   CREDIT   AT   REASONABLE    RATES  TO   SMALL   BORROWERS  .ON   THE 
SECURITY  OF  PLEDGE  OR  MORTGAGE  ON  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 


nated  in  an  undertaking  entered  into  by 
the  Foundation,  under  the  name  of  the 
Playgrounds  Extension  Committee,  to 
further  the  establishment  of  children's 
playgrounds  and  to  give  temporary  aid  to 
what  has  now  become  a  national  move- 
ment —  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing phases  of  the  work  of  this  department, 
which  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lee  F.  Hanmer, 
is  in  the  arousing  of  public  sentiment  to  the 
demand  that  playgrounds  and  breathing 
places  for  children  shall  be  established 
throughout  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 


search  would  be  in  vain.  However,  the 
Foundation  has  investigated  playgrounds 
and  recreation  undertakings  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  also  in  Europe; 
and,  this  information  having  been  accu- 
mulated and  digested,  the  resulting  con- 
clusions are  put  at  the  service  of  any^ 
individuals  or  committees  that  desire  to" 
know  the  best  way,  under  local  conditions, 
to  start  and  conduct  any  form  of  public 
recreation.  And  this  information  is  kept 
up  to  date,  new  pamphlets  and  books  on 
the  subject  being  issued  whenever  new 
ideas  or  new  accomplishment  make  their 
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publication  worth  while.  In  all  this  work 
the  Department,  although  not  giving 
financial  assistance,  is  cooperating  with 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

Another  division  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Recreation,  to  which  Mr. 
Clarence  Arthur  Perry,  the  assistant 
director,  devotes  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
is  the  development  of  the  idea  of  uMng 
the  schoolhouse  as  a  social  centre  for 
adults  as  well  as  children.  Mr.  Perry's 
books  and  pamphlets  on  the  wider  use  of 
the  school  plant  (buildings,  equipment,  and 
yards)  are  the  result  of  five  years  of  study 
of  the  subject,  and  they  describe  all  the 
activities  and  how  they  are  carried  on 
after  regular  school  hours,  from  evening 
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AS  THE  NUMBER  OP  CITIES  THAT  CELEBRATE  SANELY 
INCREASES  THE  NUMBER  OF  INJURIES  DECREASES.  THE 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  GAVE  THIS  MOVEMENT 
DIRECTION  AND  NATION-WIDB  PUBLICITY 

schools  to  social  centres,  in  the  public 
school  buildings  of  the  entire  country. 

A  movement  that  has  been  greatly 
extended  by  this  department  of  the  Foun- 
dation is  the  "Safe  and  Sane  Fourth." 
The  campaign  was  begun  in  1909,  the 
number  killed  and  wounded  in  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations  in  American  cities  the 
preceding  year  being  5,623.  Last  year 
the  killed  and  wounded  numbered  only 
988,  a  reduction  of  4,635.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  writes  directly  to 
any  one  asking  for  information  in  any 
of  its  divisions,  and  gives  advice  suitable 
to  particular  cases  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Representatives  of  the  Found- 
ation make  personal  visits  whenever  they 
can  to  cities,  towns,  and  villages  where 


the  playground  or  social  centre  situation 
may  be  under  discussion,  and  give  talks 
and  lectures  and  general  assistance  in 
perfecting  the  scheme  best  adapted  to 
local  resources  and  needs. 

The  sister  division  of  the  Departmat 
of  Recreation  is  the  Divisk>n  of  EducatioiL 
This  division,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  serves  as  a  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  educational  problems. 
Its  fundamental  purpose  is  to  discover, 
formulate,  and  apply  methods  for  illumin- 
ating and  clarifying  the  questions  which 
confront  workers  in  the  field  of  public 
education.  The  division  takes  the  diffi- 
culties which  confront  the  school  superin- 
tendent and  brings  to  bear  upon  them  its 
fund  of  si)ecial  knowledge,  the  educational 
exi)erience  and  scientific  training  of  its 
workers,  the  powerful  organization  of  its 
office  machinery,  and  the  solid  financial 
backing  of  the  Foundation.  Questions 
too  large  to  be  haqjiled  by  one  city  or 
one  superintendent  are  taken  over  by  the 
division  as  its  contribution  toward  the 
progress  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
A  few  of  the  special  problems  studied  by 
the  Division  of  Education  during  the  last 
few  years  are  the  medical  inspection 
of  school  children,  open-air  schools,  the 
backward  child,  the  measurement  of  edu- 
cational processes  and  products,  psycho- 
logical tests  in  vocational  guidance,  the 
effect  of  promotion  rates  on  school  effi- 
ciency, and  a  comparative  study  of  public 
schools  systems  in  the  forty-eight  states. 
The  division  aims  not  only  to  discover 
facts,  but  to  bring  them  to  the  attention 
of  educators  in  such  a  form  and  manner 
that  they  can  neither  be  misunderstood 
nor  disregarded. 

Both  the  Department  of  Recreation  and 
the  Division  of  Education  lend  lantern 
slides  illustrative  of  the  various  phases 
of  their  work.  They  also  publish  bulletins 
from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  results  d 
their  studies  are  reported. 

In  the  Division  of  Remedial  Loans, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Ham,  con- 
crete results  are  perhaps  more  definitely 
shown  than  in  any  other  department  of 
the  Foundation.  When,  in  1909.  Mr. 
Ham  began  his  crusade  against  the  extor- 
tionate  lenders  on  salaries   and   chattel 
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mortgages,  they  were  at  the  height  of  their 
prosperity.  It  was  estimated  that  in 
every  city  of  the  United  States  of  more 
than  25,000  population,  containing  any 
appreciable  number  of  citizens  dependent 
on  fixed  salaries  or  wages,  there  were  loan 
sharks  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  5,000, 
and  that  one  in  every  20  voters  was  dis- 
counting two  days*  labor  for  the  price  of 
one.  To-day  in  28  of  the  states  the  people 
have  risen  against  the  sharks  and  are 
driving  them  out  of  business  by  legislation 
that  permits  the  small  loans  traffic  to  be 
done  on  a  reputable  basis.  In  1909  the 
statute  books  of  only  nine  states  contained 
laws  tending  to  restrain  the  rapacity  of 
the  loan  sharks;  to-day  in  23  states  their 
teeth  are  being  drawn,  and  in  five  more 
states  legislation  is  in  progress  for  similar 
results.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  move- 
ment for  driving  out  the  extortioner  has 
grown  throughout  the  country  may  not 
be  better  shown  than  in  the  records  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan 
Associations,  which  was  organized  in  1909. 
At  that  time  semi-philanthropic  societies 
for  the  assistance  of  the  small  borrower 
existed  in  12  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  National 
Federation  it  has  been  joined  by  17  new 
remedial  loan  societies,  and  8  more  such 
societies  are  in  process  of  formation  The 
semi-philanthropic  Chattel  Loan  Society 
of  New  York,  that  was  organized  last  year 
and  has  already  demonstrated  the  economic 
proposition  that  money  may  be  lent  at  a 
profit  on  household  goods  at  2  per  cent,  a 
month  plus  a  small  investigation  fee,  is  one 
of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Division 
of  Remedial  Loans. 

The  province  of  the  Committee  on 
Women's  Work,  of  which  Miss  Mary  A. 
Van  Kleeck  is  secretary,  is  the  gathering 
of  data  about  the  conditions  of  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  New  York  City,  and 
to  make  the  facts  known  as  a  basis  for 
sound,  constructive  legislation.  Miss  Van 
Kleeck  has  already  published  intensive 
studies  of  the  book-binding  and  artificial 
flower  making  trades. 

The  Southern  Highland  Division,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  and 
whose  secretary  is  Mr.  John  C.  Campbell, 
has  made  careful  studies  of  social  and  living 


conditions  in  the  Southern  mountains. 
It  aims  to  promote  cooperation  and  coor- 
dination among  all  the  forces  of  advance 
in  the  mountain  country.  It  aims  also 
to  stimulate  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  intelligent  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  mountain  people,  their 
problems,  and  their  needs.  The  division 
began  its  studies  in  1908  and  has  carried 
them  steadily  forward.  Extensive  jour- 
neys have  been  made  in  the  mountains  in 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  the  Virginias,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  the  more  remote 
sections  being  reached  by  horseback  or 
wagon.  Interviews  have  been  held  with 
teachers,  physicians,  ministers,  social 
workers,  farmers,  and  other  mountain 
citizens,  and  the  people  and  their  life  have 
been  sympathetically  studied  at  first  hand. 
Conferences  have  been  held  with  repre- 
sentatives of  private  organizations  and 
public  departments  that  do  mountain 
work,  not  only  to  become  familiar  with 
what  is  being  done  but  to  promote  co- 
operation and  harmonious  effort.  Special 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  racial 
characteristics  of  the  mountaineers,  prob- 
lems of  sanitation  and  health,  the  in- 
fluence and  needs  of  schools  and  churches, 
and  the  best  ways  of  developing  industrial 
and  agricultural  resources. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library  is 
one  of  the  best  working  collections  on 
sociological  subjects  in  the  country.  It 
contains  about  10,000  volumes  and  i$,ooo 
pamphlets.  Special  classes  of  books  in 
which  the  Library  is  particulariy  strong  are 
city  problems,  charities  and  correction, 
housing,  recreation,  health  and  disease, 
vocational  training,  vagrancy,  church  so- 
cialization, and  labor  conditions,  with 
special  collections  on  child  labor  and  wo- 
men in  industry.  Serial  publications  re- 
ceived include  reports  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  institutions  and  associations,  and 
are  in  many  cases  complete  from  the 
beginning.  There  are  especially  valuable 
files  of  the  proceedings  of  national  and 
international  conferences.  The  library  re- 
ceives 250  periodicals,  and  articles  of  value 
on  social  subjects  are  clipped  from  the 
popular  magazines,  filed,  and  indexed 

The  Library  aims  to  serve  the  stafi"  of 
Russell  Sage  Foundation^he  student  of 
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the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  and 
other  social  workers  and  investigators. 
However,  it  is  not  content  simply  with 
those  who  seek  its  help  but,  like  a  business 
house,  endeavors  to  create  demands  for 
its  services  from  new  sources. 

The  Foundation  is  also  a  large  publisher 
of  authoritative  books  on  social  problems, 
written  from  the  original  researches  of  its 
staff  and  of  other  experts  commissioned  by 
it.  These  publications  are  among  the 
foremost  agencies  in  the  Foundation's 
work  to  give  the  widest  publicity  to  the 
most  authentic  data  for  the  use  of  students 
of  social  questions. 

Among  many  other  movements  in  which 
the  Foundation  has  taken  an  indirect  part 
—  that  is,  wholly  or  in  part  outside  of  its 
own  departments  —  may  be  mentioned 
campaigns  for  the  study  and  prevention  of 
tuberculosis,  of  blindness,  and  of  infant 
mortality,  and  movements  for  child  wel- 
fare, better  schools,  prevention  of  child 
labor,  "placing  out"  dependent  children 
in  homes,  better  organization  of  juvenile 
court  work,  higher  standards  of  probation, 
children's  school  gardens,  open-air  schools, 
better  housing,  town  and  city  planning, 
more  efficient  hospitals,   better  facilities 


for  public  recreation,  and  better  labor  laws. 
The  Foundation  aided  the  reorganization  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  devek)p- 
ment  of  better  methods  of  relief  work  in 
great  disasters.  It  has  aided  -schools  of 
philanthropy  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  St.  Louis  to  conduct  depart- 
ments of  social  research  and  give  more 
thorough  training  to  those  preparing  for 
social  work.  It  has  aided  financially  in 
the  preparations  for  such  important  con- 
ferences at  Washington  as  the  International 
Tuberculosis  Congress  in  1908,  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Dependent  Children 
in  1909,  the  International  Prison  Congress 
in  19 10,  and  the  International  Congress 
of  Hygiene  and  Demography  last  year. 

Through  these  movements,  through  the 
development  of  the  exhibit  idea  as  a  means 
of  reaching  the  people,  through  publicity 
bureaus  and  newspapers,  through  The 
Survey  magazine,  through  its  own  publi- 
cations, and  in  a  hundred  other  ways,  the 
Foundation  has  for  six  years  been  bringing 
social  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  country,  awakening  intelligent 
interest  and  enlightened  opinion,  and  lead- 
ing to  serious  study,  discussion,  and  effort 
toward  national  improvement. 


SAVING  THAT 
MILLION  A   DAY 

HOW  THE  RAILROADS  SAVE  MONEY— FEWER 

CARS    AND    BETTER    SERVICE    ON 

THE   BURLINGTON 

BY 
C    M.    KEYS 


A  FEW  years  ago,  in  the  middle 
of  a  controversy  over  rates,  Mr. 
Louis  Brandeis  quoted  a  loose 
statement  made  by  an  efficiency 
engineer  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
railroads  introduced  an  efficiency  method 
they  would  save  a  million  dollars  a  day  in 
expenses.  The  statement  caught  the  popu- 
lar fancy  and  there  was  no  end  of  talk 
about  it.    When  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Commission  came  to  write  its  opinion 
about  the  rate  question  of  that  day  it 
dealt  rather  unkindly  with  this  theory  and 
stated  that  it  could  "hardly  find  that  these 
methods  could  be  introduced  into  railroad 
operation  to  any  considerable  extent." 

If  the  principles  of  so-called  scientific 
efficiency  are  barely  applicable  in  railroad 
operations,  there  is  another  sort  of  efficiency 
that  has  easily  and  certainly  saved  a  million 
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dollars  a  day  to  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  saving  it  every  day. 

When  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  was  an  active 
railroad  man,  he  used  to  carry  around  in 
his  pocket  a  little  note-book  full  of  figures. 
The  principal  use  of  that  note-book  was 
to  demonstrate  to  anybody  that  came 
along  that  on  the  Hill  roads  they  prac- 
tised "efficiency."  Mr.  Hill  seldom  used 
that  word,  but  he  would  talk  by  the 
hour  about  the  way  they  had  cut  down  tHe 
ton-mile  costs  on  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Burlington.  "Ton-mile  cost"  means 
the  actual  number  of  mills  that  it  costs 
to  move  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  by  rail. 
Every  railroad  man,  when  he  is  talking 
about  his  own  operations,  has  in  mind  the 
average  ton  of  freight  on  his  own  system. 

Therein,  of  course,  lies  a  pitfall.  The 
average  ton  of  freight  on  a  road  like  the 
Lackawanna,  for  instance,  whose  lines  are 


rather  than  any  other  of  half  a  dozen  is  that 
its  figures  happened  to  come  in  a  conven- 
ient form  just  as  this  article  was  written. 

The  Burlington  is  a  good  old  railroad 
serving  a  good  old  country,  and  it  has 
always  been  run  by  a  good  strong  staff 
in  both  its  traffic  and  operating  depart- 
ments. It  is  both  a  trunk  line  and  granger 
road.  A  little  more  than  half  its  mileage 
consists  of  branches  that  produce  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  its  traffic.  This  traffic 
is  very  miscellaneous,  consisting  of  almost 
everything  that  is  handled  on  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country.  Yet  about  thirty- 
two  per  cent,  of  all  its  traffic  is  soft  coal. 
It  carries  more  live  stock  than  any  other 
railroad.  These  facts,  the  nature  of  the 
mileage,  and  the  nature  of  the  traffic,  are 
well  to  keep  in  mind  when  you  are  studying 
railroad  efficiency. 

In  1 90 1,  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Morgan 
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HOW  A  TRAINLOAD  GREW  IN  ELEVEN  YEARS 

SHOWING   THE    INCREASE    IN    EFFICIENCY   OF    FREIGHT   TRAFFIC   ON    THE    BURLINGTON    RAILROAD    THAT    WAS 

ACHIEVED  BY  BIGGER  ENGINES,  IMPROVED  TRACKS,  BETTER  METHODS  OF  OPERATION,  ETC. 


always  busy  hauling  anthracite  coal  down- 
hill, is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
average  ton  of  freight  on,  say,  the  Bangor 
&  Aroostook,  which  does  fairly  well  with 
potatoes  and  things  like  that,  but  probably 
never  hauled  a  full  trainload  of  anthracite 
in  its  long  and  uneventful  history.  There- 
fore, when  one  comes  to  talk  about 
efficiency  —  which  is  merely  another  name 
for  ton-mile  cost  —  it  is  well  not  to  make 
invidious  comparisons  between  one  railroad 
and  another;  for  almost  everybody  that 
ever  did  it  found  himself  finally  talking 
pure  nonsense. 

One  good  railroad  will  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration as  well  as  another.  In  the  present 
case,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
will  do  very  well  to  show  some  of  the 
important  phases  of  modern  railroad  effi- 
ciency; and  the  writer  is  willing  to  confess 
that  the  main  reason  that  it  is  chosen 


and  Mr.  Hill  captured  the  Burlington  after 
a  picturesque  battle  with  Mr.  Harriman, 
the  statistics  show  that  the  freight  trains 
on  the  Burlington  traveled  18,397,000 
miles  in  all,  carrying  freight.  In  1912,  the 
freight  trains  traveled  only  16,688,000 
mjles.  The  system  in  the  meantime  had 
grown  from  about  7,700  miles  to.  about 
9,000.  However,  the  freight  trains  in  19 12 
carried  7,676,000,000  tons  of  freight  one 
mile,  whereas  in  1901  the  larger  number  of 
freight  trains  carried  only  3,871,000,000 
tons  one  mile. 

That  is  "efficiency**  in  a  nutshell.  The 
movement  of  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile 
is  the  standard  unit  of  freight  traffic. 
The  Burlington  carried  twice  as  many 
units  in  1912  as  it  did  in  1901  with  a  con- 
siderably smaller  number  of  trains  running 
on  the  lines.  When  we  have  found  out 
how  they  did  it,  we  wilUhave  a  fairly 
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definite  view  of  the  methods  used  to  se- 
cure real  money-saving  efficiency  on  the 
American  railroads. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  a  good  illustration  was  cited  of 
one  of  the  more  important  methods  that 
help  toward  this  result.  The  Burlington 
had  a  line  to  Centralia,  III.  It  wanted 
to  extend  this  line  down  to  a  little 
town  called  Herrin  in  the  soft  coal  field 
of  Illinois.  The  line  from  Centralia  north, 
however,  was  not  much  of  a  line  for 
heavy  traffic,  because  it  had  grades  run- 
ning up  as  high  as  sixty  feet  to  the  mile. 
The  Burlington  cut  down  the  grade  all 
the  way  from  Centralia  to  Savanna,  up  in 
the  north  end  of  the  state,  so  that  in  no 
place  in  the  approximately  330  miles  was 
there  a  grade  greater  than  fifteen  feet  to  a 
mile.    By  that  piece  of  work  they  made 


standard  engine  had  a  "tractive"  power  of 
20,000  pounds.  Nowadays,  the  standard 
locomotives  of  a  main  line  have  a  tractive 
power  of  60,000  pounds.  Of  course,  most 
of  the  old  engines  are  still  working  on  the 
branch  lines;  but  the  average  power  of 
every  locomotive  on  the  road  is  about 
forty  per  cent,  higher  than  the  maximum 
of  1901.  This  is  probably  the  second 
element  in  efficiency  as  it  is  practised  on 
the  Burlington. 

Of  course,  cars  also  have  increased  in 
size  and  capacity.  They  used  to  have 
an  average  load  of  12^  tons  in  every  Bur- 
lington car.  Now  they  have  18 J.  This 
is  what  they  call  carload,  and  if  you  happen 
to  get  hold  of  a  crank  on  this  subject  he 
will  write  you  a  book  about  the  methods 
that  are  used  by  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country  to  make  this  carload  item  bioad. 
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WHAT  THE   FREIGHT  TRAINS   CARRIED 

SHOWING  A  STEADY  INCREASE  IN  TONNAGE  CARRIED  ONE  MILE,  IN  SPITE  OF  THE  DECREASE  IN  TOTAL  MILEAGE 

OF  trains;  a  feat  in  INTENSIVE  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT 


a  continuous  line  from  Herrin  to  St.  Paul, 
625  miles,  without  a  grade  on  it  greater 
than  fifteen  feet  to  a  mile« 

The  result,  when  you  get  the  story  down 
in  black  and  white,  is  obvious  enough. 
The  trainload  gets  heavier.  The  same 
engine  can  do  a  great  deal  more  work  on 
the  same  amount  of  fuel.  The  same  train 
crew  which  carried  a  train  forty  or  fifty 
miles  up  the  old  hill  would  carry  it  one 
hundred  miles  or  more  over  the  recon- 
structed line.  There  is  a  saving  all  around. 
That  means  a  reduction  in  ton-mile  cost. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  —  or  if  any 
one  wants  to  prove  it  he  can  do  so ' —  that 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Burlington  was 
reconstructing  this  division  it  was  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work  all  over  the  system. 

This  is  a  prime  element  in  railroad  effi- 
ciency. Of  course,  it  is  not  the  only  one. 
When  Mr.  Hill  got  the  Burlington  its  heavy 


There  are  men  on  every  one  of  the  big  sys- 
tems whose  life  business  it  is  to  see  that  the 
loading  is  better  every  year  on  the  railroad. 

It  may  be  significant,  however,  that  on 
the  Burlington  the  increase  has  not  been 
great  between  1907  and  19 12.  There  are 
a  good  many  railroad  men  who  think  that 
the  limit  in  size  of  freight  cars  and  in 
carload  lots  has  been  pretty  nearly  reached. 

From  a  purely  mechanical  standpoint, 
these  three  elements  —  better  tracks, 
stronger  engines,  and  bigger  cars  —  are 
the  main  elements  in  the  saving  of  a 
million  a  day  in  transportation  expenses. 
So  far  as  the  main  railroads  of  the  country 
are  concerned,  they  are  almost  universal. 
Practically  all  our  great  railroads  in  the 
past  twelve  years  have  spent  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  make  their  lines  more 
efficient,  have  put  in  service  very  heavy 
modern  locomotives,  and  have  increased 
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the  size  of  their  cars.  By  these  methods 
they  have  brought  about  sweeping  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  transportation  per 
ton  per  mile,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
these  methods  alone  have  made  possible 
the  large  profits  that  have  been  earned 
despite  a  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  labor 
and  a  decreasing  average  rate  earned  by 
carrying  freight. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  ele- 
ments. On  some  of  the  railroads  where 
efficiency  of  this  brand  has  been  almost  a 
fad,  tremendous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
men  and  officers  have  supplemented  the 
purely  mechanical  addition  to  the  plant, 
with  the  result  that  on  these  railroads 
efficiency  has  reached  perhaps  a  higher 
point  than  the  average  throughout  the 
country.    Such  supervision  is  common  on 


Therefore,  on  the  Burlington,  the  freight 
car  in  service  covers  about  thirty-two 
miles  a  day,  on  an  average.  On  all  the 
railroads  of  the  country  the  general 
average  is  about  twenty-four  miles.  Con- 
sidering the  diversity  of  the  tonnage 
moved,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
traffic  on  the  Burlington,  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  at  least  half  of  its  advantage 
over  the  average  of  the  country  in  freight 
movement  is  due  to  the  careful  human 
supervision  over  the  manner  in  which  they 
make  the  cars  move. 

The  object  of  all  this  supervision  and 
analysis  is  to  make  the  freight  cars  move  a 
little  faster  on  the  lines  this  year  than  they 
did  last  year.  At  first  sight  that  might 
not  seem  to  be  a  very  important  matter; 
for  freight  cars,  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
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HOW   FAR  THE   FREIGHT  TRAINS   RAN 


BETTER  METHODS  ON  THE  BURLINGTON  HAVE  ENABLED  IT  TO  RUN  ITS  TRAINS  LESS  MILES  AND  STILL,  AS  THE 

DIAGRAM  OPPOSITE  SHOWS,  CARRY  MORE  FREIGHT 


all  the  Hill  roads  —  the  Great  Northern, 
Northern  Pacific,  and  the  Burlington 

The  system  of  supervision  is  very  elab- 
orate and  wonderful.  Every  day,  big 
sheets  that  show  how  tonnage  moves  on 
every  division  come  to  headquarters. 
The  study  of  these  sheets  is  the  business 
of  all  the  officers.  They  do  not  let  cars 
"loaf"  on  the  Burlington.  There  is  a 
daily  telegraphic  report  of  every  car  that 
has  been  in  the  yard  longer  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  reasons  for  the  delay  are 
required  at  headquarters.  If  there  is  a 
carload  of  freight  that  is  supposed  to  run 
on  schedule  anywhere  on  the  road,  it  is 
reported  by  telegraph  every  day,  so  that 
freight  headquarters  know  exactly  where  it 
is,  what  has  happened  to  it,  how  far  behind 
its  schedule  it  may  be,  or  how  far  ahead. 
They  follow  every  car  of  time-freight  over 
every  mile  of  the  road. 


man  who  travels  on  express  trains,  are 
pretty  slow  anyway,  and  a  few  miles  more 
or  less  would  not  make  much  difference. 
Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  modern  life. 

In  the  year  1909,  the  average  freight 
car  moved  313.58  tons  of  freight  one  mile 
every  day.  In  19 12,  the  work  of  a  freight 
car  was  to  move  359.83  tons  one  mile 
everyday.  In  19 12  there  were  2,192,987 
freight  cars  working  on  the  railroads. 
When  you  apply  the  increased  day's 
work  to  that  number  of  cars,  you  find  that 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  freight  car 
amounted  to  the  same  thing  as  if  the 
railroads  had  bought  and  placed  in  com- 
mission about  314,000  new  freight  cars. 
If  you  figure  them  at  an  average  of 
$1,000  apiece  it  means  that  this  increase 
in  efficiency  took  the  place  of  buying 
j53 14,000,000   worth   of    pew  carsj.     You 
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may  also  find  that  the  actual  earnings  of 
the  freight  service  were  increased  approxi- 
mately JS6oo,ooo  a  day  as  a  result  of  this 
increased  efficiency. 

Of  course,  to  accomplish  this  result 
.  all  elements  have  contributed.  It  has 
been  shown  that  grades  have  been  reduced 
and  tracks  made  more  efficient;  that 
engines  are  more  powerful  and  better 
adapted  for  the  particular  work  they  have 
to  do;  that  cars  are  larger  and  loaded  much 
better  than  they  were;  and  that  methods  of 
supervision  are  much  stricter  and  more 
thorough  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  rebuilding  of 
the  road,  the  purchase  of  larger  engines 
and  cars,  and  the  organization  of  forces 
for  supervision  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
It  is  quite  impossible  even  for  a  railroad 
statistician  to  estimate,  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  just  what  the  net  profit  is 
from  all  this  efficiency,  but  all  critics  are 
agreed  that  the  net  saving  is  enormous. 

This  great  gain  has  been  accomplished 
since  the  day  when  Mr.  Brandeis  startled 
the  business  world  by  his  claim  that  the 
railroads  were  wasting  a  million  dollars 
a  day,  but  there  has  been  an  even  greater 
saving  over  a  longer  period;  for  this  struggle 
to  reduce  ton-mile  cost  is  no  new  thing. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  American  freight  car 
was  a  very  much  neglected  commercial 
element.  It  seemed  to  wander  around  the 
country  aimlessly  and  with  little  indication 
of  commercial  common  sense.  If  a  manu- 
facturer wanted  six  cars  he  always  ordered 
a  dozen.  If  he  wanted  his  cars  on  the 
last  of  the  month,  he  always  asked  for 
them  about  the  first.  When  he  got  them 
they  were  just  as  likely  as  not  to  stand 
idle  on  his  siding  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
Similarly,  when  freight  came  in  to  the 
warehouse  in  carload  lots,  the  shipper  let 
the  cars  full  of  freight  stand  idly  on  the 
siding  acting  as  warehouses.  Nobody 
was  in  a  hurry  to  load  or  unload. 

It  is  a  different  story  to-day.  If  you 
get  freight  in  carload  lots  you  get  it  out  of 
the  cars  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
it  arrives  in  the  yard,  or  you  pay  a  high 
price  for  the  use  of  the  car.  If  you  ask 
for  half  a  dozen  cars  to  ship  some  of 
your  products,  when  they  come  in  on  your 
siding  you  know  well  that  they  will  go  out 


again  within  about  forty-ei^ht  hours 
whether  they  are  loaded  or  not.  The  agent 
in  your  town  may  be  a  pretty  good  friend 
of  yours,  but  he  knows  that  some  place 
up  above  him  a  busy  official  has  a  record 
that  these  cars  were  delivered  to  you  at 
a  certain  time.  He  also  knows  that  these 
cars  have  got  to  move  within  a  certain 
length  of  time  or  some  awkward  questions 
will  be  put  to  him  to  answer. 

Right  along  the  same  Une  is  the  effort 
of  the  railroad  men  to  equalize  their 
traffic  in  both  directions  on  the  line.  If. 
for  example,  a  railroad  has  a  heavy  west- 
ward tonnage  and  very  little  freight  moving 
eastward,  that  railroad  starts  to  develop 
some  kind  of  tonnage  that  can  be  loaded 
into  its  cars  when  they  are  coming  back 
over  the  lines.  Of  course,  sometimes  it 
cannot  be  done.  You  cannot  haul  train- 
loads  of  fertilizer  down  to  the  eastern  end 
of  Long  Island  and  load  oysters,  fish,  and 
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WHAT  A   CAR  CARRIED 

THE  AVERAGE  CARRYING  CAPACITY  OF  FREIGHT  CARS 
ON    THE    BURLINGTON   RAILROAD 

cabbages  into  those  same  cars.  You  can,  | 
however,  load  lumber  into  box  cars.  The 
same  car  that  takes  a  miscellaneous  load 
of  package  freight  from  Chicago  to 
Spokane  can  run  on  the  siding  at  a  big 
Washington  mill  and  pick  up  enough 
lumber  for  the  Eastern  markets  to  make 
the  trip  worth  while.  In  the  old  days,  so 
simple  an  expedient  as  that  one  was 
followed,  of  course;  but  it  was  not  de- 
veloped into  a  science.  Nowadays  it  is. 
That  is  the  difference  between  American 
railroad  methods  of  twenty  years  agp  and 
of  to-day. 

It  is  the  habit  of  railroad  writers  and 
critics,  if  they  are  not  quite  sure  who 
started  a  certain  radical  change  in  railroad 
methods,  to  ascribe  it  to  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Very  likely, 
nine  tenths  of  the  great  departures  which 
Mr.  Hill  brought  to  p)erfection  on  the 
Great  Northern  were  practised,  more  or 
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less,  by  railroad  officers  of  generations 
before  Mr.  Hill,  and  probably  more  than 
half  of  the  rest  were  really  the  creations 
of  junior  officers  whose  names  are  never 
heard  of.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration 
of  this  scientific  development  of  tonnage 
comes  from  the  record  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad. 

In  the  early  days,  the  tonnage  movement 
was  overwhelmingly  toward  the  West. 
The  prairie  country  wanted  everything 
throughout  most  of  the  year  and  had  grain 
to  ship  eastward  for  a  few  months  only. 


market.  It  has  been  claimed  that  when 
the  rate  was  made  it  showed  no  profit 
whatever;  but  it  undoubtedly  helped  to 
pay  the  expense  of  bringing  the  cars  back. 
A  dividend  earned  by  saving  expense 
looks  just  as  good  as  any  other  dividend 
to  the  stockholder.  Mr.  Hill  found  that 
one  of  his  greatest  inventions  was  the 
hauling  of  freight  at  a  loss  and  making  it 
pay  dividends. 

As  time  went  on,  with  larger  trainloads, 
better  grades,  and  better  engines,  lumber 
paid  its  way.  An  increase  in  miscellaneous 
freight  from  the  West  also  helped  to  bring 


A   RAILROAD  THAT   LEARNED   ITS  JOB 

THE  "BURLINGTON,"   A   SYSTEM    THAT    HAS    SOLVED    MANY     FREIGHT    TRAFFIC     PROBLEMS    AND    HELPED    TO 

ACHIEVE   A   NATIONAL  SAVING  OF  MILLIONS  A  YEAR 


The  Far  West  wanted  Eastern  tonnage  all 
the  year  round  and  had  nothing  to  ship 
but  lumber.  Now  lumber  could  not  be 
carried  from  Washington  and  Idaho  at  any 
kind  of  a  reasonable  rate  to  compete  with 
the  lumber  of  Michigan  and  Maine.  When 
Mr.  Hill  was  really  building  the  Great 
Northern  from  a  little  country  line  to  a 
trunk  line,  the  long  lines  of  eastbound 
empty  cars  used  to  drive  him  to  distraction, 
and  he  thought  more  about  how  to  fill  those 
cars  up  than  about  anything  else. 

Finally,  he  went  out  into  the  West  and 
figured  out  a  rate  on  Washington  and  Idaho 
lumber  that  would  put  it  into  the  Eastern 


it  about  that  instead  of  having  more 
freight  moving  West  than  East,  the  tables 
were  turned  and  Mr.  Hill  found  himself 
hauling  empty  cars  to  the  West.  They 
worried  him  just  as  much  going  that  way 
as  they  had  coming  East.  When  anything 
bothered  Mr.  Hill  it  was  time  for  another 
traffic  revolution. 

The  Orient,  at  that  time,  was  opening 
up.  Mr.  Hill  sent  men  to  the  Orient  to 
find  out  what  they  wantejd  most.  He 
found  that  if  American  cotton  could  be 
laid  down  in  the  Orient  at  a  reasonable 
price  there  would  be  a  good  market  for  it. 
He  went  into  the  cotton  coimtry  and  made 
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a  rate  on  cotton  to  the  Orient  via  Seattle. 
That  is  merely  an  illustration.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  he  built  two  of  the  biggest 
freighters  that  had  ever  been  turned  out  in 
American  yards  and  put  them  to  work  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  a  result  of  all  this 
activity  he  managed,  for  a  while,  fairly 
well  to  equalize  the  tonnage  East  and 
West.  The  average  trainload  went  up 
to  a  maximum  that  established  records 
never  equalled  on  a  miscellaneous-traffic 
railroad.     Profits  on  the  Great  Northern 


reached  dizzy  heights.  Mr.  Hill  again 
demonstrated  his  claim  to  be  known  as 
the  Father  of  real  efficiency  in  railroading. 
When  the  records  show  a  full  trainload 
on  any  one  track  a  locomotive  is  called 
into  service  and  the  full  standard  train 
is  despatched  on  its  way.  Freight  does  not 
move  like  an  express;  but  it  moves — which, 
after  all,  is  the  acme  of  perfection  in  hand- 
ling railroad  traffic.  The  American  freight 
car  and  its  efficiency  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental bases  of  our  prosperity. 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER  IN  THE 

CABINET 

FOURTH  ARTICLE  Op 

WHO  GOVERN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

SECRETARY   WILLIAM    C.    REDFIELD,   OF  THE    DEPARTMENT   OF  COMMERCE 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


THE  Wilson  administration  has  a 
traveling  salesman  in  the  Cabi- 
net. Quite  appropriately,  this 
traveling  salesman  occupies  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  respectful  and 
dignified  to  describe  Mr.  William  C.  Red- 
field  as  a  "successful  business  man." 
However,  the  fact  is  that,  although  Mr. 
Redfield  has  filled  nearly  every  position  in 
several  large  manufacturing  plants  from 
shipping  clerk  to  president,  his  most 
striking  qualities  are  those  usually  pos- 
sessed by  the  resourceful,  energetic  get- 
ter of  business.  He  is  the  man  who  has 
transformed  his  factory  from  a  domestic 
concern  into  one  with  trade  ramifications 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  whose  business 
imagination  has  reached  from  Brooklyn 
to  Germany,  Egypt,  India,  and  Japan. 
As  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mr.  Redfield 
is  also  a  kind  of  sublimated  commercial 
traveler  for  the  Nation.  His  chief  am- 
bition is  to  widen  the  horizon  of  American 
industry;  to  lift  the  American  business 
man   out  of  the   slough  of  parochialism 


into  which  he  has  fallen  —  largely  as 
a  result  of  a  coddling  protective  tariff; 
and  to  make  him,  what  his  natural  ad- 
vantages and  his  own  industry  and  genius 
entitle  him  to  be,  the  most  aggressive 
and  successful  competitor  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a 
few  years,  Mr.  Redfield  believes,  when  the 
United  States,  and  not  England  or  Ger- 
many, will  be  the  largest  exporter  of 
manufactured  articles.  We  are  already 
third.  Moreover,  the  Secretary  has  defi- 
nite ideas  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
change  is  to  be  wrought. 

It  would  be  impossible,  after  a  few 
minutes'  talk  with  Mr.  Redfield  at  the 
Commerce  Department,  to  take  him  for 
anything  but  what  he  is.  As  he  sits  at  his 
desk,  now  diving  at  the  telephone,  now 
swinging  around  in  his  swivel-chair  and 
implanting  his  feet  against  the  adjacent 
wall,  now  jumping  up  to  make  a  memo- 
randum on  a  calendar,  now  leaning  for- 
ward and  emphasizing  his  point  by  bring- 
ing his  fist  down  upon  his  palm,  now 
clinching   the    argumeat    by    shaking   a 
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m^iacing  forefinger  —  he  is   there  again 
in    his  native  element,  not  Redfield  the 
public  man,  the  Congressman,  the  Cabinet 
minister,    but    Redfield   the   maker   and 
seller  of  drop  forgings,  the  president  and 
traveling  representative  of  the  American 
Blower  Company.    He  talks  to  you  as  if 
you    were    a    prospective    customer;  his 
conversation  —  and  he  really  has  a  re- 
markable   flow    of    words  —  effervesces, 
idea  following  idea  with  a  really  Glad- 
stonian  abundance.    Newspaper  pictures 
have  already  made  his  appearance  pretty 
familiar;  the  round,  bald  head,  the  small, 
blue  eyes,  the  red  and  somewhat  weather- 
beaten  face,  the  rather  rotund  body  and 
stout  legs.    He  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  few 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  dfer  oppor- 
tunities   to    the    caricaturists.     Numer- 
ous writers  have  devoted  entire  articles 
to   his  red  and  flaxen  whiskers;  indeed, 
Mr.  Redfleld's  whiskers  have  been  eagerly 
seized  upon  as  one  of  the  few  picturesque 
patches  in  a  somewhat  gray  Administra- 
tion.   But  Mr.  Redfiekl  has  mannerisms 
that  are  far  more  remarkable  than  these 
appendages.   One  is  especially  noteworthy. 
When  he  has  reached  the  climax  in  his 
argument  he  usually  leans  back  in  his 
chair,    transforming    his    body    into    a 
straight  line  from  head  to  feet.    He  then 
takes  a  lead  pencil  from  a  pocket,  firmly 
grips  it  in  his  hand,  and  inserts  it  into  his 
mouth,  expressly  opened  for  the  purpose. 
One  expects  him  to  bite  upon  it;  but  he 
doesn't;  he  makes  one  or  two  feints,  then 
removes  the  pencil  and  replaces  it  in  its 
pocket.    There  it  remains  until  another 
crisis  in  the  conversation  arrives.    Another 
cherished  Redfield  possession  is  a  small 
note-book.     If,  in  conversation  with  the 
Secretary,  you  happen  to  say  anything 
worth  while,  he  takes  this  little  book  from 
an  inside  pocket  and  makes  an  entry.    As 
he  has  been  doing  this  from  childhood,  Mr. 
Redfield  must  have  a  fair-sized  library  of 
such  miniature  volumes. 

In  spite  of  these  formidable  habits,  Mr. 
Redfield  has  his  less  serious  side.  He 
is  fond  of  flowers;  one  of  the  most  familiar 
sights  in  Flatbush,  the  section  of  Brook- 
lyn in  which  he  lives,  is  Mr.  Redfield, 
early  in  the  morning,  bending  over  his 
roscsbushes.    In    summer    time,    up    in 


Maine,  he  enjoys  fame  as  a  fisherman; 
he  is  one  of  the  most  successful  choir 
singers  in  the  City  of  Churches;  he  has 
been  known  to  serve  as  the  impressario 
of  a  cantata;  proud  as  he  is  of  being  a 
director  in  the  (reformed)  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  and  president  of  the 
American  Manufacturers  Export  Asso- 
ciation, he  is  equally  proud  of  being  presi'- 
dent  of  the  Flatbush  Glee  Club.  As  a 
young  man,  he  even  qualified  as  a  member 
of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Chorus.  He  has 
found  another  relaxation  from  business  as 
superintendent  oS  a  Sunday  school  — 
a  position  he  filled  for  fifteen  years  in  a 
large  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn. 
Mr.  Redfield,  in  fact,  is  as  well  posted  on 
the  Bible  as  on  the  tariff,  and  discusses  it 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  authority. 
He  knows  as  much  about  the  Babylonian 
captivity  as  about  Schedule  K. 

After  all  is  said,  Mr.  Redfield's  pre- 
dominant quality  is,  indeed,  seriousness. 
It  is  the  most  conspicuous  note  in  the 
Redfield  family.  He  comes  of  the  sternest, 
rock-bound.  New  England  stock.  His 
father  was  an  abolitionist;  he  has  five 
sisters  living  now  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  all 
notable  as  leaders  in  civic  work.  One 
sister  is  secretary  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association,  conducts  classes  in  current 
events,  and  lectures  on  European  travel; 
another,  the  widow  of  a  college  professor, 
is  vice-president  of  the  Pittsfield  Business 
Women's  Club;  another  is  head  of  the 
Berkshire  County  HcMne  for  Aged  Women; 
another  presides  over  the  Fresh  Air  Fund 
and  is  the  author  of  "A  Reasonable  Way 
to  Study  the  Bible."  All  the  family 
traditions  suggest  aggressive  citizenship, 
a  keen  sense  of  duty,  a  realization  that  the 
world,  after  all,  is  a  rather  important 
place.  However,  although  there  may 
have  been  a  tinge  of  Jonathan  Edwardism 
about  the  Redfield  home,  it  also  had  all 
the  good  old-fashioned  New  England 
qualities.  Mr.  Redfield  is  now  our  lead- 
ing prophet  of  "efficiency*';  he  gained 
his  first  conception  of  efficiency  from  his 
mother.  The  elder  Mrs.  Redfield's  repu- 
tation as  a  housekeeper  is  still  one  of  the 
traditions  of  Pittsfield.  In  Mr.  Redfield's 
early  home  nothing  was  at  loose  ends; 
"cost  accounts"  were  clearly>undersjtood. 
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"economic  wastes"  were  unknown,  scien- 
tific management  was  developed  to  a  high 
point.  And  Mr.  Redfield,  even  as  a  boy, 
showed  a  profound  interest  in  facts  and  in 
exact  science.  With  him  and  his  sisters 
statistics  were  a  perpetual  delight.  .  It  was 
in  these  early  Pittsfield  days  that  Mr. 
Redfield  acquired  his  note-book  habit. 
One  of  his  favorite  pastimes  was  to  keep 
accurate  data  on  such  subjects  as  ocean 
liners  —  their  names,  tonnage,  dates  of 
sailing,  and  similar  details;  he  had  also  a 
separate  place  for  entries  on  locomotives; 
some  of  his  old  friends  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  his  note-books  contained  records  on 
all  the  locomotives  in  the  country.  Figures 
certainly  interested  this  remarkable  boy 
more  than  baseball.  Machinery  had  the 
same  charms  for  him  that  the  swimming- 
hole  has  for  most  youngsters.  That  Mr. 
Redfield  knew  far  more  than  most  boys 
is  the  strong  impression  of  his  old  asso- 
ciates. He  was  also  fond  of  talking  and 
exceedingly  disputatious.  On  a  question 
of  fact  he  was  always  right  —  his  accuracy 
was  so  deadly,  indeed,  as  to  be  fairly 
annoying.  When  Mr.  Redfield,  a  boy 
sixteen  years  old,  obtained  his  first  im- 
portant job  —  family  business  reverses 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  an 
ambition  to  go  to  college  —  his  industry 
deeply  impressed  the  town.  He  worked 
for  a  paper  man  named  Whiting,  and  be- 
came known  as  "Whiting's  dray  horse." 
He  was  a  traveling  salesman;  he  used  to 
go  from  village  to  village,  taking  orders, 
and  then,  returning  to  headquarters  in 
Pittsfield,  he  would  pack  the  merchandise 
with  his  own  hands,  and  propel  it  in  a 
wheel-barrow  to  the  railroad  station.  For 
his  services  he  received  six  dollars  a  week. 
And  now  Mr.  Redfield  had  his  first 
experience  with  an  economic  fallacy  which 
he  has  since  been  busily  exposing.  One 
day  his  employer  called  him  into  the  office 
and  "  fired  him."  He  did  it  gently  enough; 
Redfield  was  a  good  man,  he  said,  but  he 
was  too  expensive.  He  couldn't  afford 
to  pay  him  six  dollars  a  week;  he  must 
get  a  cheaper  man.  "It's  the  only  time 
in  my  life,"  says  the  Secretary,  "that  I 
was  ever  'bounced.'  My  employer  had 
the  idea  which  so  many  American  manu- 
facturers have  now,  that  a  high  salaried 


man  —  like  me,  getting  six  dollars  a  week 

—  was  necessarily  expensive.  Of  coarse, 
what  you  pay  a  man  does  not  signify' 
whether  he  is  cheap  or  expensive;  it's 
what  he  produces  that  regulates  the 
matter."  Mr.  Redfield  has  since  elabor- 
ated this  idea  in  several  masterly  speeches; 
he  never  tires  of  exposing  the  accepted 
theory  that  wages,  considered  apart  fium 
the  real  point  —  the  efficiency  of  workmen 

—  is  an  element  that  determines  the  cost 
of  production.  Discouraging  as  this  caiiy 
experience  was,  therefore,  it  was  not 
thrown  away.  Resiliency  is  one  of  the 
Secretary's  distinctive  characteristics;  he 
quickly  rebounded  from  this  misfortune, 
and  found  himself  in  Beekman  Street,  New 
York,  looking  for  a  job.  From  now  on  his 
career  is  that  of  the  average  self-made 
American  "business  man."  He  sat  upon 
a  high  stool  as  an  accountant,  stood  back 
of  a  cashier's  cage,  collected  bills,  went  od 
the  road,  acted  as  salesman  in  a  furniture 
store,  and  learned  the  routine  in  other 
ways.  All  the  time  he  was  exercising 
that  innate  love  of  statistics  and  develop- 
ing his  natural  tendency  to  "scientific 
management."  Certain  "inefficiencies"  in 
modem  business  continually  impressed 
him.  Once  he  had  a  place  as  bookkeqier 
in  a  newly  established  iron  works.  He 
soon  discovered  that  his  employers  had 
no  idea  what  their  product  was  costing. 
They  were  selling  machines  for  $8,000  that 
cost  them  $9,000  to  make.  Mr.  Redfield, 
in  his  precise  and  confident  manner,  laid 
these  facts  before  the  president. 

"You're  an  arrogant  young  man,"  the 
president  said.  "  Do  you  think  you  know 
more  about  my  business  than  I  do?  —  I, 
who  have  been  making  these  machines 
for  thirty  years?" 

That,  of  course,  is  the  attitude  of  the 
average  manufacturer  to-day  to  the  out- 
sider who  attempts  to  teach  him  "effi- 
ciency." In  this  particular  case  the  hap- 
hazard method  proved  fatal;  the 
corporation  failed,  and  Mr.  Redfield  moved 
on.  His  next  employer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wil- 
liams, of  Brooklyn,  was  a  man  of  an  entirely 
different  stamp.  He  was  a  business  man 
who  made  good  Mr.  Redfield's  fondest 
dreams.  In  fact,  Mr.  Williams  was  ap- 
parently   one    of   the    most    remarkable 
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products  of  American  industrialism,     in 
his  conception  of  the  economic  basis  of 
manufacturing,  of  the  connection  between 
prosperity  and  the  tariff,  and  of  the  re- 
lation of  employer  and  employee,  he  had 
reached,  in  1885,  a  stage  erf  enlightenment 
w^hich  only  a  minority  of  American  manu- 
facturers have  attained  to-day.    Thirty 
years  ago  his  establishment  fulfilled  the 
severest    requirements    of    the    modem 
efficiency  engineers.    He   had   his   costs 
figured  down  to  hundredths  of  a  cent; 
his  machinery  was  always  adapted  to  its 
particular  task;  his  men  were  contented, 
industrious,    and    prosperous.     Mr.    Wil- 
liams, indeed,  had  a  completely  thought- 
out  philosophy  of  business.    He  separated 
the  essential  qualifications  to  success  into 
four  parts — labor,  management,  coc^iera- 
tion,  and  machinery;  and  this  represented 
the  order  of  precedence.    The  human  ele- 
ment, in  his  estimation,  was  the  most  hn- 
portant.    His  house  could  never  prosper,  he 
used  to  say,  unless  his  men  prospered,  too. 
And  prosperous  workmen,  he  declared,  right- 
fully demanded  four  things:    good  wages, 
regularity  of  employment,  reasonably  slK>rt 
hours,  and  the  advantages  now  generally 
known  as  "welfare  work."    He  regarded  it 
as  the  most  enlightened  economy  that  he 
paid  wages  higher,  if  anything,  than  any  of 
his  competitors;  he  vduntarily  cut  the 
working  day  from  ten  hours  to  nine,  the 
result  being,  as  he  had  foretold,  a  better  and 
scarcely  diminished  product.    He  never 
skimped  his  men  on  piecework;  he  per- 
mitted them  to  earn  just  as  much  as  they 
could;  the  more  they  earned,  he  said,  the 
better  for  his  business.     "  Earn  as  much 
as  you  can,"  he  used  to  say  to  his  men, 
"  and  dcMi't  be  afraid  of  earning  too  much." 
If  a  man  stmck  for  higher  pay  on  adequate 
grounds,  Mr.  Williams  regarded  it  as  indi- 
cating inefficiency — in  management;  a 
properly  managed  concern  ought  to  know 
when  circumstances  warranted  a  "raise," 
and  he  took  prkle  in  the  fact  that  practi- 
cally all  the  advances  were  made  unsoli- 
cited, such  was  the  men's  confidence  in 
him.   He  was  a  pioneer  in  "  welfare  work  " ; 
his  factory  was  the  first  in  this  country 
to  install  a  hospital  and  bath  tubs  for  its 
workmen.    All  these  things  Mr.  Williams 
claimed  to  have  done  not  primarily  because 


he  was  a  humane  man,  although  he  was 
that,  but  because  he  looked  upon  these 
things  as  good  business.  For  the  same 
reason  he  disagreed  on  broad  lines  with 
the  policies  of  protectionists,  rivals  and 
customers  alike.  Indeed,  he  often  said 
that  if  it  would  result  in  a  general  lower- 
ing of  our  tariff  walls,  he  would  be  glad  to 
forego  the  artificial  protection  of  his  own 
products.  And  Mr.  Williams's  career 
seemed  to  justify  these  revolutionary  pro- 
cedures. In  1^3,  two  years  before  Mr. 
Redfield  joined  his  staff,  the  plant  con- 
sisted of  a  rented  wooden  shed  and  three 
hammers —  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  drop 
forgings;  it  now  occupies  three  whole  city 
blocks.  There  were  other  compensations. 
When  Mr.  Williams  died,  in  1904,  every 
empk>yee  attended  his  funeral  by  general 
request;  his  wife  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
coffin  and  shook  hands  with  them  all. 

What  Mr.  Redfield  is  to-day,  he  largely 
owes  to  this  inspiring  association,  although 
many  of  his  tariff  views  have  since  ex- 
panded with  his  subsequent  associations 
with  other  industries.  Mr.  Williams  evi- 
dently found  in  his  new  bookkeeper  a 
kindled  spirit.  Mr.  Redfield's  rise  was 
rapid;  in  a  few  years  he  became  vice- 
preskient  and,  at  Mr.  Williams's  death, 
succeeded  him  as  president  for  a  year  be- 
fore he  went  into  the  manufacture  of 
blowers.  Here  Mr.  Redfield  had  learned 
and  practised  those  principles  of  scientific 
management  with  which  his  name  is  now 
identified;  he  had  also  acquired,  from  actual 
experience,  considerable  knowledge  of 
foreign  trade.  I  n  the  'nineties  the  Williams 
concern  found  its  largest  market  in  the 
bicycle  business;  with  the  collapse  of  the 
bicycle  industry,  it  had  to  open  up  new 
fields.  Drop  forgings,  in  which  it  special- 
ized, were  largely  used  in  Europe;  to  most 
Americans,  however,  the  idea  of  competing 
for  this  business  was  absurd,  as  the  foreign 
manufacturers  monopolized  it.  Didn't  the 
Williams  concern  pay  the  highest  wages 
of  all  manufacturers?  Didn't  the  English 
and  German  factories  have  the  advantage 
of  the  "pauper  labor"  of  Europe?  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Redfield, 
however,  these  facts  did  not  settle  the 
matter;  they  were  "insane"  enough  to 
believe   that   they  could   still    pavj  high 
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American  wages  and  still  compete  in 
foreign  markets.  Their  machinery,  they 
believed,  was  more  efficient;  their  organi- 
zation more  economic;  they  had  elimin- 
ated waste;  herein,  in  their  minds,  they 
had  the  advantage.  So,  in  1900,  Mr. 
Redfield  went  to  Europe  to  explore  the  new 
field.  His  trip  proved  a  success.  In 
many  places  he  found  that  he  could 
compete  with  the  foreigner;  sometimes 
in  price,  more  often  in  product,  sometimes 
in  both.  Orders  from  Europe  increased. 
He  even  went  into  such  iron  and  steel 
headquarters  as  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham and  took  orders  under  the  noses  of 
the  English  manufacturers  —  just  as,  in 
recent  years,  Americans  have  sold  steel 
rails  for  the  tram  cars  in  Sheffield.  As  a 
result  of  these  experiences  Mr.  Redfield's 
contempt  for  a  protective  tariff  was  natur- 
ally intensified.  One  day  a  fellow  man- 
ufacturer came  into  his  office  with  a  peti- 
tion, addressed  to  Congress,  asking  that 
the  tariff  on  their  products  be  increased. 
He  asked  Mr.  Redfield  to  sign  it. 

"Unfortunately,"  said  Mr.  Redfield, 
''  I  have  already  signed  a  petition  asking 
that  our  duty  be  reduced.  What  do  you 
want  the  tariff  put  up  for?" 

"So  that  we  can  keep  up  the  American 
rate  of  wages  and  the  American  standard 
of  living." 

"Til  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  Mr. 
Redfield,  "  I'll  withdraw  the  other  petition 
and  sign  yours  on  this  condition:  that 
you  enter  into  an  agreement  with  me  here, 
in  case  the  increased  duty  is  obtained,  to 
add  that  percentage  to  the  payroll  of  your 
employees." 

But  his  competitor  left  the  office  in  a 
huff. 

Mr.  Redfield  left  the  Williams  com- 
pany nine  years  ago  and  became  a  manu- 
facturer of  blowers.  Up  to  1911,  he  was 
practically  unknown  outside  of  Brooklyn. 
At  the  special  session  of  G)ngress  in  that 
year,  however,  he  made  his  appearance  in 
Washington;  (the  Democratic  landslide 
that  fall  had  carried  him  into  Congress.) 
Until  then  Mr.  Redfield,  except  for  a  term 
as  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  under 
Mayor  Seth  Low,  had  figured  little  in 
public  life.  And  he  certainly  showed  little 
practical    political   insight.    At    first    he 


struck  most  observers  as  a  rather  queer 
figure   in   Washington.    He   seemed  -p^ 
culiarly  out  of  key  with  his  santwuKliQgs. 
He  had  none  of  the  camaraderie  wUdi  e 
so  essential  to  popularity  in  the  Qfiiloi. 
He  was  too  much  the  bustling. bwiness 
man;  he    walked    rapidly    thioiq^    the 
corridors,  sat  at  his  desk  with  tbe' pre- 
occupied air  of  a  factory  president  a^st- 
ing  himself  to  the  da/s  work,  aad  im- 
pressed most  people  as  powerfuUyslibng 
in  his  facts  but  rather  feeble  in  his  hoBior. 
He  was  nothing  of  a  handshake-  or  a  back- 
slapper;  he  always  seemed  to  be'  iD  a 
hurry;  to  those  who  approached  Um  his 
air  was  too  much  one  of  "What  can  I  do 
for  you  this  morning?"    He  had  an  un- 
comfortable habit,  when  fellow  menibeis 
were  talking  to  him,  of  pulling  out  his 
watch,    caressing   his   whiskers,    periiaps 
glancing  up  at  the  ceiling.    Even  when 
important  party  members  dropped  in  at 
his  office,   Mr.   Redfield  was  too  much 
inclined  to  finger  his  mail.    When   Mr. 
Redfield  did  unbend  there  was  a  puflfiness 
in  his  manner  that  irritated.    He  had  a 
fondness    for    making    impressions;  con- 
versation with  hini  too  frequently  became 
a  mere  monologue.    He  liked  to  make  his 
points  forcefully,  to  use  exaggerated  ges- 
ticulations, and  to  work  up  cumulatively 
to  a  dramatic  suspense.    These  actions 
were  unquestionably  unconscious,  the  re- 
sult of  a  life  spent  in  hard,  comi>etitive 
business,  and  did  not  indicate  any  funda- 
mental objection  to  social  amenity;  but 
as  a  result,  his  associates  hesitated  about 
disturbing  him.    When  Mr.  Redfield,  one 
day,  rose  to  speak,  therefore,  his  reception 
at  the  beginning  was  not  over-cordial. 
That  he  should  raise  his  voice  a  few  weeks 
after  taking  his  seat  in  itself  was  not  a 
recommendation.    Members  at  their  first 
session,   like  little  children,   are  usually 
seen  and  not  heard.    Mr.  Redfield's  busi- 
ness experience,  however,  had  taught  him 
that  the  man  who  asserts  himself  is  the  one 
who    succeeds.    Those    who    had     been 
watching  him  in  the  preceding  few  days 
knew  that  something  was  going  on.    The 
Republicans  had   been  speaking  on  the 
tarifl^;     the     usual     banalities  —  pauper 
labor,   American   wages,    the   futility  erf 
competing  with  Europe —  had  once  more 
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been  dragged  out  to  do  service  in  a  rather 
creaking,  rusty  debate.  As  the  thing  went 
on,  Mr.  Redfield  even  noticeably  became 
more  fidgety;  every  once  in  a  while  he 
would  pull  an  old  envelope  from  his  pocket 
and  make  a  few  pencil  notes. 

"  Finally,"  he  says,  recalling  the  episode, 
"  1  got  so  mad  1  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer."     He  jumped  up  and  exploded. 

He  had  no  prepared  speech  —  only  a 
few  scrawling  notes  on  the  envelope.  Dr. 
Holmes  says  that  every  man  can  write 
at  least  one  good  novel,  if  only  he  takes  his 
own  life  as  the  subject;  similarly,  every 
man  can  probably  make  at  least  one  good 
speech,  if  only  he  bases  it  upon  his  own 
experience.  When  Mr.  Redfield  started, 
the  few  members  present  were  busily 
writing  and  reading  their  papers;  but  his 
sharp,  staccato  voice,  and  the  torrential 
flow  of  his  words  soon  made  them  cast 
their  papers  aside.  Other  members  began 
to  stray  in  from  the  lobbies  and  cloak- 
rooms, and  in  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Redfield 
had  the  attention  of  the  whole  House. 


At  first  a  few  Republican  leaders  at- 
tempted to  interrupt;  the  rapidity  with 
which  Mr.  Redfield,  however,  "embalmed 
those  flies  in  the  amber  of  his  eloquence" 
soon  discouraged  attacks  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Redfield  had  really  spent  thirty  years 
in  the  preparation  of  that  one  speech; 
in  fact,  the  few  months  preceding  the 
session  he  had  spent  traveling  in  Europe, 
Africa,  India,  the  Philippines,  Japan, 
and  other  lands  —  as  a  salesman  for  his 
new  business,  the  American  Blower  Com- 
pany. He  was  taking  large  orders  for 
these  useful  articles  in  Bombay,  when  a 
cablegram  called  him  home  for  the  special 
session.  He  was  thus  well  prepared  to 
meet  the  charge  that  American  manu- 
facturers could  not  compete  iii  foreign 
markets.  Part  of  his  speech  was  simply 
an  itinerary  of  his  selling  campaigns 
abroad.  He  told  how  he  had  ridden  be- 
hind American  locomotives  in  Japan  and 
Formosa;  how  he  had  seen  Chinamen 
wearing  American  cotton  goods  in  Man- 
churia; how  he  had   read^is  Dawr  by 
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American  electric  lights  in  Calcutta;  and 
shaved  himself  in  Java  with  the  assistance 
of  soap  made  in  New  Jersey.    He  analyzed 
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MR.   REDFIELD   IN    EARLY   MANHOOD 


labor  costs  as  they  had  never  been  analyzed 
before  in  Congress.  When  Mr.  Redfield 
finished  that  speech  he  had  made  him- 
self a  national  figure.  The  whole  tariff 
discussion  had  taken  a  new  plane.  What 
rejoiced  the  Democrats  was  that  these 
things  had  been  said,  not  by  a  coU^e 
professor  or  a  "theorist,"  but  by  a  suc- 
cessful manufacturer.  The  government 
printing  office  could  hardly  supply  the 
demand  for  that  speech.  Nearly  3,000,- 
000  copies  were  ultimately  circulated. 
As  a  result  of  this  success  Mr.  Redfield 
became  the  most  loquacious  first-term 
Congressman  Washington  had  seen  in 
years.  Despite  the  admonitions  of  his 
friends  who  told  him  he  was  "  talking  too 
much,"  he  made  nine  speeches  —  many 
of  them  solid,  forceful,  and  useful  in  form- 
ing public  opinion. 

Hunters  of  historical  parallels  may  find 
some  similarities  between  Mr.  Redfield's 
career  so  far  and  Cobden's.  Cobden,  like 
Mr.  Redfield,  was  born  poor,  had  to  edu- 
cate himself  and  make  his  own  way.  He 
likewise  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a 
commercial  traveler,  and  gained  his  knowl- 
edge of  trade  by  actual  experience  as  a 
manufacturer  and  by  foreign  travel.  He 
came  to  Parliament  unknown  and  imme- 
diately made  himself  famous  by  a  single 
speech  assailing  the  protective  tariff  of 
his  day.  He  held  up  before  the  English 
public  the  weaknesses  of  the  com  laws  as 
Mr.  Redfield  has  held  up  the  absurdities 
of  Schedule  K.  And  the  com  laws  were 
the  fighting-point  of  the  tariff  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  time  just  as  the  wool  duties 
are  the  storm  centre  at  the  present  session. 

All  these  things  explain  Mr.  Redfield's 
presence  in  the  Wilson  cabinet.  He  is 
the  Administration's  spokesman  on  manu- 
facturing and  trade  questions.  He  is 
a  new  "advance  agent  of  prosperity"  — 
of  a  democratic  kind.  The  Redfield 
influence  was  plainly  marked  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  the  currency  —  in  its 
forecasting  the  "new  industrial  day"  — 
the  day  when  efficiency  takes  the  place 
of  waste,  when  American  resources  and 
genius,  freed  from  the  restraining  hand  of 
a  high  protective  tariff,  strikes  out  into 
its  own  strong,  independent  stride.  Oc- 
casionally even  now  committees  of  manu- 
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facturers  come  to  Mr.  Redfield  to  protest 
against  the  pending  tariflF  bill.  They  are 
invariably  subrnitted  to  a  minute  and 
disconcerting  cross-examination.  Re- 
cently, for  example,  a  broken-hearted 
manufacturer  came  in  and  declared  that, 
under  the  new  conditions,  he  couldn't 
possibly  make  6  per  cent,  on  his  stock. 

"What  is  your  capitalization?"  the 
Secretary  began.  A  few  minutes'  con- 
versation disclosed  that  the  complainant 
had  increased  his  capitalization  six  times 
without  adding  a  penny  to  his  equipment. 
He  had  been  milking  his  business  for  years 
—  and  now  complained  because  the 
Government  wouldn't  subsidize  him 
further.  Mr.  Redfield  asked  him  about 
his  system  of  keeping  costs  —  and  found 
that  the  manufacturer's  mind  was  blank 
on  the  subject. 

Toward  men  of  this  type,  however,  the 
department's  attitude  is  not  hostile,  but 
helpful.  A  general  course  in  industrial 
education  is  part  of  the  Administration's 
plans.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  most 
interesting  and  original  idea  brought  out 
by  the  new  Secretary.  When  Mr.  Red- 
field  outlined  his  new  policy,  at  a  dinner 
to  the  employing  lithographers  a  short 
while  ago,  the  newspapers  at  once  devoted 
columns  to  what  was  called  "Redfield's 
threat."  But  Mr.  Redfield  made  no 
"threat."  The  situation  was  this:  the 
employing  lithographers  had  issued  a 
public  statement  that,  in  case  the  new 
tariflF  went  into  eflFect,  they  would  imme- 
diately reduce  wages.  Mr.  Redfield,  in 
accepting  their  invitation  to  speak,  de- 
voted his  remarks  largely  to  this  state- 
ment. If  the  lithographers  actually  re- 
duced wages,  he  said,  it  would  properly 
be  the  duty  of  his  department  to  investi- 
gate the  industry  and  find  out  to  what 
extent  such  a  reduction  was  justified. 
Such  an  investigation,  he  declared,  would 
be  undertaken  in  the  most  judicial  and 
scientific  spirit.  It  would  include  all 
phases  of  the  business — materials,  manage- 
ment, machinery,  plants,  locations,  wages, 
capitalization,  and  the  like.  If  the 
American  lithographers,  he  said,  found 
that  they  couldn't  compete  with  European, 
it  was  properly  the  duty  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  find  out  why.    Was  it 
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necessary  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
high  wages  made  it  impossible;  might 
not  the  difficulty  be  in  any  of  the  other 
items  that  determine  cost?  Mr.  Red- 
field  mercilessly  drove  home  his  point 
by  quoting  from  leading  articles  in  the 
lithographers'  own  trade  papers.  These 
papers  for  months  had  been  filled  with 
complaints  of  the  "inefficiency"  of  Ameri- 
can lithographing  plants;  their  wastes, 
their  unscientific  use  of  materials,  and  the 
like.     Possibly  these  elements,  said   Mr. 


THE    LATE   J.    H.   WILLIAMS 

MR.  REDFIELD'S  employer  AND  PARTNER  IN  THE 
MANUFACTURING  BUSINESS,  FROM  WHOM  HE  GAINED 
THE  ORIGINS  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  BUSINESS  IDEALS 
WHICH,  IN  THEIR  LATER  INDEPENDENT  DEVELOP- 
MENT, MADE  THE  SECRETARY  A  LEADER  IN  THE 
MOVEMENT   FOR  TARIFF   REFORM 

Redfield,  explained  why  Americans  found 
international  competition  difficult;  at  least 
it  might  become  the  duty  of  his  depart- 
ment to  find  out. 

"The  newspapers,"  says  Mr.  Redfield, 
"entirely  distorted  what  1  said.  They 
asserted  that  1  had  threatened  to  expose 
to  the  world  the  inside  secrets  of  any  plant 
that  reduced  wages.  1  had  said  nothing 
of  the  kind.  1  never  purposed  to  investi- 
gate   any    individual    plant;  all    that    1 


suggested  was  that  we  might  investigate 
the  industry  as  a  whole.  It  would  be 
improper,  of  course,  for. this  department 
to  hold  up  individual  manufacturers  to 
obloquy  and  make  public  the  details  of 
their  business.  1 1  would  be  entirely  proper, 
however,  to  make  a  scientific  examination 
of  a  whole  industry.  Such  an  examina- 
tion, conducted  by  experts,  would  be 
immensely  valuable.  The  manufacturers 
would  learn  a  great  deal  from  it.  Many 
are  paying  efficiency  engineers  large  sums 
to  do  for  them  this  very  thing  —  which 
in  this  case  the  Government  was  to  do 
free.  Such  an  investigation,  properly 
conducted,  would  show  the  manufacturers 
new  and  economic  methods  of  manage- 
ment, give  them  new  ideas  on  the  technical 
side  —  we  have  an  elaborate  Bureau  <rf 
Standards  here,  in  charge  of  scnne  of  the 
country's  most  experienced  chemists,  who 
could  unquestionably  find  out  much  that 
would  be  practically  valuable  in  the 
lithographing  trade  or  in  any  other.  Such 
an  investigation  would  also  show  to  what 
extent  high  wages  are,  after  all,  responsible 
for  the  high  cost  of  the  product.  With  this 
explanation,  1  stand  now  upon  everything 
1  said  to  the  lithographers.  The  sugges- 
tion, however,  was  not  put  forth  in  the 
spirit  of  a  threat;  rather  of  cooperation. 
Indeed,  we  are  making  now  such  an 
investigation  of  the  potters'  industr>'. 
This  is  being  made  at  the  request  of  the 
potters  themselves.  When  we  have 
finished  —  and  the  investigation  will  prob- 
ably take  a  year  —  we  shall  know  more 
about  this  particular  industry  than  we 
have  ever  known  before.  And  the  infor- 
mation will  be  valuable  especially  to  the 
potters  themselves." 

Unquestionably,  the  Secretary  of  Q>m- 
merce  is  a  man  who  improves  on  acquaint- 
ance. Since  the  fourth  of  March  hostile 
critics  have  been  eagerly  looking  for  the 
"  Ballinger  of  the  Wilson  Administration"; 
several  men  have  served  their  purpose  in 
turn;  at  one  time  Mr.  Redfield,  because 
of  his  supposed  "break"  in  his  speech  to 
the  lithographers,  was  acclaimed  as  a 
likely  candidate.  But  Washington  is  now 
revising  its  estimate.  It  recognizes  Mr. 
Redfield  as  a  man  of  brains  and  even  of 
industrial  imagination. 
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CAPTURING   PERFECT   PICTURES  OF   PROJECTILES   IN    FLIGHT   BY  THE   USE    OF   AN 

INVENTION   THAT  MAKES    POSSIBLE   NEGATIVES   TAKEN   IN    ONE 

FIVE-THOUSANDTH   OF   A   SECOND 

BY 

W.  N.  TAFT 


MR.  GUSTAV  DIETZ,  of  New 
York,  and  Capt.  Francis  H. 
Behr,  an  official  photogra- 
pher of  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  highest  of  high-speed 
photography  by  which  the  Army  hopes  to 
answer  questions  of  ordnance  which  would 
almost  certainly  have  remained  riddles  but 
for  their  invention.  Their  camera  differs 
from  the  ordinary  machine  in  only  two 
particulars  —  its  size  and  its  shutter. 
It  is  about  four  feet  in  height  and  each 
of  its  parts  is,  of  course,  correspondingly 
larger  than  that  of  the  ordinary  kodak. 
It  (there  is  only  one  at  present)  is  equipped 
with  the  finest  two-inch  lens,  and  great 


care  is  taken  that  this  valuable  piece  of 
glass  remains  unspecked  and  unharmed 
by  the  dangerous  gases  which  surround 
it  during  some  of  the  tests. 

But  the  chief  value  of  the  novel  camera 
lies  in  the  shutter,  which  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Dietz.  This  shutter  is  operated 
by  an  electric  motor  that  makes  several 
thousand  revolutions  a  minute.  As  the 
speed  of  this  motor  is  capable  of  accurate 
adjustment,  the  photographer  can  de- 
termine the  exact  length  of  the  exposure 
up  to  niW  of  a  second.  This  is  the  short- 
est fraction  of  time  during  which  the  light 
waves  will  make  a  definite  impression  on 
the  highly  sensitized  plates  and,  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  clear^  photographs  of 
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projectiles  in  flight  with  this  exposure, 
experiments  with  other  kinds  of  shutters 
or  plates  were  not  conducted. 

Once  the  style  of  camera  was  definitely 
decided  upon,  the  next  problem  was  how 
to  release  the  shutter  at  the  exact  time 
the  shell  was  in  the  position  desired.  This 
was  manifestly  impossible  through  mere 
human  means  because  the  eye  cannot  even 
perceive  the  shell  in  flight,  much  less  give 
the  order  necessary  for  the  pressing  of  a 
button  so  as  to  catch  the  projectile  in 
mid-air.  Captain  Behr  worked  out  the 
following  method  as  the  most  practicable: 


A  delicate  screen,  formed  of  electrically 
charged  wires,  is  placed  in  the  muzzle  of 
the  mortar  or  rifle  which  is  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  test.  Other  wires 
are  attached  to  this  screen  and  the  camera 
is  trained  on  the  place  where  it  is  calculated 
the  shell  will  be  when  the  shutter  clicks. 
As  the  speed  of  the  projectile  is  a  known 
quantity,  being  dependent  on  the  strength 
of  the  charge,  this  is  a  simple  problem  in 
mathematics. 

Upon  the  firing  of  the  gun  the  shell 
breaks  the  screen  and  completes  the  cir- 
cuit, thus  flashing  the  eye  of  the  camera 
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open  for  the  fraction  of  a  second  necessary 
to  record  the  flight  of  the  projectile.  By 
regulating  the  current  and  the  speed  of 
the  electric  motor  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  catch  shells  just  as  they  leave  the  mouth 
of  the  gun,  suspended  in  mid-air,  or  as 
they  strike  the  target.  In  the  latter  case 
the  screen  which  regulates  the  shutter 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  target  instead  of 
inside  the  gun  itself. 

Captain  Behr  was  forced  to  spend  many 
months  and  thousands  of  dollars  before 
he  finally  perfected  his  device  for  photo- 
graphing shells  in  flight.  The  first  photo- 
graphs showed  the  projectile  to  be  about 


eight  feet  long.  This  was  because  the 
exposure  was  ttJW  of  a  second,  and  during 
that  time  the  shell  traveled  far  enough 
to  appear  on  the  negative  as  twice  its 
actual  length.  When  the  exposure  was 
reduced  to  t«W,  however,  the  impression 
of  the  shell  was  found  to  be  clear,  distinct, 
and  in  exact  proportion. 

Captain  Behr  made  a  number  of  his 
most  important  experiments  with  mortars, 
the  mainstay  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Serv- 
ice. Before  finishing  its  plans  for  the 
fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal  the 
authorities  of  the  War  Department  de- 
sired to  obtain  more  accurate  knowledge 
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of  the  working  of  this  integral  part  of  the 
coast  defenses.  The  dean  of  the  army 
photographers  was  therefore  chosen  to 
carry  on  the  experiments,  and  he  dis- 
covered many  things  formerly  unknown, 
secrets  which  will  be  extremely  useful  in 
any  future  war  in  which  the  United 
States  may  participate. 

With  this  unique  camera  Captain  Behr 
succeeded  in  getting  views  of  mortar 
shells  in  all  positions,  up  to  the  time  when 
they  ceased  their  upward  flight  and  started 
to  descend.  By  a  close  inspection  of 
these  views  a  number  of  faults  in  con- 
nection with  the  mortars  have  been  dis- 


covered and  will  be  remedied  in  all  the  new 
models  as  they  are  manufactured. 

The  formation  of  the  deadly  "smoke 
ring"  which  immediately  follows  the 
issuance  of  the  projectile  was  also  ac- 
curately depicted  by  the  Behr  camera. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  smoke  ring  is  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  connected  with  the 
mortars.  Almost  before  the  shell  appears 
the  ring  of  gaseous  smoke  can  be  seen, 
obscuring  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  and  rising 
rapidly  upward.  Gunners  claim  that  this 
smoke  ring  is  rendered  as  hard  as  steel  by 
reason  of  its  centrifugal  velocity,  and  the 
story  is  told  at  Fortress  Monroe  of  a  luck- 
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less  seagull  which  flew  into  a  "ring"  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  in  the  air  and,  stripped  of 
its  feathers,  was  cast  down  upon  the  mor- 
tar, killed  by  the  friction  of  the  gas. 

Recent  developments  in  photography 
have  opened  up  a  field  of  experimentation 
to  army  and  navy  officials  in  the  science 
of  ordnance  which  has  previously  been  in 
complete  darkness.  The  problem  next 
to  be  attacked  is:  "What  does  a  twelve- 
inch  shell  do  when  it  strikes  armor?  How 
does  the  steel  act  during  the  instant  of 
penetration  and  what  happens  to  the  shell 
just  after  it  explodes?" 

The  answers  to  these  questions  may 


solve  the  problem  of  why  an  armor- 
piercing  projectile  with  the  hardest  possible 
"nose,"  or  point,  will  not  itself  penetrate 
armor.  It  must  be  "capped"  with  steel 
of  the  softest  nature.  This  fact  has  been 
known  for  years.  Its  explanation  is  as 
yet  undiscovered. 

Army  officials  expect  to  see,  through  the 
eye  of  the  new  camera,  many  things  which 
have  previously  defied  explanation.  Thirty 
feet  away  from  the  armor  plate  the  camera 
will  show  with  absolute  precision  what  the 
modern  high-power  shell  does  when  it 
plows  its  way  through  Harveyized  steel. 
From  negatives  showing  pieces  of  a  shell 
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ORE  than  forty  years  ago  a 
little  girl  prayed  God  to  re- 
move her  from  an  unjust  world 
if  it  were  really  true  that  girls 
were  so  constituted  as  to  be 
unable  to  master  Greek  and  go  to  college 
and  understand  things.  She  had  heard 
that  this  was  true;  and,  inasmuch  as  she 
wanted  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as 
education,  she  preferred  not  to  live  with- 
out it.  To-day  she  is  president  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  women's  colleges, 
a  college  which  is  what  it  is  because  of 
what  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness  has 
called  her  "master-mistress  mind." 

President  M.  Carey  Thomas,  of  Bryn 


Mawr  College,  would  probably  be  the  last 
person  on  earth  to  admit  the  truth  of  this 
commendation.  Her  mind  is  so  busy 
accomplishing  feats  that  it  has  no  time 
left  in  which  to  admire  itself.  In  fact, 
she  would  give  you  the  impression  that 
Bryn  Mawr  has,  by  some  mysterious  pro- 
cess, worked  its  own  way  to  the  position 
in  which  it  stands  to-day,  as  if  she  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  blazing  the  trail. 
And  yet,  if  ever  an  institution  reflected 
the  spirit  of  its  leader,  this  college  does. 
The  passion  for  learning  which  inspired 
the  little  girl's  prayers,  and  has  burned 
at  white  heat  through  a  half  century,  and 
the  innate  democracy  of  the  woman,  are 
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the  two  vital  forces  which  animate  the 
life  of  this  little  group  of  girls  among  the 
Pennsylvania  hills. 

She  has  brought  into  existence  one  of  the 
most  perfectly  constituted  democracies 
that  exists.  It  is  a  democracy  such  as 
men  and  nations  might  afford  the  time  to 
pause  before  and  examine.  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  self-government  of 
430  young  women,  the  sort  of  wholesome, 
level-headed,  outdoor  young  women  who 
make  up  our  best  type  of  college  girls. 
They  are  no  less  human  than  girls  of  all 
types  the  world  over;  temptation  in  the 
form  of  dinner  dances  in  study  hours,  and 
May-day  idleness  when  there  are  examina- 
tions to  be  prepared  for,  besets  the  Bryn 
Mawr  girls  just  as  often  as  it  besets  young 
femininity  elsewhere;  yet  they  meet  it  and 
come  off  victorious.  They  sit  in  judgment 
upon  one  another,  keeping  order  in  their 
own  halls,  sternly  refusing  one  another 
permission  for  undue  gaieties,  suspending 
one  another,  even  expelling  one  another, 
with  never  an  older  head  to  advise.  Where 
rules  issued  and  punishments  meted  out 
by  faculties  fail,  the  government  of  these 
girls  by  themselves  succeeds. 

Self-government  in  colleges,  and  even 
in  lower  schools,  is  no  longer  new;  but 
Bryn  Mawr  College  earned  the  title  of 
pioneer.  Before  any  other  had  dared  this 
radical  form  of  government.  Miss  Thomas, 
then  a  very  young  woman  and  dean  of  the 
institution,  had  urged  that  this  group  of 


girls  be  given  full  power  to  rule  themsdhes. 
The  thing  was  tried;  it  is  now  sihsost 
thirty  years  old. 

Dr.  Joseph  Taylor,  a  Quaker  gentkapan 
of  the  old  school,  was  founder  of  thecd- 
lege  and,  in  early  days,  its  president.  In 
charge  of  its  classrooms  he  placed  a  OEkrps 
of  young  bachelors,  who  were  to  guide 
the  young  and  charming  students  ilong 
the  briery  paths  of  Greek,  biology,  iaiKi 
calculus.  This  was  the  situation  viihkh 
Miss  Thomas,  then  in  her  twenties,  fioed 
in  1885.  Hardly  more  than  a  giii  ber- 
self,  her  task  was  to  look  to  the  contact 
of  these  other  girls. 

The  task  did  not  look  easy.  Her  |iieen 
eyes,  with  a  Welsh  ancestry  behind  Ibeir 
keenness,  set  to  work  to  investigate,  idKl 
her  brain  to  reflect.  Ruling  these  g|ris 
by  rigid,  boarding-school-missish  rela- 
tions appeared  futile.  They  were|  an 
independent  and  mentally  advanced  ^^pe, 
and  inclined  to  rule  themselves. 

Only  a  mind  of  big  initiative  and  dii|ing 
would  have  risked  the  thing  which  Miss 
Thomas  risked  twenty-seven  years  igo. 
But  it  was  just  that  sort  of  mind.  Take 
a  glance  back  over  its  accomplishments, 
and  the  situation  looks  clearer. 

First,  when  Martha  Carey  Thomas  was 
a  little  girl  she  had  agonized  in  prayer  over 
what  we  now  call  the  woman  question  — 
at  that  time  hardly  vexed  enough  to  be 
termed  a  question  at  all.  She  had  suffered 
from  awful  doubts  as  to  whether  women 
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were  physically  and  mentally  fit  for  col- 
lege—  to  be  sure,  she  couldn't  find  any 
proof  to  the  contrary,  but  people  said  they 
were  unfit.  And  through  all  this  storm 
and  stress  she  had  held  to  the  underlying 
belief  that  she  could  go  to  college  and 
learn  what  men  learn,  and  the  event  of 
her  life  was  her  meeting  with  a  college 
woman  —  a  Vassar  graduate. 

She  drank  in  this  wonderful  creature. 
"She's  exactly  like  other  delightful  wo- 
men," was  the  summing  up. 

Here,  then,  was  a  proof.  Woman  could 
do  it.  To  the  young  girl,  bom  in  conserva- 
tive Baltimore,  train^  in  private  schools, 
this  meeting  was  a  great  dramatic  situation. 

She  was  beginning  to  shake  herself  free. 

She  announced  that  she  would  go  to 
Cornell  University.  This  was  not  what 
a  Baltimore  young  lady  usually  did,  but 
Miss  Thomas  bore  off  a  degree  in  1877. 

Next  she  spent  a  year  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Next  she  decided  to  go  to  Leipzig  for 
advanced  study.  Perhaps  the  going  was 
even  less  significant  than  the  fact  that  she 
did  the  deciding  for  herself.  In  that 
point  lay  the  real  pioneering.  After  she 
reached  Germany,  the  first  news  from  home 
was  that  family  friends  were  preserving  a 
sort  of  hush  regarding  this  unconventional 
daughter  in  the  presence  of  her  mother, 
and  hardly  spoke  of  her,  as  if  she  had 
brought  some  sort  of  disgrace  upon  the 
family  and  was  to  be  mentioned  barely 


above  a  whisper.  Miss  Thomas  main- 
tained a  firm  chin  and  continued  her  study. 
She  passed  from  the  University  of  Leipzig 
to  Gottingen  and  Zurich. 

She  was  still  in  her  twenties,  and  yet 
she  could  look  back  over  years  of  achieve- 
ment and  realize  that  through  them  all 
she  had  been  a  self-governed,  self- 
responsible  individual.  This  surely  ex- 
plains why  it  occurred  to  her  that  other 
girls  had  a  right  to  rule  themselves  just 
as  she  had  done.  If  she  had  been  by 
instinct  a  conformist  herself  she  would 
have  demanded  hide-bound  rules  for 
others.  But  if  you  should  see  her  to-day 
you  would  read  in  one  glance  the  fact  that 
she  never  was  one.  There  is  too  high  a 
brow  under  her  white  hair  to  permit  her 
to  accept  others'  explanations  until  she 
has  probed  them  with  her  own  mind. 
There  is  a  determination  in  the  chin  that 
never  succumbed  merely  because  it  was 
told  to  do  so.  And  there  is  too  much 
humor  twinkling  in  her  dark  eyes  to  miss 
the  joke  that  lurks  in  accepted  standards. 

And  therefore,  when  higher  education 
for  women  under  any  conditions  was  so 
new  as  to  be  a  bit  shocking,  what  did  this 
mind  of  initiative  and  daring  do  but  rise 
up  and  recommend  self-government  in  a 
little  Quaker  college  for  girls.  For,  al- 
though the  institution  was  undenomina- 
tional in  name,  it  was  strongly  Quaker  in 
atmosphere  at  that  time. 
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In  1886,  then,  Miss  Thomas,  exercising 
her  authority  as  dean,  gave  informally 
into  the  hands  of  these  girls  their  own 
conduct.  At  that  period,  when  the  col- 
lege for  women  was  not  far  removed  from 
the  young  ladies'  seminary  in  spirit,  we 
can  picture  the  authorities  of  other  col- 
leges looking  on  with  tremulous  alarm 
while  they  waited  to  see  this  foolhardy 
young  school  wreck  itself.  But  the  wreck 
did  not  occur.  A  venture  is  counted 
foolhardy,  or  not,  according  to  its  out- 
come. For  this  reason  educators  look 
back  upon  Bryn  Mawr's  pioneering  in 
self-government  as  an  event  which  has 
made  history.  From  East  to  West  to- 
day the  college  girl  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  responsible  human  being  who 
can  control  her  own  conduct  and  who  will 
control  it  far  better  if  it  be  left  in  her  own 
hands,  on  the  principle  that  the  only  fun 
in  breaking  rules  lies  in  having  rules  to 
break.  It  was  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas 
who  first  pointed  this  out. 

But  although  other  colleges  and  schools 
have  followed,  Bryn  Mawr  still  stands 
unique  in  the  completeness  of  its  democ- 
racy: for  it  admits  no  member  of  the 
faculty  even  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
its  board  of  discipline.  Miss  Thomas 
does  not  lead  liberty  on  leash.  In  1892, 
when  the  experiment  was  about  a  half- 
dozen  years  old,  the  girls  asked  that  a 
charter  be  given  to  them  which  should 


establish  a  permanent  government  of 
their  own.  The  president  and  trustees 
gladly  gave  the  girls  in  letter  what  they 
already  possessed  in  spirit;  and  in  their 
constitution  it  is  to  be  read  that  "to  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Students'  Association  for 
Self-Government  the  president  and  dean 
shall  entrust  the  exclusive  management  of 
all  matters  concerning  the  conduct  of 
students  in  their  college  life  which  do  not 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities 
of  the  college  or  of  the  mistresses  of  the 
halls  of  residence."  And  upon  closer 
inspection  one  finds  that  the  matters 
which  are  left  to  the  faculty  are  prac- 
tically all  academic,  and  that  the  mis- 
tresses of  the  halls  are  concerned  no  more 
with  discipline  than  are  hostesses  in  a 
houseful  of  guests  —  only  with  the  mat- 
ters which,  without  question,  belong  to  the 
management  of  the  household.  As  for 
the  behavior  of  the  girls,  that  is  attended 
to  by  proctors  of  their  own  appointing. 

Now  observe  the  workings.  Take,  for 
example,  a  young  freshman,  we  will  say 
Miss  Minerva  Smith.  She  has  been 
reared  in  a  conservative  family,  this  is 
her  first  going-away,  she  hears  that  the 
faculty  does  not  discipline,  and  a  glittering 
vision  of  liberty  suddenly  dazzles  her  eyes. 
On  the  first  available  day  she  takes  a  train 
for  Philadelphia,  and  devotes  herself  to 
shopping.  Later  on  she  meets  old  friends, 
dines,  stays  over  night  and  spends  Sunday 
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with  them,  reaches  the  station  in  time  for 
the  nine-forty-five  train,  and  half  an  hour 
later  is  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Now  it  so  happens  —  both  Minerva  and 
the  case  are  hypothetical,  you  understand 
—  it  so  happens  that  Miss  Thomas  is  on 
the  same  train.  She  has  observed  the 
freshman  slipping  aboard.    She  considers 


the  situation  on  the  way  out.  She  says 
nothing  to  the  young  lady.  But  the  next 
day  she  speaks  casually  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association. 

"  Miss  Minerva  Smith,  that  new  student, 
came  out  on  the  nine-forty-five  train  last 
evening,"  she  observes,  and  that  is  all. 
Absolutely  all.    She  dismisses  the  matter 
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from  her  mind.  She  mentioned  it  merely 
as  any  other  observer  might,  in  wishing 
to  aid  the  Association  in  its  work.  If  the 
students  choose  to  take  up  the  matter, 
well  and  good;  if  not,  it  will  never  be 
referred  to  again. 

Next  day  a  note  comes  to  Minerva.  It 
is  not  from  the  president,  dean,  or  any 
other  of  the  mature  powers-that-be.  It  is 
from  certain  authorized  members  of  the 
Students'  Association,  which  elects  its 
officers  wholly  from  the  ranks  of  the  stu- 
dents. In  the  note  Minerva  Smith  is  re- 
minded that,  in  the  first  place,  she  left  the 
college  for  overnight  without  registering 
her  address  in  the  hall;  and  that,  secondly, 
she  has  broken  the  rule  that  the  seven- 
ferty-five  on  weekdays,  and  the  eight-fifteen 
on  Sundays,  are  the  latest  trains  which  stu- 
lients  are  permitted  to  take  unescorted,  and 
the  nine-fifteen  is  the  latest  in  any  case. 

"  But  I  thought  there  were  no  rules  for 
conduct  made  by  the  faculty!"  she  protests 
to  a  junior. 

"There  aren't.  The  rules  are  our  own. 
And  you  won't  find  many  faculties  that 
enforce  rules  as  strictly  as  we  do,'*  warns 
the  weathered  junior. 

Miss  Minerva  is  given  a  chance  to  mend 
her  ways,  but  is  made  to  understand  that 
repeated  offences  mean  a  penalty.  The 
fact  that  her  fellow  students  frown  upon 
her  careless  conduct  strikes  her  forcibly. 
It  dawns  upon  her  that  liberty  in  its  truest 
sense  is  the  most  austere  form  of  govern- 
ment; she  hears  that  these  girl  students 
warn,  punish,  if  necessary  expel,  offenders 
without  asking  advice  from  anybody. 

To  be  sure,  they  are  not  often  called 
upon  to  use  such  extreme  measures,  for 
in  the  main  the  self-government  achieves 
its  end  of  excellent  conduct.  But  the 
girl  who  will  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
it  ever  and  anon  appears,  and  she  is  dealt' 
with  to  the  full  measure  of  the  law. 

Perhaps,  in  the  beginning,  the  trouble- 
some freshman  was  like  Minerva  Smith 
and  did  not  understand.  But  if  the 
executive  board  becomes  fully  convinced 
of  her  law-breaking  spirit,  it  summons  her 
before  its  court,  gives  her  a  hearing,  calls 
upon  witnesses,  and  judges.  Her  sin 
may  have  taken  any  one  of  many  forms. 
Perhaps,  fairly  tremulous  in  the  excite- 


ment of  her  own  devilment,  she  may  have 
lighted  a  cigarette!  Possibly  she  has 
crossed  the  campus  in  male  attire,  having 
dressed  thus  for  her  role  in  a  play.  She 
may  have  made  a  social  engagement  with 
some  male  member  of  the  faculty.  She 
may  have  secretly  turned  the  strawberry 
lemonade  into  punch  at  a  tea.  She  may 
have  returned  so  late  that  the  low  windows 
offered  an  easy  means  of  entering  her 
dormitory,  unknown.-  She  may  have  in- 
vited a  man  caller  to  her  own  study  with- 
out a  chaperon.  Oncea  student  smuggled 
her  own  brother  into  the  gymnasium, 
disguising  him  in  feminine  garments. 

Slowly  the  mills  of  the  students  grind, 
but  woe  to  the  sinner  when  the  grinding 
is  done*  If  it  be  agreed  by  the  executive 
board  that  the  victim  be  suspended  for 
six  weeks,  possibly  expeUed,  Miss  Thomas 
is  asked  to  go  through  the  form  of  dis- 
missal. This  is  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
however;  the  board  knows  that  its  de- 
cision will  stand.  The  president  has  never 
yet  vetoed  such  a  decision;  this  she  would 
not  risk  doing,  for  one  veto  would  over- 
throw the  democracy.  But  the  significant 
fact  is:  she  has  never  yet  wanted  to  veto. 

And  so,  in  the  guise  of  a  detached  ob- 
server, she  looks  on  as  if  she  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  all.  Occasionally  some  in- 
fringement of  rules  comes  to  her  attention 
—  as,  for  instance,  Minefva  Smith's 
offence  —  but  she  merely  reports  the 
incident  to  the  students  in  authority,  to 
assist  them. 

And  yet  her  spirit  is  the  vital  force 
animating  this  remarkable  government, 
small,  compact,  isolate,  and  practi- 
cally perfect  as  a  republic.  So,  too,  her 
insistence  upon  idesds  of  scholarship  is 
behind  that  proverbially  high  standard  of 
requirements  in  entrance  examinations 
and  for  graduation.  It  is  a  standard 
which  keeps  the  college  small;  it  does 
not  even  attempt  to  accommodiate  more 
than  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents, and  it  annually  weeds  out  two 
thirds  of  its  applicants  by  examination. 
The  girl  who  carries  off  a  Bryn  Mawr 
diploma  must  be  ready  to  fight  for  it. 
And  no  matter  how  hard  her  struggle  for 
learning,  it  cannot  possibly  be  as  hard  as 
was  the  struggle  of  this  wqman  who  has 
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made  these  privileges  possible  to  her;  for 
she,  of  another  generation,  fought  against 
the  overwhelming  odds  of  prejudice. 

In  the  days  of  her  earliest  struggles,  she 
wept  over  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve 
because  she  thought  that  the  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  Eve  might  imperil  girls' 
going  to  college.  She  searched  books 
everywhere  for  light  upon  the  possibilities 
of  woman,  and  often  found  her  hopes 
rebuffed  by  even  the  greatest.  Milton 
excited  her  rage  and  indignation  and  she 
condemned  him  as  a  woman-hater;  even 
Shakespeare,  she  felt,  was  not  entirely  fair 
to  her  sex  intellectually.  And  so,  through 
inward  storm,  rebuked  by  her  period,  she 
fought  on,  educating  herself  in  America 
and  Europe.  The  degree  she  had  earned 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig  from  1879  to 
1882  was  refused  her  on  account  of  her 
sex;  a  like  fate  befell  her  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  G5ttingen;  but  the  University 
of  Zurich  finally  granted  her  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  summa  cum  laude,  the  highest 
degree,  at  that  time,  ever  awarded  to  a 
woman.  It  was  a  sort  of  martial  experi- 
ence for  a  girl;  it  brought  the  iron  to  the 
surface.  No  wonder  it  was  with  an  aus- 
terity of  standard  that  she  started  on  her 
career  as  an  educator.  And  somehow,  by 
that  occult  process  which  we  all  have 
experienced,  that  austerity  has  contrived 
to  permeate  the  air  of  Bryn  Mawr.  The 
students  inhale  it. 

She  will  not  permit  Bryn  Mawr  College 
to  accept  the  certificates  of  schools  in 
lieu  of  its  own  examinations.  These 
are  given  annually  in  twenty  or  more 
centres.  When  the  days  of  examinations 
are  over,  the  little  group  that  President 
Thomas  looks  over  as  it  faces  its  freshman 
year  is  only  one  third  of  those  who  applied 
for  entrance,  a  picked  and  tiny  army. 

And  now  come  the  four  years  of  still 
keener  effort.  This  college  dared  to  under- 
take the  group  system  of  studies,  adopting 
it  from  Johns  Hopkins  in  early  days,  when 
other  colleges  for  women  were  trying  no 
venturesome  experiments  of  such  a  nature. 
Every  girl  has  her  major  subjects  to  which 
she  must  give  one  and  a  third  years  of  her 
time.  Chemistry  and  physics  may  be 
woven  together,  or  {political  economy  and 
history,   or  Greek  and   Latin.    Another 


third  of  a  year  must  go  to  some  science, 
another  third  to  another  science,  or  to 
political  economy,  or  history,  or  law,  or 
mathematics,  another  third  to  the  hi^oiy 
of  philosophy,  another  third  to  whichever 
one  of  the  four  languages  was  omitted  at 
entrance  (Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Ger- 
man were  offered,  three  to  be  chosen), 
and  another  third  for  two  years  to  EngM 
literature  and  the  correct  writing  and 
pronunciation  of  our  language.  Here  you 
have,  then,  only  a  highly  modified  form  of 
speclsdization.  The  major  subjects  are 
chosen  by  the  student,  but  so  many  sub- 
jects are  required  of  her  that  she  is  bound 
to  have  a  pretty  general  education  before 
she  gets  through.  She  cSmnot  escape  these 
subjects,  whether  she  is  interested  in 
them  or  not. 

All  this  is  part  of  that  greed  for  learning, 
and  more  learning,  both  for  herself  and 
others,  which  fills  Miss  Th(xnas.  A  four 
years'  course  is  none  too  long,  according 
to  the  president's  stem  doctrine,  to  pre- 
pare to  specialize.  In  a  day  when  the 
vocational  mania  is  abroad  in  the  land, 
there  is  something  formidable  in  viewing 
the  foundation  required  here  for  a  super- 
structure later  on.  In  a  day  when  we 
smatter  through  countless  subjects  in  a 
quick  preparation,  that  we  may  hurry  on 
to  our  specialty,  this  groundwork  for  life 
looks  like  the  great  wall  of  China  beskle 
the  underpinning  of  a  portable  house. 

Bryn  Mawr  is  the  only  woman's  collie 
to  maintain  a  graduate  school.  Bamani 
and  Radcliffe  have  such  schools,  but  only 
as  they  share  the  privilege  with  the  men's 
universities  to  which  they  are  allied. 
There  is  a  theory  in  this  Pennsylvania 
institution  that  not  only  should  the 
opportunity  for  further  study  be  offered 
to  women,  but  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  undergraduates  —  this  contact  with 
graduate  workers  —  and  that  it  is  stimula- 
ting to  a  faculty.  This  school  is  one  of 
Miss  Thomas's  pet  hobbies. 

Just  one  curious  requirement  for  gradua- 
tion is  a  sidelight  upon  her  passion  for 
perfection.  She  has  instituted  the  rule 
that  every  candidate  for  graduation  must 
pass  in  sight-reading  of  French  and  Ger- 
man. The  little  room  with  its  long  table 
in  which  every  senior  must  go  through 
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her  ordeal  has  been  described  as  "quiet, 
awfully  quiet/'  with  the  president  sitting 
face  to  face  with  the  victim  and  two  other 
members  of  the  faculty  ready  to  hear  her 

-  stumble  through  those  alarming  phrases. 
That  Gibraltar-like  austerity,  combined 
with  an  infallible  sense  of  humor  which 
characterizes  Miss  Thomas,  makes  the 
hour  at  once  terrifying  and  funny.  Other 
colleges  call  for  no  such  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  languages;  but  Bryn  Mawr 
is  merciless,  and  the  girl  who  cannot  get 
through  the  test  must  give  up  her  degree. 
*'  It  means  only  an  hour's  reading  a  day 
through  three  summer  vacations," 
blandly  observes  Bryn  Mawr! 

The  fact  that  Bryn  Mawr  has  happened 
to  educate  a  great  many  daughters  of 
wealthy  families  has  given  rise  to  no  value 
of  fashion  for  fashion's  sake.  Snobbery 
among  girls,  even  if  it  should  appear, 
would  wither  in  short  order  before  the 
probing  mind  of  this  woman  whose  own 
standards  tolerate  no  favoritism.  Cer- 
tain giris  have  brought  maids  with  them; 
they  were  girls  who  had  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  having  their  glove-buttons 
sewed  on  and  their  hairpins  arranged  for 
them,  but  it  turned  out  that  in  a  few 
months'  time  they  found  it  convenient  to 
send   the   maids   home   and    look   after 

•themselves.  Secret  sororities  have  never 
been  admitted  within  these  walls;  it  is 
well  known  that  the  president  does  not 
approve  of  them,  that  they  would  be 
directly  opposed  to  her  ideas  of  democracy. 
The  societies  she  encourages  are  founded 
upon  achievement,  or  are  meant  to  pro- 
mote interest  in  study. 

She  weeds  to  get  her  professors  just  as 
she  weeds  for  a  picked  group  of  students; 
and  that  nothing  matters  but  excellence  is 
shown  in  this:  there  are  more  men  than 
women  in  her  faculty.  Now  she  is  a 
feminist,  has  always  been  absorbed  in  the 
woman  question,  is  one  of  the  foremost 
suffragists  in  our  country  to-day,  and  if 
she  were  the  partisan  that  many  a  suffra- 
gist is  she  would  choose  women  because 
they  are  wcxnen.  Instead  of  that  she 
wishes  only  to  have  the  best  professors. 
She  would  be  glad  if  they  happened  to 
be  of  her  own  sex;  but  as  they  often 


happen  to  be  of  the  other,  she  does  not 
try  to  deceive  herself.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  traits  of  the  woman: 
no  one,  not  even  Miss  M.  Carey  Thcwnas, 
can  deceive  her.  She  looks  others  and 
herself  straight  in  the  eye  and  demands 
an  honest  explanation  —  and  she  has  the 
kind  of  an  eye  that  gets  it. 

It  is  as  jovial  an  eye  as  it  is  formidable, 
however,  at  appropriate  moments.  It 
can  dance  over  a  girl's  mischief  even  while 
the  law  is  being  upheld.  Altogether  she 
is  a  quaint  figure,  this  Quaker-born  lady 
with  the  Welsh  ancestry.  You  may  find 
her  in  the  afternoon  in  a  plain  shirtwaist 
and  a  still  plainer  skirt,  with  her  white 
hair  drawn  back  as  if  there  were  too  few 
precious  years  of  life  to  spend  a  moment 
more  than  necessary  in  adorning  a  coiffure. 
There  is  a  severe  plainness  about  the  whole 
figure;  and  here  it  sits,  monarch  in  a  sort 
of  intellectual  palace  —  a  home  which  is  a 
treasure-house  of  rare  books  and  exquisite 
ornaments  from  foreign  lands.  Room  after 
room  rambles  on  in  this  luxury,  a  luxury 
that  represents  wealth  of  mind  rather  than 
wealth  of  purse.  And  through  the  palace 
bustles  this  plain  little  woman  in  a  shirt- 
waist, now  hurrying  to  the  long  reception 
room  to  receive  a  nationally  famous  caller, 
next  to  the  office  to  dictate  a  mass  of 
urgent  letters,  seeing  every  task  in  clear- 
cut  outlines  which  clip  it  down  to  the 
minimum  time.  Or,  chafing  under  the 
handicap  of  a  badly  sprained  ankle,  she 
still  goes  hobbling  about,  resenting  the 
impertinence  of  such  an  ankle,  refusing 
to  submit,  for  her  prodigious  activities 
leave  her  no  time  to  waste  upon  illness. 
These  activities  extend  far  beyond  the 
walls  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  What  Miss 
Thomas  has  done  for  woman  everywhere 
is  inestimable.  Just  one  thing,  for  ex- 
ample, tells  the  story  of  her  all-pervasive 
enterprise  in  a  nutshell  —  you  may  have 
forgotten  it  —  she  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  in  obtaining  for  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School,  in  1893,  its  en- 
dowment of  1500,000  upon  the  agree- 
ment that  women  be  admitted  to  its 
scholarship  on  equal  terms  with  men. 
That  is  a  type  of  the  sort  of  thing  Miss 
Thomas  is  always  doing. 
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PARTS  OF  THE   BODY  —  THE    DISTINGUISHED    SHARE   OF 

AMERICAN  SURGEONS  IN  THIS  DRAMA  OF  HEALING 


BY 


EDWARD  PREBLE,  M.  D. 


TWO  Americans,  brothers.  Dr. 
William  J.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Mayo,  have  perhaps  the 
most  complete  surgical  "plant" 
in  the  world.  They  are  prob- 
ably the  best  known  of  all  living  surgeons 
and  their  methods  are  studied  by  men 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  Europe  solely 
to  see  them  operate.  An  American,  Dr. 
George  W.  Crile,  is  probably  the  foremost 
living  authority  on  surgical  shock  and  on 
transfusion  of  blood.  Americans  created 
the  modem  art  of  orthopedic  surgery  — 
surgery  to  correct  deformities  —  and  are 
the  most  distinguished  practitioners  of  the 
art.  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing,  another 
American,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  living 
brain  surgeons.  And  an  Americanized 
Frenchman,  Dr.  Alexis  Garrel,  working 
in  an  American  laboratory,  has  opened  the 
way  to  a  revolutionary  advance  in  medicine 
through  the  surgical  treatment  of  diseased 
and  worn  out  tissue.  Such  are  only  a  few 
of  America's  contributions. 

But,  great  as  is  the  work  that  America 
has  done  in  modem  surgery,  it  is  only  a 
conspicuous  part  of  an  amazing  whole. 
Here  are  some  of  the  astonishing  items: 
A  finger  that  has  been  completely  severed 
from  the  hand  can  be  restored  so  that  the 
full  use  of  it  is  recovered;  tissues  that  under 
old  methods  would  be  dead  and  useless  can 
be  revived  by  the  application  of  intense 
heat;  a  wound  of  the  heart  can  be  sewed 
up  as  simpler  wounds  are  sewed;  a  blood 
clot  in  the  great  artery  of  the  lung  can 
be  removed;  the  bronchial  tubes  can  be 
electrically  lighted  and  cleared  of  danger- 
ous obstmctions;  the  brain  can  be  freely 
treated  by  surgical  means;  and  joints  and 


even  vital  organs  may  be  transplanted 
from  one  body  to  another  and  continue  to 
perform  their  normal  functions 

It  is  appropriate  that  Americans  should 
play  an  important  part  in  surgery,  for  it 
is  distinctly  a  modem  art.  Indeed,  it 
owes  its  origin  to  an  American  discoyeiy. 
It  was  not  until  that  famous  day  in  1846k 
when  Dr.  John  G.  Warren,  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  in  Boston,  perfonqed 
the  first  major  operation  under  anesthesia, 
that  modem  surgery  really  began.  The 
actual  founder  of  the  science  was  the  Amer- 
ican dentist.  Dr.  William  T.  G.  Morton, 
who  anesthetized  Dr.  Wanroi's  patient, 
using  a  secret  fluid  which  he  called  "Le- 
theon,''  but  which,  it  afterward  appeared, 
was  sulphuric  ether.  This  beneficent  vapor  • 
not  only  relieved  the  patient  from  all 
suffering  but  permitted  the  surgeon  to 
operate  as  long  and  as  freely  as  he  woukL 

Great  as  Morton's  discovery  was,  how- 
ever, surgical  procedure  was  still  far  from 
ideal.  Blood  poisoning  and  gangrene  al- 
most inevitably  set  in  upon  the  exposed 
wounds.  Suppuration  was  so  much  the 
routine  sequence  of  operations  that  the 
medical  scientists  of  fifty  years  ago  re- 
garded it  as  essential  to  success.  The  doc- 
tors even  had  a  phrase,  "laudable  pus," 
which  expressed  this  conviction.  The 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  hospitals 
when  Lister  began  his  work  are  incredible. 
English  surgeons  operated  in  frock  coats; 
Frenchmen  made  an  operation  a  gala  occa- 
sion, putting  on  dress  suits.  Their  idea  of 
surgical  cleanliness  consisted  in  washing 
their  instmments  in  warm  water.  If  a 
surgeon  dropped  his  knife  on  the  floor  be 
would  pick  it  up,  wipe  it  on  his  sleeve,  and 
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plunge  it  into  the  wound  again.  It  was 
Lister's  work,  introducing  antiseptic  meth- 
ods, that  drove  gangrene  and  "laudable 
pus"  out  of  the  hospitals.  Modem  sur- 
gery, which  has  substituted  asepsis  for 
antisepsis — the  prevention  of  blood  poison- 
ing rather  than  its  cure  after  it  has  gained 
entrance  to  the  wound  —  has  made  practi- 
cally perfect  the  great  science  of  hospital 
cleanliness. 

One  thing  still  remained  to  be  done. 
Anesthesia  and  asepsis  are  really  gifts  from 
Heaven;  surgical  operations,  however,  are 
not  yet  absolutely  safe.  There  is  one  terror 
'that  still  stalks  about  the  wards;  the  ca- 
tastrophe whiqh  has  been  somewhat  vague- 
ly known  as  "death  from  shock."  "The 
operation  was  successful,  but  the  patient 
died;"  the  lay  mind  has  always  regarded 
this  expression  as  a  somewhat  grim  surgical 
joke.  However,  it  expressed  a  profound 
scientific  truth.  When  patients  die,  in 
spite  of  perfect  aseptic  conditions  and 
the  finest  surgical  skill,  they  usually  die 
from  "shock." 

What  is  death  from  shock?  The  first 
man  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  and 
intelligible  definition  is  one  of  America's 
most  famous  surgeons,  Dr.  George  W. 
Crile,  of  Cleveland,  O.  According  to  Dr. 
Crile  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as 
surgical  shock  considered  as  a  distinct 
phenomenon;  the  accident  that  takes  place 
on  the  operating  table  is  simply  another 
manifestation  of  one  of  the  commonest  facts 
of  everyday  experience.  When  we  laugh 
or  cry  or  are  frightened,  or  suffer  any  form 
of  physical  injury,  however  slight,  we 
undergo  some  degree  of  "shock."  A 
Marathon  runner,  after  the  race  is  finished, 
is  suffering  from  "shock."  No  baseball 
player  finishes  a  game  without  experien- 
cing the  same  discomfort.  A  barefoot. boy 
who  steps  on  a  sharp  stone  and  hastily 
withdraws  his  foot  is  mildly  "shocked." 
A  soldier  whose  leg  is  torn  off  by  a  cannon 
ball  is  "shocked"  on  a  more  terrible  scale. 

In  a  word,  "shock"  is  really  another 
name  for  cerebral  exhaustion.  The  cells 
of  the  brain  when  in  its  normal  condition 
are  richly  stored  with  "energy."  This 
energy  is  not  psychical,  but  physical;  it  is 
composed  of  certain  definitely  known 
chemical  constituents;  it  is  just  as  real  as 


the  steam  in  the  boiler,  or  the  electricity 
generated  by  the  dynamo,  or  the  air  we 
breathe.  The  brain  cells  have  an  allotted 
supply;  as  they  give  it  off,  they  lose  vitality 
and  weaken;  if  they  give  off  all  their 
energy  or  even  abnormal  quantities  of  it, 
they  die.  Nearly  all  physical  and  emotional 
phenomena  make  certain  drafts  upon  this 
reservoir  of  energy.  Fear  and  bodily 
injury  in  particular  draw  upon  it.  The 
amount  of  energy  released  depends  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  fear  and  the  severity 
of  tissue  lacerations.  Your  body  could  be 
sliced  by  a  sharp  razor  and  produce  only 
a  slight  cerebral  exhaustion;  but  tearing, 
crushing,  and  slashing  make  heavy  de- 
mands upon  this  stored-up  energy.  Actual 
experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  Crile  have 
demonstrated  that  bodily  injury  and  emo- 
tional excitement,  especially  fear,  produce 
identically  the  same  injuries  upon  the  brain. 
The  brain  of  a  fox  that  has  been  submitted 
to  severe  physical  injury  displayed,  when 
placed  under  the  microscope,  exactly  the 
same  lesions.  In  both  cases  the  brain-cells 
have  given  out  large  quantities  of  energy, 
released,  that  is,  certain  chemical  sub- 
stances indispensable  to  life.  In  both 
cases  the  brain  has  been  "shocked". 

In  all  surgical  operations  these  two 
phenomena,  fear  and  the  wounding  of 
tissues,  are  the  elements  that  produce 
shock.  The  fear,  of  course,  is  preliminary; 
the  long  anticipation,  the  presence  of  the 
surgeon  and  the  nurses,  the  sight  of  the 
operating  theatre  and  the  instruments, 
the  suffocation  produced  by  inhaling  the 
nauseous  ether.  This  latter  experience 
especially  agonizes  the  patient  and  makes 
serious  demands  upon  the  stored-up 
energy  in  the  brain.  Once  anesthetized, 
however,  we  might  suppose  that  the  danger 
from  the  shock  is  over.  That  part  in- 
duced by  fear  is,  but  now  the  more  serious 
dangers  appear.  Every  time  the  surgeon's 
knife  goes  in,  the  brain  cells  give  up  certain 
instalments  of  their  energy.  The  anes- 
thetic does  not  interfere  with  this  exhaust- 
ing process.  The  motor  nerves  which 
carry  these  impulses  from  the  brain  to  the 
wounded  areas  are  just  as  active  as  when 
we  are  wide  awake.  All  that  the  anes- 
thetic does  is  to  make  us  insensible  to  pain; 
the  physical  results  of  the  wound  are  just 
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as  palpable  as  though  we  felt  them.  If 
we  should  .  anesthetize  the  condemned 
murderer  before  hanging,  he  would  suffer 
no  physical  discomfort;  the  practical  result, 
however,  would  be  the  same.  That  is  all 
that  an  anesthetic  does  in  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. Sometimes  the  body,  even  under  deep 
anesthesia,  gives  evidences  of  the  injury 
to  which  it  is  being  subjected.  Without 
an  anesthetic,  the  patient  screams  and 
writhes  in  his  agony;  under  an  anesthetic, 
the  respiration  grows  fainter  and  the  heart 
beats  slower;  the  latter  manifestations, 
however,  are  really  just  as  expressive  as 
the  former.  The  experience  is  without 
pain  but  the  effects  may  be  severe  and  are 
frequently  fatal. 

Dr.  Crile's  new  operation  method  under- 
takes to  overcome  both  causes  of  surgical 
shock  —  the  shock  that  comes  from  fear 
and  the  shock  that  results  from  physical 
injury.  He  calls  this  new  method  anoci- 
association  —  a  new  word  meaning,  as 
Dr.  Crile  defines  it  "the  exclusion  from 
the  operation  of  all  harmless  assodation/' 
In  a  recent  article  in  the  London  Lancet, 
Dr.  Crile  describes  very  beautifully  just 
what  he  is  trying  to  do.    He  says: 

The  principle  of  anoci-association  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  wrecked  Titanic,  The  story 
of  the  stress  and  the  psychic  strain  of  the 
survivors  is  known,  that  of  the  lost  may  be 
easily  imagined;  the  future  memory  of  this 
experience  by  the  survivors  may  safely  be 
predicted.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  emotional 
surgical  operation.  Now,  if  a  survivor  of  this 
ship  had  been  so  skilfully  anesthetized  in  his 
bed  just  before  the  accident  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  impending  disaster,  and  if  he 
then  had  been  gently  carried  up  on  the  deck, 
lowered  into  a  life-boat,  and  taken  aboard  the 
rescue  ship  without  being  allowed  to  awaken 
from  his  anesthesia  until  in  bed  in  a  comfortable 
staterjoom  —  if  then  he  had  been  told  that  he 
had  been  transferred  from  the  sinking  ship,  but 
that  he  was  now  safe  and  would  soon  see  home, 
this  would  be  anoci-association. 

No  one  single  anesthetic  can  accomplish 
these  several  results  —  remove  the  pre- 
liminary fear  and  overcome  the  brain 
exhaustion  resulting  from  the  wound- 
ing of  tissue.  By  combining  three  or 
four  different  drugs,  Dr.  Crile  has  appar- 
ently attained  complete  success.    Here, 


for  example,  is  the  procedure  adopted  in 
abdominal  operations.  If  possible,  be  keeps 
the  patient  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
to  undergo  an  operation  —  at  least  of 
the  time  when  the  operation  is  to  take 
place.  As  though  for  another  purpose  the 
surgeon  gives  him  an  injection  of  morphine. 
"Under  the  influence  of  morphine/'  says 
Dr.  Crile,  "no  one  is  brave,  no  one  is 
a  coward;  one  is  indifferent  to  danger." 
The  drug  simply  produces  a  negative  state 
of  mind;  the  most  awful  sights  and  sug- 
gestions do  not  disturb  the  sick  man  in  the 
least.  The  patient  is  simply  in  a  philosoph- 
ic state  of  cheerfulness  and  indifference 
and  is  ready  for  an3rthing.  The  mondune 
thus  protects  him  from  the  ^ects  of 
psychical  shock.  He  hasn't  the  slightest 
sense  of  discomfort  or  fear  when  the  anes- 
thetist now  approaches  with  the  once 
terrifying  inhalation  apparatus.  Dr.  Crile 
uses  nitrous  oxide  in  preference  to  ether^ 
because  experiments  have  proved  that 
under  this  drug  there  is  only  one  third  as 
much  shock  as  under  ether.  He  relies 
upon  another  anesthetic  method,  however 
to  secure  complete  protection.  Under  the 
conventional  anesthetic,  as  already  said, 
the  wounded  tissues  carry  their  messages 
to  the  brain  by  means  of  the  nerves.  These 
nerves  are  just  as  active  under  ether  as 
when  we  are  our  normal  selves.  A  local 
anesthetic,  however,  produces  insensibility 
to  pain  in  the  region  affected,  not  by  mak- 
ing us  unconscious  —  under  an  applicatkxi 
of  cocaine  we  are  completely  awake  — 
but  because  it  interrupts  the  flow  of  sen- 
sation by  means  of  the  nerves.  Under 
these  conditions  the  tissues  suffer  like  a 
besieged  army.  The  enemy  has  captured 
them  and  is  inflicting  all  kinds  of  injury 
and  suffering.  He  has  also  cut  the  cables, 
so  that  the  injured  dty  cannot  tel^rapb 
to  headquarters  —  the  brain  —  for  akl; 
that  is,  for  a  supply  of  stored-up  energy. 
In  this  case  the  patient  suffers  no  pain, 
not  even  unconscious  pain.  The  operation 
proceeds  for  any  length  of  time.  1 1  usually 
is  a  success  and  the  patient  does  not  die. 

In  other  words.  Dr.  Crile's  experiments 
seem  to  have  ushered  in  a  new  era  of 
surgery  —  the  era  of  the  "shockless  opera- 
tion." At  the  Lakeside  Hospital  in 
Cleveland  Dr.  Crile  has  performed  2,672 
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operations  with  a  death  rate  of  less  than  2 
per  cent.  In  the  last  1,000  of  these  cases 
the  death  rate  was  less  than  i  per  cent. 

Another  improvement  in  operating  con- 
ditions has  saved  many  lives.  This  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  "laughing  gas"  and  other 
anesthetics  milder  than  chloroform  or  ether 
to  produce  the  first  stages  of  unconscious- 
ness. This  eliminates  certain  objection- 
able depressing  effects  upon  the  bodily 
temperature  and  uix>n  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  caused  by  the  more  powerful 
agents.  In  the 'administration  of  ether, 
Dr.  J.  T.  Gwathmey,  of  New  York,  has 
brought  about  two  remarkable  improve- 
ments; one,  the  warming  of  ether  vapor 
to  guard  against  bronchitis  and  excessive 
lowering  of  the  body  temperature;  the 
other  the  combining  of  ether  vapor  with 
aromatic  essences  —  such  as  essence  of 
orange  —  that  rob  the  ether  of  its  nausea- 
ting qualities  and  that  do  much  to  check  the 
vomiting  which  usually  follows  its  use. 

Dr.  R.  H.  M.  Dawbam,  a  distinguished 
surgeon  of  New  York  City,  has  attacked 
the  problem  of  shock  from  another  angle. 
He  has  perfected  a  method  of  reducing  the 
loss  of  blood  that  is  incident  to  most  opera- 
tions. Some  authorities  believe  that  the 
loss  of  a  few  extra  ounces  of  blood  may 
turn  the  scales  of  life  and  death  against 
a  patient  who  has  been  exposed  to  severe 
surgical  shock.  Dr.  Dawbam  has  adapted 
*'  Esmarch's  bandage"  to  a  novel  and  very 
useful  purpose.  Esmarch's  bandage  is  an 
old  device  of  a  German  surgeon  to  force 
the  blood  in  the  legs  upward  into  the  trunk 
when  amputation  is  necessary.  Dr.  Daw- 
bam has  carried  this  method  to  a  more  use- 
ful purpose  by  applying  the  bandage  still 
higher  on  the  body  and  so  reversing  its 
effect  upon  the  circulation.  By  this 
method  the  blood  is  largely  withdrawn 
from  the  arms  and  the  trunk  and  is  forced 
downward  into  the  lower  limbs,  insuring  a 
minimum  loss  of  blood  in  operations  upon 
the  trunk.  Contemporaneously  with  Dr. 
Dawbam,  Dr.  Momburg,  a  German,  ap- 
plied the  bandage  to  the  waist,  thus  shut- 
ting df  the  blood  supply  below  that  level. 
Now  all  the  body  but  the  head  and  neck 
can  thus  be  rendered  bloodless. 

Shock  has  been  attacked  from  still 
another  quarter  by  a  number  of  other 


surgeons,  led  by  Dr.  F.  Pels-Leusden, 
professor  of  surgery  in  Griefswald  Univer- 
sity. For  many  years  the  deaths  which 
result  from  severe  burns  were  attributed 
to  shock.  Such  bums  are  among  the 
commonest  accidents  that  befall  workmen, 
and  their  treatment  has  been  a  grave  prob- 
lem with  the  medical  profession.  Women 
and  children,  too,  because  of  the  flimsy 
and  inflammable  character  of  their  cloth- 
ing, very  often  are  victims  of  such  bums. 
Longfellow's  first  wife  was  one  of  a  long 
roll  of  women  who  have  died  in  this  way. 

Dr.  Pels-Leusden  made  some  researches 
upon  the  theory  that  these  bums  produced 
other  injurious  effects  in  addition  to  the 
shock  to  the  nervous  system.  His  theory 
was  that  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  skin 
generated  a  violent  poison  which  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  blood  and  this  played  a 
leading  part  in  causing  death.  He  tried 
experiments  in  which  he  inserted  portions 
of  freshly-burned  skin  into  the  flesh  of 
animals  where  they  would  be  rapidly 
absorbed.  These  animals  at  once  pre- 
sented the  symptoms  that  they  would  have 
shown  if  their  own  skin  had  been  burned. 

This  discovery  seems  likely  to  revolu- 
tionize the  surgical  treatment  of  bums. 
Instead  of  merely  applying  germicides  and 
excluding  the  air  by  soothing  oils  and 
powders,  surgeons  now  place  the  patient 
at  once  under  an  anesthetic  and  scrape 
away  all  the  bumed  tissue.  The  exposed 
surface  is  then  dressed  with  absorbent 
cotton  to  take  up  the  discharges,  and  the 
heart  and  kidneys  are  stimulated  to  throw 
off  whatever  poison  has  been  absorbed 
before  the  operation  could  be  performed. 

Another  radical  alteration  of  theory  has 
brought  about  possibilities  in  surgery  that 
would  have  seemed  fantastical  only  a  few 
years  ago.  The  theory  concems  the  cause 
of  inflammation;  the  results  are  such 
startling  operations  as  the  successful 
restoration  of  a  completely  severed  finger 
and  such  a  perfectly  feasible  possibility 
as  the  transplantation  of  a  finger  or  even 
certain  organs,  like  the  arteries  and  veins, 
from  one  person's  body  to  another's. 
The  old  theory  was  that  inflammation  was 
caused  by  a  "msh  of  blood"  to  the  in- 
flamed part,  and  surgeons  treated  it  by 
blood-letting  and  cold  packs  to  reduce  the 
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supposed  quantity  and  activity  of  the 
blood.  But  Professor  A.  Bier,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  perhaps  the  foremost 
surgeon  of  Europe,  held  exactly  the  con- 
trary theory.  To  his  mind  inflammation 
was  an  indication  of  stagnation.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  way  to  treat  it  was  to  stim- 
ulate the  activity  of  the  circulation. 
Another  European  surgeon.  Dr.  Jean 
Schaeffer,  professor  of  diseases  of  the  skin 
at  the  University  of  Breslau,  originated  the 
most  practicable  device  for  producing  this 
stimulating  effect.  He  applied  intense 
heat,  in  the  form  of  superheated  dry  air, 
to  the  surface  above  the  inflammation. 
Astonishing  results  were  achieved.  Cir- 
culation was  reestablished,  and  even 
tissues  that  before  would  have  been  de- 
scribed as  dead  beyond  all  human  aid 
were  restored  to  the  normal  function  of 
life.  This  principle  has  made  possible 
the  operation  to  restore  severed  fingers, 
an  operation  that  has  now  been  success- 
fully performed  repeatedly. 

One  of  the  most  startling  surgical 
innovations  of  recent  years  is  a  new  method 
of  removing  tumors  from  the  base  of  the 
brain.  It  has  long  been  known  that  these 
tumors  are  a  deadly  menace.  They  press 
upon  nerve  centres  that  control  some  of  the 
most  important  organs  of  the  body  and 
thus,  for  example,  they  often  times  cause 
blindness.  More  remarkable  yet,  they 
cause  most  extraordinary  eccentricities 
in  the  structure  of  the  entire  body.  This 
is  because  they  usually  originate  in  a 
small  organ  below  the  brain  —  known  as 
the  pituitary  body.  This  structure,  no 
larger  than  a  pea,  has  some  obscure  but 
powerfully  controlling  effect  upon  the 
development  of  the  body.  If  enlarged 
and  active,  it  causes  gigantism  —  a  state 
which  only  in  recent  years  has  been  re- 
cognized as  a  disease.  These  tumors  some- 
times so  disarrange  the  functions  of  this 
organ  that  its  restraining  effect  upon 
growth  is  removed,  and  the  patient  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  stature  and  bulk  beyond 
all  normal  proportions.  For  example, 
in  a  recent  case  in  Philadelphia,  a  boy  of 
fifteen  had  attained  a  height  of  6  feet  7 
inches  and  showed  no  signs  of  abating 
his  extraordinary  development. 

Of  course,  an  operation  to  remove  such 


a  tumor  is  infinitely  delicate.  Dr.  Harvey 
Gushing,  another  American,  is  practically 
the  world's  greatest  operator  in  diseases 
of  the  pituitary  body.  Dr.  S.  Schloffer.of 
the  University  of  Prague,  originated  the  | 
method  of  attack,  that  is  as  successful  as 
it  is  bold.  Instead  of  approaching  the 
tumor  from  the  side  of  the  head,  which 
is  difficult  and  disfiguring,  he  entoed 
directly  through  the  front  of  the  face, 
dividing  the  soft  tissues  and  cartilages  of 
the  nose  and,  turning  them  back  so  they 
could  be  replaced  without  disfiguring  scais, 
laid  open  a  clear  field  for  direct  attack  upon 
the  hone  which  covers  the  tumor.  The 
bone  is  easily  removed  and  the  tumor  taken 
out.  This  striking  operation  is  now  freely 
performed,  with  satisfactory  results. 

America  has  perhaps  furnished  the 
great  brain  surgeons.  Dr.  Hartley,  of 
New  York,  who  died  a  few  months  ago, 
originated  several  technical  advances  that 
gave  him  world-wide  fame,  induding  the 
cure  of  neuralgia  by  removing  the  nervous 
organ  within  the  skull  which  caused 
it.  And  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing  is  probably 
the  foremost  specialist  in  brain  surgery 
now  living.  Surgeons  everywhere  look  to 
him  for  the  newest  advances  in  technical 
methods  and  for  improvements  in  theory. 

Probably  the  most  daring  chapter  in 
modem  surgery  is  that  which  treats  of 
operations  on  the  heart.  "The  road  to 
the  heart  is  only  two  or  three  inches  long, 
but  it  has  taken  surgery  nearly  2,600 
years  to  traverse  it,"  is  one  writer's  strik- 
ing remark.  How  recent  this  work  is  is 
made  plain  from  the  fact  that  a  book, 
published  by  Stephen  Paget  in  1895,  con- 
tained a  chapter  on  "Surgery  of  the  Heart" 
—  the  words  being  contemptuously  in- 
closed in  quotation  marks.  The  scientist 
as  well  as  the  layman,  looked  upon  the 
heart  with  an  almost  superstitious  awe. 
Any  injury  necessarily  implied  death;  any 
interference  with  such  an  injury  could  only 
hasten  the  end.  Yet  many  shrewd  ob- 
servers in  the  course  of  the  ages  had  noted 
that  all  heart  wounds  did  not  result  in 
instantaneous  death. 

It  was  not  until  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
that  surgeons  began  to  act  upon  this 
knowledge.  In  exceptional  cases  death 
did  not  result  immediately  from  a  heart 
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wound;  there  were  intervals  of  a  few  min- 
utes, a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks.  Why 
not  utilize  this  interval  in  an  attempt 
to  sew  up  the  wound?  Medical  history 
now  reports  many  successful  operations 
of  this  kind.  An  especially  noteworthy 
one,  performed  upon  an  Alabama  Negro 
boy  in  1902,  illustrates  the  resources  of 
modem  heart  surgery.  This  boy  had 
been  the  victim  of  an  especially  nasty 
stab  wound.  The  knife  had  penetrated 
the  apex  of  the  heart  and  passed  into  the 
left  ventricle,  making  a  wound  nearly 
half  an  inch  long.  When  the  boy  was 
placed  on  the  operating  table,  in  a  little 
Negro  cabin,  the  signs  of  death  had  al- 
ready appeared.  His  feet  were  cold,  and 
his  face  showed  signs  of  the  utmost  dis- 
tress. The  surgeons  made  a  little  window- 
like opening  just  above  the  heart.  Through 
this  they  could  readily  see  the  injured 
organ,  the  blood  spurting  from  the  wound 
at  every  pulsation.  One  surgeon  put  in  his 
hand,  pulled  the  heart  upward,  and  held 
it  while  another  sewed  the  wound  with  a 
catgut.  The  operation  —  performed  with- 
out an  anesthetic  —  lasted  fifty-five  min- 
utes; on  the  sixteenth  day  the  boy  was 
sitting  up;  in  a  short  time  his  heart  was 
as  good  as  new.  There  are  scores  of  other 
similar  cases.  There  is  a  policeman  in  an 
Ohio  town  now  lustily  going  his  rounds  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  had  a  murderous  knife 
plunged  through  the  apex  of  his  heart. 
Such  operations,  of  course,  frequently 
fail;  they  succeed  often  enough,  however, 
to  make  the  attempt  worth  while. 

But  more  remarkable  even  than  opera- 
tions on  the  heart  is  the  operation  that 
was  first  attempted  by  Dr.  F.  Trendel- 
enburg, formerly  professor  of  surgery  of 
the  University  of  Leipsig.  The  great 
pulmonary  artery,  which  carries  the  blood 
from  the  heart  to  the  lungs  to  give  them 
their  indispensable  supply  of  oxygen  — 
indispensable  for  even  a  few  moments  — 
sometimes  is  suddenly  obstructed  by  a 
clot  of  blood  that  quickly  increases  in  size 
until  it  cuts  off  the  flow  entirely  and 
causes  death  by  suffocation.  Dr.  Tren- 
delenburg, to  relieve  such  a  condition, 
undertook  probably  the  most  venture- 
some of  all  emergency  procedures — ^he 
removed  this  clot  with  the  knife  and  pro- 


longed life  for  hours.  Again  "the  opera- 
tion was  successful  but  the  patient  died." 
But  this  technical  success,  and  the  similar 
success  of  other  surgeons  with  this  method, 
make  it  a  safe  prediction  that  this  opera- 
tion will  become  a  practicable  weapon  in 
the  surgeons'  battle  to  save  human  lives. 

Surgery  of  the  chest  has  opened  another 
possibility  that  would  have  been  derided 
as  out  of  the  question  a  few  years  ago. 
This  is  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the 
bronchial  tube  by  surgical  means.  Nearly 
everybody  in  childhood  has  had  the  ex- 
perience in  a  mild  form  of  "sucking  some- 
thing down  his  windpipe."  Severer  ex- 
periences of  this  sort  nearly  always  result 
in  death  or  chronic  invalidism.  Dr. 
G.  Killian,  professor  of  diseases  of  the 
nose  and  throat  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  has  perfected  a  device  that  relieves 
a  large  proportion  of  these  severe  cases. 
It  is  simply  a  method  of  electric  lighting 
applied  to  the  bronchial  tubes  by  means  of 
the  "bronchoscope."  The  patient  is  put 
under  an  anesthetic  and  is  laid  on  his  back 
with  his  head  hanging  down.  The  broncho- 
scope illuminates  the  passages  so  success- 
fully that  tacks,  horseshoe  nails,  and 
fragments  of  bones  have  been  found  and 
removed  even  from  the  third  branch  of 
the  bronchial  tree,  by  the  use  of  delicate 
instruments. 

Another  and  more  dangerous,  though 
sometimes  the  only  possible,  and  occasion- 
ally successful,  method  now  employed  for 
this  same  purpose  is  purely  surgical. 
The  x-ray  is  used  to  determine  the  position 
of  the  object,  and  then  a  window  in  the 
chest  wall  is  cut,  the  lung  tissue  is  severed 
until  the  bronchial  tube  is  exposed,  and 
the  tube  is  slit  open  and  the  object  removed. 
Strangely  enough,  this  operation,  which  has 
repeatedly  defied  the  skill  of  city  sur- 
geons with  every  facility  of  modern 
hospitals,  has  once  been  performed  suc- 
cessfully by  a  "country  doctor."  Dr. 
Francis  A.  Goeltz,  then  (1907)  a  surgeon 
of  Erie,  Pa.,  removed  a  laundryman's 
metal  collar  button  from  the  bronchial 
tube  of  a  six-year-old  boy  by  thus  cutting 
through  the  chest  wall,  and  saved  the 
boy's  life. 

One  difficulty,  however,  has  always 
stood  in  the  way  of  chest  surgery.  This 
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part  of  the  body  has  always  been  inacces- 
sible. Surgeons  could  open  the  other 
cavities  of  the  body,  the  head,  and  the 
abdomen,  with  practical  impunity;  the 
thoracic  region,  however,  was  almost 
entirely  inaccessible  to  them.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  air  pressure  in  the  lungs  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  outside  air.  When 
the  chest  is  opened,  air  rushes  in,  the  lungs 
collapse,  and  the  patient  dies.  When  only 
one  side  is  opened  and  only  one  lung 
collapses,  operations  are  occasionally  per- 
formed; the  exi)osure  of  both  sides,  how- 
ever, usually  ends  fatally.  Operators,  in 
Europe  and  America,  have  devised  many 
remarkable  pressure  cabinets  to  overcome 
this  difficulty,  but  these  contrivances  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  It  remained  for 
Dr.  3amuel  J.  Meltzer,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  to  devise  a  method  that  is  simple, 
convenient,  and  almost  uniformly  success- 
ful. This  method  is  known  as  "intra- 
tracheal insufflation" — that  is  the  blow- 
ing of  air  into  the  trachea,  or  the  windpipe. 
Briefly,  Dr.  Meltzer  introduces  a  tube  into 
the  windpipe;  into  this  he  pumps  air  and 
distends  the  lungs.  This  method  keeps 
the  air  in  the  lungs  at  the  same  pressure 
as  the  outside  atmosphere,  so  that  the 
chest  can  be  opened  wide  without  any 
danger  of  collapse.  The  fresh  air  enters 
the  lungs  through  the  tube  and  the 
vitiated  air  leaves  through  the  narrow 
space  left  between  the  tube  and  the  walls 
of  the  windpipe.  The  patient  does  not 
breathe  at  all;  in  place  of  the  usual  re- 
spiratory movements  the  operator  simply 
pumps  air  into  the  lungs,  which  can  remain 
distended  for  five  or  six  hours.  As  a 
practical  result,  the  surgeon  now  has 
access  to  the  bod/s  last  unexplored  field. 
We  shall  probably  hear  wonderful  stories 
of  thoracic  surgery  in  the  next  few  years. 
Though  the  abdomen  has  long  been 
"the  surgeon's  playground,"  several  new 
and  startling  operations  have  been  de- 
veloped in  this  region.  For  example.  Dr. 
W.  Arbuthnot  Lane,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  British  surgeons,  has 
recognized  in  the  familiar  type  of  person 
with  a  characteristic  "sinking  of  the 
stomach"  a  subject  for  surgical  relief. 
This  curious  and  common  type  of  ailment, 
that  causes  much  and  varied  misery,  he 


ascribes  to  the  constant  downward  pull 
of  the  large  intestine  that  draws  with  it 
the  stomach  and  small  bowel.  Ultimately, 
nature  seeks  to  prevent  this  strain  by 
forming  reinforcements  of  the  supporting 
bands  of  tissue  that  nonnally  hold  these 
organs  up.  But  these  reinforcing  bands 
cause  new  troubles;  they  cause  "kinks" 
in  the  intestines  that  produce  constipation 
and  self-poisoning  from  the  decaying  food 
that  is  delayed  in  its  natural  course.  Dr. 
Lane  has  proved  that  it  is  practicable 
to  correct  these  faults  by  loosening  the 
"strangle  hold"  of  the  secondary  bands 
by  surgery.  >\^th  other  surgeons  he  has 
cured  similar  ills  by  removing  bodily  a 
considerable  part,  or  even  all,  of  the  large 
intestine,  leaving  the  small  intestine  spliced 
to  the  stump,  and  thus  cutting  out  the 
portion  in  which  stagnation  occurs. 

More  important  work  in  this  region  — 
indeed,  some  of  the  most  significantly 
successful  surgery  of  the  day  —  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  of  Rochester, 
Minn.  Dr.  Mayo  has  been  able  to  cure  in 
its  early  stages  about  60  per  cent,  of 
his  cases  of  elementary  cancer  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  by  surgical  means. 
This  is  an  epoch-marking  achievement 
in  the  control  of  a  hitherto  incurable 
disease  that  already  causes  5  per  cent,  of 
all  deaths  and  that  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  prevalence. 

But  probably  the  most  sensational  of  all 
modem  advances  in  surgery  goes  beyond 
the  mere  "tinkering"  with  the  body  — 
successful  and  revolutionary  as  this  work 
of  cutting  and  rearranging  has  been.  It 
goes  outside  the  body  of  the  patient  for 
relief,  and  brings  to  his  assistance,  to 
replace  diseased  or  worn-out  tissues,  fresh 
and  vital  tissues  from  other  bodies.  To 
take  first  the  simplest  of  these  transplan- 
tations, the  work  of  Dr.  John  Staige  Davis, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  skin  graft- 
ing opened  a  new  epoch  in  surgery.  He 
demonstrated  the  possibility  —  now  com- 
monly applied  —  of  taking  a  whole  flap 
of  skin  from  another  person,  or  from  an 
amputated  arm  or  leg,  or  even  from  a 
corpse  soon  after  death,  and  engrafting 
it  to  replace  skin  that  had  been  burned  or 
otherwise  violently  destroyed. 

Prof.    E.   Lexer,  of  the  University  of 
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Jena,  applied  the  same  principle  in  a  more 
^       striking  and  useful  way.    Patients  who 
^      suffered    from    tuberculous    joints    were 
'      foFmeriy  accounted  fortunate  if,  by  drastic 
'      surgical  treatment,  the  tuberculous  infec- 
^       tion  was  kept  from  spreading,  even  at  the 
i      cost  of  a  permanently  crippled  limb.    But 
Dr.  Lexer  removed  the  infected  joints  bod- 
ily and  substituted  healthy  joints  from 
amputated  limbs  —  in  some  cases  even 
from   storage   specimens  —  and    brought 
about  complete  recovery  with  a  supple 
joint  and  a  natural  use  of  the  member. 
And  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Research,  suc- 
ceeded, in  animal  experiments,  in  repla- 
cing an  entire  segment  of  a  limb — even  a 
vitd  organ,  the  kklney  —  with  correspond- 
ing   parts    from    other    bodies.      These 
achievements  represent  the  highest  of  all 
technical   surgical   skill,  for  they  require 
that  every  blood  vessel  and  duct  be  joined 
and  sewed  with  perfect  precision  so  that  no 
narrowing  oi  their  channels  or  roughening 
of  their  tissues  shall  be  caused.    For  sheer 
manual  dexterity  probably  no  human  work 
of  the  hands  has  ever  equalled  these  amaz- 
ing performances  by  Dr.  Carrel. 

But,  aside  from  the  proof  they  offer  of 
the  possibilities  that  lie  in  technical 
operating  skill,  these  transplantations  are 


immensely  important  to  all  surgery.  The 
parts  that  Dr.  Carrel  used  for  his  experi- 
ments were  not  freshly  taken  from  living 
bodies  or  from  recent  corpses  or  even  from 
brief  cold  storage.  They  had  been  kep't 
in  storage  for  months  —  some  of  them  for 
six  months  —  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  During  all  this  time  they  re- 
tained their  full  vitality  as  well  as  if  they 
had  still  been  connected  with  the  blood 
system  of  their  original  living  bodies.  The 
practical  surgical  value  of  this  achieve- 
ment lies  in  the  possibility,  which  seems 
proved,  of  filling  a  storage  warehouse  with 
healthy  organs  and  limbs  and  joints 
frcmi  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  of 
utilizing  this  supply  as  it  is  needed  to 
relieve  the  injuries  and  deformities  of 
the  living. 

Altogether,  then,  surgery  has  made  a 
marvelous  advance  in  ^e  last  twenty — 
even  the  last  five  —  years.  It  has  ex- 
plored the  remotest  regions  of  the  body  and 
carried  a  healing  power  to  every  part. 
It  has  even  crossed  the  line  between  life 
and  death,  and  biought  back  from  the 
farther  side  the  means  of  alleviation  and 
recovery.  And  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  in  the  future  it  may  yield  other 
discoveries  as  beneficent  as  those  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past. 


WORKADAY  WIRELESS 


THE   REMARKABLE   INCREASE   IN    ITS   USE    IN    INDUSTRY    AND    IN    COMMERCE  — 

SPANNING  THE  ATLANTIC  DAILY  FROM  NOVA   SCOTIA  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 

—  A  CHAIN   OF    WIRELESS    STATIONS    TO    ENCIRCLE   THE    GLOBE 


IT  WAS  ''eight  bells  "on  a  ship  lying 
at  anchor  down  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  men  had  retired  for  the  night 
to  their  bunks  and  hammocks,  and 
the  wireless  operator,  alone  in  his 
watchfulness,  was  "listening  in'"  at  his 
head  'phones. 

Suddenly,  out  oi  the  pitchy  darkness  of 
the  sea,  a  message  that  curdled  the  blood 
in  his  veins  leaped  down  the  antenna  and 
hummed  its  fearful  content:  S.O.S. — 
S.OS. — S.O.S,  And  a  few  minutes  later, 
in  response  to  the  customary  reply,  IVbat 


is  your  position?  the  answer  flashed  back: 
125""  2f  if  IVesi  47""  33' 10"  Norlb. 

That  meant  that  out  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  140  miles  west  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  — 
2,850  miles  away  —  a  vessel  was  calling 
for  help. 

The  call  of  the  Pacific!  The  operator 
hardly  believed  it.  With  tremulous  fingers 
he  repeated  the  call  to  the  station  nearest 
to  the  vessel  in  distress.  But  already  the 
wireless  watchers  along  the  western  coast 
had  caught  the  message,  and  relief  was  on 
its  way.    Clear  across  the  entire  North 
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American  continent,  over  land  and  sea 
and  mountain  ranges,  the  ship's  cry  had 
been  heard. 

Such  is  the  range  of  wireless  to-day. 
Nor  is  it  the  greatest  distance  at  which 
messages  can  be  transmitted.  Recently, 
a  message  was  sent  from  Clifden,  Ireland, 
to  Buenos  Aires  —  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 5,800  miles.  Of  course,  the  at- 
mospheric elements  have  much  to  do  with 
the  retarding  or  the  accelerating  of  the 
wave  currents.  For  this  reason  the  night 
time  —  when  the  sun's  rays  are  not  en- 
countered—  is  the  most  favorable  time 
for  the  sending  of  messages. 

But  by  night  and  day,  under  all  condi- 
tions of  weather,  regular  daily  communi- 
cation has  been  established  between  the 
high-powered  stations  at  Glace  Bay,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Clifden,  Ireland,  and  Poldhu, 
in  Cornwall,  England;  between  Nauen, 
Germany,  and  Togo,  in  Africa;  and  be- 
tween Coltano,  in  Italy,  and  Massaua,  in 
East  Africa —  a  distance  of  2,238  nautical 
miles.  And  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  recently  proved  the  value  and 
utility  of  its  three  long-distance  towers  at 
Arlington,  Va.,  by  maintaining  constant 
communication  with  the  battleship  Salem 
as  it  sailed  eastward  to  the  African  coast 
on  an  experimental  voyage. 

These  are  merely  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  achievements  of  present-day  wire- 
less. But  what  else  is  being  done  to 
harness  this  one-time  toy  curiosity  of  the 
scientist's  laboratory  to  the  workaday  uses 
of  the  world?  So  great  has  become  the 
volume  of  daily  transatlantic  business  that 
along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  at  New 
Brunswick  and  at  Belmar,  thirteen  towers 
—  trestle-like  giants  that  rise  435  feet  into 
the  air  —  are  being  rushed  to  completion 
to  fill  its  demands.  This  thirteen-tower 
station  is  but  one  link  of  a  chain  of  seven 
that  will  ultimately  encircle  the  globe  — 
from  London  to  New  Jersey,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu,  from  Honolulu  to 
Yokohama,  from  Yokohama  to  India,  from 
India  to  Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  back  to 
London.  When  this  chain  is  completed, 
therefore,  it  will  be  possible,  since  wireless 
leaps  over  mountain  ranges  and  can  over- 
come the  atmospheric  elements,  to  relay 
a  message  around  the  world. 


The  stations  are  being  built  duplex  — 
that  is,  the  transmitting  -  and  receiving 
stations  are  located  some  distance  from 
each  other  —  and  with  a  definite  direc- 
tional relation,  so  that  signals  can  be  re- 
ceived and  transmitted  at  the  same  tiiiK, 
which  obviates  shutting  down  the  trans- 
mitting apparatus  while  receiving  from 
another  station.  Although  the  stations 
at  Belmar  and  at  New  Brunswick  are 
twenty  or  more  miles  apart,  the  operating 
will  be  done  at  the  receiving  station  by 
use  of  a  telegraph  line  working,  throu^ 
an  automatic  relay,  the  main  high-power 
transmitting  keys  at  the  sending  stations. 
Constant  service  will  be  maintained  day 
and  night,  and  high-speed  automatic  trans- 
mitters with  a  capacity  of  from  sixty  to 
eighty  words  a  minute  will  be  used.  The 
receiving  will  also  be  done  automatically 
by  photographing  the  received  wave  on  a 
sensitized  paper  strip,  thus  affording  a 
permanent  record  of  all  messages.  In 
California  the  transmitting  station  will 
be  at  Bolinas  Point,  just  north  of  San 
Francisco,  with  its  receiving  station  at 
Tomales  Bay,  about  twenty-five  miles 
farther  north.  At  Honolulu  the  trans- 
mitting station  will  be  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Island  of  Oahu,  and  its  receiving 
station  at  the  southern  end.  The  towers 
of  the  New  Jersey  station  will  contain  more 
than  2,000  tons  of  steel  and  will  require 
93  miles  of  wire  rope  rigging.  Their 
antennae  will  require  82  miles  of  wire  and 
the  "grounding"  another  126  miles  —  208 
miles  of  wire  in  all.  Thirty  men  —  in  two 
shifts  T-  will  operate  the  station.  On  May 
2d  the  Government  opened  bids  for  the 
construction  of  three  600-foot  towers  to 
be  built  at  Caimito,  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
This  station  will  be  able  to  communicate 
with  high-powered  stations  in  Guam  and 
Samoa.  One  of  the  highest  wireless 
towers  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Gold- 
schmidt  station  near  Tuckerton,  N.  J., 
more  than  600  feet  high,  now  been  com- 
pleted. 

Another  evidence  of  the  settled  demand 
for  wireless  in  the  practical  world  is  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  land  stations. 
The  latest  report  of  the  International  Bu- 
reau of  Wireless  Telegraphy  says  that  there 
are  2,354  stations.    There  are  375  public 
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wireless  coast  stations.  Of  this  number 
the  United  States  leads,  with  142;  Great 
Britain  is  second,  with  76,  33  of  which  are 
located  in  Canada;  Germany  takes  third 
place,  with  22;  Italy  has  19;  Russia,  19; 
France,  17;  Spain,  10,  and  Denmark,  9; 
other  countries,  61. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  issued  3,407 
licenses  to  wireless  operators,  1,185  of 
whom  were  amateurs,  leaving  more  than 
2,200  operators  to  man  the  American 
merchant  vessels  of  the  sea. 

Of  the  950  stations  on  board  war  vessels, 
the  United  States  leads,  with  247;  Great 


these  had  increased  to  $109,943.  jn  that 
year  this  one  company  transmitted  227,944 
messages,  comprising  3,863,098  words.     ; 

Yet  another  evidence  of  the  demand  of 
the  practical  every-day  world  for  wireless 
is  the  growth  of  the  number  of  schools  for 
the  training  of  operators.  Schools  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
have  been  established  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  elsewhere. 
After  the  students  have  spent  from  five 
to  eight  months  in  the  schools  and  have 
learned  to  send  thirty  or  more  words  a 
minute,  they  are  sent  to  the  nearest  United 


THE  WIRELESS  STATIONS  THAT  WILL  SOON    BELT  THE  WORLD 


Britain  has  213;  France,  141;  Germany, 
112;  Italy,  77;  Japan,  70;  and  Russia, 
70;  other  countries,  20. 

In  the  merchant  marine  Great  Britain 
leads,  with  455  stations;  the  American  flag 
flies  over  253;  Germany  has  206;  France, 
68,  and  Italy,  47. 

And  these  figures  have  probably  in- 
creased since  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Wireless  Telegraphy  was  issued. 

In  190$,  the  year  in  which  it  can  be  said 
practically  that  wireless  telegraphy  came 
into  being  as  a  commercial  industry,  the 
traific  receipts  of  one  of  the  principal 
wireless  companies  were  >i8,358.     In  1912 


States  Navy  Yard  for  their  license  exam- 
ination, and  are  then  placed  on  ships  as 
assistant  operators.  The  pay,  including 
berths  and  meals,  varies  from  $30  to  J60 
a  month. 

In  the  commercial  worid  a  new  means  of 
efficient  communication  is  at  hand;  on 
thousands  of  vessels  a  new  security  is  felt; 
in  the  steadily  spreading  use  of  wireless 
a  laboratory  toy  has  been  adapted  to  the 
workaday  needs  of  men;  and  industry  has 
harnessed  the  unseen  wings  of  the  air  to 
make  more  swift  and  easy  its  beneficent 
routine.  It  has  come  to  stay,  this  business 
of  wireless  telegraphy. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CITIES 

HOW  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  HAMILTON,  O.,  MET  A  GREAT  EMERGENCY 

BY 

LEO  L.  REDDING 


HAMILTON,  O.,  is  putting 
$300,000  into  a  high  school 
building,  3^250,000  into  a  city 
hall,  and  ^175,600  into  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

Hamilton  is  the  city  that  was  supposed 
to  have  suffered  most  heavily  from  the 
flood  of  last  March  which  cut  the  city  in 
twain;  turned  its  well-paved  streets  into 
debris-choked  chasms;  spread  a  sheet  of 
mud  and  clay  three  feet  deep  over  every- 
thing; tore  four  great  bridges  from  their 
moorings  and  twisted  them  into  a  tangle 
of  steel  and  wood;  swept  335  houses 
away;  wrought  heavy  damages  upon  5,000 
homes  and  business  houses,  and  destroyed 
230  lives.  That  flood  cost  Hamilton 
$10,000,000.  And  yet  there  are  those  — 
optimists,  to  be  sure  —  who  believe  that 
except  for  the  human  sacrifice  it  was  worth 
the  price  exacted. 

Hamilton  has  found  itself. 

Its  principal  business  thoroughfares 
ring  with  sounds  of  industrious  hammers 
in  the  hands  of  workmen  who  are  rushing 
to  completion  scores  of  new  store  buildings. 
Three  factories  are  being  constructed  and 
others  are  planned  for  the  near  future. 

In  its  extremity,  when  the  waters  swept 
upon  it  in  a  succession  of  wreck-crested 
waves,  Hamilton  for  a  moment  was  without 
government  within  itself.  Then  the  value 
of  an  earnest  and  thoroughly  organized 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  made  evident. 
Men  who  were  accustomed  to  self-control 
and  self-discipline  had  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  into  instant  existence  a  provisional 
government  that  was  capable  of  handling 
the  situation.  The  Hamilton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  its  headquarters  in  the 
Rentschler  Building,  one  of  the  town's 
largest  office  structures.  In  these  head- 
quarters were  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  the  city  when  the  first 


great  rush  of  waters  came  on  March  25th, 
and  there  they  remained  until  the  flood 
began  its  ebb  late  the  next  afternoon. 

The  first  man  to  enter  the  Rentschler 
Building  as  the  waters  began  to  recede 
was  Police  Inspector  J.  H.  de  Armond, 
who  reported  that  the  mayor  could  not  be 
found  and  that  the  police  chief  was 
believed  to  be  drowned. 

At  this  report  Mr.  S.  D.  Fitton,  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  called 
an  immediate  meeting  of  all  the  men 
present  in  the  building,  and  a  provisional 
city  government  was  forthwith  formed. 

The  first  move  made  by  the  hastily 
formed  provisional  government  was  to 
rescue  those  in  danger  and  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  those  left  hcHneless.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Mason,  vice-president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  made  chief 
of  the  Commissary  Department.  He  got 
into  inunediate  communication  with  Mayor 
Hunt,  of  Cincinnati,  using  the  only  wire 
that  was  left  standing  by  the  waters,  and 
in  less  than  four  hours  after  the  provisional 
government  was  formed  twenty-two  motor 
trucks  were  plowing  through  the  mud- 
choked  roads  between  Cincinnati  and 
Hamilton,  every  one  carrying  a  great  load 
of  food,  clothing,  and  medicine.  Then 
for  four  days  Mr.  Mason's  bread  line  was 
in  constant  service,  and  for  a  week  longer 
his  emergency  storehouses  were  the  city's 
main  source  of  supply. 

Mr.  £•  G.  Ruder,  treasurer  of  the 
Industrial  Fund  of  the  Chamber  of  Ccnn- 
merce  and  one  of  the  best  known  bankers 
of  southern  Ohio,  took  upon  himself  the 
mournful  duties  of  keeper  of  the  morgue 
and  also  the  duties  of  chief  of  the  quickly 
organized  hospital  which  was  established 
in  the  County  Court  House.  Mr.  Ruder 
provided  temporary  interment  for  ninety 
bodies  during  the  week  of  his  peculiar 
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office-holding.  And  scores  of  persons  owe 
their  lives  to  the  care  given  to  them  by  him 
and  his  assistants  at  the  hospital. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Rentschler  and  Mr.  Ben 
Strauss,  both  influential  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  organized  and 
officered  a  volunteer  force  of  fifty  guards- 
men, who  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
almost  without  sleep  patrolled  the  water- 
riven  city,  giving  aid  where  it  was  needed 
and  preventing  acts  of  lawlessness  by  those 
who  were  degenerate  enough  to  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  cit/s  distress. 

Mr.  George  T.  Reiss,  a  former  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr. 
S.  M.  Goodman,  a  director  of  that  body, 
assumed  responsibility  for  reestablishing 
the  city's  public  works.  Mr.  L.  P.  Claw- 
son,  treasurer  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, became  general  treasurer  of  the 
relief  fund  and  saw  to  it  that  assistance 
was  not  denied  to  any  person  needing  it. 

Then  a  conmiittee  of  thirty  with  an 
executive  committee  of  six,  with  Mr.  James 
K.  CuUen,  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Chamber  cf  Commerce,  as  general 
chairman,  was  brought  into  existence.  To 
this  organization  the  provisional  govern- 
ment turned  over  the  control  of  the  city. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost.  Forty  thou- 
sand Hamiltonians  came  out  from  their 
various  places  of  refuge  and  began  the 
work  of  rebuilding.  The  flood  had  divided 
the  city  into  two  parts,  but  as  the  waters 
receded  forces  were  again  joined  and  it  was 
like  an  army  of  forty  regiments  all  working 
to  a  common  purpose. 

With  the  exception  of  the  single  line  that 
connected  Hamilton  with  Cincinnati,  not  a 
telegraph  or  telephone  wire  was  serviceable. 
The  four  great  bridges  of  which  the  city 
had  boasted  were  no  more  than  four  piles 
of  debris.  The  railroads  were  gone;  there 
was  no  gas,  no  electric  light,  no  water  fit 
for  human  use,  and  little  food  except  that 
which  was  rushed  in  to  Hamilton  by  the 
trucks  from  Cincinnati. 

The  first  practical  work  of  reconstruction 
was  the  temporary  repair  of  three  of  the 
wrecked  bridges.  Then  came  quick  re- 
pairs which  made  it  possible  to  reconnect 
the  water  hydrants,  and  after  the  pipes 
had  been  thoroughly  washed  out  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  was  provided.    Next 


came  the  restoration  of  gas  and  electricity, 
and  finally  the  entire  city  took  to  the 
streets  and  began  clearing  away  the  mud 
and  litter.  Such  quick  action  prevented 
all  danger  of  epidemic  and  the  public 
health  remained  surprisingly  good. 

Those  men  who  had  so  quickly  and  so 
properly  organized  a  provisional  govern- 
ment subscribed  to  aguaranteefundextend- 
ing  credit  to  those  who  needed  it,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  business  men  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  crippled  to 
make  a  quick  new  start. 

There  was  no  thought  in  the  mind  of 
any  man,  apparently,  of  permitting  Hamil- 
ton to  falter  in  its  progress.  Previous  to 
the  flood,  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  building  of  a  new  high  school 
structure,  a  new  City  Hall,  and  a  new 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Instead  of  halting 
that  work,  cash  was  immediately  provided,* 
and  the  three  great  buildings  were  begun 
at  once,  so  as  to  give  employment  to  those 
persons  who  otherwise  might  have  re- 
mained idle. 

The  flood  came  on  March  25th.  By  the 
9th  of  April  —  and  by  actual  count  — 
extensive  repairs  were  being  made  on  419 
of  the  half-destroyed  buildings  in  the  city. 
Financial  aid  was  given  to  those  who 
needed  it  and  who  deserved  it. 

None  of  the  manufacturing  enterprises 
of  the  city  has  been  destroyed  and,  indeed, 
since  the  flood  Hamilton  more  than  ever 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
manufacturing  towns  of  its  size  in  the 
entire  country. 

Mr.  Fitton  and  his  associates  would 
have  considered  their  work  not  well  done 
had  they  completed  it  without  effort  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  disaster  to  their 
city.  The  Hamilton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  taken  the  lead  in  the  organization 
of  an  association  of  counties,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  canalize  the  Great  Miami 
River  from  source  to  mouth.  This  work 
is  to  be  begun  before  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  river 
will  be  stripped  of  its  power  to  work 
injury  to  life  and  property. 

Thus  the  habit  of  cooperation  that  had 
been  developed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  an  invaluable  asset  of  the 
whole  community  in  a  great  emergency. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FARM  LANDS 


1 02.— Q.  I  have  an  opportunity  to  go  on  1 1 3 
acres  of  irrigated  land  in  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
Colorado,  from  which  I  may  have  all  the  first 
year's  crops  and  where  money  will  be  advanced 
to  see  me  through  the  first  season.  I  can  take 
one  son  of  23  with  me,  and  one  of  16  just  finish- 
ing high  school  could  join  us  later.  My  salary 
of  J^  per  month  doesn't  enable  me  to  do  all  I 
want  to  for  my  family.  Do  you  think  I  would 
be  foolish  to  try  the  farm? 

A,  A  good  irrigated  farm  of  that  size  would 
be  a  pretty  poor  one  if  it  did  not  return  better 
than  $60  a  month  profit,  undfr  good  manage^ 
nufU.  But  are  you  wholly  satisfied  as  to  the 
water  supply  on  the  place,  the  condition  of  the 
land,  the  desirability  of  the  location,  the 
certainty  of  markets  and,  especially,  your 
ability  to  run  it?  And  does  such  a  life  appeal 
to  you  and  your  family?  Any  one  who  goes 
to  a  farm  under  protest,  with  a  preconceived 
dislike  ^for  it,  or  merely  desiring  to  better  his 
condition  without  knowing  anything  about 
farm  work,  will  probably  find  the  city  more  to 
his  liking  at  an  even  smaller  salary  than  yours. 
The  San  Luis  Valley,  in  general,  is  all  right; 
the  question  is  as  to  this  particular  farm  and 
as  to  you  as  a  farmer. 

'03.— fi*  Please  give  me  information  regard- 
ing orchard  land  in  the  Twin  Falls  district  of 
the  Spokane  Valley,  Idaho,  offered  for  $500  an 
acre  under  a  contract  to  plant  and  deliver  a 
four-year-old,  well-cared-for  orchard.  The 
advantage  is  that  I  could  continue  in  my 
present  position  during  the  unproductive  years, 
and  have  the  land  about  half  paid  for  on  taking 
possession.  Would  you  advise  me  to  try  it, 
or  to  buy  and  develop  raw,  cheaper  land, 
myself? 

A,  Much  depends  on  the  reputation  and 
stability  of  the  company  offering  the  land. 
The  advantage  you  mention  is  apparent,  but 
remember  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  you  may 
get  just  the  sort  of  orchard  you  want  or  you 
may  not;  and  then  you  will  have  lost  four 
years  during  which  you  might  have  been 
familiarizing  yourself  with  the  locality,  the  land, 
the  markets,  and  the  trees,  and  building  a 
foundation  for  future  success  by  giving  personal 
attention  to  the  farm. 

The  locality  is  a  splendid^one  for  fruit-raising. 
The  soil  is  of  volcanic  origin,  strong  and  fertile, 
especially  under  irrigation.  Water  for  this 
purpose   is   abundant    although    the    rainfall 


is  sufficient  for  ordinary  results.  The  prioe 
seems  quite  fair  for  an  established  orchard; 
nevertheless,  when  a  sound  farming  propo- 
sition rather  than  a  business  speculatkn 
is  wanted,  we  are  invariably  in  favor  of 
the  development  of  property  by  the  resident 
purchaser. 

104. — Q.  In  regard  to  dairy  fanning  19 
northern  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota,  would  yot 
advise  beginning  on  new  land  —  needing  clean-, 
ing  and  breaking  —  or  on  an  old,  coltivaied 
farm?  My  capital  will  not  permit  very  exten- 
sive operatk>ns  in  either  case.  Do  you  think 
well  of  the  general  locality? 

A.  Answering  your  last  question  first,  there 
are  excellent  opportunities  as  regards  natural 
conditions,  as  well  as  markets  and  means  of 
transportation.  For  persons  with  limited  capi- 
tal the  scrubby  timber  and  logged-off  land 
usually  offers  the  greatest  inducements.  But 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  I  f  you  have 
sufficient  ability  and  experience  to  run  a  dairy 
farm  you  can  afford  to  sink  most  of  your  capital 
in  a  well  developed  farm  and  established  concern 
that  will  begjn  to  give  returns  at  once —  if  you 
can  find  such  a  farm  for  sale.  If  you  are  not 
experienced,  you  had  better  buy  rough  land  and 
a  few  cows,  work  up  a  business  gradually,  and 
keep  a  larger  part  of  your  cash  for  running 
expenses  until  you  gain  knowledge  and  get  well 
on  your  feet. 

105. —  Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the 
lands  and  the  climate  in  Wasatch  County, 
Utah? 

A.  At  Duchesne  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall is  9.9  inches,  the  average  annual  tem- 
perature 44.6  degrees  F.,  and  the  recorded  range 
from  107  degrees  above  to  38  degrees  below 
zero.  Data  as  to  the  land  are  scant  but  we 
find  the  statement  that  "the  northeast  comer 
of  the  state  (which  includes  Wasatch  County) 
is  filled  with  high  mountains  covered  with 
trees  and  nutritious  grasses."  The  latter  ren- 
ders grazing  possible,  but  agriculture  is  not 
extensively  developed,  as  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
land  is  in  farms.  About  15,000  acres  are  in 
tame  grasses,  9,591  acres  in  alfalfa,  4,648  acres 
in  oats,  and  3,643  acres  in  wheat,  of  which  the 
last  three  are  probably  grown  under  irrigation. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  H.  T.  Haines,  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  Agricultural  College,  at 
Logan,  may  be  able  to  give  you  other  details. 
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In  our  grandparents'  time,  picture- 
taking  meant  long  sittings  in  uncom- 
fortable, strained  attitudes — with  suc- 
cess always  more  or  less  in  doubt. 

There  was  excuse  in  the  old  days 
for  not  having  pictures  taken  at  fre- 
quent intervals. 

But  to-day,  clever  photographers, 
in  comfortable  studios,  with  fast  plates 
and  fast  lenses  at  their  command, 
make  the  experience  a  pleasure. 

And  you  owe  this  satisfaction  to 
yourself  and  to  your  friends. 


There's  a  photographer  in  your  town. 

Eastman    Kodak    Company,    Rochester,    N.  Y. 
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SELECTING  THE  MOTOR  TRUCK  DRIVER 


In  connection  with  the  installation  of  motor  truck 
equipment  there  is  no  item  of  quite  such  importance 
as  the  selection  of  the  right  men  to  operate  the  trucks. 
An  incompetent  man  can  ruin  a  truck  in  short  order 
making  the  investment  a  most  unprofitable  one.  But 
it  is  possible  to  secure  good  drivers  and  prospective 
purchasers  of  motor  truck  equipment,  as  well  as  those 
companies  already  using  trucks,  should  make  sure  that 
the  men  who  operate  their  trucks  are  well  equipped  for 
this  work.  On  this  subject  we  quote  from  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  coming  of  the  motor  truck  has  demanded  in  a 
driver  an  employe  of  many  sides  and  many  capacities. 
The  driver  of  a  pleasure  car  required  principally  the 
capacity  to  operate  his  car  and  perhaps,  in  a  secondary 
way,  possessed  sufficient  ability  to  clean  and  repair 
the  machinery.  Matters  of  economic  operation  did  not 
figure  much  in  his  work;  both  he  and  his  employer  were 
"joy  riders."  But  when  the  time  came  for  the  truck 
driver,  a  totally  different  set  of  requirements  came  to 
the  front.  A  driver  must  be  expert  as  a  driver;  a 
competent  operator  of  vehicles  in  the  throng  of  traffic, 
first  of  all.  That  required  him  to  know  something  of 
his  machine  and  (save  in  very  large  installations)  the 
ability  to  overhaul  and  repair  it.  Next,  he  must  be  a 
man  of  strength,  to  enable  him  to  handle  bulky  pack- 
ages; and  of  judgment  in  driving  his  truck,  so  as  to 
reduce  shocks  to  load  to  the  minimum. 

Then  again  the  motor  truck  was  operated  on  the 
strictest  of  efficiency  tests.  It  must  work  quickly  and 
by  intelligent  routes,  but  it  must  also  meet  the  item  of 
expense,  especially  tire  expense,  and  kept  it  down. 
This  required  caution  in  picking  routes  and  in  maintain- 
ing prudent  speeds.  And  finally,  the  truck  driver  is,  in 
many  lines  of  delivery,  a  good  deal  of  a  salesman,  a 
collector,  an  adjuster  and  a  diplomat.  Just  what  sort 
of  material  was  best  adapted  for  the  evolution  into  a 
good  truck  driver  was  in  doubt,  but  most  business  men 
have  concluded  that  the  experienced  driver  of  horse 
trucks,  when  property  educated  along  his  new  lines, 
rounds  out  better  than  the  pleasure  car  chauffeur. 

Between  all  the  peculiar  requirements  of  a  good 
truck  driver  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  available 
material.  Working  under  the  difficulties  of  inefficient 
drivers  many  a  good  truck  has  proved  a  failure,  just 
as  with  good  drivers  many  a  poor  truck  has  made  good. 
The  problem  has  been  to  increase  the  supply  of  com- 
petent drivers  and  to  guarantee  employers  (and  also 
truck  owners)  a  fair  use  of  their  vehicles.  Schools  have 
sprung  up  and  done  more  or  less  good  work,  but  they 


are  deplorably  technical  and  superficial.  Latterly 
there  are  movements  to  secure  better  examinations  cf 
drivers  and  even  surety  bonds  as  to  drivers'  corape* 
tency. 

On  this  same  subject  the  New  York  Times  has  this  j 
to  say: 

"Choose  a  motor  truck  driver  as  you  would  a  first- 
class  clerk  in  your  office  or  store;  that  is,  be  sure  he :« ^ 
endowed  with  a  certain  jimount  of  intelligence,  and 
that  you  feel  positive  he  is  going  to  protect,  guard,  aai 
handle  with  good  judgment'the  property  intrusted  iii 
his  care.     There  are  enough  good  drivers  now  to  dis-1 
criminate  when  hfring  one.     Do  not  forget  that  wbai| 
you  send  a  man  out  with  a  truck  he  has  in  his  cha:«e| 
property  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars,  and  yM 
want  to  feel  safe  that  he  is  not  going  to  abuse  it.     Tbe] 
good  driver  usually  means  a  well-kept,  steady-^ 
vehicle,  and  a  careless  one  the  very  opposite  of  i 
Several  instances  have  come  to  my  notice",  that 
least  complaints  were  received  from  owners  who  hsi\ 
given  some  attention  to  reliability  and  competency  i 
the  hiring  of  drivers.     The  true  mechanic  has  a  < 
regard  for  a  piece  of  machinery,  knows  how  to  1 
it   under  all   road  conditions,   apprehends   when 
motor,  clutch,  and  transmission  are  working  sn 
uses  good  judgment  in  the  matter  of  speed,  and  I 
how  to  get  the  utmost  service  from  the  truck  he  dm 
and  cares  for."  

Here  is  some  good  advice  in  the  matter  of  repaii 
an  inner  tube: 

"When  a  tube  is  punctured  the  first  thing  to  do  i 
find  out  if  the  puncture  is  in  one  wall  of  the  tube< 
or  if  both  walls  are  perforated.     Next  a  careful 
ination  should  be  made  to  determine  that  no  p 
the  article  which  caused  i\\k  puncture  has  lodged  i 
the  tube. 

"Then  select  a  red  para  patch  considerably  la 
on  all  sides  than  the  injury  to  be  repaired,  and 
the  patch  carefully  on  its  flat  or  unbeveled  side 
emery  paper.     Now  lay  the  tube  on  a  conveniei  t 
surface,  such  as  the  dash  or  step,  and  with 
paper  clean  a  space  around  the  puncture  slightly  i.i 
than  the  patch  to  be  used.     Coat  both  the  cleaned  i 
faces  with  cement,  and  after  this  has  dried  a] 
second  coat.     In  about  ten  minutes,  when  the  il 
are  still '  tacky,'  press  the  patch  firmly  in  place,  1 1 
care  that  the  edges  do  not  curl.      Put  a  smooti 
surfaced  weight  on  the  patch  ai^d  leave  UreVepa 
as  long  as  practicable. "zed  by  VrrOOQlC 


Take  Your  Home  With  You 

Travel-comfort  comes  from  the  ability  to 
7/  take  home-comfort  with  you. 

' '  nni_  -  -    1  .  ^  enjoy  the  comforts  of  your 

cafe,  restaurant  or  Summer 
s  served  simple,  nutritious^ 
Is  that  you  are  accustomea 
wn  home. 

>ur  home  with  you  by  eating 

^ded  Wheat 

served  in  the  way  you  have 
it  at  home— heated  in  the 
oven  to  restore  its  crispness, 
with  hot  milk  and  a  little 
cream  poured  over  it. 

If  you  like  it  with  sliced 

peaches  or  other  fresh  fruits 

and  cream  be  sure  and  have 

-  it  served  the  way  you  like  it. 

biscuits,  with  fresh  fruit  and 
1,  make  a  perfect  meal  for  the 
Jummer  days  and  will  supply  all 
trength-giving  nutriment  needed 
ork  or  play. 

hredded  Wheat  is  ready-cooked 
and  ready'tO'Serve 

JSCUrr  is  the  Shredded  Wheat  Wafer,  a 
ip,  wholesome,  satisfying  snack  for  lunch- 
is,  picnics  or  outdoor  excursions  on  land  or 
«  Delicious  when  toasted  in  the  oven  and 
en  with  butter,  soft  cheese  or  mannalade. 

Made  only  by 

THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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460. —  Lawyer.  Q.  Would  you  advise  the  purchase 
of  stocks  at  this  time,  and  if  so  kindly  suggest  a  list 
for  the  investment  of  I20.000  by  a  firm  that  can  spare 
the  money  and  get  along,  if  necessary,  without  interest, 
ultimate  profit  being  more  desired  than  immediate 
return. 

/4.  Your  question  is  suggestive  of  a  speculative 
transaction  on  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  advise. 
You  probably  have  a  notion  that  low  priced  non- 
dividend  paying  stocks  might  be  bought  under  pre- 
vailing market  conditions  with  every  possibility  of 
yielding  a  good  profit  through  appreciation,  if  held  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  It  might  work  that. way 
but  we  should  not  care  to  undertake  to  make  a  selection 
of  such  stocks,  certainly  without  knowing  a  good  deal 
more  about  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  em- 
ployment of  the  funds.  We  might,  however,  suggest 
the  use  of  convertible  bonds  in  a  case  like  this.  You 
probably  understand  the  general  characteristics  of 
such  securities  and  are  familiar  with  the  way  in  which 
they  combine  the  fixed  income  producing  feature  of 
bonds,  with  the  speculative  feature  of  stocks.  As  a 
class,  convertible  bonds  have  declined  relatively ;  a 
great  deal  more  than  other  classes  of  bonds,  because 
they  always  tend  to  move  in  sympathy  with  the  stocks' 
on  which  they  are  calls.  In  buying  them  now,  there- 
fore, you  would  be  buying  the  possibility  of  ultimate 
profit  through  appreciation,  and  placing  yourself  in 
position  where  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  you  to 
give  up  income  meanwhile.  Among  the  convertible 
issues  which  we  believe  would  give  you  reasonable 
assurance  as  to  the  safety  of  your  capital,  along 
with  these  chances  of  ultimate  profit  are  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  4's  and  5's;  B.  &  O.  4i's;  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  4i's,  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern 4's  and  4}'$,  Southern  Pacific  4's,  and  Union 
Pacific  4's. 

461. —  Manufacturer.  Q.  Will  you  please  sub- 
mit two  lists  for  investment  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
each.  One  in  safe  permanent  bonds,  which  are  likely 
to  show  a  rise  in  value,  and  one  made  up  for  the  best 
income  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  in  stocks.  In 
other  words,  how  would  you  invest  |2o,ooo,  one  half 
for  safety,  the  other  half  for  income? 

^.  First,  as  to  the  opportunities  for  investment  in 
standard  listed  bonds,  now  standing  at  a  general  aver- 
age price  level  which  makes  them  attractive  from  an 
income  point  of  view,  and  indicates  strong  possibilities 
that  the  well  secured  issues  will  appreciate  substan- 
tially in  value  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
For  a  diversified  investment  in  this  general  class  of 
securities,  bonds  like  the  following  might  be  suggested: 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  general  mortga^^ 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  first  mortgage  4's,  Louisvii 
Nashville  unified  4's,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  converd 
4i's,  Union  Pacific  convertible  4's.  Westing 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  5's,  Du  Pont  Powdery 
Western  Union  funding  and  real  estate  4i's,  ] 
Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey  gea 
mortgage  $'s.  You  will  appreciate,  perhaps,  that  oil 
classes  of  securities,  such  as  the  quite,  unlisted  pii 
service  corporation  bonds  and  municipals,  have 
the  effects  of  generally  unsatisfactory  market  a 
ditions  that  have  prevailed  for  many  months  pi 
almost  to  the  same  extent  that  railroad  and  indvst 
issues  of  broad,  public  market  have  felt  them.  Ii 
latter  classes  of  securities,  it  is  difficult,  howcvc 
offer  specific  suggestions,  on  account  of  the  fact  ] 
their  market  supply  cannot  be  measured  accum 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  such  bonds  is  han 
privately  by  investment  banking  houses  with  s|i 
organizations  for  placing  their  offerings  directly  1 
private  investors  so  that  the  selection  in  the  gai 
market  is"  not  a  wide  one.  The  best  of  the  siaaA 
stocks  of  well  established  dividend  paying  abflim 
still  selling  at  rather  attractive  prices,  in  spit«^ 
more  or  less  marked  improvement  in  their  md 
position  during  the  last  few  weeks.  For  in>es» 
purposes,  we  like  issues. such  as  Pennsylvania.  (* 
Northern  preferred,  Chicago  &  Northwestern  a 
mon,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Northern  Pacific.  Ati 
son,  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  common.  General  Ekce 
American  Car  &  Foundry  preferred  and  Aik« 
Locomotive  preferred. 

462. —  New  England.  Q.  Will  you  kindly  a^ 
me  about  investment.  The  banks  give  so  sra^ 
return  for  the  use  of  money,  I  should  like  to  i* 
where  it  would  earn  more,  if  I  can  safely  do  so.  ^ 
do  you  think  of  the  safety  of  money  invested  in  « 
gages?  I  have  seen  such  securities  offered  to  f 
8  per  cent.,  and  I  would  like  to  take  advantageous 
an  offering,  if  there  is  no  risk. 

/f.  Judiciously  selected  mortgages  afford  ex«l 
means  for  the  employment  of  funds  that  can  be 
away  permanently  for  income.  Therefore,  if  ym 
reasonably  certain  that  you  are  not  likely  to  bei 
fronted  with  a  sudden  need  for  the  money,  we  a 
approve  of  your  giving  consideration  to  this  typ 
investment.  But  we  should  hesitate  to  recooia 
your  trying  to  get  as  much  as  8  per  cent.  Thb  is 
to  imply  that  there  are  no  well  secured  mort# 
available  at  that  rate  —  there  undoubtedly  arc  a| 
many.  But  the  more  conservative  class  does  noJ  f 
above  seven  —  indeed,  the  average  rate  on  the  hd 
nearer  6  per  cent. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Short  Term 


Well  secured  notes,  with  liberal  income  yield  and  maturing  in  a  relatively 
short  time,  are  attractive  investments  for  those  who  do  not  care  to  invest  their 
money  for  a  long  period.  Such  securities,  as  a  rule,  are  not  subject  to  extreme 
fluctuation  in  price  and  are  apt  to  have  a  closer  and  quicker  market  owing  to 
the  early  maturity. 

The  third  edition  of  our  book,  "Short  Term  Securities,"  containing  brief 
descriptions  of  the  current  issues,  is  now  ready.  -We  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
copies  on  request. 

Atk  for  Book  B~34S 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Capital  and  Surplus $30,000,000 

Deposits 176,000,000 


The  Choice  of  a  Banker 

is  the  most  vital  factor  to  any  bond  investor. 

This'is  self  evident,  as  your  selection  of  a  bond  is  largely  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation  or  the  information  furnished  by  your  investment  hanker. 

To  know,  therefore,  that  his  representations  are  reliable  is  of  the  first  importance. 

Secondly,  you  should  remember  in  choosing  your  investment  banker  that  his 
services  should  only  begin  when  your  purchase  is  deUvered  and  his  profit  is 
made.  His  cusistance  should  still  be*  at  yowar  disposal  if  you  wish  to  sell  any 
bonds  purchased,  or  if  you  wish^to  temporarily  use  them  as  collateral  in  borrowing 
money. 

There  are  many  and  varied  valuable  services  which  an  investment  banker 
may  render  his  clients  during  the  entire  life  of  their  investments. 

This  institution  endeavors  to  maintain  a  rounded  service,  complete  in  all 
its  details,  with  a  fully  equipped  statistical  department  at  your  disposal. 

Our  recommendations  of  securitiest  purchased  ^for  the  investment  of  our  own 
funds  will  be  gladly  furnished  on  request. 

Ask  for  bond  list  No.  2099  W.  W. 

BOND    DEPARTMENT 

Continental  and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago 

CAPITAL  $3,000,000  RESOURCES  $26,298,560 

TkCsRibJ  Stock  •!  tut  Rukb«wMdbT  Aft  SlocUoUm  of  tk  Condiiciital  ana 
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TALKS  TO  INVESTORS 

By  the 
FINANCIAL   EDITOR  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


SECURITY  BASED  ON  REAL  ESTATE 

Whoever  was  responsible  for  popularizing  the  theory 
that  a  bond,  based  upon  real  estate  must,  heccssarily, 
be  one  of  the  safest  securities  in  the  worid,  caused  an 
infinite  amount  of  trouble. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  scarcely  another  theory  per- 
taining to  the  science  of  investment,  that  needs  more 
careful  qualification.  Yet  there  are  few  theories,  to 
which  the  "average"  investor  has  shown  himself  more 
ready  to  pin  his  faith  without  stopping  to  qualify. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  one  meets  nowadays  with  an 
investor  in  corporation  securities  like  one  who  recently 
wrote  to  the  Financial  Editor  of  the  IVorld's  IVork, 
He  had  held  for  a  number  of  years  a  few  of  the  junior 
bonds  of  a  certain  railroad.  The  road  had  fallen  upon 
difficulties,  and  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers. Interest  on  the  bonds  was  in  danger  of  being 
defaulted,  and  grave  doubts  were  being  expressed  on 
all  sides  that  the  securities  in  question  would  fare 
very  well  in  reorganization. 

"Tell  me,"  wrote  this  investor  in  despair  "what  all 
this  means.  I  had  supposed  that  a  bond,  being  se- 
cured by  mortgage  on  the  property  had  to  be  paid, 
no  matter  what  happened."  It  was  pointed  out  to 
him  that,  while  there  were  certain  bonds  of  the  un- 
fortunate railroad  possessing  qualities  which  would 
probably  bring  them  out  unscathed,  his  were  not 
among  them.  There  were  two  big  mortgages  on  the 
property,  which  would  have  to  be  recognized  ahead  of 
the  mortgage  under  which  his  bonds  were  issued. 

The  simple,  fundamental  principle  of  discrimination 
involved  here  is,  however,  one  about  which  buyers  of 
real  estate  securities  have,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to 
be  very  frequently  reminded.  I  have  recently  found  so 
many  examples  of  neglect  to  observe  the  principle  in 
this  connection  that  it  seems  pertinent  to  explain,  even 
at  the  risk  of  appearing  to  go  through  the  unnecessary 
motions  of  demonstrating  an  axiom,  that  mortgages, 
upon  which  real  estate  securities  are  based  differ 
widely  in  priority  and  other  fundamental  characteris-' 
tics  of  safety,  just  as  mortgages  securing  the  familiar 
kinds  of  corporation  securities  differ.  Even  first 
mortgage  railroad  bonds  may,  as  almost  any  investor 
knows,  be  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  amount  of 
them  outstanding,  and  the  character  and  usefulness  of 
the  property  against  which  they  are  a  claim.  So  with 
real  estate  mortgage  bonds. 

To  illustrate  this  elementary  point,  Mr.  Horace 
Anderson  of  the  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  recalls  an  old  fable  of  /Esop.  The  famous 
slave  was  bidden  one  day  by  his  master,  to  serve  the 
best  meal  in  the  house  to  some  guests,  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  please.  /Esop  served  a  meal  of  tongue. 
A  short  time  afterward,  the  master  bade  him  serve  the 
worst  possible  meal  to  some  guests,  whom  he  was  less 
anxious  •to  please.    Again  "tongue  was  served.     And 


when  called  to  account  for  the  seeming  inconsistency. 
/€sop  said:  "What  is  better  than  the  tongue?  ii 
says  all  the  pleasant  things  that  are  ever  said.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  worse  than  the  tongue?  It  says 
all  the  things  that  cause  such  a  large  amount  of  ur- 
happiness  in  the  worid." 

A  SAFEGUARD  PROPOSED  IN  NEW  YORK 

But,  if  there  is  need  for  the  exercise  of  careful  dis- 
crimination in  buying  bonds,  actually  secured  by 
mortgages  on  specific  pieces  of  real  estate,  what  must 
be  said  about  the  amount  of  caution  required  in  buying 
those,  which  are  not  secured  by  mortgage  at  all. 

The  latter  type  —  the  real  estate  debenture  —  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originated  in  New  York  CAty  i 
good  many  years  ago  by  a  company,  which  has  buik 
upon  responsible,  efficient  and  far-sighted  managemem 
an  honorable  record  for  making  good  its  promises  t« 
investors  all  over  the  country,  who  have  put  up  mil- 
lions to  share  in  its  enterprise.  Other  concerns  ha*« 
from  time  to  time  adopted  this  company's  plan  d 
operation,  and  with  success.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, many  have  tried,  only  to  fail  —  some  because 
they  were  irresponsible;  others  because  their  officen 
seemed,  to  lack  those  peculiar  powers  of  judgment. 
amounting  almost  to  intuition,  which  have  been  ob- 
served to  make  successful  real  estate  men;  and  still 
others,  because  they  failed  to  hew  closely  enough  to 
the  line  of  conservative  financial  principles. 

Just  as  New  York  City  is  known  as  the  home  of  the 
most  successful  enterprises  of  this  kind,  so  it  is  kno«^ 
as  the  field  in  which  the  largest  crop  of  failures  has  beei 
reaped.  Of  this'latter  fact,  the  State  Banking  Depart- 
ment has  been  endeavoring  for  more  than  a  year  to 
get  the  legislature  to  take  cognizance.  The  ofifictak 
of  the  department  are  giving  their  support  to  a  bin 
which  would  impose  a  punishment  of  a  fine  of  f  ^,000. 
or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five  years,  or  both. 
upon  "  any  mortgage,  loan  and  investment  corporatton. 
realty  company,  firm  or  individual,  who  shall  issue  or 
engage  in  the  business  of  selling  profit  sharing  savings 
bonds,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  or  bonds  issued 
injaliquot  parts  purporting  to  be  secured  by  real  estate 
or  any  interest  in  real  estate  to  a  greater  amount  than 
80  per  cent,  of  the  equity  of  the  owner  in  said  real 
estate";  or,  anyone  who  shall  issue  or  engage  in  the 
business  of  selling  any  of  these  forms  of  securities 
"without  reference  to  any  specific  security,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  tangible  net  assets  of 
the  obliger." 

This  might  be  called  a  "Blue  Sky"  real  estate  se- 
curities law,  which  would  accomplish  much  good  is 
safeguarding  investors,  and  which  seems  to  be  open  to 
none  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against 
the  general  "Blue  Sky"  laws  enacted  by  so  many  of 
the  States  during  the  last  y 
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New  Signed  Edition  of  fhe  Works 
of  Mr.  Kipling 

ONCE  in  a  while  in  the  round  of  a  pub- 
lisher's activities  the  opportunity  comes 
to  make  a  book  just  as  good  as  he  is 
able  to,  without  regard  to  its  cost  and  present- 
ing to  the  reader  literary  work  with  which  he 
is  proud  to  be  associated. 

"The  Seven  Seas  Edition"  of  Mr,  Kipling's 
books,  limited  to  1050  signed  copies,  is  the 
event  of  our  recent  publishing  experience,  and 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  us  as  publishers  to 
announce  its  beginning  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, 1913. 

When  the  plan  of  the  set  first  took  shape 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  we  enlisted 
the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Walter  Gilliss,  an  asso- 
ciate here  in  the  Country  Life  Press,  to  super- 
vise the  preparation  and  actual  production  of 
the  books,  and  we  think  that  the  result  of  his 
experiments  will  delight  fastidious  book  lovers. 
The  set  will  be  one  of  lasting  value.  It  will 
be  a  collection  of  volumes  to  bequeath  to 
one's  children's  children;   always  a    notable 
and  precious  possession,  increasing  in  value  as 
the  years  go  by,  bearing  as  it  does  the  stamp 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  approval  and  close  personal 
association  through  his  own  written  signature. 
The  arrangement  of  the  literary  material 
is  the  result  of  the  author's  study  in  casting 
it  in  the  form  in  which  he  wishes  it  to  remain. 
There  will  be  added  new  material  now  col- 
lected in  book  form  for  the  first  time,  includ- 
ing "Letters  to  the  Family,"  etc. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  dating 
of  the  stories  and  verses  which  will  add  much 
to  the  value  of  the  edition  to  collectors  and 
bibliographical  students.  Every  care  has 
been  taken  to  give  the  volume  a  suitable 
setting,  and  in  all  details  the  planning  of  the 
format  has  been  done  with  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Kipling,  so  that  it  represents  his  ideas  both 
m  its  literary  and  general  mechanical  form. 

A  special  all  rag  laid  paper  has  been  made 
for  the  set  by  the  Mittineague  Paper  Company, 
at  Mittineague,  Mass.    The  purpose  has  been 


to  provide  a  soft  flexible  paper  which  will 
hold  a  full  black  "color"  and  show  the  initial 
in  color  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  and  on  the 
title  page,  colophon  page,  etc.,  effectively. 
Each  page  of  every  book  has  the  water  mark  : 

R.  K. 

The  great  importance  of  having  a  paper 
made  exclusively  of  selected  rag  stock  is 
readily  understood  when  one  realizes  that 
paper  made  of  such  material  lasts  for  him- 
dreds  of  years. 

The  type  used  is  a  new  letter  modelled  from 
an  excellent  French  face  by  Piegnot,  and  in 
honor  of  appearing  in  this  set  is  called  the 
"Kipling "face.  Clear  and  without  fine  hair 
lines,  it  is  pleasant  to  read  and  strong  in  effect 
as  printed  on  the  page. 

As  at  present  planned.  The  Seven  Seas  set 
will  include  Mr.  Kipling's  collected  work  in 
23  volumes.  The  subscriber  is  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  add  to  the  set  any  future 
volumes  Mr.  Kipling  decides  to  publish,  so  that 
he  may  be  assured  of  a  full  and  complete 
collection  of  Mr,  Kipling's  writings. 

A  list  of  the  volumes  must  be  reserved  for 
later  annoimcements,  as  the  author  is  still 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  plan. 
Volume  I  wiU  be  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills," 
but  as  this  particular  volume  will  contain  the 
set  number  and  be  signed  by  Mr.  Kipling, 
it  will  have  to  be  prepared  and  sent  to 
England  for  the  author's  signature,  and  will 
probably  be  issued  after  the  early  voliunes 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers.  It  is 
expected,  however,  to  issue  two  volumes  each 
alternate  month,  beginning  with  November 
15th,  1913. 

The  price  of  The  Seven  Seas  Limited  Edition 
will  be  $6  a  volume  net,  $138  for  the  23 
volumes. 

No  order  will  be  taken  except  for  the  entire 
set.  A  cash  discount  of  6  per  cent,  will  be 
allowed  when  the  payment,  $129.72,  is  remitted 
with  the  order. 

The  publishers,  reserve  the  right  to  raise 
the  price  after  January  i,  1914.  o]^ 


(gk  A  large  proportion  of  the  readers  of 
X  the  World's  Work  renew  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  we  are  very  glad  that  th^y 
do,  because  renewals  show  that  the  maga- 
zine has  pleased  its  readers. 

Yet  even  people  who  write  us  that  they 
have  taken  the  magazine  from  its  beginning, 
and  who  say  that  they  would  not  be  with- 
out it,  will  wait  until  the  subscription  de- 
partment has  sent  them  two  or  three  notices 
of  the  expiration  of  theirsubscriptions  before 
they  renew  them.  Of  course,  this  is  natural 
enough.  Their  check-books  are  not  handy. 
They  wish  to  take  the  World's  Work  in 
combination  with  some  other  magazines  and 
they  have  not  decided  which  ones  they  want; 
and  there  are  many  other  reasons.  The 
discussion  of  these  reasons  at  this  time  of  year 
constitutes  a  good  deal  of  "the  talk  of  the 
office"  not  only  of  the  World's  Work  but 
of  every  other  magazine  in  the  country. 
Every  time  one  of  the  World's  Work 
editors  passes  the  circulation  department  he 
hears  about  plans forfirst  and  second  "follow 
up"  letters  to  remind  subscribers.  All  these 
notices  and  circulars  —  they  go  to  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  —  cost  a  good 
deal,  and  this  cost  is  ultimately,  of  course, 
paid  by  the  subscribers.  Besides  paying 
for  these  frequent  circulars  the  subscribers 
are    bothered    with    them.    The   editorial 


department  had  the  notion  that  if  this  situa- 
tion were  explained  people  who  wanted  the 
World's  Work  would  rather  save  the 
expense  and  bother. 

It  can  be  done  easily  enough.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  cut  off  the  coupon  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page  and  send  it  to  Mr,  W.  H. 
Eaton,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  with  three 
dollars  and  seventy  cents.  He  will  enter 
your  name  for  a  two-years'  subscription  to 
the  magazine  and  you  will  not  pay  for  any 
more  circulars  or  be  bothered  with  them. 

What  it  amounts  to  is  giving  the  magazine 
for  nearly  half  price  to  those  who  will  save 
the  circulation  department  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  frequent  reminders. 

(jj\  We  have  been  tr3^ng  for  a  long  time  to 
jSm,  devise  an  editorial  plan  by  which  we 
could  record  in  an  attractive  way  the  won- 
derful advances  in  invention.  So  it  comes 
about  that  we  have  decided  to  make  a 
little  department  of  them,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  " The  March  of  Events"— 
a  department  of  "The  March  of  Inven- 
tions." Only  we  have  chosen  for  the 
standing  title  the  phrase,  "  Man  and  His 
Machines."  Thus,  in  this  and  forthcoming 
issues  the  reader  will  find  the  latest  marvds 
of  ingenious  craftsmen  described  in  pictures 
and  text  in  the  back  of  the  magazine. 


Which  article  in  this  magazine  do  you  like  best?  And 
lower  margin  and  underscore  your  favorites,  you  will  greatly 
magazine  you  like  best.  Especially  tell  us  why  you  like 
suggestive  constructive  criticism  we  can  get. 

The  March  of  Events 

A  Financial  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Insurance  That  Prevents  Fires 

Low-Rate,  Long-Time  Money  for  the  Farm 

McAdoo 

The  Business  of  Christianizing  the  World 

Swift  and  Cheap  Justice 

What  I  Am  Trying  To  Do 


why?  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tear  off  this 
help  us  to  make  the  World's  Work  the  kind  of 
the  articles  that  you  prefer.    This  is  the   most 

In  Justice  to  Colombia 

The  Strong  Man  of  China 

Forests  of  Usefulness 

Our  Expensive  Cheap  Labor 

The  Church  Militant  Against  the  Saloon 

Forward  to  the  Land 

The  March  of  the  Cities 

Man  and  His  Machines 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


RETRIBUTION  has  come  upon 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  for 
its  attempt  to  monopolize  all 
the  transportation  agencies  in 
New  England.  A  terrible 
series  of  wrecks,  culminating  in  the  rear- 
end  collision  at  North  Haven,  Conn., 
which  killed  more  than  twenty  people, 
is  complete  evidence  that  in  equipment 
and  in  management  this  road  has  not  lived 
up  to  the  ever  increasing  demands  that 
are  made  up)on  it.  It  is  in  need  of  new 
and  costly  equipment.  In  financial  centres 
people  feel  (in  the  words  of  the  tVall 
Street  Journal)  that  "the  underlying  cause 
for  inability  to  handle  an  enormous  pres- 
sure of  business  without  accident  is  the 
continued  assaults  upon  credit  by  politi- 
cians and  notoriety  seekers,  which  makes 
the  raising  of  new  capital  for  necessary 
extensions  almost  an  impossibility." 

But  the  cause  of  the  New  Haven's 
dilemma  lies  far  deeper  than  the  hostility 
of  politicians.  The  New  Haven  had 
"  raised"  all  the  new  capital  that  it  needed 
to  increase  its  facilities  and  to  make  its 
operation  safe.  But  it  spent  the  money 
for  trolley  lines  and  steamships.  The 
directors  of  the  road  used  its  credit  to 
establish  a  far  reaching  monopoly.    The 


New  Haven  was  managed  as  a  financial 
institution,  not  altogether  as  a  railroad. 

Its  situation  is  not  only  distressing  to 
New  England,  but  it  shows  to  the  whole 
country  that  even  with  the  great  improve- 
ment in  railroad  methods,  and  with  the 
increased  activity  and  power  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  of  the 
state  commissions,  it  is  possible  for  a  great 
system,  serving  a  thickly  settled  and  pros- 
perous manufacturing  community,  to 
fail  in  its  primary  purpose  —  to  give  safe 
and  efficient  service. 

The  wiser  railroad  men  confine  their 
energies  to  operating  their  roads,  and  in 
this  growing  country  this  task  aflFords  a 
wide  enough  scope  for  even  the  most  con- 
structive genius.  Excursions  into  other 
fields  have  not  proved  successful.  Rail- 
road meddling  in  politics  was  a  boome- 
rang that  produced  a  violent  anti-railroad 
feeling  that  expressed  itself  in  legislation 
which  contained  as  much  anger  as  wisdom. 

Railroad  excursions  into  monopoly  and 
high  finance  have  wrecked  many  a  road  in 
the  past,  and  even  under  Mr.  Harriman's 
leadership  such  practices  have  not  proved  a 
lasting  success.  We  should  not  need 
any  more  examples  to  prove  that  rail- 
roads should  stick  to  the  railroad  business. 
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"SWIFT  AND  CHEAP  JUSTICE" 

IN  THIS  issue  the  World's  Work  be- 
gins the  publication  of  a  notable  series 
of  articles  on  "Swift  and  Cheap  Jus- 
tice/' by  Mr.  George  W.  Alger,  of  the 
New  York  Bar.  In  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  wild  and 
undiscriminating  criticism  of  American 
courts.  We  have  learned,  with  much 
particularity  of  detail,  that  our  American 
courts,  like  nearly  all  our  other  social  and 
political  institutions,  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
Nation.  They  have  been  described  as  the 
ultimate  resort  of  "privilege"  —  the  "last 
enemy"  to  be  overcome.  A  considerable 
amount  of  this  agitation  has  unques- 
tionably been  badly  informed  sensation- 
alism; yet  our  judicial  system  does  call 
for  reformation.  Public  opinion  is  now 
focussing  on  these  tribunals  as  it  has  on  so 
many  other  weak  spots  in  the  national 
organization;  and  nearly  all  leaders  in 
American  thought  —  men  like  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Mr.  William  H.  Taft, 
Attorney-General  McReynolds,  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  and 
Mr.  Elihu  Root  —  are  taking  the  lead  in 
the  readjustment  of  our  legal  system. 

For  this  reason  a  clear,  dispassionate, 
and  well-informed  description  of  our  courts, 
their  failings  and  their  virtues,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  laid  upon  the  essential 
remedies,  is  a  genuine  public  service. 
There  is  probably  no  man  in  the  United 
States  better  equipped  for  this  task  than 
Mr.  Alger.  Mr.  Alger  has  studied  the 
courts  minutely;  he  approaches  them  with 
the  viewpoint  of  a  man  who  has  no  respect 
for  old  things  simply  because  they  are  old; 
and,  most  important  in  a  writer  dealing 
with  a  subject  so  technical  as  this,  he  has 
an  exceedingly  attractive  and  illuminating 
literary  style. 

In  his  own  quiet  way  Mr.  Alger  has 
wielded  a  great  influence  in  recent  years 
in  stimulating  the  popular  mind  in  the 
new  ways  of  thinking.  The  very  title 
of  his  latest  book,  "The  Old  Law  and  the 
New  Order,"  sufficiently  indicates  the 
attitude  with  which  he  approaches  all 
social  questions.  It  has  been  his  peculiar 
genius  to  detect  particular  faults  in  the  body 
politic  and  to  suggest  essential  reforms 


several  years  before  even  the  "  reformers" 
had  hit  upon  them.  One  of  his  earliest 
cases  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been 
badly  injured  in  a  foundry  explosion. 
Mr.  Alger  lost  this  case;  the  old  principle 
of  "fellow  servant"  and  "contributory 
negligence"  defeated  him.  This  case, 
however,  was  the  incident  that  made  Mr. 
Alger  the  indefatigable  investigator  of 
judicial  absurdities  and  general  social 
anachronisms.  Though  he  was  only 
twenty-six  years  old  and  legally  inex- 
perienced, he  spent  his  evenings  drafting 
an  employers'  liability  law,  and,  when  he 
had  finished  his  labors,  he  offered  his 
measure  to  the  politicians  at  Albany. 
For  several  succeeding  years,  the  legis- 
lators used  to  find  considerable  amusement 
in  listening  to  Mr.  Alger  arguing  for  his 
liability  law  with  many  of  the  "leaders" 
of  the  New  York  Bar  speaking  on  the  other 
side.  In  time,  however,  public  opinon 
caught  up  with  Mr.  Alger,  with  the  result 
that  the  present  Employers'  Liabilty  Act 
of  New  York  State  is  his  work  —  a 
measure  which  Mr.  Alger  now  regards  as 
unsatisfactory  but  which,  at  the  time  it 
was  passed,  represented  a  remarkable 
forward  step  on  the  subject  for  New 
York.  In  furtherance  of  his  reform,  Mr. 
Alger  wrote  a  law  textbook  on  this  New 
York  law  which  has  gone  through  t>^'o 
editions  and  is  the  standard  authority 
in  that  state. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Alger  became  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Child  Labor  Committee  of  New  York,  and 
he  has  personally  drawn  a  great  part  of 
the  bills  by  which  that  committee  has 
improved  conditions  in  that  state.  He 
also  drafted  the  existing  law  in  New 
York  requiring  the  payment  of  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  in  public  contracts. 
He  has  served  on  the  Law  Reform  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Bar  Association;  is 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  County 
Lawyers  Association  in  New  York  City, 
and  a  member  of  its  committee  on  legisla- 
tion, and  is  a  director  of  the  Legal  Aid  Soci- 
ety and  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen 
in  New  York  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Raines  Law  hotels. 

Mr.  Alger's  writings,  however,  have 
especially  brought  him  into  public  notice. 
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His  essays,  for  the  most  part  dealing  with 
social  and  legal  reforms,  have  been  col- 
lected into  two  volumes,  "Moral  Over- 
strain*' and  "The  Old  Law  and  the  New 
Order."  Ex-president  Roosevelt  has  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Alger's  essays,  and  par- 
ticularly the  analysis  of  the  theory  of 
industrial  liberty  called  "  Some  Equivocal 
Rights  of  Labor,"  in  the  first  of  these 
volumes,  were  very  largely  instrumental 
in  formulating  his  own  point  of  view  on 
social  problems. 

In  a  sense,  therefore,  Mr.  Alger  is  the 
literary  sponsor  for  the  present  move- 
ment for  "social  justice."  But  the 
changes  in  our  judicial  methods,  of  which 
Mr.  Alger  writes,  are  not  party  matters; 
men  of  all  political  faiths  favor  improving 
the  machinery  of  justice. 

To  this  new  series  in  the  World's 
Work,  Mr.  Alger  brings  a  ripened  exper- 
ience and  a  sane,  clear,  constructive 
attitude.  His  law  practice  has  been 
varied  and  substantial  but  not  sensational; 
at  the  present  time  he  is  one  of  the  receivers 
of  the  Wabash  Railroad.  Before  he  is 
anything  else,  Mr.  Alger  is  a  lawyer  and 
he  has  consented  to  write  these  articles 
because  he  has  a  real  desire  to  improve 
the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  his  profession. 


THE  BANKERS  AND  THE 
CURRENCY 

IT  IS  natural  that  the  bankers  should 
protest  against  many  phases  of  the 
new  Glass-Owen  currency  bill.  Many 
bankers,  like  many  men  in  the  other  pro- 
fessions, are  afraid  of  any  outside  interfer- 
ence with  anything  that  directly  touches 
their  business. 

The  feeling  that  their  interests  are 
special  and  should  not  be  touched  except 
under  their  guidance  has  become  so  strong 
in  the  minds  of  some  bankers  and  business 
men  in  the  United  States  that  they  no 
longer  belifeve  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. They  are  habitual  irreconcilables. 
For  example,  the  president  of  a  large 
industrial  company,  in  advising  Congress 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Chicago 
Bankers'  Convention,  said: 

1  always  believed  that  men  experienced  in 
any  class  of  business  who  have  been  tried  out 


and  proved  successful  are  better  able  to  for- 
mulate the  policies  of  the  concerns  that  they 
are  handling,  whether  they  be  banks,  railroads, 
or  industries,  than  a  miscellaneous  set  of  men 
that  never  had  any  experience  in  managing 
affairs  of  any  kind,  and  in  most  cases  have  not 
been  successful  in  handling  anything. 

Following  this  line  of  thought  we  should 
allow  the  woolen  manufacturers  to  write 
the  woolen  tariff,  the  steamship  companies 
would  vote  themselves  a  subsidy,  the 
admirals  would  increase  the  size  of  the 
Navy.  The  wildest  of  the  "miscellaneous 
set  of  men"  seldom  speak  with  less  states- 
manship than  this. 

Of  course.  Congress  often  passes  bad 
measures,  just  as  other  people  fail  in  busi- 
ness. It  is  likewise  often  true  that  more 
information  from  experts  would  often  tend 
to  improve  legislation.  But  such  business 
men  as  the  one  quoted  above  render  their 
knowledge  unavailable  by  the  narrowness 
of  their  vision.  A  currency  bill  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  bankers  that 
met  at  Chicago  may  or  may  not  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  other  bankers,  and  to  the 
other  non-banking  people  who  compose 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total 
population.  Undoubtedly  the  men  who 
met  at  Chicago  are  wise  in  their  own  pro- 
fession but  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that 
they  should  be  wholly  disinterested,  and 
a  Congress  that  allowed  them  to  dictate  a 
currency  bill  would  share  the  same  fate 
that  befell  the  last  Congress  that  allowed 
the  interests  that  were  directly  affected 
to  write  a  tariff. 

The  best  leadership  that  has  appeared 
among  the  banking  fraternity  is  that  of 
Mr.  Reynolds,  of  the  Continental-Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Chicago,  for  his  plan  was 
constructive,  not  irreconcilable.  His  idea 
was  to  get  the  bill  improved  as  much  as 
possible  and  then  to  help  it  to  become  law. 

The  bankers'  committee  that  went  to 
Washington  seemingly  accepted  the  in- 
evitable Government  control  of  the  Reg- 
ional Reserve  Board.  But  their  influence 
was  toward  delay  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  hasty 
legislation. 

This  it  is  not.  If  the  bill  is  not  a  good 
bill  it  is  because  its  f  ramers  can  not  make 
it  a  good  bill  and  at  the  same  time  get  it 
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through  Congress.    Plenty  of  time  was 
spent  in  its  preparation. 

We  have  had  at  least  four  years  of  cur- 
rency reform  in  talk  and  investigation. 
The  public  has  a  right  not  only  to  expect 
a  reformed  currency  but  to  expect  its 
speedy  enactment.  Congress  is  respon- 
sible for  the  kind  of  reform  we  get  and  the 
time  it  takes  for  us  to  get  it. 


THE  FEAR  OF  CHANGE 

EMINENT  bankers  say  that  unless 
the  changes  they  suggest  are  made 
in  the  currency  bill  direful  con- 
sequences will  ensue,  that  all  business 
will  be  demoralized,  and  that  even  such 
prosperity  as  we  have  achieved  under  the 
present  bad  currency  system  will  be  in 
jeopardy. 

Though,  of  course,  their  suggestions 
merit  careful  consideration,  their  prophecies 
of  ruin  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
Such  prophecies  haye  been  made  before 
under  similar  circumstances  and  without 
any  very  evil  results.  In  1887,  Congress 
had  under  consideration  an  elaborate  plan 
to  regulate  the  railroads.  The  railroad 
men  and  their  friends,  in  Congress 
and  out,  were  as  successful  and  in- 
telligent men  as  those  who  now  fear  the 
governmental  control  of  currency.  They 
objected  for  essentially  the  same  reason 
that  the  bankers  now  object  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board:  the  railroads  were  the 
exclusive  business  of  their  managers;  a 
"miscellaneous  lot  of  men"  could  not  be 
trusted  to  legislate  about  such  a  technical 
business  as  railroading. 

Senator  Nelson  W.»Aldrich,  of  Rhode 
Island,  voiced  these  fears  as  follows: 

What  I  find  fault  with  is  that  in  order  to  cure 
evils  which  are  apparent  to  the  farmers  of 
Illinois  or  Michigan,  you  propose  to  demoralize 
the  whole  commerce  of  the  country;  you  pro- 
pose to  establish  an  arbitrary,  unjust,  un- 
reasonable, impracticable  rule,  which,  while  it 
will  do  what  you  say,  will  do  much  more. 

The  Congressional  Record  quotes  Senator 
Piatt,  of  0)nnecticut,  as  follows: 

It  seemed  to  me,  with  my  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  management  of  railroads,  and 
with  my  knowledge  of  legislation  upon  this 


subject,  that  the  result  would  be  an  immediate 
rate-war  by  all  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  said: 

Here  is  a  proposition  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  be  destructive  to  great  business 
interests  in  the  country,  especially  to  the 
export  business  of  the  principal  city  of  the 
state  which  I  represent. 

On  January  31,  1887,  the  New  York 
Tribune  expressed  its  opinion  in  these 
words: 

This  bill  is  intended  to  help  Western  farmers 
especially.  The  Tribune  believes  that  it  will 
do  them  more  harm  than  good,  not  because 
many  of  its  aims  are  not  meritorious,  not  be- 
cause it  lacks  excellent  features,  but  because 
it  contains  provisions  which  will  increase  the 
cost  of  transportation  for  producers  and  con- 
sumers alike,  will  bury  transporting  companies 
under  mountains  of  litigation,  interfere  with 
the  building  of  new  roads  where  they  are 
needed,  and  in  the  end  do  much  to  bring  into 
disrepute  and  odium  restrictive  measures  un- 
dertaken sincerely  for  the  public  good. 

And  in  an  editorial  on  March  24,  1887, 
the  New  York  Sun  said: 

Of  all  haphazard  legislation  that  Washington 
has  ever  known,  this  paternal  governmental 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  now  appears  to  us 
as  perhaps  the  most  thoughtless  and  mis- 
chievous that  has  ever  been  put  forth.  If  the 
combined  legislative  force  of  the  Nation  had 
done  a  thing  as  remote  from  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  as  would  be  the  ruling  of  an  ape 
upon  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  if  upon  its  con- 
sequences, which  are  supreme,  the  greatest 
interests  of  the  country  must  hang  in  doubt, 
peril,  and  confusion,  what  would  we  expect  as 
its  first  results? 

Far  from  demoralizing  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  placing 
it  upon  a  stable  basis.  1 1  is  now  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  tribunals;  though  the 
President  appoints  all  its  members,  polit- 
ical considerations  do  not  influence  its 
acts  and  it  has  not  developed  into  an  in- 
strument of  oppression.  Perhaps  we  may 
have  as  good  fortune  under  the  Glass- 
Owen  currency  bill.  Years  hence,  when 
the  present  discussion  has  been  for- 
gotten,   and    the    country    is  going  its 
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usual  prosperous  gait,  some  antiquarian, 
on  the  outlook  for  literary  curiosities, 
will  amuse  the  public  with  the  direful 
comments  which  certain  sections  of  the 
press  are  now  making  upon  the  present 
currency  plan. 


A    PATIENT    PROGRAMME    WITH 
MEXICO 

A  SPEEDY  settlement  of  the  Mexican 
problem  is  out  of  the  question, 
for  the  Mexican  problem  will  be 
with  us  in  a  more  or  less  aggravated  form 
until  that  country  establishes  peace 
throughout  its  borders.  It  is  now  suffer- 
ing from  the  accumulated  ills  of  the  last 
two  years  since  revolution  wrenched 
Mexican  affairs  out  of  the  iron  hand  of  Por- 
firio  Diaz.  The  constructive  processes 
that  must  follow  such  disruption  are  slow 
even  when  they  are  started  and  we  can 
therefore  hardly  look  for  an  end  to  Mexi- 
can troubles  for  some  years  to  come.  But , 
on  the  other  hand,  once  the  constructive 
forces  get  under  way  our  problem  is  no 
longer  acute. 

For  Mexico's  sake  and  for  our  own  we 
should  do  everything  in  our  power  to  help 
it  start  its  building  up  process  aright. 
It  could  hardly  do  that  under  Huerta, 
for  his  claim  rests  solely  on  a  military 
usurpation  of  power.  His  becoming  Pro- 
visional President  was  but  another  step 
away  from  constitutional  government. 
If  he  had  the  ability  of  Diaz,  as  he  has  the 
courage  and  cruelty,  this  grim  old  Indian 
might  also  establish  a  lasting  dictatorship. 
But  he  has  not  the  wisdom  of  his  former 
master  and,  therefore,  probably  not  the 
ability  to  maintain  a  place  of  power  to 
which  he  has  no  claim  but  strength. 

President  Wilson  is  optimist  enough  to 
believe  that  Mexico  is  ready  to  begin  build- 
ing up.  He  has  chosen  to  try  to  help  that 
country  on  its  big,  far-reaching  task,  a 
task  which  Mexico  must  undertake  if  it 
is  to  get  its  affairs  on  a  permanent  basis  of 
peace  and  progress.  It  is  a  statesmanlike 
and  patriotic  programme  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  following,  and  the  Senate,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  Republican  members  who 
put  patriotism  above  partizanship,  has  risen 
nobly  in  its  support.    To  help  Mexico  help 


herself  is  a  programme  that  will  demand  1 
infinite  patience  and  good  will  and  real 
patriotism.  And  it  is  not  a  programiiK 
from  which  any  political  capital  can  be 
made,  for  there  is  nothing  dramatic  in  it. 
Yet  it  is  a  great  task,  in  which,  if  we  suc- 
ceed, we  shall  merit  the  world's  thanks. 


LABOR  UNIONS  FOR  PEACE 

RECENTLY  563  delegates,  repre- 
senting 2,250,000  workmen,  met  in 
Manchester,  England  —  the  Forty- 
sixth  Annual  Trades  Union  Congress. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
represented  by  two  delegates,  and  for  the 
first  time  Canada,  Germany,  and  Frana 
were  also  represented.  In  welcoming  the 
delegates  the  Right  Reverend  James  E.  C 
Welldon,  Dean  of  Manchester,  said  that 
he  looked  with  the  utmost  hope  to  the 
development  of  international  trades  unions 
as  agencies  of  universal  peace. 

"It  is  you,  above  all  other  bodies,"  he 
declared,  "who  will  put  an  end  to  wai 
among  the  nations." 

Although  the  present  union  organiza- 
tions, even  abroad,  have  not  a  strcMig 
enough  hold  to  withstand  the  pomp  and 
panoply  of  war,  they  are  nevertheless  an 
ever  increasing  influence  against  large 
armaments.  The  workingmen  realize  more 
and  more  clearly  that,  though  they  pay 
taxes  for  military  equipment  and  do  yeo- 
man's service  in  the  ranks,  the  profit  of 
wars  goes  elsewhere.  The  power  of  num- 
bers should  make  the  unions  a  great 
force  for  peace,  but  so  far  there  has  not 
risen  from  their  ranks  a  great  leader  to 
make  their  force  effective. 


A  QUESTION  OF  UNION    LEADER- 
SHIP 

IN  TH  E  last  twenty  years  in  the  United 
States  there  has  been  a  great  amount  of 
labor  legislation.  Laws  requiring  the 
adoption  of  safety  appliances  on  the  rail- 
roads, in  factories,  and  in  the  mines  have 
been  passed  in  many  of  the  states  and 
they  are  constantly  being  added  to.  There 
is  a  tremendous  pressure  of  an  awakaied 
public  opinion  upon  all  manufacturers 
to    provide    decent    working    conditions 
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and  fair  hours.  Because  the  ordinary 
legal  procedure  failed  to  give  workmen 
fair  compensation  for  injuries  received  in 
their  work,  there  has  been  a  rapid  spread 
of  employers'  liability  laws.  A  new 
social  conscience  is  restricting  the  hours  of 
women's  work  and  gradually  prohibiting 
the  working  of  young  children. 

All  these  reforms  are  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  the  working  people,  and  yet, 
curious  as  it  may  seem,  they  have  been 
achieved  more  by  other  agencies  than  by 
the  labor  unions.  In  these  constructive 
tasks  of  social  justice  the  unions  have  not 
made  their  influence  felt  as  they  might. 
Manufacturers,  lawyers,  social  workers, 
and  all  kinds  of  leagues  and  societies, 
charitable  and  otherwise,  have  been  the 
chief  promoters  of  these  reforms. 

But  even  yet  there  are  slow  witted  men 
herded  like  cattle  to  work;  there  are  still 
women  ruining  their  health  and  happiness 
in  a  few  short  years  in  industry;  there  are 
still  little  children  at  work.  There 
should  be  no  abatement  in  the  zeal  with 
which  we  root  out  these  evils.  But  in 
doing  this  we  should  be  doing  justice  only. 
These  things  are  not  favors.  They  do  not 
constitute  a  special  privilege  to  a  partic- 
ular class.  They  should  be  done  because 
neglecting  them  works  harm  to  the  whole 
body  politic. 

Some  of  this  legislation  seems  likely  to 
be  misinterpreted  by  the  leaders  of  the 
labor  unions.  While  we  have  been  legis- 
lating for  social  justice  on  the  one  hand  in 
favor  of  the  wage  earner,  the  corporation  — 
the  great  employer  of  labor  —  has  been 
undergoing  its  hour  of  trial.  It  had  come 
to  look  upon  itself  as  a  thing  with  special 
privileges;  to  gain  its  ends  it  had  broken 
the  law;  and  a  heavy  justice  has  followed. 

The  labor  unions  have  played  their  part 
against  the  "oppressing  corporations" 
and  every  defeat  of  the  corporations  was 
accepted  as  a  union  advance.  But,  like  the 
corporations,  the  unions  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  public  indiflFerence  to  break  the 
law.  Conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  is  a 
part  of  their  every-day  operations  as  it 
used  to  be  a  routine  of  business.  When 
occasion  demands  the  unions  descend  to 
intimidation  or  even  bloodshed.  Some 
of  their  methods  are  as  bad  as  the  old 


wars  in  the  oil  fields.  So  far  the  objects 
of  union  attack  have  fought  their  own 
fight.  In  the  past,  except  when  it  has 
been  inconvenienced,  the  public  has  cared 
little  about  it.  But  there  are  indications 
that  the  same  anger  which  overtook  the 
corporations  will  also  overtake  the  unions, 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
are  no  more  tolerant  of  special  privileges 
taken  by  labor  organizations  than  they 
are  of  privileges  usurped  by  corporations. 

THE  RED  HAND  OF  ARSON 

WE  ARE  accustomed,  almost  cal- 
lous, to  the  tremendous  annual 
fire  "waste"  in  the  United 
States.  But  to  find  that  one  in  every  four 
fires  in  the  City  of  New  York  is  deliberately 
lighted  for  financial  gain  —  that  ought  to 
be  enough  to  startle  us  out  of  our  indif- 
ference.   Fire  Commissioner  Johnson  says : 

It  is  my  sober  judgment  that  in  the  City  of 
New  York  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  all  fires  are  of 
incendiary  origin.  When  it  is  said  that  of 
14,571  fires  in  Greater  New  York  in  a  single 
year,  3,643  of  them  were  probably  deliberately 
started  and  planned,  a  full  realization  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  crime  may  be  arrived  at. 

I  have  during  my  career  in  the  New  York 
Fire  Department  entered  a  building  to  find 
many  bladders  filled  with  oils  hanging  around, 
ready  at  the  first  touch  of  flame  to  scatter 
their  contents,  oil-soaked  streamers  stretching 
in  every  direction,  ready  to  communicate  the 
fire  to  all  parts  of  the  premises,  and  with  a 
candle  burning  in  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  oil- 
soaked  rubbish,  steadily,  second  by  second, 
burning  its  way  outward  toward  the  surround- 
ing prepared  material,  perhaps  a  hundred 
sleeping  people  above,  tired  and  worn  out  with 
their  day's  toil,  while  the  candle  shortens  inch 
by  inch,  and  while  the  firebug  waits  nearby 
mentally  counting  his  approaching  gain. 

The  gain  is,  of  course,  the  insurance 
money.  The  life  insurance  companies 
refuse  to  issue  policies  to  people  of  certain 
callings  and  characteristics  because  of  the 
risk  they  run  of  sickness  and  death.  There 
is  an  infinitely  greater  hazard  in  insuring 
buildings  for  the  benefit  of  men  without 
character  than  there  is  in  insuring  the 
lives  of  men  with  poor  health.  And  the 
fire  insurance  companies  owe  it  to  their 
honest  policyholders,  to  their  stockholders. 
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and  to  the  community  to  be  much  more 
stringent  in  the  moral  requirements  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  issue  insurance. 

About  3,500  fires  were  deliberately 
lighted  in  New  York  City  last  year. 
Seventy-two  cases  of  arson  were  brought  to 
court,  twenty-three  convictions  were  se- 
cured. The  need  is*  urgent  that  the  hand 
of  the  law  fall  heavier  than  this  upon  men 
who  are  willing  to  risk  the  safety  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  carry  out  their  dishonest 
schemes  for  money-making. 

It  is  time,  too,  that  the  public  demand 
better  measures  of  fire  protection.  As 
explained  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
magazine,  the  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies have  shown  that  rigid  inspection 
and  proper  appliances  will  almost  eliminate 
the  risk  of  fire.  While  city  conditions 
are  not  the  same  as  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  mills  insured  in  the  factory 
mutuals,  the  same  methods  could  accom- 
plish approximately  the  same  results. 
What  is  needed  to  get  these  methods 
adopted  is  an  enlightened  and  aroused 
public  opinion.  The  fire  problem  is  not 
only  the  insurance  companies'  business 
and  the  fire  commissioners'  business,  it 
is  every  man's  business  not  only  in  New 
York  but  in  every  city  in  the  country. 


DAYTON'S  STEP  FORWARD 
CITY  GOVERNMENT 


IN 


DAYTON,  Ohio,  has  adopted 
the  "city  manager"  plan  of 
municipal  government  to  take 
effect  under  a  new  charter 
the  first  of  next  year.  After 
that  date  the  city  council  will  consist  of 
five  commissioners  whose  duties,  except 
when  they  appoint  the  general  manager, 
are  purely  legislative.  They  take  the 
place  of  the  older  larger  council  and  con- 
centrate responsibility  for  city  ordi- 
nances in  a  few  hands.  But  the  remark- 
able phase  of  the  new  charter  is  the  con- 
centration of  practically  all  the  executive 
power  of  a  large  city  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  the  general  manager.  He  is  to 
administer  all  the  city's  business  except 
the  courts  and  the  schools. 

This  is  an  advance  even  upon  the  charter 
of   Staunton,   Va.,  which  originated  the 


general  manager  plan,  for  in  Staunton  the 
control  of  the  police  and  fire  departments 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor,  and  the 
general  manager  is  entrusted  principally 
with  business  details,  such  as  the  purchas- 
ing of  supplies,  paving  of  streets,  and  simi- 
lar functions  that  involve  the  expenditure 
of  money. 

This  is,  of  course,  also  a  radical  advance 
upon  the  commission  form  of  government, 
under  which  the  legislative  and  executive 
functions  are  in  the  same  hands  and  under 
which  the  executive  departments  are 
parcelled  out  among  the  commissioners 
and  the  executive  responsibility  thereby 
divided.  Dayton  puts  the  whole  burden 
of  administration  upon  one  man.  Abuse 
of  his  extraordinary  power  is  prevented 
by  provisions  for  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum, and  recall. 

Dayton  thus  approaches  the  nearest  of 
all  large  American  cities  to  the  German 
system,  by  which  the  administration  of 
municipal  government  has  become  a  speci- 
alized technical  profession  that  is  under- 
taken as  a  life  work  by  men  of  the  highest 
intelligence  and  ambition,  who  prepare 
for  the  task  by  years  of  study  and  who 
find  their  employment  well  paid  and 
stable.  So  seriously  is  their  work  con- 
sidered that,  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  Ger- 
man city  advertised  for  months  for  a 
mayor  (who  corresponds  to  Dayton's 
general  manager),  offering  a  high  salary, 
before  an  applicant  who  dared  pretend  to 
possess  the  necessary  Qualifications  asked 
for  the  place. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  Dayton  has 
taken  the  step  forward  that  will  place 
the  chief  administrator  of  a  big  city's 
affairs  in  a  position  of  such  security  and 
dignity  that  municipal  government  may 
become  a  field  for  the  best  business  abil- 
ity and  the  most  statesmanlike  intelligence 
of  the  country. 

Years  ago,  when  the  recently-retired 
Ambassador  Bryce  wrote  "The  American 
Commonwealth,"  city  government  was 
the  one  conspicuous  failure  which  he  had 
to  chronicle.  With  the  wide  spread  of  the 
commission  form  of  government  and  the 
hopeful  experiments  in  city-managers,  the 
present  would  afford  a  much  brighter 
picture. 
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THE  PROFESSION  OF  BUSINESS 

THE  soldier  is,  relatively  speaking, 
unimportant  in  American  life.  As 
compared  to  other  countries  and 
other  times,  even  our  statesmen,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  our  Presidents,  are 
not  held  first  in  our  estimation.  In  spite 
of  all  convictions  under  the  Sherman  Law, 
and  the  many  disclosures  of  business  lob- 
bies, a  "successful  business  man"  comes 
near  to  being  our  national  ideal. 

We  are  beginning  even  to  utilize  busi- 
ness in  fiction  in  a  way  that  previous  gen- 
erations have  not  done.  Always  there 
have  been  "business  men"  in  literature. 
Shakespeare  wrote  of  Antonio  and  Shy- 
lock,  but  it  was  not  the  technique  of  their 
business  that  he  chose  to  portray.  To 
glorify  merchandizing  and  to  put  in  a  novel 
the  science  of  salesmanship  is  a  thing  that 
is  probably  peculiar  to  this  age.  Neither 
soldier,  sailor,  poet,  nor  politician  is 
looked  upon  with  such  regard  as  the 
American  business-man.  And  this  should 
have  its  good  effect.  The  more  esteemed 
a  calling  the  better  its  standards.  A 
nation  that  looks  up  to  its  industrial 
leader  puts  a  premium  upon  making  busi- 
ness a  high  calling.  Already,  at  least  two 
colleges.  Harvard  and  Dartmouth,  have 
business  schools,  not  so  much  to  teach  the 
student  business  practice  as  to  give  him  a 
broad  business  vision  and  a  high  business 
standard,  such  an  attitude  toward  his 
calling  as  is  common  among  the  profes- 
sions that  require  special  training. 

In  a  way  we  are  becoming  the  Chinese 
of  the  Occidental  world.  We  are  doing 
now  what  they  have  done  for  centuries, 
glorifying  the  merchant  and  neglecting 
the  soldier  who  with  us  for  centuries  past 
in  fact  and  in  fiction  has  been  the  domi- 
nant man  of  our  national  ideals. 


X         

A   NEW    DEVELOPMENT 
BOSS  SYSTEM 


IN    THE 


THE  present  political  situation  in 
New  York  is,  at  least  temporarily, 
an  unpleasant  exception  to  our 
improving  political  conditions.  1 1  has  been 
a  long  time  since  Tammany  has  had  so  wide 
an  ascendancy  as  it  has  now.    Under  Mr. 


Croker,  it  wielded  authority  only  over 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx.  For  a  generation  Brooklyn  and 
the  outlying  suburbs  were  particularly 
proud  that  they  had  successfully  re- 
sisted Tammany  domination.  Several 
years  ago,  however,  Tammany  "crossed 
the  bridge."  For  the  last  two  years 
it  has  even  controlled  the  New  York 
State  legislature.  In  the  Dix  adminis- 
tration Mr.  Murphy,  the  Tammany  leader, 
wielded  an  important  influence  in  the 
Governor's  chamber.  Last  fall  he  nomin- 
ated a  candidate  who  apparently  assured 
him  complete  domination  over  the  exe- 
cutive department.  The  fact,  however, 
that  Governor  Sulzer  tried  to  set  up  for 
himself,  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Murphy,  has 
precipitated  the  most  scandalous  political 
situation  New  York  has  known  in  a 
generation.  As  a  counter  move  against 
the  independence  of  his  old  time  ally,  Mr. 
Murphy  has  laid  hands  upon  the  power  of 
impeachment.  Tammany,  in  its  long 
and  unsavory  history,  has  utilized  various 
agencies  for  its  own  profit,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal in  the  state,  that  organized  to  con- 
duct impeachment  trials,  has  ever  been 
utilized  as  part  of  its  machinery. 

And  this,  after  all,  is  the  aspect  of  the 
matter  that  has  the  largest  public  con- 
cern. The  guilt  of  Governor  Sulzer  on  this 
count  does  not  particularly  matter.  That  he 
has  been  unfit  for  the  high  office  of  Gover- 
nor has  long  been  evident.  But  his  un- 
fitness is  not  the  reason  for  his  impeach- 
ment. The  real  reason  for  his  impeach- 
ment is  his  refusal  to  hand  6ver  the  powers 
of  his  office  to  Tammany. 

Other  episodes  in  the  recent  New  York 
legislative  session  emphasize  this  point. 
In  the  early  days  circumstantial  charges  of 
bribery  were  brought  against  Senator 
Stillwell.  The  proof  was  abundant  against 
Mr.  Stillwell  but  the  Tammany  legislature 
acquitted  him.  He  is  now  serving  a  term 
in  Sing  Sing,  sent  there  on  conviction  of 
the  identical  charges  for  which  the  Tam- 
many legislature  gave  him  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  A  few  months  ago  charges  were 
preferred  to  the  legislature  against  Jus- 
tice Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  of  the  Supreme 
Court.      The     case     was     similar     to 
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Governor  Sulzer's;  certain  oflFenses  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  Justice  Coha- 
lan  before  his  election  to  the  bench  were 
held  to  disqualify  him  for  judicial  office. 
The  legislature,  after  listening  to  the 
evidence,  "vindicated"  Justice  Cohalan. 
The  chief  point  in  which  his  situation 
differed  from  Mr.  Sulzer's  was  that  Justice 
Cohalan  was  still  on  good  terms  with 
Tammany. 

Here,  then,  is  a  political  organization  of 
ill  repute  that  uses  the  high  ends  of  justice 
to  "vindicate"  those  who  remain  loyal 
to  it  and  to  "impeach"  those  who  en- 
deavor to  break  away.  And  Tammany 
has  had  the  hardihood  to  force  this  situa- 
tion upon  the  public  attention  immediately 
before  a  city  election. 

There  was  never  a  better  time  to  take 
New  York  City  out  of  Tammany's  hands. 
It  has  drawn  attention  anew  to  its  own 
shortcomings  in  its  vengeance  upon  Mr. 
Sulzer.  This  is  no  defense  of  the  Gover- 
nor. He  was  not  a  proper  candidate  to 
begin  with,  and  his  nomination  and  elec- 
tion by  Tammany  are  just  as  good  proofs 
of  Tammany's  unfitness  to  rule  as  are 
Tammany's  motives  in  the  impeachment. 


FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  THE  SERVICE 

SECRETARY  GARRISON  has  com- 
pleted  his  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
army  posts  which  are  scattered 
all  over  the  United  States.  Many  of  them 
are  relics  of  the  Indian  Wars  or  even  of 
Revolutionary  days.  The  General  Staff 
of  the  Army  is  on  record  that  most  of 
them  are  of  no  military  value.  The  Sec- 
retary himself,  even  before  he  made  his 
tour,  realized  that  there  was  urgent  need 
of  cutting  down  the  unnecessary  expenses 
of  maintenance  and  that  garrisoning  the 
useless  posts  meant  the  division  of  the 
army  into  such  small  units  as  seriously  to 
hamper  its  efficiency. 

In  the  Navy  a  similar  situation  exists. 
There  are  a  number  of  useless  and  expen- 
sive stations  scattered  up  and  down  the 
coast,  from  the  yard  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
to  the  station  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  They, 
too,  are  survivals  of  past  conditions  or  of 
political  pull. 
Secretary  Daniels's  predecessor  knew  of 


this  condition  and  tried  to  remedy  it,  but 
he  failed  to  win  the  approval  of  Congress 
for  his  plans. 

Mr.  Garrison  and  Mr.  Daniels  have, 
therefore,  before  them  an  opportunity  to 
put  the  United  Service  on  a  better  foot- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  to  save  the 
Treasury  the  large  sums  of  money  that 
are  now  being  wasted.  How  the  Secre- 
taries meet  this  issue  will  give  a  fair  indi- 
cation of  their  aims  and  ideals  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  departments  and  of 
their  ability  to  gain  the  necessary  coc^ra- 
tion  from  Congress. 


1 


THE  APPOINTER-GENERAL 

N  THE  first  152  working  days  since 
Postmaster-General  Burleson  began 
his  administration  he  appointed  5,765 
postmasters.  Of  these  2,203  were  Presi- 
dential appointments  that  have  to  have 
the  confirmation  of  the  Senate.  In  other 
words,  the  director  of  a  great  transporta- 
tion agency  that  is  vital  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole  country  has  had  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  looking  over  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  privates  in  his  army  —  not 
only  the  qualifications  of  the  thirty-eight 
a  day  that  were  given  jobs  but  two  or  three 
times  that  many  that  had  to  be  refused. 
This  is  a  waste  of  his  time  and  a  detri- 
ment to  the  service.  To  hire  a  postmaster 
who  is  to  get  $3  a  day,  or  about  carpen- 
ter's wages,  necessitates  consultation  be- 
tween the  Postmaster-General  and  one  or 
two  Senators,  and  also  probably  with  a 
Representative.  And  then  when  the  job 
is  assigned  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
President  of  the  United  States  go  through 
the  red  tape  of  appointing  the  man  and  to 
make  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  per- 
form its  august  function  of  confirmation. 
Of  course  Postmaster-General  Burleson 
did  not  originate  this  plan  nor  can  he  do 
away  with  it  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress, but  it  would  be  a  welcome  sight, 
after  his  improvements  in  the  parcel  post, 
to  see  him  attack  this  long  standing  abuse. 
Such  practices  as  these,  and  the  fact  that 
recent  Postmaster-Generals  have  been 
also  campaign  managers,  give  to  the 
post  office  a  political  aspect  which  for  the 
good  of  the  service  should  be  eliminated. 
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A   FINANCIAL  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 


THIS  is  a  financial  tale  of  two 
cities  written  for  the  investor 
in  municipal  bonds. 
One  of  the  cities  is  Atchison, 
Kans.  Though  among  the 
oldest  in  the  state,  it  has  never  been  ambi- 
tious to  become  a  metropolis.  Its  citizens 
like  to  boast  of  the  substantial  character, 
rather  than  of  the  rapidity,  of  the  city's 
growth,  both  in  population  and  in  prop- 
erty values.  Its  population  by  the  last 
census  report  was  about  16,500. 

On  July  I,  1883,  Atchison  issued 
9266,950  worth  of  bonds  to  pay  off  some 
old  indebtedness.  These  bonds  bore 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  a 
year,  and  were  to  run  for  thirty  years. 
Among  the  provisions  of  their  issuance 
was  one  which  made  it  a  duty  of  the  city 
ofiTicials  to  raise  every  year,  by  means  of 
taxes,  a  sum  of  money  large  enough  not 
only  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonds  but 
also  to  create  a  fund  for  the  payment  of 
their  principal  at  maturity. 

Presumably,  all  the  legal  preliminaries 
necessary  to  making  an  issue  of  this 
kind  were  properly  attended  to.  The 
bonds  were  bought  as  an  entire  issue  by 
bankers  who,  in  turn,  parcelled  them  out 
in  several  smaller  lots  to  investors.  For 
years  they  were  forgotten,  except  as  their 
owners  were  reminded  twice  every  year 
of  the  interest  being  "due  and  payable  at 
the  office  of  the  City  Treasurer  at  the  City 
of  Atchison,"  or,  perhaps,  when  they 
occasionally  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in 
private  business  transactions.  Had  these 
municipal  bonds  been  true  to  family  tra- 
dition, they  would  have  ended  naturally 
a  quiet  and  uneventful  life  —  held  in  high 
regard  by  investors  —  exactly  at  the  end 
of  three  score  years,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  to  mention  them  here. 

But  as  July  i,  191 3,  drew  near  —  the 
day  on  which  the  holders  of  these  Atchison 
bonds  expected  to  be  able  to  turn  in  their 
securities  for  money — something  unusual 
happened.  A  notice  was  sent  out  by 
Atchison's  mayor  that  the  city  couldn't 
^ay  off  the  maturing  bonds.    The  notice 


went  on  to  explain  that,  in  the  past,  it 
had  apparently  been  deemed  unnecessary 
to  maintain  the  sinking  fund  for  which 
provision  had  been  specifically  made;  that 
"on  account  of  a  temporary  stringency  in 
the  money  market"  Atchison  had  not 
been  able  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to 
meet  the  maturing  debt;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  best  the  city  could  offer  was  new 
bonds  in  exchange  for  the  old,  "with  the 
same  rate  of  interest  that  had  satisfied  for 
thirty  years."  This,  the  mayor  thought, 
ought  to  be  acceptable  to  every  one  under 
the  adverse  circumstances. 

But  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host. 
A  New  York  banking  house,  into  whose 
hands  some  of  the  bonds  had  fallen,  lost 
no  time  in  making  it  plain  to  the  city 
officials  that  new  securities  would  not  be 
acceptable  under  the  terms  offered.  It  was 
pointed  out  that,  though  the  4  per  cent, 
interest  might  have  been  satisfactory  for 
many  years  after  the  bonds  were  issued, 
under  present  conditions  investment 
funds  were  demanding  and  receiving  a 
higher  rate  than  that.  In  fact,  it  was 
declared  flatly  that  new  4  per  cent.  Atchi- 
son bonds  were  not  worth  par. 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  explained  that  the 
fundamental  diff'erence  between  the  kind 
of  "refunding"  proposed  by  the  mayor 
of  Atchison  and  the  familiar  kind  so  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  the  great  railroad 
and  industrial  corporations  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  latter  always  offer  to  the 
bondholder  the  alternative  of  receiving 
cash  payment  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
terms  of  the  new  securities,  even  though 
they  may  —  in  fa,ct,  practically  always  do 
—  bear  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

Two  ways  of  solving  Atchison's  finan- 
cial problem  were  suggested.  First,  rais- 
ing the  necessary  funds  by  making  an 
appeal  to  the  civic  pride  of  local  bankers; 
second,  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
new  bonds  at  5  per  cent,  and,  perhaps, 
providing  for  their  early  maturity.  It 
was  recalled  that  the  latter  was  the  kind 
of  solution  which  the  state  of  Tennessee 
had  sensibly  and  successfully  applied  to  a 
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similar  problem  not  very  long  before.  But 
the  discovery  was  made  that  in  Atchison's 
case  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
state  legislature  for  authority  to  issue 
bonds  at  a  higher  rate,  and  it  was  too  late 
to  take  that  action,  because  the  legislature 
had  adjourned.  There  seemed,  moreover, 
to  be  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  resorting  to  the  other  suggested 
solution.  So  there  was  nothing  left  for 
the  bondholders  to  do  but  to  appeal  to  the 
Kansas  courts. 

This  was  done,  and  within  twenty-three 
days  after  July  ist,  the  date  on  which  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds  should  have  been  made, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
declared  that  Atchison  could  not  officially 
fix  the  amount  of  taxes  for  the  citizens 
to  pay  for  the  running  of  the  city  during 
the  next  few  years  unless  it  included  taxes 
to  take  up  the  defaulted  bonds  in  annual 
instalments,  with  4  percent,  interest  added 

The  effect  of  this  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion was  to  bring  about  a  radical  change  in 
the  attitude  of  Atchison's  officials  and  to 
turn  them  back  upon  the  second  suggested 
solution  of  their  problem.  Immediately 
they  communicated  with  the  holders  of 
the  old  bonds,  asking  if,  instead  of  receiving 
their  payments  in  annual  instalments, 
they  would  not  be  willing  to  take  in 
exchange  new  twenty-year  5  per  cent, 
bonds,  which  would  be  provided  with  a 
sinking  fund  large  enough  to  enable  the 
city  to  retire  them  before  maturity. 

One  response  to  this  communication 
brought  out  the  moral  of  Atchison's 
experience,  which  has  been  related  here  in 
a  good  deal  of  detail  because  it  is  unique. 
In  it  the  suggestion  was  made  that  in  the 
light  of  all  that  had  happened  when  the 
old  bonds  matured  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  investors  would  place  entire 
confidence  in  the  cit/s  attitude  toward 
its  financial  obligations.  More  assurance 
on  this  point  was  needed  to  get  people  to 
accept  new  bonds,  no  matter  how  satis- 
factory their  general  terms  might  be. 

Atchison  was  able  to  point  to  such  things 
as  a  low  total  and  per  capita  debt,  a  high 
market  value  of  taxable  property  back  of 
its  bonds,  and  a  substantial  amount  of 
assets  owned.  Yet  a  single  administra- 
tion left  room  for  doubt  about  its  moral 


responsibility  in  safeguarding  outstanding 
bonds.  This  might  happen  in  alnK)st 
any  American  city  once  in  a  while.  The 
interesting  thing  for  the  holder  of  munici- 
pal bonds  is  to  know  what  guarantee  he 
has  against  such  actions. 

The  officials  of  Atchison  were  made  by  a 
mandate  of  the  highest  court  of  their  state 
to  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and  it  took 
less  than  three  weeks.  That  is  the  im- 
portant point  of  the  story.  It  will  doubt- 
less turn  out  that  the  city's  credit  has  been 
saved.  And  the  unique  record  for  safety 
of  municipal  bonds  as  a  class  —  a  record 
which  has  demonstrated  their  peculiar 
fitness  to  be  treated  as  the  groundwork  of 
permanent  investment  —  has  been  saved 
from  an  unseemly  blemish. 

The  other  city  is  Fargo,  N.  D.,  one  in 
the  same  general  class  as  Atchison,  with 
about  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
an  equal  amount  of  wealth  in  property 
values.  Its  part  in  the  tale  is  briefly  told, 
as  suggesting  another  element  that  enters 
in  an  important  way  into  the  security  of 
municipal  bonds. 

Late  in  19 12  the  mayor  of  Fargo  made 
the  extraordinary  announcement  that  the 
city  had  declared  a  dividend  of  6  per 
cent.  At  first  no  one  seemed  to  under- 
stand what  was  meant,  but  the  explana- 
tion was  offered  soon  afterward  that,  dup 
ing  the  year,  the  city  had  saved  about 
j^  1 0,000,  which  it  had  been  decided  to 
refund  to  taxpayers  in  proportion  to  their 
last  assessments.  This  dividend  was  paid 
in  cash  a  few  months  ago,  and  it  stands  as 
an  exceptional  achievement  in  efficiency 
and  economy  of  city  administration. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that 
Fargo's  example  can  be  followed  generally 
by  other  cities  under  similar  circumstances. 
But  if  the  declaration  of  actual  dividends 
to  taxpayers  does  not  become  a  part  of  the 
routine  proceedings  of  our  "city  fathers" 
there  are  plenty  of  other  ways  of  putting 
economy  and  efficiency  in  evidence,  and  erf 
thus  giving  additional  investment  prestige 
to  the  whole  class  of  bdnds  that  are  backed 
by  taxes,  the  kind  of  "earnings"  which 
must  be  paid,  as  the  Kansas  Supreme 
Court  emphasized  by  the  decision  which 
it  rendered  with  such  swift  justice  in  the 
case  of  the  Atchison  bonds. 
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INSURANCE  THAT  PREVENTS  FIRE 


THE    WONDERFUL    RECORD  OF    THE    FACTORY  MUTUALS  WHICH    LOSE   ONLY    ONE 
TWENTIETH  OF  ONE  PER  CENT.  OF  THE  PROPERTY  THEY  INSURE 

BY 

FRANK  WILLIAMS 


ELEVEN  years  ago  the  "big  fire" 
broke  out  in  the  city  of  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  A  northwest  gale  in 
a  temperature  of  twenty  degrees 
above  zero  pushed  a  wall  of 
flame  a  thousand  feet  long  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Six  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property  burned  up. 
Just  as  the  fire  reached  the  richest  prizes 
of  all,  the  silk  mills,  it  stopped. 

The  fire  companies  of  Paterson  and  all 
the  surrounding  cities  were  already  de- 
feated, the  streets  were  full  of  frozen 
hose,  and  people  in  the  business  and 
residence  districts  just  beyond  the  silk 
mills  were  only  waiting  for  those  somber 
buildings  to  light  up  as  a  signal  to  desert 
the  city.  But  the  silk  mills  remained 
dark.  The  fire  did  not  reach  them. 
The  mills  themselves,  with  their  own  fire- 
pumps,  finally  beat  off  the  attacking 
conflagration  when  it  had  burned  to 
within  fifty  feet  of  them. 

It  was  a  miracle,  but  like  most  modem 
miracles  it  had  a  reason  behind  it.  The 
reason  the  silk  mills  did  not  burn  was 
that  they  were  insured  in  the  Factory 
Mutuals,  and  they  require  preparation 
against    every   fire   possibility. 

Most  people  will  ask  at  once:  What 
are  the  Factory  Mutuals? 

They  are  merely  associations  of  mill 
owners  who  insure  one  another.  They 
are  not  mn  for  profit.  They  are  only 
to  insure  the  mills  and  factories  of  their 
members,  but  in  doing  that  they  have 
transformed  buildings  that  at  one  time 
were  considered  the  worst  fire  risks  into 
the  safest  kind  of  buildings  in  America, 
so  far  as  fire  is  concerned.  They  have 
proved  again  the  old  adage  that  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

There  are  nineteen  Mutuals  in  all, 
but  for  convenience  they  have  formed 
the   Associated    Mutual    Fire    Insurance 


Companies,  with  headquarters  in  Boston. 
They  make  no  attempt  to  secure  business, 
and  any  mill  owner  is  eligible  for  mem- 
bership if  he  complies  with  their  strict 
rules  of  fire  prevention.  They  charge 
approximately  the  same  premiums  that 
other  insurance  companies  do.  But  after 
they  have  paid  the  cost  of  doing  business, 
of  inspection,  and  the  fire  loss,  they 
return  what  is  left  to  their  members  in 
proportion  to  the  premiums  paid.  This 
rebate  now  amounts  to  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  the  premium. 

When  the  Mutuals  were  formed,  the 
insurance  rate  on  factories  was  "a  dollar 
a  hundred,"  The  mill  owner  with  a 
j(  1 00,000  property  had  to  pay  $1,000  a 
year  for  fire  insurance.  By  taking  a 
few  simple  precautions  the  Mutuals  were 
able  at  once  to  reduce  the  rate  to  50 
cents  a  hundred,  and,  now  that  they  have 
made  a  science  of  fire  prevention,  they 
have  a  rate  of  only  four  and  one  half 
cents.  That  means  that  the  insurance 
on  a  $100,000  building  is  $45  a  year.  The 
insurer's  premium  on  its  face  is  far  more 
than  this,  but  the  rebate  brings  the  net 
payment  down  to  this  insignificant  sum. 

Of  course,  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  mills  insured,  and  therefore  inspected, 
by  the  Factory  Mutuals  very  seldom  have 
fires.  While  almost  all  other  kinds  of 
buildings  are  burning  up  faster  than  ever 
before,  the  mills  and  foundries  insured  in 
the  Factory  Mutuals  are  having  only  one 
fire  where  they  formerly  had  from  fifteen 
to  thirty.  The  use  of  automatic  sprinklers 
has  in  itself  reduced  the  number  of  factory 
fires  to  one  eighth,  and  the  automatic 
sprinkler  owes  its  existence  to  the  Fac- 
tory Mutuals.  Their  experiments  with 
sprinkler  systems  over  a  long  course  of 
years  led  to  the  invention  of  the  automatic 
sprinkler.  In  fact  it  was  forced  by  them 
on    a    reluctant    public.  rAll  ^ha^mills 
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of  their  members  have  been  compelled 
to  have  automatic  spnnkleFS  for  moce  than 
thirty  years,  and  yet  it  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  recent  invention.  As  early 
asT'  1887  one  mill  owner  had  installed  inr 
his  plants  auKymatic  systems  containing 
twenty-five  hundred  sprinkler  heads.  It 
was  not  until  many  years  later  that 
builders  in  cities  discovered  the  value 
of  this  simple  device.  Meanwhile  the 
Mutuals  had  experimented  on  hundreds 
of  types-  of  heads  and  placed  their  ap- 
proval on  only  six. 

The  records  of  the  transition  period 
when    automatic   sprinklers    were   being 


•  iXU)  ^8  .z^  .a6&        .0^ 

CUTTINC  THE  COflT  OF  MILL  INSURANCE 
ftEFORB  THB  MUTirA«.S  W«Rff  ORGANIZED  TNB 
RATE  WAS  A  DOLLAR  A  HUNDRED;  IMJiiEDIATELY 
AFTER,  IT  FE^L  TO  48  CENTS;  THEN  CiN  1 875)  WHEN 
THE  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLSK  WAS  INYBNTED,  TO  29 
CENTS.  THE  AVERAGE  RATE  SINCE  1880  HAS  BEEN 
6}4  CENTS,   AND  IT  IS   NOW  4)^  CENTS 

installed  in  mills  furnish  a  comparison 
which  proves  their  value.  In  the  ten 
years  between  1877  and  1887,  mills 
without  sprinklers  insured  in  one  com- 
pany had  759  fires,  with  a  loss  of  $5*707,000, 
or  $7,500  to  the  fire.  In  the  same  period 
there  were  206  fires  in  mills  outfitted 
with  automatic  sprinklers  with  a  total  loss 
of  $222,480,  or  $1,080  to  the  fire.  Even 
at  that  early  date  the  automatic  sprinkler 
reduced  the  fire  loss  to  one  seventh. 

The  proof  was  so  plain  that  insur- 
ance on  "sprinklered  risks"  can  now  be 
purchased  cheaply  everywhere.  Thesaving 
in  rates  is  so  great  that  brokers  in  many 
cities    are    offering    to    install    sprinkler 


systems  in  old  buildings  without  cost 
to  the  owness.  All  they  ask  is  to  be 
paid  the  same  rates-ther  iosurance  com- 
panies have  been  receiving.  The  cost 
of  installation  is  paid  f&r  in  three-  or 
fovF  years  by^  the  additional  premiums. 

It  is  on  account  of  their  tireless  in- 
spections that  the  Factory  Mutuals  have 
been  so  successful.  There  were  nineteen 
of  them  in  1880,  insuring,  twa  hundred 
million  >  dollars'  worth  of  property  con- 
monly  considered  extra  hazardous.  There 
are  still  nineteen  and  they,  are  now  insuri&g 
considerably  more  than  two  billioa^ollais' 
worth  of  the  same  Kind  of  property. 
Tliey  are  aH'  much  stronger  than  they 
ever  were  and  their  business  has  increased 
more  than  ten<-f6ld. 

Compare  this  with  other  fire  insurance 
concerns.  Of  the  105.  fire  insurance  stock 
companies  organized  in  New  York  and 
doing  business  in  the  year  1871,  there 
are  only  20  lief t.  Of  the  71  that  have 
since  been  organized,  only  24  are  stiD 
living.  This  leaves  44.  of  a  total  of  176 
—  exactly  one  fourth. 

When  an  application  for  insurance  is 
made  to  one  of  the  nineteen  Mutuals, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  inspectors, 
which  acts  for  all  of  them,  visits  the  plant 
and  makes  a  careful  survey.  To  the 
survey,  which  is  worked  out  in  map  form 
in  considerable  detail,  he  attaches  a  list 
of  the  changes  necessary  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  standard^  which  is  now  very  high. 
Enclosed  stairways,  elevators,  and  belt 
shafts,  as  well  as  automatic  sprinklers 
are  required.  As  a  result  mill  owners, 
when  contemplating.new  structures,  usually 
submit  their  plans  first  to  the  Mutuals 
for  suggestion  and  approval.  And  where 
changes  are  necessary  in  old  buildings 
the  difference  in  insurance  rates  is  usually 
sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while.  If  all 
owners  of  buildings  were  OMnpelled  to 
meet  similarly  stiff  requirements  in  order 
to  obtain  insurance  at  all,  so  much  care 
would  be  exercised  that  the  annual  fire 
loss  would  shrink  to  only  a  small  part  of 
what  it  is  now. 

Before  the  Mutuals  were  organized  a 
fire  in  a  mill  usually  meant  a  total  loss. 
No  one  had  taught  the  mill  owners  that 
enclosed  stairways  and  shafts  and  other 
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simple  changes  in  construction  would  re- 
duce the  fire  hazard.  The  president  of  an 
insurance  company  at  that  time  remarked, 
in  refusing  to  insure  a  cotton  mill,  that 
lie  would  insure  any  cotton  mill  to  bum 
up,  but  that  he  would  not  issue  a  policy 
against  its  burning  at  any  rate  of  premium. 
AVooIen  mills  and  paper  mills  were  almost 
as  bad.  But  now  the  percentage  of 
total  losses  to  fires  is  less  than  one  per 
cent.,  and  the  cost  of  insurance  is  about 
one  twentieth  of* what  it  was. 

The  first  man  to  study  fire  prevention 
was  Zachariah  Allen,  a  cotton  manu- 
facturer of  Allendale,  R.  1.  He  was 
in  a  measure  the  Thomas  Edison  of  his 
day.  He  invented  the  automatic  cut-off 
valve  for  steam  engines  and  built  the 
first  house  furnace.  He  took  the  first 
accurate  measure  of  the  water-flow  over 
Niagara  Falls.  When,  in  1835,  the  rate 
on  his  cotton  mill  was  raised  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  cotton  mill  fires, 
he  refused  to  pay  the  higher  premium 
and  set  about  making  his  mill  proof 
against  fire.  Other  cotton  manufacturers 
of  Rhode  Island  followed  his  example 
and  made  similar  changes,  but  the  insur- 
ance companies  refused  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  dangers  they  had  removed. 
Mr.  Allen  then  induced  the  others  to  join 
with  him  in  carrying  their  own  insurance. 
They  formed  the  Manufacturers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Providence, 
the  first  of  the  Factory  Mutuals. 

A  few  years  later  the  mill  owners  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  found  themselves  in  a 
similar  predicament,  and  decided  to  in- 
sure one  another.  Their  study  of  fire 
prevention  led  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  modern  fire-fighting  develop- 
ments, the  first  of  the  high-pressure  water 
systems.  We  owe  that  also  to  the  Mutuals. 
By  careful  construction,  their  high  pres- 
sure water  system,  and  the  quick  use 
of  all  new  fire-preventing  inventions, 
the  Lowell  mills  were  able  to  reduce  their 
fire  losses  during  a  period  of  thirty-seven 
years  to  an  annual  destruction  from  fire 
of  only  one  twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  mills. 

The  Mutual  idea  has  grown  steadily 
during  its  entire  history  and  has  not  met 
with  a   single   set-back.    During   three 


quarters  ot  a  century  there  has  not  been 
a  single  case  of  a  Mutual  failing  to  meet 
its  obligations  and,  except  in  earlier  years 
before  there  was  time  to  perfect  fire- 
preventing  devices,  no  assessments  have 
been  levied.  Some  of  the  oldest  asso- 
ciations, like  the  Arkwright,  of  Boston, 
have  never  assessed  their  members.  The 
policy  of,  the  Mutuals  has  always  been 
to  pay  losses  at  once  and  without  question. 
Adjustments  are  easily  made,  because 
both  parties  to  the  contract  know  exactly 
what  the  risk  is.  It  has  never  been 
necessary  to  take  a  case  into  court. 

After  the  automatic  sprinkler  was  in- 
vented in  1875,  the  Mutuals  entered  upon 
a  period  that  has  made  the  modem  city 
possible.  Seeing  in  this  little  device  the 
solution  of  the  fire  problem  twenty-five 
years  before  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  es- 
tablished a  ^laboratory  for  tests  and  aided 
materially  in  bringing  about  the  quick  and 
safe  sprinkler  now  in  use.  In  fact,  their 
own  members  were  so  fearful  of  damage 
from  leakage  that  the  association  agreed 
to  assume  the  damage  from  leakage, 
and  their  policies  contain  a  clause  to 
that  effect  even  now. 

For  many  years  they  have  acted  as 
one  body  except  in  the  assumption  of 
risk.  After  the  inspectors  have  report- 
ed on  a  mill,  the  various  companies 
decide  what  portion  of  the  risk  they  are 
willing  to  assume.  The  caution  with 
which  they  proceed  is  shown  in  the  large 
staff  of  inspectors  and  engineers.  They 
do  their  work  so  carefully  that  only  two 
adjusters  are  necessary  for  the  whole 
country.  The  inspectors  follow  one  an- 
other at  uncertain  intervals.  Mill-owners 
never  know  when  they  are  coming  and, 
if  they  wish  to  continue  under  a  low  rate 
of  insurance,  they  know  they  must  keep 
their  mills  up  to  the  mark.  All  fire- 
preventing  and  fire-fighting  apparatus  must 
be  in  perfect  order,  there  must  be  no 
accumulation  of  material  likely  to  catch 
fire,  and  recommendations  by  inspectors 
must  be  carried'  out  promptly.  If  a 
mill-owner  is  reported  lax  or  slow  about 
carrying  out  the  suggestions  of  inspectors 
his  policy  is  cancelled.  The  Associations 
act  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  disastrous  fires^Manvjof  the 
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provisbiiG  ill'  the  standard  building  code 
which  the  National  Board  of  Jrire  Under- 
writers is  ^tFyiog  to  have = enacted*  in-  all 
cities  were  originaUy  perfected '  by  ^  the 
iMutuals.  -In- faot^all  advances  in  fire- 
prevention  are  accredited'  to  the  Mutual^ 
by  Mr.  P.  J.  McKeon,  whose^ text-book, 
on  fire  pievention: is  used v4>y>the  Bureau^ 
of  Fire  Prevention  <jf  rthe' Now  York  Qty 
Fire  ^Departments 

I  Beginning  in  a- few  mills  ak>ng' the 
AttaBttct^Goast^^'the-Mutuals  'now^cany; 
risks  in<aUi  tbe^  big  manuffidturilig  4is^> 
tricts  of  the  United  States  «nd  Caaadac* 
Most  eotton  mills,  origioaUy  the  wor^<  of 
all  miH'  risks/^iarec  now*  insured- in  the^ 
Mutuals<iirihether>they'are4ocfited  <n  New 
England^ottheiSbuthi  <  Mutual- inspiectoiS' 
range,.  aU  <  through^tlie  Middle  West  Si^ 
far  as  the  Missowi  River.  •  Inthe  MkkUe 
Westi  also^  their  example  4ias  been  foUowed^ 
by  orgmuzations  ^dt  <  miannfaotuieiss  who* 
have  formed-  what  are .  known-  as .  the- 
''Junior  MtitUalsl"'>  and  they  >  also  are 
successful. 

(  For  the  most  part  the  Mutuals^^have 
not  written  insurance  on  pre^rty  ^in  the 
larger  cities.  Yet  their  infhirace^  faaa 
penetrated  these  centres. 

The  modem  mill  type  developed  by 
them  is  finding  expression  in  the  modern 
loft  building,  the  most  popular  type  of 
city  structure.  The  Mutuals  proved  that 
this  kind  of  building  mth  enclosed  stair- 
ways and  shafts,  solid  plank  or  concrete 
floors,  and  flat  roofs  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable  of  structures.  It  is  a  safe 
risk  even  when  full  of  inflammable  cotton 
in  the  course  of  manufacture.  The  auto- 
matic sprinkler  can  be  counted  upon  to  stop 
all  damage  from  fire  at  the  point  where  it 
starts.  Even  office  buildings  are  now 
following  the  loft,  or  mill,  type.  In 
most  modem  offices  it  has  been  found  more 
practicable  to  do  away  wth  subdividing 
walls.  With  builders  these  loft  buildings 
are  popular  because  their  up-keep  is 
not  expensive.  The  insurance  rate  on 
this  type  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  rate  on  the 
old  type  of  office  building.  The  steady 
replacing  of  old  structures  by  these 
modern  loft  buildings,  developments  of 
the  Mutuals'  regulations,  is  gradually 
fire-proofing  our  cities. 


Not  only  this*  •  but  the  example  of 
the  mill  •>  owners  in  cooperating^  in  their 
firerisks^js  being  'followed-  in  the -cities, 
k  has  :causedi  -  the  formation  of  *.  imituat 
mercantile ^companies,  known-  as  ^"inter- 
insurers/'  in-  which  the  merchants  of 
twoor  three  dozen* cities  band^^ogetber 
for- fire  -protection.  Their  ^  puipose  has 
been  partly  .to-prevent  exfiessivt  rates^and 
partly  ^o  reap  the  benefit  from- the  use  of 
fire^preventing-devioBs,  as  iocai  regulations 
now  compel  the  adc^tion.  of  many,  de^ 
vices  develop^  '>by  f  the  Mutuals;^  If  it 
were  not  ^  f op  the  automatic^  ^sprinkler 
the-  modem-  type  of  ^  dqitftment-  storo^ 
for  exampie»4Would>be  so  gfMt.a  fire 
h^izard.  that  4t  .would  not-^be  pennitted. 
Yet  department- st6re'0^wtiecs»  scattered 
through  many /Cities,  have  so  much- faith 
in^  fire-preventing  apparatus-  that  -  they 
are  willing^  to>  insure  one  another^  The 
owners  of  4nodem>office  and  k>ft -buildings, 
would  probably  vbe>  doing  the  same  thing, 
but  they  rhave  not  had  the  same'incentive/ 
as  a  special  class  of  insurance  companies^ 
known  as  American  Lloyds,  has  ^  made 
a  specialty -of  these. -'sprinWered  risks," 
and  insures  them  at  rates  that  compare 
favorably*  even  ^with  the  cost  of  mutual 
insurance. 

The  story  -  of  mutual  fire  insurance 
and  its  effect  upon  fire  prevention  was 
summed  up  in  a  history  of  the  Arkwright 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company -of  Bos- 
ton, published  last  year,  in  comm^nora- 
tion  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  It  had 
insured  in  the  course  of  its  existence 
j^3,68o,ooo^ooo  worth  of  property  and  had 
had  losses  amounting  to  only  l3,i  18,000. 
Premiums  returned  to  p<Jicy  holders 
amounted  to  $21,700^,000.  For  the  whole 
fifty  years  it  had  returned  to  its  members 
an  average  of  84J  per  cent,  of  premiums 
and,  in  1 910,  with  $270,000,000  worth  of 
property  at  risk,  it  was  returning  94 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

The  history  of  the  Mutuals  is  really 
the  history  of  fire  prevention  in  this 
country.  If  our  fire  waste  is  to  be  re- 
duced it  must  be  according  to  the  methods 
they  have  established.  Eventually  their 
standards  will  have  to  be  adopted.  The 
economic  waste  of .  a  quarter  billion  a 
year  is  too  lai^e  a  drak^-to  •continue. 
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THE  farmers  of  Europe  are 
more  highly  organized  to  se- 
cure financial  credit  than  are 
the  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  get  money  at 
lower  rates  and  for  longer  terms.  The 
various  governments  have  given  cordial 
recognition  to  the  farmers'  organizations 
and  in  many  ways  have  extended  aid  to 
the  movement.  As  the  cooperative  credit 
associations  have  already  spread  over  the 
Continent  and  are  now  being  organized 
in  Ireland,  we  may  safely  accept  the  uni- 
versal testimony  that  these  organizations 
sprung  from  the  necessity,  for  a  better 
system  of  rural  credit  than  the  com- 
mercial banks  offered. 

Farm  credit  differs  essentially  from 
commercial  credit.  The  period  between 
the  loan  and  repayment  must  be  longer. 
The  farmer  cannot  make  his  turn-over 
as  quickly  as  can  the  merchant.  In  rural 
credit  that  properly  serves  productive  agri- 
culture the  repayment  of  a  loan  should  not 
be  demanded  until  the  maturity  of  the  crop 
in  which  the  borrowed  capital  is  invested. 
The  essential  problem  in  establishing 
such  a  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
placing of  the  money  which  is  lent  for 
these  considerable  periods.  Of  course  a 
banking  association  must  necessarily  accept 
deposits  in  order  to  secure  funds.  This  is 
true  of  the  cooperative  loan  associations  of 
Europe,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  money 
which  they  lend  to  their  members  is  placed 
in  their  care  by  depositors.  These  deposits 
are  accepted  in  the  same  way  that  similar 
transactions  are  conducted  by  American 
bankers.  They  can  be  withdrawn  in  the 
same  manner  that  deposits  can  be  with- 


drawn from  American  banks.  When  they 
lend  this  money  to  farmers  they  must 
have  a  way  of  replacing  it  if  their  de- 
positors wish  to  withdraw.  The  European 
loan  associations  replace  their  capital  by 
indorsing  the  farmers'  notes  and  by  re- 
discounting  these  notes  to  meet  the 
demands  of  their  depositors  without 
compelling  the  repayment  of  loans  made 
to  their  members.  In  this  respect,  the 
banking  laws  of  European  countries  differ 
from  our  banking  laws.  For  example, 
the  Bank  of  France  has  the  legal  right 
to  issue  bank  notes  based  upon  com- 
mercial paper  which  bears  three  indorse- 
ments. In  order  to  meet  this  legal 
requirement  the  farmers  organized  the 
small  association  composed  of  neigh- 
boring farmers.  These  small  units  were 
then  grouped  around  a  regional  or  central 
bank.  The  system  was  now  complete 
because  a  chain  was  constructed  to  join 
the  farm  with  the  government  bank.  A 
farmer  presents  his  promissory  note  to  his 
association  for  discount.  His  neighbor 
acts  as  his  security  by  indorsing  this 
note.  This  is  the  first  indorsement.  The 
loan  association  then  adds  its  indorsement 
and  presents  the  note  to  the  regional 
bank.  This  guarantee  of  the  association 
is  the  second  indorsement.  It  now  only 
remains  for  the  regional  bank  to  add  its 
indorsement  and  forward  it  to  the  Bank 
of  France,  which  issues  bank  notes  for  it. 
The  local  loan  association  discounts  the 
farmer's  note,  the  regional  bank  redis- 
counts it,  and  the  Bank  of  France  re- 
discounts it  again  in  the  form  of  an  issue 
of  bank  notes.  The  farmer  gets  his  money 
at  low  rates  for  long  periods  and  vet  the 
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ultimate  lender,  the  Bank  of  France, 
takes  little  risk,  being  protected  by  an 
original  borrower  and  two  indorsements. 
In  this  way,  also,  the  depositor  in  an 
association  is  enabled  to  receive  his  money 
from  the  association  before  the  loan  is 
repaid  by  the  fanner.  In  substance,  this 
element  is  embodied  in  every  system  of 
rural  credit  in  Europe.  It  is  evident  that 
it  is  the  privilege  of  rediscount  rather  than 
the  cooperative  organization  which  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  this  credit  system. 
Cooperation  is  the  method  by  which  the 
special  provisions  of  law  are  being  utilized 
for  farm  purposes. 

As  our  banking  laws  have  not  permitted 
the  issue  of  currency  against  farmers' 
notes,  no  matter  how  many  times  in- 
dorsed, there  will  have  to  be  modifica- 
tions if  we  are  to  organize  effective  sys- 
tems of  rural  credits  after  European 
models.  But  if  these  changes  are  made 
our  existing  banks  can  utilize  these  redis- 
count privileges  as  effectively  as  can 
cooperative  associations.  There  are  as 
many  chartered  banks  in  the  United 
States  per  thousand  population  as  there 
are  in  Germany,  with  its  cooperative 
associations.  At  present,  neither  char- 
tered banks  nor  cooperative  associations 
in  the  United  States  can  lend  deposited 
funds  and  meet  the  demands  for  the  return 
of  these  funds  from  any  other  source  than 
repa3anent  by  the  borrower.  It  is  useless 
to  argue  whether  banks  or  cooperative 
organizations  are  best  adapted  to  advance 
credit  to  farmers  until  it  is  made  possible 
for  such  business  to  be  transacted  suc- 
cessfully. The  first  requisite,  and  it  is 
one  on  which  all  persons  can  unite,  is  a 
change  in  our  banking  system  which  will 
permit  rediscounting  of  solvent  loans. 
This  power  of  rediscount  should  be  placed 
under  governmental  control.  I  heartily 
indorse  that  portion  of  the  pending  cur- 
rency bill  which  places  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
It  is  a  great  forward  step  in  currency  re- 
form from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural 
credit  and  agricultural  equality  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  United  States. 

Conceding  that  the  proposed  revision 
of  our  currency  laws  will  give  every  proper 
facility  for  the  organization  of  agricultural 


credit,  it  will  become  a  question  fof  oor 
bankers  to  decide  whether  they  will  offer 
this  credit  or,  by  refusal,  compel  the 
organization  of  codperative  credit  asso- 
ciations. It  is  abundantly  proved  that 
such  organizations  are  safe  and  practical 
It  is  simply  a  matter  of  organizing  aftv 
models  which  have  been  proved  by  years 
of  successful  experience. 

II 

A  modem  system  of  land  mortgage 
credit  is  of  greater  importance  to  our 
Nation  than  an  improved  system  of 
personal  credits.  Our  farmers  are  facing 
an  era  of  extraordinary  expenditures  if 
they  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  The 
depleted  fertility  of  our  farms  must  be 
restored;  better  roads  are  to  be  con- 
structed; the  quality  cS  our  live  stock  h 
to  be  improved,  and  their  numbers  greatly 
increased;  better  methods  of  tillage  are 
to  be  adopted;  higher  standards  of  agri- 
cultural education  are  to  be  accepted; 
and,  finally,  the  young  man  is  to  be  en- 
couraged to  acquire  ownership  of  the  land 
he  cultivates  so  as  to  avert  the  growing 
menace  of  landlordism.  These  expendi- 
tures in  the  aggregate  will  amount  to  a 
stupendous  sum  and  their  repa3rment 
should  be  distributed  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  The  rate  of  interest  should  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  other  financial 
undertakings  of  like  magnitude.  In 
Europe,  money  is  available  for  such  pur- 
poses at  nearly  as  low  rates  as  the  govern- 
ments can  borrow  for  national  purposes. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  the  truest 
sense,  the  rebuilding  of  agriculture  along 
permanent  lines  is  a  national  expenditure 
as  vital  to  the  future  supremacy  of  our 
Nation  as  is  the  maintenance  of  our  army 
and  navy. 

European  experience  has  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  land  mortgage  bonds 
can  be  sold  in  large  volume  at  low  rates 
of  interest.  The  proceeds  of  these  bonds 
can  be  lent  to  farmers  on  long-time 
payments  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  with  a 
small  payment  on  the  principal  which 
ultimately  will  wipe  out  the  debt.  In 
France,  the  annual  charge  for  such  money, 
including  all  principal,  interest,  and  com- 
mission charges,  is  less  than  5  per  cent.; 
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perhaps  this  rate  will  be  a  fair  average 
for  the  Continent.  The  Government 
lends  money  to  farmers  for  special  pur- 
poses at  a  lower  rate,  but  1  am  speaking 
of  the  oidinary  commercial  rate  for  the 
repayment  of  a  mortgage  loan.  1  know 
that  it  is  difficult  for  an  American  farmer 
to  understand  that  a  loan  will  be  repaid 
in  full  by  annual  payments  which  are 
lower  than  our  present  interest  charges 
alone;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  can  easily  be 
demonstrated. 

The  usual  method  of  negotiating  these 
long-time  mortgage  credits  is  by  fixing 
a  rate  of  repayment  which  cannot  be 
changed  during  the  life  of  the  ban.  This 
rate  of  payment  includes  an  allowance 
for  current  interest  due  on  the  loan,  an 
amount  to  be  kept  by  the  bank  for  ad- 
ministration, and  a  certain  sum  to  be 
credited  on  the  principal,  in  the  Ian- 
guageof  the  bank,  these  are  called  "interest, 
administration,  and  amortization.'' 

The  standard  length  of  time  in  Europe 
for  a  long-time  loan  is  54  years.  For  such 
a  loan  at  the  present  time  the  rate  is 
4.85  per  cent.,  divided  as  follows:  interest, 
4  per  cent.,  administration,  .3$  per  cent., 
and  amortization  (payment  on  principal) 
.50  per  cent.  This  rate  will  pay  both 
principal  and  interest  and  repay  all  charges 
due  to  the  bank  in  $4  years.  As  this 
will  seem  almost  incredible  to  some 
students,  1  will  give  a  concrete  illustration 
of  how  it  works.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
compound  interest,  but  upon  the  fact 
that  though  the  rate  of  yearly  payment 
remains  the  same,  the  charge  for  interest 
and  administration  is  constantly  decreas- 
ing because  they  are  computed  on  the 
principal  sum  which  is  constantly  being 
repaid.  Therefore,  the  proportion  which 
is  applied  toward  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  is  always  increasing. 

For  illustration :  I  f  the  debt  were  $  i  ,000, 
the  debtor  will  pay  $24.25  every  six 
months.  Of  the  first  payment,  $20  will 
go  for  interest,  $1.75  belongs  to  the  bank, 
and  J2.50  is  applied  to  the  repayment  of 
the  principal.  When  the  debt  is  half  dis- 
charged, however,  this  distribution  will 
be  greatly  changed.  The  borrower  will 
pay  J24.25  as  usual;  of  this  amount,  only 
|io  will  go  for  interest,  88  cents  will  be 


retained  by  the  bank,  while  $13.37  will 
be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal. 
The  final  payment  will  be  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  principal  as 
the  first  one  went  largely  to  the  payment 
of  interest.  In  this  way,  one  half  of  i  per 
cent,  will  repay  the  principal  in  54  years, 
provided  a  constant  payment  is  maintained 
on  the  principal  for  interest  during  the 
entire  period.  The  manifest  advantages 
are  so  great  that  we  should  press  this 
matter  most  vigorously. 

This  system  of  making  loans  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  was  first  undertaken  by 
cooperative  mortgage  associations  in  Ger- 
many. The  joint  stock  banks,  represent- 
ing private  capital,  accepted  this  plan  of 
transacting  business  as  soon  as  it  was 
demonstrated  that  farmers  by  codperatk>n 
could  secure  capital  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets at  fair  terms.  Both  systems  have 
been  in  successful  operation  for  many 
years.  The  joint  stock  banks  have  found 
land  mortgage  business  profitable  and 
safe  from  a  banking  standpoint.  Here, 
again,  is  a  question  of  policy  presented  to 
American  bankers.  Laiid  mortgage  bonds 
secured  by  mortgages  payable  on  the 
amortization  principle  will  be  introduced 
into  the  United  States.  The  future  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation  imperatively 
demands  it.  There  are  two  models,  each 
of  which  has  been  proved  by  years  of 
successful  experience.  One  is  a  bond 
issued  against  a  first  mortgage  on  real 
estate  and  guaranteed  by  an  association 
of  farmers  who  are  the  borrowers  —  the 
cooperative  plan;  the  other  is  a  bond 
issued  on  like  security  and  guaranteed  by 
a  joint  stock  bank  which  is  an  association 
of  lenders.  Unless  our  existing  banks 
adopt  the  latter  method  of  financing  the 
farmers  of  America,  cooperative  organiza- 
tions among  the  borrowers  will  inevitably 
grow  up  because  the  principle  of  self-help 
will  compel  it. 

1  have  discussed  only  the  main  principles 
involved.  The  question  of  personal  credit 
falls  within  the  domain  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion while  that  of  land  mortgage  goes  more 
directly  to  the  state  legislatures.  And 
there  will  have  to  be  many  changes  in 
many  of  our  state  laws  before  that  busi- 
ness will  be  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  CURRENCY   PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE? 
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OF  ALL  Mr.  Wilson's  Cabinet 
ministers,  Mr.  McAdoo  has 
the  most  immediate  interest 
in  the  deliberations  of  the 
present  Congress.  In  a  sense 
he  is  its  residuary  legatee.  The  law- 
makers are  engaged  in  solving  the  two 
great  problems  which  have  distracted 
the  Nation  since  the  Civil  War:  the  tariff 
and  the  currency.  In  doing  this  they  are 
piling  up  work  exclusively  for  the  Treasury 
Department.  Mr.  McAdoo  will  have  to 
enforce  the  new  tariff  law.  He  will  have 
another  task  entirely  novel  to  an  American 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  least  in  times 
of  peace:  the  collection  of  an  income  tax. 
He  will  probably  have  to  install  a  new 
national  banking  system.  This  boyish- 
looking  Secretary  may  therefore  find  that 
the  management  of  a  great  Nation's  finan- 
ces is  as  exciting  a  task  as  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hudson  River  tunnels. 

And  Mr.  McAdoo  certainly  looks  rather 
young  and  inexperienced  for  gigantic 
responsibilities  of  this  kind.  According 
to  the  family  record  he  is  fifty  years  old; 
judging  from  external  evidence  he  is  about 
thirty-five.  He  is  tall  and  slender,  mea- 
suring easily  six  feet  two;  advancing  years 
have  not  written  their  traces  in  any  en- 
largement of  girth;  his  figure  is  as  lithe,  as 
well  held  together,  as  erect  and  graceful 
as  a  girl's.  The  silken,  dark  brown  hair 
has  not  even  a  touch  of  gray;  the  indenta- 
tions in  his  face  are  not  the  wrinkles  of 
years,  but  the  natural  corrugations  he  has 
carried  from  boyhood.  One  may  easily 
believe,  therefore,  what  is  actually  a 
fact,  that  Mr.  McAdoo  finds  his  new 
Washington  duties  altogether  congenial. 
He  is  now  just  beginning  to  live,  for  in 


sitting  about  a  presidential  table  the 
Secretary  is  realizing  his  earliest  aspira- 
tions. Corporations,  railroads,  tunnels, 
and  metropolitan  transit  systems  have 
been  merely  the  interruptions  of  Mr 
McAdoo's  career;  public  life  has  always 
been  its  ultimate  goal.  As  a  child  he  had 
imagined  himself  as  a  Congressman  or  a 
Senator,  a  director  of  national  policies, 
perhaps  even  a  President-maker;  the  fam- 
ily traditions  all  naturally  impelled  him 
in  this  direction.  In  the  North  a  college 
boy  who  entertains  such  ambitions  usually 
says  that  he  hopes  "  to  enter  politics."  In 
the  South  a  young  man  similarly  inclined 
unblushingly  announces  that  he  "intends 
to  become  a  statesman."  There  is  a  well- 
defined  profession  for  those  who  combine 
the  trade  and  a  certain  amount  of  legal 
practice:  it  is  known  as  "law  and  states- 
manship." That  was  the  career  which 
the  youthful  McAdoo  had  marked  out  for 
himself.  For  a  number  of  years,  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  in  New  York 
City,  he  actually  did  practise  law;  "states- 
manship," however,  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  to  postpone.  Now,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  he  has  really  struck  his  stride. 

Like  four  other  members  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
Cabinet,  Mr.  McAdoo  is  a  Southerner. 
This  renaissance  of  Southern  activities  has 
been  generously  hailed  as  a  final  bridging 
of  the  chasm  of  sectionalism.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  member  of  the 
Cabinet  does  Mr.  McAdoo  emphasize 
this  idea.  Certainly  no  one  has  a  keener 
reason  for  bitterness;  probably  no  Ameri- 
can family  now  in  public  life  suffered  more 
from  the  Civil  War  than  Mr.  McAdoo's 
Marietta,  Ga.,  where  he  was  bom  in  1863. 
was  directly  in  the  line  of  Sherman's  marck 
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to  the  sea.^  Sherman  came  throirgh  there 
characteristically  **  careless  about  fire,"  as 
HenryrGtady  said.  After  the  Northern 
troops  had  left,  the  McAdoo  homestead 
was  a  mas&ef  smoking  ruins,  and  the  whole 
plantdtkm*  was  so  devastated" that  the 
family /never  returned  td-  it.  Naturally, 
the  present' Secretary;  is  too  young?  to 
remember  all  this;  hismother^has  told>many ; 
times  the  story,  however,  how^he  took  him,  > 
a  baby  three  weeks  old;  in  her  arms!  ai&t 
fled  bdbi^^the  advlincing  ^Northern  army. 
The  family  took  root  an^wf  in  Tennessee; 
Mr.  McAdoo's  father,' formerly /a  lawyer, 
had  to^eam^ra  T{>re(:ai46us  living:  teaching 
schod?  the  y^ng.maif  himself,' early  in  hiS' 
'teens,  had  to^dfop  biseducation  and  goto 
wOTk*^^  The  name  -<>f  Shermim  naturally 
aroused'  HttleenthudiasmUn  Mr.-  McAdoo's 
boyish  ntindi  but  *it  was  not  until  he  had 
assumed  ihi»  pte^entdutiess^^t^Wasfaingtoit. 
that  he  ttsaSiz^iioW^ccMnpldtely^l  these 
early  pr^possessiiftis'^had  vanished.  The 
first  thing  his  eyes  lightedon^^  when*he; 
glane^'OUt  of  his  bflfke  windows,  was  the 
splendid  •  equeslrian^  statHe^'  of  General 
William  T.  Sherman  in  front  of  the  Treas^ 
uryBuilding-r-erected'by  a  grateful  Nation* 
for  his  success  ih  destroying;  among  other 
numerous  things,  the  McAdoo  family  for- 
tunes. A  few '  minutes  afterward  Mr. 
McAdoo^  wheeled  thoughtlessly  around  in 
his  <ihair;  immediatdy  back  of  his  desk, 
looking  benevolently  down  upon  him,  ap- 
peared the  "oil  painting"  features  of  John 
Sherman^  one  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  most  illus^ 
trious  predecessors  in  his  present  office.' 
Throughout  his  entire  four  years,  therefore; 
Mr.  McAdoo  will  live  in  the  closest  associa-* 
tion  with  the  Sherman  family.  Apparent-^ 
ly  he  finds  this  association  no  particular 
strain.  In  his  New  York  office,  two 
pictures  long  held  the  places  of  honor; 
one  was  that  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  other 
that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  "  Mr,  Lincoln," 
as  the  Secretary  calls  him,  has  long  been 
one  of  his  favorite  authors  and  a  "states- 
man" who  fulfilled  his  own  boyhood  ideal. 
"  But  what  would  your  father  have 
said,"  remarked  Mr.  John  Skelton  Wil- 
liams, another  Southerner;  who  is  Mr. 
McAdoo's  first  assistant  —  a  man  so 
much  a  Southerner  that  he  says  "  kyar" 
for  "car"  — "if  some  one  had  told  him 


that  when  you  "griW' up  you' would  be 
serving  the  'Northern  nation'  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  with  this  enormous  statue 
of  General  Sherman  constantly »  before 
your  eyes!" 

That  forgetting  and  -  read justment  to 
new  and  "worthy  loyalties  come  easily  -to 
Mr.  McAdoo  is  not  surprising  to  those 
whoknow'faim;  for  his  predominant  trait 
is.  lovableness.  As  head  of  the  •  Curt-^ 
nd  company  in  New  York,  Mr.-  McAdbo 
had  several  thousand  men  under  his  con- 
trol; his  ideas  of  discipline  iwerd'  especially 
vigorous,^  yet  he  nevef  had  the  slightest 
trouble  viith^his  employees.*  It  was  not 
until'  Mr.  McAdoo  appeamd*' that  ^  the 
captious  NeiwYork^traveling  public^  eVef 
entertained' any  sentiment  but  hatred  fo^ 
a  transit  "magnate";  yet  everybody  >hadv 
a  good  i' word  for  Mr«<  MoAdoO.  Even' 
When  he  increased  bis  >rateof  fare  from 
five  to  seven  cents,  his  pa(tron»^een1ed^to 
enjoy  paying  the  incre£ased^amotint<  •  This 
general  attitude  of  affection  is  not  neces^ 
sarily  based  upoii  any  surface  characteris*' 
tics.  Mr.  McAdoo  has  certain  traits  that, 
in  oth^  people,  might  occasionally  oflTend. 
He  is  quick-tempered;  he  will  fly  into  an^ 
gerata  clerk  Who  makes  a  mistake  in  a 
public  tlocument,  and  reprimand  him  in 
words  more  forcible  than  polite.  His 
quickness  and  incisiveness  of  speech  at 
times  amount  almost  to  curtness;  he  finds 
no  pleasure,  one  may  be  sure,  in  associa- 
ting with  fools.  His  whole  public  life  has 
shown  that  he  is  aggressive  and  even 
pugnacious.  He  enteral  into  the  full  en- 
joyment of  battle  in  his  struggle  against 
the  transit  monopolists  of  New  York;  he 
has  expressed  himself  with  a  painful  and 
undiplomatic  directness  in  his  recent 
differences  with  the  great  men  of  Wall 
Street.  He  never  makes  the  slightest 
attempt  to  cultivate  popularity.  He  is 
the  only  man  in  the  Cabinet  against  whom 
the  Washington  correspondents  think  that 
they  have  a  well-founded  grievance. 
They  claim  that  he  does  not  show  them 
proper  consideration;  that  he  gives  them 
no  news;  that  he  apparently  cares  nothmg 
for  the  right  kind  of  publicity.  To  the 
average  astute  politician  one  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo's earliest  orders  in  the  Treasury 
Department  would  have  seem^  extremely 
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tactless.  This  was  that  minor  officials 
should  make  no  announcements  to  the  re- 
porters; that  such  matter  should  come  from 
his  own  official  headquarters.  A  failure 
to  cultivate  the  press,  the  politicians  say, 
has  wrecked  more  than  one  promising 
career.  And  they  point  to  Mr.  Taft  as  a 
"horrible  example." 

This  attitude,  however,  illustrates  pre- 
cisely this  point  concerning  Mr.  McAdoo. 
Like  everybody  else  the  newspaper  men 
like  him.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  re- 
gard the  Secretary  as  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems,  they  do  not  "roast"  him. 
For  there  is  a  touch  of  genius  in  his  person- 
ality which  charms  and  disarms  all  critics. 
It  is  impossible  to  remain  in  his  presence 
for  a  few  minutes  without  realizing  that 
one  is  face  to  face  with  an  exceptional  man. 
Nearly  all  who  write  upon  Mr.  McAdoo 
feel  called  uix>n  to  discover  a  physical 
resemblance  to  Lincoln.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  only  point  of  similarity  is  found  in 
the  eyes  —  deep,  dark,  indefinitely  haunt- 
ing, and  slightly  melancholy.  They 
suggest  real  kindness  of  heart,  genuine 
loyalty  to  friends,  sympathy,  faithfulness 
in  all  the  conventional  relations  of  life, 
honesty,  and  sincerity  —  in  a  word,  the 
characteristics  for  which  one  human  being 
instinctively  loves  another.  In  addition 
to  these  less  easily  defined  qualities,  Mr, 
McAdoo  has  other  more  outstanding  traits. 
He  is  a  master  executive.  He  is  capable 
of  long  periods  of  uninterrupted  work, 
and  has  a  tremendous  capacity  for  detail. 
He  displayed  everywhere  this  latter  quali- 
ty when  building  his  Hudson  River  tun- 
nels; from  the  day  he  first  conceived  the 
idea  his  was  the  mind  that  directed  all  the 
company's  activities;  neither  abstruse  fi- 
nancial nor  engineering  problems  had  the 
slightest  terrors  for  him.  As  part  of  this 
tunnel  enterprise  Mr.  McAdoo  construct- 
ed what  was  then  New  York's  largest 
office  building.  He  did  not  overlook  a 
single  detailin  this  structure.  He  bought 
the  real  estate,  he  helped  the  architects  to 
plan  the  building  and  kept  the  closest 
personal  supervision  over  its  progress.  In 
order  to  provide  a  tenant  for  the  top  floor 
— a  problem  which  the  real  estate  men 
regarded  as  insoluble  —  Mr.  McAdoo  him- 
self organized  the  now  flourishing  Railroad 


Club.  Here  again  he  attended  to  every 
detail;  he  superintended  the  decorations, 
the  purchase  of  furniture,  the  selection  of 
table  linen,  silver,  and  china.  In  one  re- 
sp^t,  at  least,  Mr.  McAdoo  decided,  his 
Railroad  Qub  should  stand  preeminent: 
it  must  provide  the  best  bread  of  any  dub 
in  town.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  he 
invited  all  the  master  bakers  to  forward 
samples  of  their  handiwork.  One  day  his 
friends  discovered  Mr.  McAdoo  in  his 
office  surrounded  by  a  large  semi-circle  of 
freshly  baked  loaves  of  bread.  He  spent 
an  hour  solemnly  tasting  the  samples. 

"The  man  who  baked  this  one  shall  bake 
the  Railroad  Club's  bread,"  he  finally  de- 
cided, indicating  the  premium  loaf. 

Mr.  McAdoo  is  also  noted  for  his  re- 
sourcefulness; he  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
never  "getting  left."  He  has  been  known  to 
despatch  a  si>ecial  train  to  bring  a  traveling 
bag  which  he  has  accidentally  left  behind 
—  this  incident  really  happened  a  few 
years  ago  in  Arizona. 

His  fondness  for  fast  automobiling 
amounts  almost  to  recklessness;  he  has 
narrowly  escaped  death  three  times;  and 
he  was  once  arrested  in  Germany  for  "en- 
dangering a  railroad  train" — the  offense 
consisting  in  racing  with  a  locomotive  to 
see  which  would  have  the  right-of-way 
over  a  crossing.  One  day  an  enormous 
crowd  collected  in  Church  Street,  New 
York,  with  eyes  upturned  toward  a 
dizzy  spectre  several  hundred  feet  up 
in  the  air.  A  large  steel  girder  attached 
to  a  chain  was  making  an  ascent  to  the 
twenty-second  story  of  the  Hudson  Ter- 
minal Building,  then  in  its  skeleton  stag^ 
Standing  on  this  girder,  with  hand  clasp- 
ing the  chain,  stood  Mr.  McAdoo.  He 
was  making  a  personal  inspection  of 
his  building  —  the  only  way,  as  things 
then  stood,  in  which  he  could  do  so.  Slow- 
ly he  made  the  ascent;  once  arrived  at  the 
top,  he  picked  his  way  about  the  frag- 
mentary floor,  stepping  gingerly  from 
crossbeam  to  crossbeam — a  single  inad- 
vertent move  would  have  plunged  him  to 
the  pavement  below. 

"You'd  better  take  the  hod  elevator 
down,"  said  the  foreman;  "on  the  way 
down  you're  apt  to  get  the  'zoop. '  " 

"What's  that?" 
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"A  dro^  that  makes,  you  feel  like  yoi» 
stomach,  and.  nerves  had  fatten,  ista  yo^s 

"  'Zoop'  or  no  'zoop'/'  said  Mr*.  Mo* 
\doo»  "I'm  going -dowa  the  way  I  came 
ip«^'  On  theietum  trij^  he  cUd  not  have 
thegjijodec  ta  standoa*.  He  placed  his  fool 
n  the  hook  at  tfae^nd  of  the  chain^  and 
S^ve  the  sigpak^  Ctee  of  the  workmen 
oined.  Mr«.  McAdoo-  and  threw  his  ana 
upound  hima&a  protection. 

''  You  gp  aynvay  from  heaiC  said  Mc* 
ItAcAdooi  *  He,  preferised.  to  make,  the  t  trip 
di  akne.and  didscL 

Mr*  McAdoo^s  appointment  g^&  the 
litra^radicalsi  their  only  chance:  to  assail 
:he  Wilson  Adnuaistration^  He  was  the 
ttdy  maa  whom,  they  could  hit  U|Iob  as 
)eing  evea.  remotely  tainted  with  the 
iVaJl  Street  miasma.  When  Mr.  McAdoo 
:ame.  ta  New  York  as-  a. young  man  of 
:wenty-nine  he  committed  the  fatal  error 
if  establishing  a  law  office  with  a  Wall 
>treet  address.  Before  and  after  break-* 
ng  in  upon  the  metropolis  he.  had  had 
K>mething  of  a.  corporation  practice;  he 
lad.evea  organized  and  served  as  presi- 
lent  of  trolley  companies  in  Kaoxville.. 
-lis  ^eat  enterprise^  the  Hudson  River, 
unnds,  had  enlisted  the  support  of  sev- 
eral well  known,  capitalists;  there  were 
twen  malicious  rumors  that  the  house  of 
[.  P.  Morgan  had  had  something  to  do 
vdth  floating  his  securities.  In  raising 
(70,000,000,  in  other  words,  Mr.  McAdoo 
lad  made  the  mistake  of  seeking  the 
)eople  who  actually  had  the  money  to 
end^  instead  of  resorting  to  the  corner 
jroceryman  or  neighborhood  pawnbroker. 
These,  circumstances,  however,  were  in- 
:riminating  evidence.  The  new  Secretary 
vas  "Wall  Street's  representative/'  the 
nan  who  was  to  turn  the  Nation's  coffers 
nto  an  aimex  of  the  National  City  Bank. 
Certain  newspapers  published  a  story  that 
Mr.  Bryan  had  declined  to  enter  the 
!^binet  so  long  as  Mr.  McAdoo  was  there, 
md  seemed  somewhat  mystified  when  Mr. 
Bryan  promptly  branded  the  report  as 
■alse  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Vdoo's  integrity.  When  the  new  Secre- 
:ary  appointed  Mr.  Williams  as  his  assis- 
tant. Senator  La  Folletteat  once  announced 
that  the  spirit  of  the  "interlocking  direc- 


tocates."  had  ac^pired.  piMBssioo)  o£  the 
Treasuiy'  DepaKtment..  Was  buT.  Mrl 
Williams;  ai  bank  piesidem,.  a  raiiffiaMi 
orgaaizef,  a  memhec  of.  the  Metrofielitan 
Club  in.  New  York*  and  severri  otiuei 
similarly*  mal^i^olent  thing^ 

Senator  La  Follme  and  the  other  critics 
could  haidly  hfl^e  hit  upon  a  more  mrfop* 
tuaale.  spedficatiom .  Fosr  the  last  ten 
j^S'the  fayarite  beast  of/ the  "pnogces* 
sides'-  ift  the. deroociatic  partj^  Incr>been 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan.  Ln  thi&agiiegmtte4 
man  Mr.  BrjianhasfoundtthetaiBPttfor  his 
most:  impassioned,  mvective^  The:  public 
has  not.  yel  foqsfifttett  that  hetintnidiBced 
a  resolution,  at  the  Baltimore  comwntiui^ 
^KdnchcaHedfor  Mr.  R3$aai's:expiil9k]n  from 
that  afismUy..  1a  hi&  imtagomm:  to  this 
distinguished  Virginiaa;;  Ma.  Bryam  eouki 
hardly  find  mose  sj^nptthetk.  associates 
than  Mr.  McAiloe:  and  Mr.  WtUtaiBS^ 
Both  men  have  spent  the.  larg^  part  of 
their  businees  lives  combatmg  Mv.  Ryan, 
and  sufih  success,  as.  bc^  hare  tacluflve<£ 
has  been  won  in  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Ryanfs 
opposition.  Mr.  McAdoo.  fought  his  way 
into  New  York  against  the  political'  and 
financial  antagonism  of  the  M^ropcrfitan 
and  the  Interborough  syndicates;  when 
Mr.  Williams,  was.  engag^  in  organizing 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Hailroad,  his  ides^ 
being  to  make  the  propoty;  a  Southern- 
owned  road,  independent  ctf  Wall  Street, 
he  found  the  Ryan  influence  everywhere 
arrayed  against  him. 

Mr.  McAdoo's  experiences  with  Mr. 
Ryan  and  his  associates  have  the  utmost 
public  interest  at  this  time,  for  they  shed, 
much  light  upon  the  inevitable  question:. 
Who,  under  the  Wilson  Administration, 
"owns"  the  Treasury  Department?  Mr. 
McAdoo  had  not  gone  far  in  his  transit 
enterprises  in  New  York  when  he  foimd 
himself,  aUnost  without  intending  it,  a 
"factor"  in  the  general  transit  situation  — 
a  competitor  of  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Company,  the  elevated  lines>  and 
the  subway.  He  was  an  interioper,  an 
upstart,  a  man  who  had  arrogantly  en- 
croached upon  territory  long  since  pre- 
empted by  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  William  C 
Whitney,  P.  A.  B.  Wklener,  August 
Belmont,  and  other  important  people.. 
Many   "outside"    interests^   at   different 
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times,  had  attempted  to  gain  a  foothold, 
but  without  success.  Mr.  McAdoo  had 
worked  so  quietly,  however,  and  his  plans 
had  enlarged  so  naturally  and  so  unob- 
trusively that  he  had  practically  settled 
himself  upon  several  important  thorough* 
fares  before  the  entrenched  monopolists 
actually  realized  what  was  going  on. 
They  decided  at  once  to  take  the  usual 
means  to  call  him  off,  and  so  one  day  Mr. 
McAdoo  was  invited  to  lunch  with  Mr. 
Herbert  H.  Vreeland,  the  president  of  Mr. 
Ryan's  Metropolitan  Street  Railway. 

*' Wdl,  what  are  we  here  for?''  said  Mr. 
Vreeland,  after  the  preliminary  courtesies 
were  over. 

"I  happen  to  be  your  guest,'^  replied 
Mr.  McAdoo.  "  I  suppose  you  know  why 
you  wanted  to  meet  me." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Vreeland.  "It's 
about  your  tunnel.  How  much  will  you 
sell  the  whole  thing  for?  " 

In  a  few  words  Mr.  McAdoo  informed 
his  friend  that  his  company  was  not  for 
sale  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Vreeland  opened  wide  his  eyes. 

"Why,  Mr.  McAdoo,"  he  said,  "you 
don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
going  to  let  you  build  that  tunnel,  do  you?" 

"  1  didn't  know  you  had  anything  to  do 
about  it,"  replied  this  innocent  young 
lawyer  from  Tennessee.  "  I  will  withdraw 
my  application  to  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  and  present  it  to  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway." 

"Oh,  1  don't  quitfe  mean  that,"  said 
Mr.  Vreeland.  "  Only  no  one  we  have  ever 
opposed  has  yet  succeeded  in  building  a 
railroad   in   this  town." 

Mr.  McAdoo  rose  abruptly  from  the 
half-eaten  luncheon.  "We'll  prove  your 
rule  by  becoming  the  exception,"  he  de- 
clared. "  I  am  going  to  build  that  line, 
Mr.  Vreeland,  whether  you  people  like  it 
or  not.'" 

And  he  did,  though  only  after  the 
strongest  opposition.  The  Metropolitan 
attempted  to  depress  his  credit;  it  organ- 
ized "citizens'  associations"  to  appear 
before  the  authorities  against  the  McAdoo 
schemes;  and  tried  to  get  impossible  con- 
ditions in  his  franchises.  Mr.  McAdoo 
won  by  virtue  of  a  new  force  which  was 
then  making  itself  felt  in  popular  govern- 


\ 


mcnt  —  the  force  of  public  opinion.  His 
personality  laid  hold  of  the  popular  mind, 
and  won  for  him  in  a  struggle  that  lasted 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  McAdoo  battled  not  only  against 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  but  against  another 
famous  leader  and  financial  supporter  of 
the  old  Democratic  party  —  Mr.  August 
Belmont.  His  tunnel  system  was  an  open 
challenge  to  the  Belmont  Interborougb 
Subway.  These  things,  however,  were 
minor  matters;  he  really  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  Interborough  when  he  took  a 
hand  in  the  famous  subway  dispute  of 
three  years  ago.  This  story  cannot  be 
told  in  detail;  the  point  was  that  the  dty's 
transit  needs  were  pressing,  that  the  ex- 
isting lines  were  greatly  overcrowded,  and 
that  elaborate  extensions  to  the  subway 
system  were  required.  A  situation  that 
had  been  a  scandal  for  several  years 
reached  a  crisis  in  the  fall  of  19 10.  Ap- 
parently, however,  the  Interborough  system 
dominated  the  field.  The  Interborough 
flatly  refused  to  build  any  more  lines, 
except  on  terms  that  were  extremely  dis- 
advantageous to  New  York.  But  the  need 
was  so  pressing  that  many  good  citizens, 
particularly  Mayor  Gajoior,  advised  the 
acceptance  of  these  terms.  The  fact  that 
no  possible  competitor  against  the  Inter- 
borough appeared  strengthened  this  posi- 
tion. At  the  precise  moment  when  the 
Interborough  was  about  to  pick  the  plum, 
something  unexpected  happened  —  Mr. 
McAdoo,  just  recovering  from  an  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis,  offered  to  build 
$300,000,000  worth  of  subways  on  terms 
immensely  more  favorable  than  the 
Interborough's.  This  timely  offer  entirely 
changed  the  situation.  Competitors  now 
sprung  up  on  several  sides.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings that  rapidly  followed,  Mr. 
McAdoo's  company  retired  from  the 
field;  but  he  had  done  the  city  a  remark- 
able service.  The  fact  that  New  York's 
subway  problem  is  now  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  that  the  city  is  safeguarded  from 
the  Interborough  monopoly,  is  largely 
owing  to  his  interference. 

Whatever  Mr.  McAdoo's  prepossessions 
in  his  present  position  may  be,  therefore, 
he  can  hardly  be  catalogued  as  "WaB 
Street's  man."    The  ideals  of  the  Wilson 
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AdmiRistration  necessarily  exclude  any 
direct  participation  by  any  influence 
such  as  Wall  Street  in  the  government 
of  the  country.  The  Administration 
primarily  stands  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Government  from  any  control  except  that 
of  the  people  themselves.  This  policy 
affects  the  Treasury  Department  with  a 
peculiar  emphasis.  Nor,  in  order  to 
sympathize  with  this  point  of  view,  is  it 
necessary  to  accept  as  gospel  all  the  wild 
talk  which  has  become  so  popular  in  recent 
years  about  "Wall  Street/'  the  "Money 
Trust/'  and  the  concentration  of  capital. 
Upon  this  theme  the  demagogues  have 
certainly  played  with  a  pretty  liberal 
hand.  After  making  all  allowances  for 
this  state  of  mind,  however,  there  is  a 
settled  conviction  that  there  is  a  great  and 
unhealthy  concentration  of  credit  in  Wall 
Street.  Certainly  after  such  a  reputable 
financial  authority  as  Mr.  George  F.  Baker 
has  publicly  acknowledged  as  much,  out* 
siders  can  hardly  be  expected  to  entertain 
any  other  view.  It  is  similarly  true 
that  certain  great  New  York  financiers 
have  had  altogether  too  much  influence  in 
the  Treasury  Department.  Many  good 
people  doubtless  sincerely  believe  that 
our  large  financial  institutions  should 
dominate  the  Treasury;  should  virtually 
name  the  Secretary,  constantly  advise  him 
in  his  official  acts,  serve  as  mediators  or 
connecting  links  between  the  Government 
and  the  business  world.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  at  this  time  to  discuss  this  atti- 
tude; it  is  sufficient  to  say,  as  a  matter  of 
current  history,  that  President  Wilson 
does  not  accept  this  idea.  The  Democrat- 
ic Administration  represents  the  oppo- 
site conception.  Under  the  new  order  of 
'things.  Wall  Street's  "ownership"  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  however  extensive 
or  insignificant  that  "ownership"  may 
have  been,  is  to  end. 

Mr.  McAdoo  certainly  has  not  hesitated 
to  accept  this  conception  of  his  duties. 
Whatever  success  or  failure  he  may  make, 
so  long  as  he  holds  his  present  office  he 
will  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  re- 
pudiates any  idea  that  he  is  "making  war" 
on  Wall  Street;  his  last  ambition  is  to  figure 
as  a  baiter  of  the  "money  trust."  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  his  official  life. 


so  far,  has  been  spent  in  a  duel  with  the 
large  banking  interests  in  New  York.  An 
early  incident,  slight  in  itself,  signalized 
this  new  state  of  affairs.  For  3everal 
years  a  young  woman,  a  salaried  employee 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
had  occupied  a  desk  in  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Her  duties 
were  to  obtain  information  concerning  the 
condition  of  national  banks,  as  disclosed 
by  the  visits  of  the  Comptroller.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  necessarily  nefarious 
in  this  activity;  this  information,  of  course, 
was  public  property;  in  due  course  the 
Treasury  Department  published  it.  From 
one  point  of  view,  her  activities  might 
have  been  regarded  as  ordinary  business 
enterprise;  the  purpose  was  to  obtain  cer- 
tain legitimate  information  in  advance  of 
the  National  Cit/s  competitors.  Mr. 
McAdoo,  however,  immediately  dislodged 
this  young  woman  and,  in  a  newspaper 
statement,  stigmatized  her  presence  in  the 
Treasury  Department  as  "irregular  and 
improper."  He  had  no  objection  to  any 
statistical  bureau  maintained  in  the  City 
Bank;  he  regarded  it  as  a  scandal,  however, 
that  its  representative  should  have  desk 
room  in  a  government  building. 

No  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  pub- 
licly lectured  this  great  Standard  Oil  in- 
stitution before.  It  was  the  first  time  in  a 
hundred  years,  its  officers  said,  that  it  had 
been  called  upon  publicly  to  defend  its 
honor.  Bad  as  was  the  feeling  which  this 
created,  however,  it  was  nothing  compared 
with  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  McAdoo's 
next  official  act.  This  was  a  notification 
that  all  treasury  depositories  must  pay 
two  per  cent,  interest  on  government 
balances.  Banks  all  over  the  country, 
and  especially  the  large  banks  in  New 
York,  had  had  the  free  use  of  many 
millions  of  United  States  deposits  for  many 
years.  In  this  way  the  Government  was 
throwing  away  money.  In  less  than  a 
generation,  Mr.  McAdoo  figured,  the 
Government  had  lost  $33,000,000;  the 
thing  was  not  only  bad  morals,  it  was  bad 
business.  There  seemed  no  reason  why 
these  banks  should  not  pay  interest  on 
government  deposits;  they  paid  interest 
on  deposits  made  by  other  governments 
than  their  own.    One  of  the  banks  which 
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most  vociferously  objected  to  the  new  rul- 
ing, for  example,  was  at  the  very  moment 
of  its  objecting  carrying  a  large  balance 
for  a  foreign  government,  upon  which 
it  was  paying  2  or  more  per  cent,  in- 
terest. Several  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  prede- 
cessors had  approached  the  problem  and 
threatened  to  take  action;  none  of  them, 
however,  had  accomplished  anything. 
His  single  act  has  saved  the  American 
people  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year  — 
the  operation  is  as  simple  as  finding  the 
money.  For  the  banks,  when  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  losing  the  deposits,  are 
apparently  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable 
interest.  Of  the  559  banks  that  carry 
treasury  balances,  only  seven  have 
refused  to  pay  this  interest,  and  among 
them  are  the  National  City  and  the  Bank 
of  Commerce  of  New  York.  Since  issuing 
this  new  order,  Mr.  McAdoo  has  placed 
an  additional  ji6o,ooo,ooo  on  deposit,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  national 
banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
scampered  to  obtain  a  share,  even  at  the 
penalty  of  paying  interest,  shows  that  Mr. 
McAdoo's  action  was  a  wise  stroke. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  acts,  how- 
ever, the  Wilson  Administration  is  enor- 
mously unpopular  in  Wall  Street.  It  is 
so  unpopular  that  a  "Wilson  panic"  has 
been  freely  predicted  by  enemies  of  the 
Administration.  Whatever  the  outsiders 
may  think,  and  whatever  the  facts  may  be, 
the  belief  exists  in  Washington  that,  under 
existing  conditions, the  great  money  powers 
of  this  country  can  produce  a  panic  almost 
at  will.  Most  financial  authorities  ridicule 
this  idea;  whether  it  is  true  or  false  is  not 
the  point;  the  fact  remains  that  this  con- 
ception so  generally  prevails  that  it  ex- 
erts an  important  influence  upon  business 
conditions.  Many  impartial  observers 
believe  that  "Wall  Street"  so  cordially 
detests  the  existing  regime  that  it  will 
go  to  almost  any  extreme,  even  the  arti- 
ficial stimulation  of  a  panic,  to  discredit 
it.  The  fear  of  this  "panic"  has  given 
business  men  many  sleepless  nights.  If 
human  foresight  and  ability  can  prevent 
any  such  convulsion,  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration can  be  depended  upon  to 
make  use  of  it.  Naturally,  Mr.  McAdoo 
is  the  chief  Administration  agency  in  this 


work.  One  of  his  most  important  i6ies 
has  been  that  of  a  "panic-preventer." 
He  has  already  made  two  important 
moves  in  this  dir^tion.  The  fear  of 
panic  conditions  arises  largely  from  that 
autumnal  phenomenon  known  as  '*  moving 
the  crops."  One  of  the  curiosities  of 
American  life  is  that  great  national  pros- 
perity should  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a 
signal  for  national  disaster.  Every  faU 
our  abounding  harvests  send  shivers  up 
the  spines  of  our  business  men.  The 
more  abundant  the  yield  —  the  more 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  potatoes  there 
may  be  —  the  greater  this  anxiety  becomes. 
These  crops  must  be  "moved"  from  farm 
to  market;  this  "moving"  process  takes 
money,  which  the  farmers  have  to  borrow. 
They  borrow  it  from  their  banks;  their 
banks  get  the  money  from  the  larger  banks; 
and  so  the  ultimate  draft  is  made  upon  the 
big  institutions  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 
Thus  the  harvest  season  is  dependent  upon 
the  large  reservoirs  of  liquid  capital  in  the 
great  money  centres.  There  is  an  idea, 
which  has  greatly  influenced  American 
politics,  that  the  big  banks  "squeeze"  the 
little  farmers  at  these  critical  periods. 
Much  of  this  feeling  is  doubtless  irrational; 
monetary  experts  believe  that  our  "un- 
elastic"  currency  system  in  itself  sufficient- 
ly explains  this  annual  stringency.  Nev- 
ertheless, business  men  anxiously  await 
this  fall  "crop  moving"  season,  and  are 
relieved  when  the  crisis  is  safely  passed. 

In  early  June  of  this  year,  the  usual 
monitory  signs  appeared  —  this  time  in- 
tensified by  other  disquieting  symptoms. 
Everywhere  the  utmost  pessimism  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  outlook.  There  was  no 
great  anxiety  about  the  crops  themselves, 
or  other  signs  of  widespread  prosperity; 
the  money  situation,  however,  seemed 
especially  acute.  Widely  published  state- 
ments, some  of  them  emanating  from  the 
most  reputable  and  conservative  quarters 
in  New  York,  virtually  warned  the  public 
to  prepare  for  an  approaching  storm.  The 
tarifl"  bill,  we  were  told,  was  bound  to  cre- 
ate a  readjustment  in  American  indus- 
trialism; Europe  would  presently  be 
calling  upon  us  for  large  exportations  of 
gold;  the  approaching  movement  of  the 
crops   presented   a   problem  of  j>eculiar 
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difficulty.  The  atmosphere  quite  closely 
resembled  that  which  precedes  a  financial 
disturbance;  the  banks  were  closely  accu- 
mulating their  resources;  the  discount  rate 
for  "call  money"  in  Wall  Street  advanced 
materially.  Naturally  these  symptoms 
of  impending  disaster  seriously  disturbed 
the  friends  of  the  Wilson  administration. 
They  doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  persua- 
ding the  President  to  push  the  reform  of  the 
currency  at  the  special  session;  so  far  as 
the  basis  of  financial  uncertainty  was 
artificial  —  that  is,  the  lack  of  currency 
enough  to  provide  for  the  legitimate  need 
of  business  —  the  President  determined 
that  this  uncertainty  should  be  removed. 
These  circumstances  also  called  for  im- 
mediate attention  from  Mr.  McAdoo.  Was 
there  any  act  of  his  that  could  ease  up  the 
situation?  Did  his  office  contain  any 
resources  that  could  legitimately  be  used 
to  fight  off  the  spectre  of  impending  panic? 
Thanks  to  certain  almost  forgotten  legisla- 
tion of  the  Republican  era,  Mr.  McAdoo 
found  the  machinery  ready  to  his  hand. 
Immediately  following  the  panic  of  1907 
Congress  had  passed  an  emergency  curren- 
cy measure  known  as  the  Aldrich-Vreeland 
bill.  This  was  intended  merely  as  a 
stopgap,  a  law  that  should  remain  on  the 
statute  books  only  until  Congress  should 
adopt  definitive  currency  legislation  —  in 
fact,  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  law  expires,  by 
limitation,  next  year.  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  conditions 
appear  to  justify  such  an  act,  to  issue 
9$oo,ooo,ooo  temporary  currency  based 
upon  national  and  municipal  bonds  and 
commercial  paper  of  the  highest  character. 
Mr.  McAdoo  now  issued  a  reassuring 
public  statement.  There  was  no  occasion 
for  worry  or  excitement,  he  said.  Under 
existing  conditions  there  could  be  no  finan- 
cial stringency  in  the  fall.  The  Treasury 
Department  would  take  all  necessary 
precautions  —  there  should  be  all  the 
money  required  for.legitimate  business  and 
agricultural  needs.  And  then  he  called 
the  attention  of  Wall  Street  and  the  farm- 
ers to  something  they  had  apparently 
forgotten  —  the  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
currency  lying  unused  in  the  Treasury 
vaults.  He  stood  ready  at  any  time,  said 
Mr.   McAdoo,  to  issue  as  much  of  this 
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emergency  currency  as  the  situation  called 
for.  His  announcement  had  an  immedi- 
ate and  mollifying  effect  upon  the  money 
market.  The  discount  rate  for  call  money 
in  New  York  dropped  from  three  to  one 
and  one-fifth  per  cent.  Such  indications 
as  there  may  have  been  of  approaching 
trouble  at  once  disappeared. 

In  August,  Mr.  McAdoo  took  action 
that  was  even  more  direct.  This  time  he 
did  not  merely  hold  forth  the  policy  of 
treasury  relief  —  he  actually  furnished  it. 
This  is  significant  of  the  governmental  atti- 
tude, not  only  in  the  actual  use  of  Federal 
cash  for  the  relief  of  business,  but  in  the 
attending  circumstances.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  new  in  the  deposit  of  treasury 
money  in  a  time  of  financial  stringency. 
The  money,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
Secretary  Shaw's  deposit  of  $26,000,000, 
has  almost  invariably  been  placed  in  the 
vaults  of  the  large  banking  interests  in 
New  York.  The  most  recent  case  of 
the  kind  took  place  in  the  panic  of  1907. 
Several  banking  institutions  had  closed 
their  doors;  long  lines  of  anxious  depositors 
were  besieging  the  paying-tellers  of  others; 
the  financial  giants  of  the  community  were 
holding  midnight  sessions  in  the  hope  of 
forestalling  a  total  ruin.  At'  this  crisis 
Secretary  Cortelyou  deposited  J2 5, 000,000 
in  New  York,  which  was  distributed  as 
call  loans,  and  prevented  a  wholly  dis- 
astrous collapse  on  the  stock  exchange. 
The  significant  points  are  that  that  Ad- 
ministration did  not  act  until  the  panic 
situation  had  actually  arrived  and  then 
dealt  out  its  assistance  through  the  medi- 
um of  Wall  Street. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  this  year, 
when  the  skies  were  fairly  clear,  and  the 
likelihood  of  a  disaster  in  the  fall  only  a 
possibility,  Mr.  McAdoo  placed  $50,000,000 
on  deposit  for  use  in  the  crop  moving 
season.  He  did  not  place  this  money  in 
Wall  Street;  indeed,  he  specifically  ex- 
cluded the  Eastern  banks  from  participa- 
ting in  the  deposits;  all  of  it,  he  announced, 
would  go  to  the  banks  of  the  South  and 
West  —  the  place  from  which  the  cotton, 
wheat,  and  corn  were  actually  to  be  moved. 
In  order  to  obtain  expert  advice,  Mr. 
McAdoo  summoned  a  council  of  represen- 
tative bankers  —  a  council  from  which  the 


larger  New  York  banking  institutions  were 
explicitly  shut  out. 

When,  ever  before,  at  least  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  has  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
sought  expert  banking  advice  and  excluded 
the  big  financiers  of  New  York?  Hyper- 
sensitive critics  may  denounce  this  action 
as  pure  demagogism;  inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  money  was  intended  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  agricultural  states,  there  seems  a 
valid  reason  for  consulting  exclusively  the 
bankers  from  these  sections.  The  whole 
proceeding,    however,    indicates   that,   in 


AT   THE    BALTIMORE   CONVENTION 

MR.   MCADOO,    SENATOR    SAULSBURY,   AND    MR.    DAVIES 
OF    WISCONSIN 

the  Treasury  Department  as  in  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  the  masses  of 
the  people  are  to  receive  the  chief  consider- 
ation. What  Mr.  McAdoo  has  done  tunes 
in  harmoniously  with  the  general  Wilson 
programme.  The  same  idea  dominates 
the  new  currency  legislation.  Here,  again, 
the  ruling  principle  is  that  the  Government 
itself,  and  not  certain  private  banking  in- 
terests, is  to  control  the  issue  of  money. 
It  is  once  more  the  Wilson  idea  of  demo- 
cracy—  the  separation  of  the  "privileged 
classes"  from  the  use  of  governmental 
agencies  for  their  private  profit.     In  the 
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Copyritjht  by  G.  V.  Buck 

WITH  HIS  TWO  SONS  ON  THE    "WYOMING" 

Mr.  McAdoo,  Senator  Owen,  and  Con- 
gressman Glass,  who  formulated  this  bill, 
have  insisted  upon  one  cardinal  point:  a 
Federal  Board,  appointed  by  the  President, 
is  to  control  the  issue  of  this  currency. 
The  large  bankers  insist  that  the  bankers 
themselves  shall  dominate  the  situation. 
They  believe  in  a  completely  centralized 
authority  —  only  they  insist  that    they 


themselves  be  this  authority.  This  atti- 
tude shows  how  hopelessly  irreconcilable 
are  the  viewpoints  of  the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration and  the  interests  which  are  usually 
known  as  "  Wall  Street."  1  n  many  details 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  McAdoo  may  yield; 
upon  this  fundamental  principle,  however, 
they  stand  absolutely  firm.  The  criticism 
is  that  the  Federal  Board  will  be  composed 
merely  of  "politicians,"  who  will  use  their 
power  for  personal  and  party  ends.  What 
the  Administration  is  trying  to  do,  how- 
ever, is  to  erect  a  new  Federal  body,  like 
the  Supreme  Court  or  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  if  "politics"  is 
kept  out  of  these  tribunals,  as  it  surely 
is,  they  believe  that  there  is  little  chance 
that  the  Federal  Banking  Board  will 
degenerate. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  the  United 
States  is  in  for  four  years  of  a  new  govern- 
mental experiment:  the  exclusion,  from 
the  use  of  governmental  power,  of  all  repre- 
sentatives of  particular  interests,  business 
or  political.  The  currency  bill  is  merely 
another  manifestation  of  this  new  ruling 
providence.  It,  is  perhaps,  as  good  an 
opportunity  as  one  could  have  to  test  the 
basic  soundness  of  the  Wilson  idea. 


MR.   McADOO  S  COUNTRY   HOME   AT   IRVINGTON-ON-THE-HUDSON 
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THE   CONQUESTS   OF  THE   MISSIONARIES 
IN  THEIR   ORGANIZED    ASSAULT  UPON 
HEATHENDOM     AND     RIVAL     RELIG- 
IONS— WHAT  BUSINESS  METHODS 
HAVE      DONE     TO      MAKE      THE 
WORK  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 
ONE    OF    THE    MOST    FAR- 
REACHING      INFLUENCES 
IN     ALL     HISTORY  — 
HEALING  AS  A  BASIS 
OF   CONVERSION 

BY 

CARL   CROW 

WE  ARE  living  now  in 
the  militant  age  of 
Christianity.  An  army 
numbered  by  the  tens  of 
thousands,  all  pledged 
to  devote  their  lives  and  entire  energies 
to  extending  the  borders  of  Christendom, 
is  stationed  throughout  the  land  of 
the  heathen.  They  are  working  toward 
an  aim  beside  which  all  other  world 
movements  appear  small,  for  it  is  nothing 
less  than  the   complete  Christianization 


AN    ENGLISH    CHURCH    IN    INDIA 
THE   METHODIST    EPISCOPAL   MISSION   CHURCH    AT   HYDERABAD 


of  the  world.     For  almost  two  thousand 
years  the  borders  of  Christendom   have 
been    expanding    and    Christians    have 
dreamed  of  a  time  when  there  would  be 
no  more  heathen  lands.    Now  they  are 
setting    about    the    realization    of    their 
dreams  and  are  pouring  men  and  money 
into  China,   India,  Africa,  and  all  other 
heathen  lands.     It  is  a  movement  which 
has  been  gaining  momentum  for  centuries, 
attracting   a   constantly   widening   circle 
of  support  until  now  it  is  aided  with  equal 
enthusiasm  by  school 
children  who  give  their 
pennies  to  the  mission 
societies  and  by  cap- 
tains of  industry  who 
find  in   foreign    mis- 
sions work  a  subject 
big  enough    to  com- 
mand   their    keenest 
interest.    The  mis- 
sionary workers   are 
changing  the  religious 
map  of  the  world  so 
rapidly  that  some  of 
them   now  look  for- 
ward   confidently  to 
the  time  when  their 
ideal  will  be  accom- 
plished    and    the 
brotherhood   of  man 
will    have   a   new 
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meaning,  for  all  people  will  then  be  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

This  modern  crusade  has  long  since  passed 
the  stage  of  doubt  and  experiment,  and  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  biggest  of  pres- 
ent day  world  movements.  For  its  support 
the  Protestant  churches  spend  more  than 
$30,000,000  annually.  If  to  this  we  add 
the  very  large  sums  devoted  to  missionary 
^vork  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic 
churches,  and  the  many  private  enter- 
prises of  various  kinds,  we  find  that  the 


the  officers  of  the  great  foreign  mission 
boards  who,  from  the  busiest  districts  of 
New  York,  Edinburgh,  Boston,  and  Lon- 
don, direct  the  operations  of  the  soldiers. 
In  addition  to  these  are  the  countless  con- 
tributors whose  nickels  and  dimes  make 
up  the  great  sum  that  is  spent  annually. 
There  are  more  than  five  hundred  inter- 
locking societies  in  America  and  Europe 
whose  sole  object  is  the  propagation  of 
foreign  missions,  and  of  these  societies 
ten  have  annual  budgets  exceeding  one 


GETTING    READY    FOR   CHURCH 
CHRISTIAN   CHINESE    PLAITING   ONE    ANOTHER'S   QUEUES   ON    SUNDAY   MORNING 


annual  amount  expended  is  not  far  from 
$100,000,000.  With  the  present  increas- 
ing interest,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  sum  will  be  doubled  in  a  few  years, 
as  it  has  been  doubled  many  times  since 
the  work  was  begun.  Equally  impressive 
are  the  figures  showing  the  hosts  engaged 
in  the  work.  The  number  of  missionaries 
is  not  far  from  50,000,  and  for  every 
missionary  there  are  six  native  helpers, 
the  nucleus  of  a  growing  company  of 
Christian  soldiers  captained  by  the  foreign 
missionary.    Above  them  are  the  generals, 


million  dollars.  On  the  membership  rolls 
are  scores  of  millions,  representing  all 
strata  of  wealth,  society,  and  intelligence, 
all  of  whom  contribute  their  part  toward 
the  work.  In  nearly  every  respect  the 
missionary  propaganda  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  organization  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  touches  every  country  and 
every  class  and  is  an  element  which  cannot 
be  ignored  in  world  politics,  philanthropy, 
education,  science,  and  commerce.  The 
teaching  of  missionaries  made  possible 
the    establishment    of    the    Republic    of 
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AT  THE   HEART  OF   THE   WAR  WITH   MOHAMMEDANISM 

FOLLOWERS   OF   THE    PROPHET   AT    PRAYER    BEFORE   THE   MOSQUE    IN    DELHI,    INDIA 


China;  their  hospitals  have  saved  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  edu- 
cated ten  times  as  many  more.  They  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  traders  in  the  dark 
places  of  the  world,  teaching  the  barbarian 
how  to  contribute  his  share  to  commerce 
and  civilization. 

A  little  less  than  a  thousand  years  ago 
devout  but  often  unholy  adventurers  led 
bands  of  nominal  Christians  into  the  lands 
of  the  heathen  to  rescue  the  Holy  Grail 
and  to  restore  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to 
Christian  ownership.  For  almost  two 
centuries  crusading,  and  the  cracking  of 
heathen  heads,  was  the  sport  of  Europe. 
Millions  of  dollars  were  spent  and  millions 
of  lives  lost,  largely  to  give  Jews  and 
Moslems  an  abiding  reason  for  the  hatred 
of  all  things  Christian.    Much  heathen 


loot  was  brought  back  to  the  adornment 
of  European  cathedrals.  But  the  heathen 
are  still  in  possession  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  this  effort  of  the  Church  in  arms 
left  no  impression.  Then  the  grand 
folly  of  the  crusades  ended  and  the  Chris- 
tians quarreled  among  themselves  while 
the  heathen  continued  to  grow  in  numbers 
and  in  strength.  After  a  time  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  entered  the  mission  field 
with  an  evangelizing  army  which  has 
never  deserted  though  it  was  alone  in  the 
work  for  centuries.  The  Protestant  de- 
nominations declined  to  be  interested  in 
foreign  missions. 

It  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  that  William  Carey,  the  English 
cobbler  who  aroused  the  present  interest 
of   Protestant   churches   in  foreign   mis- 
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CHRISTIAN    CONVERTS   WAITING    FOR    BAPTISM 
PART   OF    A    CONGREGATION   OF    1,700   PEOPLE   IN   THE   GUZERAT   DISTRICT  OF    INDIA 


sions,  had  the  effrontery  to  enquire  at  a 
Baptist  assembly  if  Christ's  command  to 
the  apostles  to  go  "  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel"  did  not  apply  at  that 
time.    The  president  curtly  replied: 

"Sit  down,  young  man;  when  it  pleases 
God  to  convert  the  heathen,  He  will  do 
it  without  your  help." 

A  little  later  the  proposal  to  send 
missionaries  to  India  was  met  by  the 
ultimatum  that  the  Honorable  East  India 
Company  considered  "the  sending  out 
of  missionaries  into  our  Eastern  possessions 
to  be  the  maddest,  most  extravaga^it, 
most  costly,  most  indefensible  project 
which  has  ever  been  suggested  by  a  moon- 
struck religious  fanatic.  Such  a  scheme 
is  pernicious,  imprudent,  useless,  harm- 
ful,  dangerous,   profitless,  fantastic.      It 


strikes  against  all  reason  and  sound  policy, 
it  brings  the  peace  and  safety  of  our 
possessions  into  peril."  The  author  of 
such  an  opinion  would  be  laughed  at 
to-day,  but  a  century  ago  there  were  few 
people  to  disagree. 

At  this  time  there  was  opposition  to  the 
missionary  movement  outside,  and  in- 
difference to  it  inside  the  church  circles. 
When  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
London  was  organized  by  a  few  pioneers, 
it  could  find  no  English  clergymen  willing 
to  go  on  foreign  mission  work,  and  for 
sixteen  years  was  represented  only  by 
foreigners.  In  1796  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  "  to  spread  abroad  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  amongst  barbarous  and 
heathen  nations  seems  to  be  highly  pre- 
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posterous  —  whilst  there  remains  at  home 
a  single  individual  without  the  means  of 
religious  knowledge,  to  propagate  it  abroad 
would  be  improper  and  absurd."  Fourteen 
years  later,  when  the  American  Board  of 
Missions  was  organized,  many  opposed  it 
on  the  plausible  ground  that  America 
had  no  religion  to  spare.  It  was  not  until 
181 3  that  the  English  Parliament  al- 
lowed missionaries  to  go  to  India. 

Once  started,  the  spirit  of  the  modern 
crusade  spread  rapidly.    The  Church  Mis- 


In  1805,  there  were  five  missionar} 
publications  in  America  struggling  to 
create  a  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of 
missionary  work.  Even  then  opposttkn 
to  the  missionary  idea  was  so  strong  that 
Samuel  J.  Mills  and  other  students  at 
Williams  College  who  desired  to  go  into 
mission  work  drew  up  the  constitution  of 
their  organization  in  cipher,  and  ventured 
their  proposals  with  a  certain  amount  of 
stealth.  The  first  year's  receipts  of  the 
American     Board    lacked    48    cents    ci 


JAPANESE   CHILDREN    IN    A   CHRISTIAN    KINDERGARTEN    AT   KANAZAWA 


sionary  Society  was  established  in  London 
in  1799;  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  followed  in  1804;  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  181  o,  and  in  181 4  the  organization 
which  later  became  known  as  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  though  for  a  good  many 
years  it  labored  under  the  long  name; 
"The  General  Convention  of  the  Baptist 
Denomination  in  the  United  States  of 
America  for  Foreign  Missions  and  other 
Important  Objects  Relating  to  the  Re- 
deemer's Kingdom." 


amounting  to  j^  1,000,  and  in  1813  the 
whole  amount  spent  on  foreign  missions 
by  all  the  Protestant  churches  in  the 
world  did  not  exceed  $200,000.  In  1819, 
so  feeble  was  the  interest  that  the  American 
contributions  to  foreign  missions  amounted 
to  only  $37,521,  a  sum  less  than  that  now 
annually  given  by  Christian  organizations 
in  lands  which  were  totally  heathen  at 
that  time. 

In  1812  the  first  five  missionaries  sailed 
from  America,  their  objective  point  being 
India,  where  for  months  they  were  shifted 
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is  again  crusading,  and  this  time  with 
almost  brilliant  success.  Every  year  the 
Christian  army  advances  farther  into  the 
territory  of  the  enemy  and  adds  thousaiKk 
to  its  ranks.  Go  into  any  market  town 
of  China,  any  city  of  India,  into  the 
jungles  of  Africa,  into  the  frozen  north, 
among  the  cannibals  and  lepers  and 
barbarians,  into  any  of  the  far-away  places 
of  the  great  heathen  world,  and  there  you 
are  sure  to  find  one  of  the  officers  of  this 
great  army,  whose  outposts  are  far  in 
advance  of  those  'of  commerce.  But  this 
is  no  motley  band  of  adventurers  intent 
on  humbling  the  Moor,  despoiling  the  Jew. 
and  burning  heathen  villages  to  plant  the 
cross  over  ashes  and  dead  bodies.  It  is 
a  carefully  organized  army  of  Christian 
civilization,  made  up  of  highly  trained 
men  and  women,  marshalled  at  strategic 
points,  who,  under  brilliant  generalship, 
are  laying  siege  at  the  very  strongholds 
of  heathendom.  Theirs  is  a  combination 
of  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  crusaders 
and  the  deadly  efficiency  of  modem 
system  and  methods. 

It  is  pushing  farther  onward  every  year, 
and  every  year  the  reports  of  its  success 
are  more  glowing.    Long  ago  the  skeptics 
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HEALING   AS   AN   AID  TO   EVANGELISM 

THE   UPPER    PICTURE    SHOWS  A  NATIVE    MISSIONARY  WITH  A    GROUP  OF  DYAK  HEAD-HUNTERS    AND   CHRISTIAN 
CHINESE.      LOWER    PICTURE:    THE    OPERATING    ROOM   OF    SEVERANCE    HOSPITAL   IN   SEOUL,    KOREA 
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/ere  confounded.  They  laughed  at  the 
Jea  of  mission  work  in  India  and  China, 
lUt  native  Christians  in  both  places  are 
umbered  by  the  millions.  In  the  amount 
f  money  expended,  the  number  of  people 
ngaged  in  or  directly  interested  in  the 
.^ork,  and  in  the  practical  results  accom- 
plished, we  are  out-crusading  the  crusades 
nd  making  their  stupendous  enterprises 
eem  petty  in  comparison. 

Still  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
jnorance  and  misinformation  regarding 
he  missionary  movement.  The  popular 
icture  of  a  missionary  is  that  of  a  man 
rith  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  a  street  comer 
vangelist,  or  a  modern  Peter  the  Hermit, 
rying  to  set  on  fire  the  souls  of  his  hearers 
y  his  fiery  eloquence.  That  is  a  picture 
'hich  belongs  to  the  hell-and-brimstone 
ra  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  the  heathen 
ave  grown  more  stubborn  since  St. 
^atrick,  the  escaped  slave  and  swineherd, 
^ent  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  and  turned 
he  whole  country  Christian,  or  when  St. 
toniface,  in  a  busy  lifetime,  baptized 
00,000  pagans.  No  such  easily  converted 
eathen  or  pagans  exist  to-day,  and  the 
3reign  mission  boards  which  conduct  this 
lodern  crusade  have  ceased  to  look  for 


CONVEYANCES    IN    THE   MISSION    FIELD 
UPPER  picture:  christian  missionaries  an  nakon,  siam,  preparing  for  a  tour  of  their  stations. 

LOWER   picture:   rev.   W.   C.  JOHNSTON   AND    HIS    WIFE,    TRAVELING    IN    AFRICA    WITH    NATIVE    CARRIERS 
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AN    AMERICAN    MISSIONARY    BISHOP    IN    WEST   AFRICA 
BISHOP  JOSEPH   CRANE   HARTZELL  AT   ZUESSUA    IN    PORTUGUESE   WEST  AFRICA 


miracles.  Theirs  is  a  business-like  or- 
ganization, managed  by  successful  busi- 
ness men  who  apply  to  it  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  have  succeeded  in  their  own 
enterprises.  In  a  project  so  full  of  the 
romance  of  religion  one  would  expect 
business  to  be  submerged  by  sentiment, 
but  instead  one  finds  the  two  working  in 
a  remarkably  efficient  combination. 

"  Mere  piety  will  not  make  a  missionary 
any  more  than  mere  patriotism  will  make 
an  ambassador,"  says  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Brown,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  in  his  interest- 


ing book  "The  Foreign  Missionary." 
Again  he  says:  "No  other  profession 
guards  its  doors  more  carefully.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  any  nice,  ap- 
parently pious  youth  can  become  a  foreign 
missionary.  If  any  one  imagines  that 
weaklings  or  milksops  can  be  appointed 
he  might  apply  for  appointment  and  see 
The  boards  do  not  send  the  pale  enthusiast 
or  romantic  young  lady  to  the  foreign 
field,  but  the  sturdy,  practical  man  of 
affairs,  the  woman  of  poise  and  sense  and 
character."  Any  one  who  spends  a  half 
hour  in   studying  the  safeguards    placed 


AN    AMERICAN    MISSION    IN    INDIA 
A    BUNGALOW    IN    THE   CENTRAL    PROVINCES   THAT   COST  ONLY  $IOO  TO    BUILD    AND    EQUIP 
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PRINTER  S   INK   IN   THE   MISSION   WAR 

THE    ENGLISH    TYPE-ROOM    IN   THE    PRESBYTERIAN   MISSION    PRESS    IN    SHANGHAI,  WHICH   IS  A   CENTRE   OF 

WORK    IN    A    WORLD-WIDE    RELIGIOUS   MOVEMENT 

ibout   the  selection  of  missionaries  will  There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when 

lave  a  new  appreciation  of  the  approxi-  any  one  who  felt  that  he  was  "called  to  the 

nate  truth  of  the  statement  that  it  is  work"  could  apply  to  the  foreign  mission 

iasier    to    get    an    appointment    to    the  board   with   a   fair   chance   of  appoint- 

liplomatic  service  of  the  Government  than  ment.    Then   were   sent   to  the  foreign 

:o  the  foreign  mission  field.  mission  field  many  men  who  were  long 


USING  CHINA  S   INVENTION   TO  OVERTHROW   CHINA  S   RELIGION 

NATIVE    COMPOSITORS    SETTING    UP    MISSION    PUBLICATIONS    WITH    THE    MORE    THAN    TWENTY    THOUSAND 

DIFFERENT  CHARACTERS   THAT   ARE    USED   IN   CHINESE   TYPE-SETTING 
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IN    THE    STRONGHOLDS   OF   THE   OLD    RELIGIONS 
CHURCHES   AND   MISSIONS    AT    EAST   AFRICA,    SOUTH    INDIA,    AND    BURMA 


I 


on  religion  and  shon 
on  common  sense 
They  go  no  longer 
The  fanatic,  the  bmK 
the  austere  ascetic 
and  others  whose  re- 
ligion has  outgrcmx 
the  man,  get  no  ap- 
pointments, but  are 
kept  at  home,  where 
they  can  do  the  least 
harm.  The  present 
missionary  is  selectd 
with  more  painstak- 
ing care  than  is  ex- 
ercised by  most  other 
employers  of  labor. 
He  must  submit  to  a 
medical  examination 
to  show  that  he  is  able 
to  live  in  the  climate 
towhich  he  is  assigned. 
As  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  one  past 
the  age  of  thirty  to 
master  a  foreign 
language,  the  applh 
cant  will  rarely  be 
appointed  if  he  is 
more  than  thirty-five 
His  education  must  be 
thorough,  for  the 
heathen  is  often  a 
profound  scholar  who 
will  waste  no  time  on 
one  unable  to  meet 
him  on  his  own  in- 
tellectual level.  Un- 
like the  home  pastor 
who  steps  into  charge 
of  a  church  as  a  going 
concern,  the  mission- 
ary must  build  up  his 
organization  from 
nothing.and  theappli- 
cant  must  prove  to 
the  mission  board  thai 
he  possesses  a  certain 
amount  of  executive 
ability.  He  must 
demonstrate  his 
steadiness  of  purpose, 
for  the  boards  are  in- 
clined  to    be   rather 
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suspicious  of  too  much  enthusiasm,  which 
may  wear  itself  out  in  the  tedious  wait  for 
the  first  results  of  his  work  in  the  field. 

Of  course  the  missionary  must  be  a  true 
Christian,  but  the  boards  are  not  inclined 
to  be  very  troublesome  on  the  question 
of  doctrinal  views.  They  demand  only 
that  the  views  of  the  missionary  be  such 
that  he  can  work  in  harmony  with  others 
representing  the  same  organization.  He 
must  be  free  from  debt.  The  salaries 
paid  are  barely  enough  to  live  on  and  the 
missionary  cannot  afford  to  send  money 
home  for  the  payment  of  debts  or  the 
support  of  dependent  relatives.  The  aver- 
age missionary  spends  four  years  in  a 
good  university  in  preparation  for  his 
work.  If  he  goes  out  as  a  medical  mis- 
sionary, his  school  course  is  lengthened 
by  two  or  three  years.  After  his  arrival 
at  the  station  to  which  he  is  assigned,  he 
spends  from  two  to  four  years  in  mastering 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  only  then 
is  he  really  able  to  begin  his  work. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  really 
superior  abilities  of  the  missionaries,  it 
is  to  be  found  in  their  contributions  to 
science.  We  owe  to  them  practically 
all  our  present  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages.  The  vast  extent  of  their  work 
along  this  line  can  be  appreciated  by  thefact 
that  the  Bible  is  now  published  in  more 
than  600  tongues,  though  in  the  year 
of  the  American  Revolution  it  was  known 
in  less  than  seventy.  Set  yourself  to  learn 
100  Chinese  characters,  or  ^  page  from  an 
Arabic  dictionary,  and  you  will  have  a  new 
respect  for  the  missionary  who  is  required 
to  master  one  of  these  languages.  Yet 
the  task  of  translating  the  Bible  into  these 
great  but  difficult  languages  is  easy  com- 
pared to  that  faced  by  other  workers  who 
have  found  tribes  with  a  language  so  poor 
that  even  the  simple  message  of  Chris- 
tianity could  not  be  told  in  it.  Here  the 
missionary  has  undertaken  the  tedious 
task  of  building  up  and  enriching  the 
language,  adding  new  words  or  new  com- 
binations of  words.  After  years  of  work 
of  this  kind,  he  is  able  to  tell  the  story  he 
came  to  tell.  I  know  a  missionary  who 
has  been  working  among  the  Eskimos 
for  eight  years  and  has  not  yet  been  re- 
warded with  a  convert,   but  he  is  not 


discouraged.  In  a  few  more  years  he 
will  have  educated  the  natives  to  the 
point  where  they  will  be  able  to  understand 
his  message,  and  then  he  expects  results. 

It  is  not  alone  in  philology  that  the 
missionaries  have  distinguished  their  pro» 
fession.  It  was  a  missionary  who  first 
explored  Africa  and  gave  the  first  impetus 
toward  the  development  and  enlighten* 
ment  of  that  great  dark  continent.  Within 
the  last  few  months  a  missionary  made  the 
first  complete  ascent  of  Mt.  McKinley. 
A  Yankee  missionary  manufactured  the 
first  set  of  movable  types  for  the  Chinese, 
thereby  making  possible  the  development 
of  the  Chinese  newspaper.  And  we  who 
live  in  the  Orient  owe  the  jinrikisha  to 
the  inventive  genius  of  another.  More 
than  twenty-five  years  ago  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions was  able  to  fill  a  large  book  of  five 
hundred  pages  with  a  record  of  the  con« 
tributions  of  missionaries  to  science  and 
a  second  volume  of  equal  size  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  record  up  to  date. 

The  conversion  of  the  heathen  is,  of 
course,  the  first  and  chief  object  of  mis- 
sionary work,  but  there  are  many  things 
other  than  preaching  which  the  missionary 
is  called  upon  to  do.  With  almost  every 
mission  station  a  school  is  established 
and  in  some  places,  as  in  China,  a  complete 
educational  system  has  been  worked  out, 
ranging  from  the  primary  schools  to  a 
group  of  universities  in  the  principal 
cities,  where  students  are  given  a  course 
similar  to  that  offered  by  our  state  uni- 
versities. Many  of  these  schools  were 
established  despite  more  or  less  violent 
local  opposition,  but  their  present  import- 
ance may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  two  million  students  attend  them. 
This  figure  does  not  include  the  millions 
which  attend  Sunday  school. 

The  medical  phase  of  the  mission  work 
is  of  more  recent  development,  but  it  is 
one  which  has  proved  of  great  importance. 
The  missions  now  maintain  more  than 
1,000  hospitals,  and  the  medical  mis- 
sionaries, who  gain  the  hearts  of  the 
heathen  by  healing  their  ills,  are  to  be 
numbered  by  the  thousands.  It  was  in 
one  of  these  medical  missionary  stations 
that  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  vrfro  organized  the 
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successful  revolution  against  the  Manchu 
dynasty  of  China,  received  his  first  train- 
ing. He  is  only  one  of  many  who  have 
become  prominent  in  their  own  countries 
largely  through  training  in  the  mission 
schools.  In  the  new  Flowery  Republic, 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  city  and 
provincial  officials  are  graduates  of  the 
mission  schools. 

Missionaries  no  longer  hope  for  brilliant 
and  immediate  success.  Every  one  goes 
to  his  station  prepared  to  spend  a  lifetime 
there.  On  his  arrival  he  is  usually  mis- 
trusted both  as  a  foreigner  and  as  the 
teacher  of  a  strange  religion.  He  must 
live  there  for  years  before  he  gains  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  natives,  and 
not  until  then  is  he  able  to  look  for  any 
definite  results.  MofTett  was  in  Bechu- 
analand  11  years  before  he  baptized  his 
first  convert;  Carey  waited  7  years  for 
his  first  convert  in  India,  and  John  Beck 
was  in  Greenland  5  years  before  there 
was  any  indication  of  interest  in  his  work. 
Missionaries  worked  in  Uganda  4  years 
with  no  visible  results.  Morrison  labored 
in  more  or  less  secrecy  in  China  for  27 
years,  praying  for  the  time  when  he  would 
be  able  to  hold  public  meetings,  and  died 
without  seeing  that  accomplished.  Gil- 
mour  preached  20  years  in  Mongolia  before 
he  could  report  visible  results.  The  first 
Zulu  was  converted  after  1 5  years  of  work. 

In  the  end  the  missionary  has  always 
won  against  the  opposition  or  indifference 
of  the  heathen.  The  present  King  of 
Uganda  and  the  chief  of  Bechuanaland 
are  Christians.  The  Christians  in  India 
are  numbered  by  the  millions,  and  the 
missionaries  in  China  are  now  looking 
forward  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
to  the  time  when  they  will  be  able  to  call 
that  country  Christian.  In  1900  there 
was  tragic  testimony  of  the  success  of 
foreign  mission  work  in  China,  for  during 
the  Boxer  outrages  more  than  30,000 
Christian  converts  chose  to  be  killed, 
rather  than  deny  their  faith.  A  mission- 
ary was  killed  and  eaten  in  the  Fijis  as 
late  as  1867,  but  others  took  up  the  work, 
and  now  the  dreaded  Fijis  are  sending 
their  own  missionaries  to  less  enlightened 
neighboring  islands.  In  Japan,  where 
for  many  years  a  proclamation  was  posted 


in  every  village  forbklding  the  preaching 
of  Christianity,  the  number  of  native 
Christians  has  increased  70  per  cent,  in 
ten  years.  They  now  number  about 
200,000.  Mission  work  was  first  started 
in  Korea  in  1882.  Five  years  later  that 
were  only  seven  converts,  but  the  Christians 
in  Korea  at  the  present  time  are  numbered 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Indeed, 
Korea  is  so  rapidly  becoming  Christian 
that  the  rulers  of  Japan  are  alarmed 
over  the  progress  erf  the  movement. 

The  modem  crusade  long  ago  passed 
the  point  where  it  could  be  directed  in  the 
spare  time  of  a  few  pastors,  meeting  in 
the  study  of  some  church.  It  is  now  a  big 
business  which  demands  and  receives  the 
attention  of  big  business  men.  Mr.  John 
T.  Underwood,  president  erf  the  Under- 
wood Typewriter  Company,  serves  on  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Managers;  Mr.  C 
Edgar  Welch,  president  of  the  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Company,  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Board;  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Leaycraft,  a  prominent  New  York  real 
estate  dealer  and  director  of  many  large 
concerns,  devotes  a  part  of  his  time  to  the 
management  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety. Mr.  S.  W.  Woodward,  the  Wash- 
ington  merchant,  helps  direct  the  work 
of  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  Among  many  others  who  devote 
a  part  of  their  time  to  missionary  work 
are:  Mr.  F.  W.  Parker,  a  prominent 
Chicago  lawyer;  Mr.  John  T.  Stone, 
president  of  the  Maryland  Casualty  Com- 
pany; Mr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  United  States 
Commissioner  to  Porto  Rico  in  1898-^; 
Mr.  John  Gribbel,  the  Philadelphia  manu- 
facturer and  capitalist;  Mr.  William 
Phillips  Hall,  president  of  the  Hall  Signal 
Company;  Mr.  George  Warren  Brown, 
shoe  manufacturer;  Mr.  John  R.  Pepper, 
the  Memphis  banker;  Mr.  N.  W.  Ayer, 
head  of  the  Philadelphia  advertising 
agency  of  that  name;  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Capen,  the  Boston  business  man;  Mr. 
A.  W.  Mc  Kinney,  the  Chicago  manufac- 
turer. The  list  might  be  continued  to 
fill  this  page  and  the  next. 

New  York  is  the  most  important  ad- 
ministrative centre  of  the  crusade,  and  no 
business  in  New  York  is  conducted  with 
more  up-to-date  methods.     It  is  a  concern 
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of  large  office  space,  telephones,  adding 
machines,  card  indexes,  and  all  the  other 
3ppliances  that  quicken  the  speed  of 
modem  business.  The  Presbyterian  mis- 
sions are  directed  from  the  modem  Presby- 
terian Building  at  156  Fifth  Avenue.  In 
neighborly  proximity  is  the  Methodist 
Building.  That  is  the  centre  of  the 
missionary  movement  and  within  a  short 
radius  are  the  headquarters  of  dozens  of 
other  organizations.  Other  societies 
maintain  headquarters  in  Boston,  London, 
and  Edinburgh,  but  in  the  membership 
and  the  amount  of  money  expended  New 
York  deserves  to  be  considered  the 
missionary  centre  of  the  world.  Other 
important  mission  offices  are  in  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Richmond, 
and  Nashville. 

Buffeted  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
uncertain  tides  of  beneficence,  the  cmsade 
business  is  conducted  with  such  fine 
attention  to  detail  that  it  can  truthfully 
be  said  that  no  trust  company  handles 
more  money  at  less  expense  than  the 
mission  board.  The  cost  of  administra- 
tion in  many  boards  is  5  per  cent.,  so  that 
of  every  dollar  given  for  foreign  mission 
work  95  cents  finally  reaches  the  mission 
field.  Clever  devices  have  been  adopted 
to  prevent  the  uncertainty  of  income  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  boards 
have  to  overcome.  In  former  days  the 
mission  boards  prayed  and  then  waited 
hopefully  for  the  arrival  of  remittances 
from  the  faithful.  They  haven't  quit 
praying  now,  but  when  they  get  through 
with  their  prayers  they  go  after  the 
faithful  with  a  follow-up  system  that  no 
instalment-payment  book  concern  would 
be  ashamed  of.  Weekly  and  monthly 
journals,  booklets,  posters,  and  moving 
pictures  are  used  to  keep  the  church  mem- 
bers of  America  informed  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  work  in  the  field.  Sus- 
tained interest  at  home  and  sustained 
enthusiasm  in  the  field  are  the  two  ideals 
toward  which  the  mission  boards  are 
constantly  working.  Abroad,  they  want 
the  dogged  plodder,  rather  than  the 
fitful  enthusiast;  and  at  home  they  prefer 
the  regularly  given  widow's  mite  to  the 
occasional  gold  piece.  So  they  have, 
with  great   success,  adopted  the  instal- 


ment plan  of  mission  support.  Pledges  are 
solicited  for  regular  weekly  contributions, 
no  matter  how  small  they  may  be.  The 
publicity  given  to  large  bequests  by 
wealthy  men  who  are  interested  in  mission 
work  has  led  to  the  popular  belief  that 
it  is  a  diversion  of  the  benevolent  rich. 
On  the  contrary  its  chief  support  comes 
from  the  small  but  regular  contributions 
of  the  unknown  millions. 

As  the  cmsaders  go  farther  each  year 
into  the  territory  of  the  enemy,  the  time 
is  approaching  when  they  will  undertake 
what  many  believe  will  be  the  crucial 
battle  to  decide  whether  this  is  to  be  a 
Christian  world,  or  only  part  Christian 
and  part  Mohammedan.  A  little,  more 
than  a  century  ago  Carey  wrote  his  famous 
"Enquiry,"  in  which  he  declared: 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  world  amount 
to  731,000,000,  420,000,000  of  whom  are 
still  in  pagan  darkness;  130,000,000  the 
followers  of  Mahomet;  100,000,000  Catho- 
lics; 44,000,000  Protestants;  30,000,000  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches,  and 
perhaps  7,000,000  of  Jews." 

According  to  that  estimate,  which  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  correct,  only 
23  per  cent,  of  the  world  was  Christian 
and  about  17  per  cent,  was  Mohammedan. 
Another  estimate  made  in  1786  placed  the 
number  of  Christians  at  200,000,000,  or 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the 
world.  A  century  later,  in  1886,  the 
total  population  was  given  as  1450  mil- 
lions, of  whom  430,000,000  were  Chris- 
tians, making  up  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  Bishop  W.  Boyd  Carpenter  says  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  were  200,000,000  and  now  there  are 
500,000,000,  one  third  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. In  other  words,  during  the  century 
Christianity  increased  twice  as  rapidly 
as  the  population  of  the  world. 

Only  recently  have  Christians  come  to 
realize  that  practically  all  this  increase 
which  can  be  credited  to  missionary  work 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  those  whom 
Carey  described  as  being  "in  pagan  dark- 
ness." In  the  century  dozens  of  bar- 
barous pagan  religions  have  disappeared 
and  hundreds  have  been  seriously  weak- 
ened. Only  in  museums  can  now  be  seen 
the  gods  which  thousands  worshipped  a 
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century  ago,  but  which  are  now  honored 
only  by  the  student.  Buddhism,  Taoism, 
and  many  other  religions  are  declining  in 
power,  with!  deserted  temples  and  desertr 
ing  priests.  If  Christianity  could  take 
cradit  for  all  this,  the  glory  of  the  modem 
crusaders  would  be  greatly  increased. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  possible.  While 
Christianity  has  been  advancing  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  Mohammedanism 
has  been  keeping  step  in  other  parts.  The 
followers  of  the  Prophet,  who  in  the  first 
thousand  years  of  the  Christian  era 
"carried  the  Crescent  triumphant  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar" 
and  wiped  out  of  existence  tens  of  thou- 
sands .  of  Christian  churches^  are  again 
recognized  as  the  most  serious  and  menao 
ing  enemies  of  Christianity.  In  African 
mission  work,  Moslems  have  been  more 
active  and  more  successful  than  Christians. 
There  are  now  50  million  Mohammedans 
in  Africa  and  Christian  missionaries  who 
open  up  new  stations  there  often  find 
that  the  Moslem  missionaries  have  pre^ 
ceded  them.  In  the  sifting  of  the 
centuries,  only  three  religions  remain 
unweakened:  Christianity,  Mohammedan^ 
ism,  and  Judaism.  Of  these  two,  Chris- 
tianity and  Mohammedanism  have 
constantly  made  further  advances* 

When  their  faith  was  young  and  vigor- 
ous, the  Moslems  spread  their  political 
power  rapidly,  capturing  Syria,  Persia> 
and  Egypt  within  fifteen  years  after  the 
death  of  the  Prophet.  But  in  more  recent 
times  the  political  power  of  the  Moslems 
has  grown  less,  until  now,  of  175  million 
Moslems,  loe  millions  are  under  subjection 
to  Christian  Powers.  The  world  is  now 
Christian  so  far  as  government  is  con- 
cerned, for  Japan  is  the  only  heathen 
nation  which  counts  in  worid  affairs. 
With  this  advance  in  the  political  power 
of  the  Christian  nations,  it  is  now  possible 
for  the  first  time  to  "go  into  all  the  worid 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
The  modem  cmsaders  have  battered  down 
the  gates  and  are  firmly  established  in 
every  city  in  the  worid  except  Lhasa 
and  Mecca,  nor  are  the  gates  of  these 
cities  likely  to  remain  closed  long. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  crasaders 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  significance 


of  the  Moslem  menace.  They  have  seen 
many  other  minor  religions  fall  and 
disappear,  but  the  Moslems  have  ^xie 
on  increasing  in  numbers.  Few  —  very 
few — have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, partly  because  of  the  strong  faith 
of  the  Mohammedan  and  partly  because 
Christian  missionary  effort  has  been  chiefly 
expended  in  other  than  Moslem  countries. 
Now  every  missionary  organization  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  situation  and  every  one 
is  considering  methods  for  undertaking 
this  great  problem. 

With  the  impending  stru^e  between 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  the 
divided  Christian  army  is  drawing  closer 
together.  1  ndeed».  it  was  not  until  mission 
work  showed  the  weakness  of  divided 
forces  that  the  various  Protestant  bodies 
began  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  a 
working  agreement  between  themselves. 
Minor  differences,  such  as  existed  between 
the  branches  of  the  Methodist,  Baptist, 
and  Presb)^erian  churches,  have  been 
forgotten  in  mission  work  for  many  years. 
Now  we  find  all  Protestant  churches  work* 
ing  together  in  a  way  that  was  undreamed 
of  a  century  ago.  It  was  largely  because 
of  the  exigencies  of  mission  work  that  all 
the  leading  denominations  have  agreed 
to  send  representatives  to  a  world  con- 
ference which  will  consider  questions  of 
faith  and  order.  The  missionary  working 
with  the  heathen  could  not  help  feeling  the 
handicaps  under  which  he  works  because 
of  the  divided  army  which  he  serves.  All 
denominations  are  represented  in  the 
field,  but  all  are  not  united.  They  arc 
working  in  closer  harmony  every  year, 
but  it  has  not  been  many  years  since 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  converts 
in  neighboring  villages  in  China  engaged 
in  bloody  feuds.  As  the  crusaders  have 
come  into  sharper  conflicts  with  the  Mos- 
lem enemy,  they  have  been  more  and  more 
inclined  to  forget  petty  doctrinal  differ- 
ences which  divided  them  at  home.  Re- 
cent developments  point  toward  an  eariy 
breaking  down  of  what  have  long  been 
considered  insurmountable  barriers  be- 
tween denominations,  and  many  believe 
that  the  complete  Christianization  of  the 
world  will  accompany  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Christian  unity .^  j 
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BY 

GEORGE  W.   ALGER 
I 

ORGANIZING   THE   COURTS   FOR   BUSINESS 

WHEN  George  the  Third,  as  a  young  man,  was  learn- 
ing the  violin,  it  is  said  that  he  asked  his  con- 
scientious instructor  for  an  opinion  on  his  playing. 
The  old  man  replied:  "Your  Majesty,  students 
of  the  violin  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  those 
who  do  not  play  at  all,  those  who  play  very  badly,  and  those  who 
play  very  well.  Your  Majesty  is  now  in  the  second  class/'  The  courts 
of  the  United  States  may  be  similarly  classified  into  those  which  are 
not  organized  at  all,  those  which  are  organized  very  badly,  and  a  few 
which  are  organized  very  well.  The  main  difficulty  for  the  critic  is  in 
deciding  whether  most  of  them  fall  into  the  first  or  second  class. 

Current  studies  of  American  government  in  other  departments 
have  been  most  effective  in  result  when  they  have  begun  with  the 
analysis  of  organization.  An  unorganized  or  badly  organized  depart- 
ment of  government  no  more  can  be  expected  to  produce  a  maximum 
of  results  than  can  a  business  which  has  no  head,  no  system  of  book- 
keeping or  accounts,  no  facts  as  to  cost  of  materials  or  of  the  manu- 
facturing process.  American  government,  more  especially  the  govern- 
ment of  cities,  has  in  the  last  decade  been  greatly  improved  by  con- 
structive legislation  based  upon  studies  of  organization  resulting  in 
the  application  of  correct  principles  of  administration  to  the  business 
of  government. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  apply  to  the  problem  of  efficient 
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justice,  in  part  at  least,  the  methods  which  have  been  successfully 
applied  to  efficient  administration  in  other  departments.  Hence  we 
have  a  growing  interest  in  the  machinery  of  the  courts.  The  word 
here  used  does  not  mean  procedure,  practice,  rules  of  law,  or  matters 
which,  however  much  they  may  need  reforming,  are  strictly  law  sub- 
jects. It  means  the  system  or  lack  of  system  by  which  the  courts 
are  organized  for  their  work. 

Any  business  man  would  say  that  for  the  effective  operation  of  a 
going  business  on  a  large  scale  an  adequate  business  organization  is 
essential.  Such  an  adequate  organization  includes  at  least  an  oflficer 
or  group  of  officers  having  pov/er  to  produce  coordination  of  its  various 
parts  and  a  conscious  general  plan  governing  their  actions;  second,  a 
system  by  which  the  work  done  in  various  branches  is  carefully 
checked  up  so  that  responsible  supervising  officers  and  directors 
may  know  what  is  done  and  not  done  and  who  is  entitled  to  commen- 
dation or  blame;  third,  a  system  by  which  the  time  and  attention 
of  expensive  and  imix>rtant  officers  are  devoted,  not  to  details,  but 
to  the  more  serious  work  of  their  departments;  fourth,  a  system  by 
which,  through  specialization,  certain  officers  may  become  expert 
in  the, performance  of  important  work;  fifths. a  system  by  which  the 
directors  and  officers  placed  in  responsible  authority  are  given  power 
in  proportion  to  their  responsibility  and  are  not,  for  example,  handi- 
capped by  multitudinous  by-laws  of  stockholders  who  meet  annually; 
sixth,  a  clear,  intelligent^  and  complete  audit  or  report  of  i>roceedings 
made  annually  or  oftener,  that  the  stockholders  may  know. how  the 
stewardship  of  the  officers  and  directors  has  been  conducted. 

Under  such  a  business  organization,  if  things  go  wrong  the  op- 
portunity for  intelligent  criticism  is  great.  It  does  not  require  guess- 
work. There  are  definite  facts  which  may  readily  be  put  together 
in  placing  the  blame.  These  facts  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  correc- 
tion and  reform. 

Speaking  broadly,  substantially  all  those  desirable  qualities  are 
lacking  in  the  organization  of  the  courts.  As  an  illustraticui  of  the 
lack  of  organization  in  the  courts  take,  for  example,  the  so-called 
Judiciary  Law  of  New  York,  which  is  the  law  under  which  the  prin- 
cipal courts  of  the  state  are  supposed  to  be  organized.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  work  of  the  legislature  and  not  of  the  courts  themselves,  but  it  is 
under  the  so-called  system  which  this  Judiciary  Law  provides  that  the 
courts  are  required  to  act.  This  law  occupies  200  pages  of  the  Con- 
solidated Laws  of  the  State  and  consists  of  nearly  800  sections.  The 
entirely  justified  first  impression  is  that  it  is  in  greater  part  a  mere 
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piece  of  patch-work  devised  very  largely  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
jobs  for  a  miscellaneous  class  of  clerks,  assistant  clerks,  confidential 
special  clerks,  criers,  messengers,  interpreters,  reporters,  and  steno- 
graphers, since  all  these  officers  are  distinctly  and  separately  provided 
for,  even  to  the  very  counties  in  which  they  shall  be  located  and  in 
which  they  shall  enjoy  their  salaries.  There  is  far  more  space  devoted 
to  the  clerks,  stenographers,  attendants,  and  messengers  than  to  the 
officers  whose  positions,  ordinarily  considered,  are  more  important: 
the  lawyers  and  the  judges.  If  the  matters  unessential  to  a  judicial 
organization  were  stricken  from  this  law,  it  could  be  contained  in  a  fifth 
of  its  present  bulk. 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  detail,  let  us  consider  the  organi- 
zation of  the  metropolitan  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  City.  Here 
we  have  a  court  in  which,  in  New  York  County  (old  New  York  City), 
twenty-seven  Supreme  Court  justices  conduct  trials.  This  is  the  court 
in  which  all  the  important  litigation,  involving  sums  in  excess  of 
$2,000,  and  all  equity  cases  are  tried  in  the  richest  section  of  America, 
a  court  in  which  thousands  of  citizens  attend  every  year  as  witnesses, 
litigants,  and  jurors.  It  is  a  court  for  which  correct  and  adequate 
organization  obviously  is  essential.  Yet  trial  judges  who  conduct 
this  court  have  no  power  to  make  rules  for  their  own  government. 
They  have  no  presiding  justice.  Even  the  stenographers  and  court 
officers  are  appointed  for  them  and  their  rules  are  laid  down  upon 
them  by  their  associates  who,  by  appointment,  constitute  the  justices 
of  another  court  essentially  different  in  its  character  and  business. 
Until  the  first  of  January,  191 3,  there  was  no  method  or  plan  by  which 
the  full  individual  record  of  any  individual  judge  could  be  known,  no 
plan  by  which  any  one  could  ascertain  without  long  and  laborious 
examination  what  any  judge  did  in  the  course  of  a  year,  how  many  days 
he  worked,  how  many  cases  he  tried,  or  what  happened  to  them  when 
appeal  was  taken.  There  is  no  person  having  an  oversight  over  the 
conduct  of  these  judges,  no  one  to  observe  their  actual  efficiency 
or  to  place  them  where  their  services  will  be  most  valuable.  The 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  supposed,  in  theory,  to 
organize  and  regulate  this  court.  The  whole  organization  and  practical 
management  of  a  court  dealing  with  jurors,  witnesses,  and  the  trial 
of  facts,  in  which  countless  thousands  of  people  necessarily  are  in 
attendance  annually  under  this  theory,  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  an  over- 
worked appeal  court  to  whose  business  all  these  matters  are  entirely 
foreign.  The  trial  judges  of  New  York  County,  either  singly  or 
collectively,  cannot  remove  even  a  stenographer  from  their  own  courts. 
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It  seemed  wise  to  the  legislature  to  impose  that  power  upon  the  Appc 
late  Division.  The  immense  amount  of  petty  patronage  which  h 
been  thrust  upon  the  judiciary  by  this  Judiciary  Law  is  almost  disgus 
ing.  It  reeks  of  the  petty  job  creator,  but  it  is  almost  wholly  devo 
of  intelligent  organization  for  the  judiciary  itself.  Yet  under 
the  great  County  of  New  York  must  conduct  its  judicial  business. 

In  19 12,  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  ap]x>inted  a  commi 
tee  to  inquire  and  report  in  the  following  year  certain  facts  regardir 
the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  only  in  New  York  County  bi 
throughout  the  state.  These  questions  are  simple  and  importai 
to  one  seeking  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  actual  workings  of  th; 
court.     Here,  for  example,  are  the  questions: 

First:  What  terms  of  court  during  the  last  five  years  have  bet 
appointed  to  be  held  by  each  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Second:  How  many  days  during  each  year  has  each  justi< 
in  fact  held  court? 

Third:  The  number  of  contested  cases  tried  by  jury  and  tl 
number  of  contested  cases  tried  without  a  jury  by  each  justice. 

Fourth:  The  periods  of  time  consumed  in  the  trial  of  those  crin 
inal  cases,  the  trials  of  which  have  occupied  more  than  one  wee! 
and  the  general  character  of  the  case,  the  trial  of  which  was  so  e: 
tended. 

Fifth :  The  period  of  time  which  ordinarily  elapses  in  each  count 
after  the  case  is  at  issue  before  it  is  brought  to  trial,  distinguishir 
between  cases  tried  with  and  those  tried  without  a  jury. 

Sixth:  The  amount  of  appeal  work  done  by  each  justice  of  tl 
Supreme  Court  and  the  department  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  don 

Seventh:  The  percentage  of  reversals  in  the  respective  judici 
departments. 

These  lawyers  were  unable  to  find  answers  to  these  question 
There  was  no  official  report  or  reports  from  which  this  informatic 
could  be  obtained.  They  tried  to  find  out  some  matters  by  writir 
to  every  county  clerk  and  every  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Tl 
committee  says  that  the  information  they  had  thus  been  able  1 
get  was  so  fragmentary  and  incomplete  that  any  tabulation  whic 
might  be  prepared  from  the  figures  obtained  would  justly  be  tl 
subject  of  criticism. 

This  is  not  a  special  reflection  upon  the  lack  of  organization  ( 
justice  in  New  York.  It  is  equally  true  of  other  states.  We  c 
not  know  enough  in  detail  about  the  work  done  in  our  courts  to  mal 
a  comparison  between  those  of  one  state  and  those  of  another.    The 
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is  no  branch  of  our  public  business  receiving  public  money  which 
makes  so  little  accounting  of  its  services  as;the  judiciary. 

In  England  the  judicial  statistics  of  thd^business  of  the  English 
courts  are  most  elaborate  in  their  detail.  Sometime  we  may  realize 
that  exact  knowledge  is  as  essential  in  passing  judgment  upon  the 
courts  as  upon  any  other  criticised  institutbn,  and  exact  knowledge 
as  yet  is  conspicuously  lacking.  ;a 

This  lack  of  exact  knowledge  is  also  a  great  cause  for  unjust  criticism 
of  the  courts.  For  example,  a  few  years  aga  a  learned  lawyer  in  the 
western  part  of  New  York  set  himself  to  collecting  details  as  to  the 
performance  of  judicial  business  in  the  N«r  York  Supreme  Court, 
The  work  of  obtaining  facts  was  difficult  for  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned. Having  obtained  information  from  Various  sources,  he  pieced 
it  together  and  on  it  made  some  decidedljQsevere  criticisms  of  the 
justices  in  New  York  County  before  the  State  Bar  Association.  He 
gave  some  statistics  of  the  judicial  serviceiof  individual  ^judges  to 
substantiate  his  criticisms.  Later,  one  of  the  justices  who  had  fallen 
under  this  criticism  made  an  equally  causticireply.  He  had  likewise 
gathered  statistics,  from  sources  the  lawyer  had''Overlookedi<>whkh 
showed  conclusively  that  the  lawyer's  cntiicism  had  :beeft  ^entirfely 
unwarranted  and  unjust.  The  whole  trouble  Was  duetto* a '^bck^of 
adequate  available  facts.    The  lawyer's  ernor  was iaif  honest  ohe.^    • 

Outside  New  York  City,  the  chaotic  condition  ^>t)he  Supreme  Court 
is  even  more  apparent.  What,  in  detail,  the  Supreme  Court  judges 
do  in  the  country  districts,  what  cases  they  ity,  what- time  they  spend 
on  their  judicial  duties,  what  their  personal  effectiveness  as  judicial 
officers  may  be,  are  almost  entirely  mattecs  of  donjecturel  That 
which  is  true  of  the  Supreme  Court  likewise  is- true  of  the  Coiinty 
Courts.  County  government  in  New  York  ikvery  much  in  need  of  re- 
organization, and  the  County  Courts  on  their  judiciahandtadmiilistpa- 
tive  sides  are  parts  of  an  exceedingly  bad  system.-  -*  •t. »   * 

There  are  many  phases  of  English  law  which  are  entirely  foreign  to 
us  and  will,  for  our  good,  forever  remain  so,  ibut  as  an  administrative 
system  the  English  courts  are  far  ahead  of  us.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
is  the  head  of  the  judicial  organization,  and  has  the 'power  of  appoint- 
ment of  judges  in  the  Chancery  Division,  in  the  King's  Bench  Division; 
and  in  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division.  The  departments 
or  divisions  which  are  created  by  English  Law  in  turn*  have  their-re^ 
sponsible  administrative  heads.  The  Probate;  Di-vorce,  and  Admiralty 
Division  is  presided  over  by  a  president.  :>rhe  Chief  Justice  is  the 
head  of  the  King's  Bench  Division;  the  Lard  Chancellor  himself  is 
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the  head  of  the  Chancery  Division.  The  English  system  is  highly 
centralized,  perhaps  to  the  extreme.  The  Lord  High  Chancellor  is 
both  a  judicial  and  an  administrative  officer,  and  every  judge,  cleik, 
bailiff,  and  employee  in  the  entire  judicial  system  is  under  his  super- 
vision. If  some  defect  is  found  in  the  plan  or  system  of  English 
justice,  there  is  a  responsible  official  to  whom  a  person  can  go  with  a 
complaint  or  criticism  with  the  expectation  of  a  hearing  and  a  result 
if  the  criticism  is  good. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  Consider  the 
courts  of  another  great  metro]x>litan  city  and  you  will  find  the  same 
result.  Chicago  is,  if  f)ossible,  worse  than  New  York  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  higher  courts.  It  has  no  vestige  of  rational  grouping  of  its 
judges  in  the  circuit  or  the  superior  courts.  Because  they  have  no 
head  the  judges  draw  lots  to  see  who  shall  hear  chancery  cases. 
There  is  no  ix>ssibility  of  specialization.  They  do  their  work  in  the 
criminal  court  for  a  year  at  a  time  in  rotation.  Eveiy  one  of  these 
courts,  to  be  sure,  has  a  so-called  Chief  Justice,  who  has  no  more 
authority  apparently  than  that  of  keeping  decorum  and  putting 
motions  at  meetings  of  the  judges. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  through  the  courts  in  the  other  great 
cities  of  America  and  reach  the  same  general  conclusion  —  that  they 
are  planless,  headless  congeries  of  individual  judges  of  like  power, 
each  operating  a  court  subject  to  no  direct  responsibility  except  his 
own  conscience,  with  no  supervision  over  his  work  or  its  results  and 
no  method  of  knowing  the  results.  If  a  number  of  lawyers  should 
attempt  to  do,  for  example,  in  Illinois,  California,  Pennsylvania, 
or  to  a  less  extent  in  Massachusetts,  what  the  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  attempted  to  do  in  New  York,  there 
is  little  question  that  their  report  would  be  the  same,  a  total  inability 
to  get  the  accurate  information  necessary  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  results  of  the  courts,  or  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  courts 
of  other  states,  or  as  a  means  of  determining  the  efficiency  of  any  judge 
whose  reelection  was  to  be  under  consideration  shortly  by  the  people. 

The  legislatures  have  patched  together  more  or  less  intricate 
masses  of  regulations  which  confuse  and  embarrass  the  courts  them- 
selves and  which  have  no  central  idea  and  which  leave  the  more  im- 
portant courts  in  a  condition  of  chaos.  These  conditions  are  at  the 
basis  of  a  greater  part  of  the  lack  of  effectiveness  of  our  courts.  While 
the  judges  and  the  lawyers  are  considering  reforms  of  procedure  which 
to  a  large  extent  are  technical  matters  requiring  legal  learning  and 
in  reference  to  which  lay  opinion  or  criticism  is  of  not  much  con- 
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structive  value,  a  larger  public  can  join  with  them  in  urging  the 
administrative  organization  of  the  courts  themselves.  This  is  being 
done.  It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  the  reference  to  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  without  adding  that  the  Supreme  Court  judges  them- 
selves  in  New  York  City  recently,  through  a  committee  of  their  own 
number  and  without  legislative  interference,  have  adopted  a  unified 
system  which  has  been  in  force  since  the  first  of  January  45f  this  year 
for  reix>rting  in  detail,  not  a  part,  but  all  the  business  done  in  that 
court.  It  will  soon  be  fiossible.  under  this  system  to  know  completely 
and  definitely  the  detailed  workings  of  that  court  andv^  when  those 
ddtails  are  fully  brought  outy  these  reports  will  afford  a  valuable  basis 
for  the  reorganization  of. the  couiit  itself  on  efficiency  principles. 

The  most  conspicuously  well-organized  court  in  the  United  States, 
affording  a  model  which  is  being  copied  in  other  stfatesyisi  a  court 
which  only  a  few  years  jagoiwas^a  conspicuously  bad  one:  the  Muiiit>* 
cipal  Court  of  Chicago.  =^  With  the  possible  exception  of  Philadelphia/ 
the  lower  courts  of  Chicago  ten  years  ago  were  perhaps  the  worst 
ofitheir  kind  existing  in  any  large  city  in  the  United  States*  There 
were  fifty-eight  justices' (^  the  peace*  scattered  about  the  city,  with 
na  central  organization  {>kn  or  system  whatever.  Many  of  the  judges 
were  men  of  low  character;  and  the  court  was  the  subject  of  consido** 
able  scandal  and  was  doing  its  work  badly,  ^pensively,  and  often 
dishonestly.  To  reform' that  court,  the  Chicago  Municipal  Court 
was  organized.  It  wasorganized  on  a>  plan.  It  is  the  only  court  in 
Illinois,  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  which  has  a  plan. 

This  court  began  as  the  result  of  the  effort  of  Chicago  to  get  a 
new  charter  from  the  state  legislature  so  that  it  could  govern  itself. 
Chicago  failed  to  get  a  charter.  One  provision  of  its  proposed  charter 
passed,  however,  and  that  provision  enabled  it  to  organize  its  lower 
courts,  civil  and  criminal,  into  a  new  court.  The  organizers  of  this 
court 's  system  were  business  men  and  lawyers.  The  business  men 
felt  that  business  methods  should  be  adopted  and  they  applied  what  is 
essentially  the  corporation  idea  to  its  organization.  They  made  the 
judges  directors  for  the  administration  of  justice,  with  monthly  meet- 
ings to  consider  the  business  of  the  court,  as  corporation  directors 
hold  monthly  meetings  for  similar  purposes.  They  made  one  of  the 
judges,  called  the  Chief  Justice,  the  chief  executive  officer.  They  gave 
to  him  large  powers  so  as  to  make  him  responsible  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  court.  To  this  executive 
officer,  or  Chief  Justice,  was  given  power  to  assign  judges  to  the  calen- 
dars.   They  gave  him  the  right  and  opportunity  to  assign  judges 
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to  various  classes  of  work.  He  has  sole  control  over  the  calendars. 
He  is  required  to  audit  the  court's  business.  These  business  men 
thought  the  judges  should  know  what  their  clerks  and  bailiffs  were 
doing,  so  they  required  that  there  should  be  an  auditor  working  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  making  a  monthly  and  yearly 
audit  of  the  court's  business. 

Instead  of  relying  upon  the  legislature  to  make  changes  in  practice 
and  procedure,  they  authorized  the  judges  to  make  their  own  rules. 
If  any  lawyer  finds  some  defect  in  its  administration  which  can  be 
removed,  or  if  he  has  a  sujggestion  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  the 
court,  he  can  make  it  to  the  Chief  Justice  and,  if  it  is  good,  it  can  be 
speedily  adopted.  In  New  York  he  can  make  his  suggestion  to 
the  legislature  and  ask  to  have  three  thousand  sections  of  the  code 
increased  by  a  Aew  section  or  by  the  change  of  an  old  one.  At  this 
last  session  of  the  New  York  legislature,  for  example,  there  were  1 1 3 
such  amendments  pro]x>sed  in  that  state — along,  tedious,  cumber- 
some, disheartening,  and  obviously  futile  method. 

The  Chicago  Municipal  Court  has  complete  control,  through  its 
judges,  over  its  own  officers  and  clerks.  Its  complete  work  appears  in 
an  efficiency  audit  which  is  kept  by  the  court,  as  well  as  a  financial 
audit.  Judicial  statistics  are  kept  of  all  its  operations.  There  is 
one  additional  power  which  the  court  pyossesses  which  deserves  note, 
the  germ  of  a  significant  idea :  the  power  of  disciplining  its  own  mem- 
bers. This  ix>wer  does  not  include  the  power  of  removal  from  the 
Bench,  but  a  judge  whose  work  is  conspicuously  bad  at  least  can  be 
relegated  to  a  post  where  he  will  be  less  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
justice.  The  effect  which  such  a  power  of  discipline  should  have  upon 
the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  of  every  member  of  the  judicial 
staff  needs  no  comment.  This  court  has  been  fortunate  in  having, 
since  its  organization,  in  its  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Harry  Olson,  an 
extraordinarily  efficient  administrative  head.  It  has  been  enormously 
successful  in  the  amount  of  business  which  it  is  able  to  handle,  with 
the  result  that  to-day  it  does  more  work,  renders  more  judgments  in 
cash  value  than  all  the  other  higher  courts  of  the  city  combined, 
and  is  an  object  of  pride  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  simply  the  question  of  a  judicial 
plan,  and  the  Chicago  court  is  referred  to  as  a  conspicuous  example  of 
a  court  organized  on  a  plan  which  has  succeeded  in  satisfying  to  a 
large  degree  the  demands  of  the  people.  It  is  the  modem  conception 
of  what  a  court  should  be  as  a  coordinated  organization. 

A  few  years  ago,  another  conspicuously  bad  court  was  the  Police 
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Magistrates'  Court  in  New  York.     It  was  a  formless,  planless  jum- 
ble of  judges,  the  frequent  object  of  newspaper  scandal  and  public 
complaint.    A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  reor- 
ganize the  inferior  criminal  courts  of  the  city.     In  1910,  the  legislation 
which  these  commissioners  recommended  was  adopted.    Their  plan 
furnished  an  actual  organization  for  these  courts.     Instead  of  a  series 
of  judges  of  equal  jurisdiction,  responsible  to  no  central  authority,  every 
one  doing  about  what  he  pleased,  there  is  a  centralized,  systematized 
criminal  court,  which  has  the  respect  of  the  community  which  it 
serves.    The  city  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  old  New  York  City 
being  one  division,  and  Brooklyn  and  the  adjacent  outlying  boroughs 
the  other.    There  are  two  Chief  Magistrates, 'one  for  each  division. 
The  Chief  Magistrate  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  magistrates' 
courts  in  his  division*     He  determines  the  number  of  Magistrates' 
Courts  which  shall  be  held,  prescribes  the  hour  for  the  attendance 
of  the  city  magistrates,  clerks,  and  employees.     It  is  his  duty  to 
establish  and  supervise  a  system  for  keeping  the  records  of  eveiy 
court.    He  appoints  a  chief  clerk,  and  subordinate  clerks  are  appointed 
by  the  Boaid  of  Magistrates.    A  meeting  of  the  magistrates  is  held 
every  month,  at  which  as  a  board  they  investigate  all  complaints  pre- 
sented to  it  pertaining  to  the  courts  or  to  the  magistrates,  officers, 
or  employees.    The  magistrates  sitting  as  a  board  make  rules  of  prac- 
tice and  procedure. 

No  citizen  of  New  York  can  examine  the  annual  report  of  this  court,, 
made  by  the  Board  of  City  Magistrates^  with  its  great  mass  of  ac- 
curate statistical  material  showing  in  detail  the  business  of  a  court 
which  is  the  barometer  of  crime  in  New  York,  without  a  just  feeling 
of  pride  in  the  result  which  was  obtained  from  the  reorganization  of 
1 9 10.  Its  plan  of  organization  was  based  upon  that  of  the  Chicago 
Municipal  Court.  Certain  phases  of  the  inferior  criminal  court  law 
of  New  York  are,  however,  new.  For  example,  the  Domestic  Re- 
lations Court  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  judicial  machinery  for  the 
purpose  which  has  yet  been  created .  By  reciprocity,  Chicago  has 
adopted  from  New  York  the  substance  of  the  law  creating  this  court. 
The  organization  of  the  criminal  courts  in  New  York  is,  however, 
still  incomplete.  As  in  Chicago's,  they  are  highly  organized  at  the 
bottom  and  badly  organized  at  the  top.  The  statistics  of  crime,  for 
example,  are  incomplete.  Chief  Justice  McAdoo,  in  his  latest  annual 
report,  recommends  a  central  statistical  bureau  which  shall  include 
not  only  the  cases  which  originate  in  the  Magistrates'  Court,  but  those 
which  originate  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  are  tried  in  the  higher 
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criminal  courts,  the  returns  from  the  higher  criminal  courts  being 
very  scant  and  unsatisfactory. 

No  form  of  organization  is  ever  final.  Every  great  corporation 
has  to  change  its  methods  and  its  plans  from  time  to  time,  both  to 
correct  defects  and  to  meet  changed  conditions.  The  defect  of  court 
organizations  as  they  exist  at  present  is  largely  in  the  enormous  dif- 
ficulty with  which  simple  changes  are  made,  discouraging  those  who 
would  be  glad  to  help  and  whose  ideas,  if  adopted,  might  prove  valuable. 

The  writer  often  has  had  impressed  upon  him  the  value  of  an  ad- 
ministrative head  to  the  Police  Magistrates'  Court  from  this  standpoint 
by  personal  experience  as  a  director  of  two  associations  whose  work 
comes  in  contact  with  the  Police  Magistrates'  Court  constantly. 
Questions  come  up  at  directors'  meetings  from  time  to  time  on 
matters  dealing  with  the  operation  of  the  Magistrates'  Court,  The 
end  of  the  discussion  almost  invariably  is  this:  "The  Secretary  is 
instructed  to  see  Judge  McAdoo  and  tell  him  the  situation  and  ask  if 
something  cannot  be  done  to  correct  it." 

The  results  have  invariably  been  satisfactory  in  the  extreme.  Such 
results  are  due  primarily  to  the  simple  fact  that  this  Magistrates' 
Court  has  a  central  organization  with  a  head,  whose  business 
it  is  to  attend  to  just  such  matters.  That  this  is  highly  important 
to  a  layman  will  require  no  argument.  Contrast  with  it  the  headless- 
ness  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  see  how  the  lack  of  central  authority 
produces  dissatisfaction. 

Some  months  ago,  for  example,  a  perspiring  lawyer,  who  had  a  case 
immediately  below  mine  on  one  of  the  trial  calendars  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  complained  to  me  bitterly  of  the  stupid  way  in  which  one  of 
the  Supreme  Court  judges  was  handling  his  calendar.  This  lawyer 
had  been  in  court  on  forty  consecutive  days  answering  ''ready"  in 
a  case  which  for  at  least  thirty-five  of  those  days  had  absolutely  no 
chance  of  getting  to  trial.  There  was  no  reason  whatever  for  his 
case  being  on  the  calendar  and  called  daily.  A  little  common  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  judge  would  have  shortened  his  calendar  through- 
out this  period  to  five  cases  at  most.  There  was  no  danger  whatever 
that  the  court  would  remain  idle  if  five  cases  were  marked  ready  and 
called  on  his  calendar.  Yet  he  had  twenty  cases  on  the  calendar 
and  continued  to  have  twenty  cases  on  the  calendar  daily,  wast- 
ing the  time  of  thirty  lawyers  for  all  that  period.  There  was 
nothing  which  this  lawyer  could  do  or  which  I  myself  and  others 
similarly  situated  could  do,  however,  but  waste  our  time  or  the  time 
of  our  offices  in  sending  some  one  to  court  every  day  to  attend  calen- 
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dar  call  and  go  through  the  foolish  form  of  answering  "Ready,"  spend- 
ing half  an  hour  on  the  process,  and  then  have  the  case  marked  'Tassed 
for  the  day."  We  all  of  us  grumbled.  We  were  dissatisfied  and  justly 
so,  but  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  done  about  it.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  it  would  have  been  inadvisable  for  this  lawyer 
to  have  told  the  judge  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  handle  his  own 
calendar  and  was  wasting  time  unnecessarily.  If  there  had  been  a  head 
to  that  court,  however,  to  which  we  could  have  gone  with  our  com- 
plaint, a  remedy  would  have  been  afforded  in  twenty-four  hours  by  an 
efficient  chief  justice. 

The  notion  that  a  court  can  get  along  without  a  head  is  as  intel- 
ligent as  the  notion  that  a  business  can  get  along  without  a  head, 
yet  the  headlessness  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  headlessness,  for  example,  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Philadelphia,  which  are  split  up  into  five  air-tight  compart- 
ments, each  an  absolutely  distinct  court,  so  distinct  that  if  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  No.  i,  for  some  reason,  has  no  case  for  trial  and  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  No.  2,  identical  in  character  and  jurisdiction,  has 
twenty  cases  clamoring  for  trial,  there  can  be  no  transfer  from  one 
court  to  the  other. 

The  proposition  that  a  court  to  attain  efficiency  requires  an  organi- 
zation is  not  a  new  one  in  law  reform.  It  has  not  received  the  public 
attention  which  it  deserves,  however,  because  its  adoption  involves 
greater  practical  difficulties  and  concentration  of  effort,  and  so  will 
necessarily  take  more  time  than  other  reforms  now  under  discussion. 
The  result  is  that  other  less  vital  matters  have  been  more  currently 
discussed  in  the  several  states  than  this  fundamental  reform,  which  is 
essential  to  them  all.  Take  Philadelphia,  for  example.  It  needs  a 
municipal  court  of  the  type  of  the  Chicago  court.  The  present 
condition  of  justice,  especially  to  the  poor,  in  that  city  is  by  common 
consent  a  scandal  of  long  standing.  Mr.  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  and  general  solicitor  for  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  described  the  condition  of  Philadelphia  courts 
before  the  City  Club  of  Philadelphia  last  November.  The  condition, 
as  he  pictures  it,  is  intolerable  in  any  civilized  community.  For  delay 
and  for  expense  there  is  perhaps  nothing  like  it  in  any  other  large 
American  city.     He  says: 

Take  the  typical  case  of  a  small  wage-earner  who  was  defrauded  out  of 
his  wages,  amounting  perhaps  to  ten  or  twelve  dollars.  His  claim  is  small 
in  terms  of  money,  but  it  bulks  large  in  terms  of  work  and  sweat  and  need. 
If  there  is  one  class  who  must  have  speedy  justice  it  is  the  small  wage-earner, 
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whose  wages  are  the  very  blood  of  his  life.  Now  what  kind  of  justice  docs 
he  get  in  this  state?  First,  he  has  to  go  down  to  a  magistrate  and  pay  about 
$5  costs  to  start  a  suit.  In  a  week  or  so  he  gets  a  trial  and  automatically 
the  magistrate  enters  judgment  for  him.  Then  he  waits  twenty  days  and 
is  told  that  the  defendant  has  entered  an  appeal  and  that  the  whole  case 
must  be  tried  over  again  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Accordin^y,  he 
hires  a  lawyer  for  ten  dollars  who  draws  up  a  statement  of  claim  and  niles 
the  defendant  to  file  an  affidavit  of  defence  in  fifteen  days.  When  that  is 
done,  his  lawyer  then  rules  the  defendant  to  plead,  which  takes  fifteen  days 
more.  After  that,  the  case  is  at  last  ready  for  the  trial  list.  The  creditor 
has  spent  fifteen  dollars  and  waited  fifty  days  before  his  suit  is  even  b^un. 
His  troubles,  however,  have  just  commenced.  After  the  case  is  on  the  trial 
list  he  must  wait  for  about  two  years  before  the  case  is  even  reached  for  trial. 
I  have  had  cases  appear  on  the  list  six  times  before  they  were  reached,  and 
they  were  finally  tried  five  years  after  suit  was  begun. 

Such  conditions  as  these  have  aroused  the  attention  of  the  Law 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  which  last  December  presented  a  report 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  judicial  system  of  Philadelphia  County. 
The  report  shows  an  extraordinary  condition  of  congestion  and  delay, 
due  to  an  inadequate  number  of  judges  attempting  to  operate  an 
archaic  system.  The  committee  praises  the  Chicago  Municipal 
Court,  but,  as  it  states,  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion would  be  needed  before  such  a  court  could  be  organized  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Assuming  all  due  speed,  it  says  that  the  time  required  for  the 
necessary  amendment  and  subsequent  legislation  would  make  im- 
possible the  creation  of  such  a  court  in  any  event  earlier  than  191 7. 
The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  temporary  relief  of  a  less 
satisfactory  character,  meeting  pressing  needs  and  nothing  else. 

This  report  illustrates  the  reason  that  reform  in  judicial  organization 
comes  slowly  where  there  is  no  effective  public  opinion  demanding 
such  reform.  This  committee  of  lawyers  recommends  a  patching  of 
the  old  system  by  the  addition  of  a  few  changes  to  help  get  rid  of  the  con- 
gested calendar.  Why  does  it  not  recommend  a  well-organized  munic- 
ipal court  to  help  the  conditions  which  Mr.  Scoville  has  described? 
The  reasoning  is  interesting.    The  committee  in  its  report  says: 

In  Cook  County,  in  which  Chicago  is  located,  there  are,  in  addition  to  the 
Municipal  Court  of  thirty-one  judges,  a  Circuit  Court  of  fourteen  judges 
and  a  Superior  Court  of  twelve  judges.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  two 
courts  is  largely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Municipal  Court  and  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  toward  the  absorption  by  that  court  of  the  business  of  the  other  courts. 

It  adds  a  little  later: 

A  judicial  system  should  embrace  only  one  court  of  original  jurisdiction. 
To  split  up  original  jurisdiction  among  several  independent  courts,  each 
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having  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a  portion  of  the  litigation,  is  unscientific. 
The  example  of  the  English  and  Federal  systems  admonishes  us  that  a  number 
of  independent  courts  of  exclusive  and  original  jurisdiction  will  in  time  yield 
to  the  demand  for  unification  and  consolidation.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
create  several  courts  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  will  result  only  in  a  competition 
for  business  in  which  the  most  efficient  tribunal  mil  attract  all  the  litigants  and 
lead  to  consolidation  in  order  that  the  methods  and  procedure  of  the  most  success-^ 
Jul  court  may  he  extended  to  all.  For  this  reason  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  municipal  court  is  but  a  temporary  device  to  ameliorate  existing  con- 
ditions. If  the  older  courts  will  not  yield  to  the  reasonable  demand  of  liti- 
gants to  modernize  their  practice,  procedure,  and  methods,  the  creation  of  a 
municipal  court  may  become  necessary  in  order  to  compel  the  ultimate  mod- 
ernization of  all  the  courts. 

A  little  leaven  will  leaven  the  whole  lump,  and  thereby  make  the 
leaven  itself  unnecessary  after  it  has  done  its  work.  Therefore,  says 
the  committee,  we  do  not  recommend  its  use!    It  declares: 

Competent  observers  believe  that  it  is  but  a  matter  of  time  when,*  in 
Chicago,  there  will  be  a  revision  of  the  judicial  system  and  a  consolidation  of 
all  the  civil  trial  courts,  so  that  the  successful  methods  of  the  new  municipal 
courts  may  be  applied  to  all  civil  litigation. 

From  the  possibility  of  any  such  revision,  Philadelphia  will  be  spared 
if  the  judgment  of  these  jurists  is  accepted  by  the  people.  The 
danger  of  leaven  in  the  judicial  lump  fortunately  is  not  appreciated 
in  other  cities.  The  influence  of  the  organization  principle  of  the 
Chicago  Municipal  Court  is  reflected  in  the  inferior  criminal  courts  of 
New  York  City,  in  the  Municipal  Courts  of  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and 
Milwaukee.  It  is  the  basis  on  which  the  Bar  Association  of  St.  Lx>uis 
has  asked  for  a  Municipal  Court  for  that  city,  and  of  a  movement  for  a 
similar  court  in  Kansas  City.  As  I  write,  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  New  York  legislature  is  at  work  reorganizing  the  Municipal 
Court  of  New  York  City. 

If  the  adoption  of  coordinated  business  systems  for  the  lower  civil 
and  criminal  courts  of  our  cities  produces  the  results  which  are  con- 
fidently expected  of  them  [and  feared  in  Philadelphia]  as  experiment 
stations  for  cheap  and  speedy  justice,  their  effect  upon  the  higher 
courts  will  be  irresistible.  The  success  of  these  centralized,  highly 
organized  courts  is  bringing  by  contrast  public  attention  to  the  unor- 
ganized condition  of  courts  of  higher  degree.  The  opportunity  for 
reform  in  organization  is  indeed  great.  The  higher  courts  of  practi- 
cally all  our  states  are  more  products  of  history  than  of  constructive 
principles.  They  are  growths  and  most  of  them  have  never  been  thor- 
oughly reorganized  since  the  passing  of  primitive  conditions.  The 
laws  governing  them  are  accumulations  due  to  legislative  tinkering 
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and  the  united  zeal  of  the  place  hunter  and  the  legislative  job  creator. 
We  have  not  yet  fairly  begun  this  process  of  reform  in  organization. 
As  has  been  said,  this  is  a  very  difficult  kind  of  reform.  In  most 
states  its  accomplishment  involves  constitutional  amendments,  and 
the  adoption  of  constitutional  amendments  necessarily  and  properly 
requires  time.  A  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  ap- 
pointed to  suggest  remedies  and  formulate  proposed  laws  to  prevent 
delays  and  unnecessary  cost  in  litigation,  made  a  report  to  the  As- 
sociation in  1909  which  embodies  the  ideal  to  which  this  movement  for 
judicial  reorganization  should  tend.  The  committee  submitted  the 
unification  of  the  judicial  system  as  a  first  principle  which  should 
control  in  judicial  organization.     It  says: 

The  whole  judicial  power  of  each  state,  at  least  for  civil  causes,  should  be 
vested  in  one  great  court,  of  which  all  tribunals  should  be  branches,  depart- 
ments, or  divisions.  The  business  as  well  as  the  administration  of  this  court 
should  be  thoroughly  organized  so  as  to  prevent  any  mere  waste  of  judicial 
power  and  of  needless  clerical  work,  duplication  of  papers  and  records  and 
the  like,  thus  obviating  expense  to  litigants  and  cost  to  the  public. 

This  report  follows  the  reasoning  of  Professor  Roscoe  Pound,  in 
a  memorable  address  given  before  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  1906,  in  which  he  declared  that  our  system  of  courts  is  archaic  in 
three  respects:  In  its  multiplicity  of  courts;  in  preserving  concur- 
rent jurisdiction;  and  in  the  waste  of  judicial  power  which  it  involves. 

This  subject  of  judicial  organization  is  one  in  which  the  assistance 
of  business  men  is  of  demonstrated  value.  It  was  the  Commercial 
Association  of  Chicago  which  led  in  the  organization  of  its  Municipal 
Court.  It  was  largely  through  the  urgency  of  business  men  in  other 
cities  that  the  municipal  court  idea  has  been  adopted  elsewhere.  If 
business  men  in  large  numbers  could  be  made  to  appreciate  the  extent 
to  which  their  services  could  be  of  value  in  this  particular  branch  of 
reform,  its  progress  would  be  facilitated  greatly.  To  a  large  extent, 
of  course,  the  main  questions  of  law  reform  are  of  a  technical  character 
which  requires  the  expert  work  of  judges  and  lawyers.  The  question 
of  the  form  of  organization,  the  business  system  of  justice,  however, 
is  one  in  which  the  judgment  of  business  men  can  well  be  utilized. 

The  doing  of  justice  is  not  business,  but  the  organization  of  the 
machinery  by  which  justice  can  be  done  efficiently  is  business.  No 
higher  service  can  be  done  by  men  skilled  in  organization  than  this 
work  of,  first,  creating  the  necessary  public  demands  for  the  business 
organization  of  the  courts,  and  second,  when  that  demand  has  taken 
concrete  form  and  the  way  has  been  cleared,  of  establishing  the  courts 
upon  a  plan  which  is  ordered,  intelligent,  and  adequate. 
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WHAT  I  AM  TRYING  TO  DO 


TO    GIVE    TWO    MILLION    CHILDREN    A    CHANCE    IN    VOCATIONAL    CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS  —  THE     BUSINESS     MAN'S     SOLUTION     OF    THE    SCHOOL   PROB- 
LEM—  TO    ORGANIZE     EDUCATION    SO   THAT   GOOD   VOCATIONAL 
TEACHING   COSTS  ONLY   >IO  A   YEAR    PER   CHILD 

BY 

H.  E.  MILES 


BOiAiD  or  mmiRsiAL  kducation,  cHAmcAM  or 

nS  RATIONAL  AflSOOATKON  OV  MANOTACTURSU) 


ooHinTm  on  inuuttijuAx.  iDucAnoii  ov 


I    AM  one  of  many  who  are  trying  to 
make  it  possible  for  every  boy  or 
girl  who  leaves  school  at  fourteen  to 
continue  his  or  her  education  while 
working. 
We   are   trying   to   make   our  public 
school  methods  practical  and  useful,  by 
providing  vocational  education  for  every 
child  who  needs  it,  at  public  expense. 

If,  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  upset 
existing  educational  conditions,  then  we 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  trying  to 
reorganize  public  education  in  the 
United   States. 

There  are  two  million  children,  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  out  of 
school  in  this  country.  Recent  investi- 
gations indicate  that  not  more  than  half 
of  these  are  at  work  at  any  one  time,  or 
were  forced  to  leave  school  through 
economic  pressure.  The  other  half  are 
idle.  Practically  all  left  school  because  the 
schools  did  not  hold  their  interest.  School 
had  become  distasteful  to  them  and  their 
parents  had  tired  of  insisting  on  their 
attendance. 

Most  of  these  children  have  left  school 
at  or  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade, 
as  half  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
do,  and  as  all  do  who  enter  our  industries. 
For  the  vast  majority  of  these  children 
this  has  been  the  least  of  their  schooling. 
For  decades  we  have  been  turning  loose 
every  year  an  increasing  number  of  boys 
and  girls  at  the  critical  period  of  life,  the 
beginning  of  adolescence,  when  their 
developing  character  needs  guidance  the 
most.  And  we  have  given  them  little  or 
nothing  in  school  that  is  of  real  service  to 
them  in  facing  the  problems  of  life. 


Last  year  the  state  of  Wisconsin  gave 
free  vocational  education  five  hours  a 
week  or  more  to  17,000  persons,  mostly 
boys  and  girls.  This  year  it  will  do  the 
same  for  25,000  pupils,  and  next  year 
for  40,000.  These  are  children  who  are 
at  work,  and  their  employers  are  paying 
them  for  the  time  spent  in  school.  The 
Wisconsin  law  requires  every  child  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  whether  employed 
or  not,  to  attend  these  schools  unless  he 
has  already  completed  the  elementary 
school  course. 

Our  special  continuation  vocational 
schools  have  solved,  in  a  simple  yet  highly 
efficient  and  practical  manner,  the  big- 
gest educational  problem  confronting  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  schools 
can  be  opened  everywhere  with  the 
minimum  of  delay  and  conducted  with 
the  minimum  of  expense.  Several  other 
states  have  already  begun  to  establish 
them,  and  many  more  will  follow. 
.  Let  no  one  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
vocational  education  is  a  matter  of  dol- 
lar-getting only.  The  worker  must  be 
made  super-excellent,  if  may  be,  in  his 
trade,  but  as  character  is  infinitely  more 
important  than  dollar-getting,  the  worker 
is  taught,  as  of  infinite  importance, 
"citizenship,"  his  relation  to  society,  to 
the  government  of  city,  state,  and  nation, 
his  rights  and  how  to  get  them,  his  obliga- 
tions and  how  to  observe  them. 

None  of  these  things  is  taught  by  the 
end  of  the  sixth  grade,  when  half  our 
children  leave  school.  Little  of  them  is 
taught  even  in  our  high  schools,  into  which 
only  one  in  five  of  our  children  goes,  and 
from  which  only  one  in  thirtY  ffl-aduates. 
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It  is  customary,  in  these  days  of  cen- 
tralized control,  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  everything  worth  while  is  highly 
organized.  But  when  we  examine  the 
public  school  systems  of  the  various 
states,  we  find  that,  for  the  most  part, 
there  is  only  local  control  and  direction  of 
the  schools  of  the  entire  Nation.  Only 
four  or  five  states  have  boards  of  education 
with  any  real  directing  influence  in  edu- 
cational affairs.  In  at  least  forty  states 
public  education  is  not  a  system  but  an 
incapable,  semi-ignorant,  headless  jumble. 
The  girls  of  sixteen  who  begin  as  teachers 
at  $35  a  month  (we  are  reported  to  have 
five  thousand  such  juvenile  recruits  for 
the  teaching  profession  every  year  in 
Wisconsin  alone)  have  more  to .  do 
with  making  or  unmaking  our  public  school 
system  than  all  the  state  boards  and  state 
superintendents.  And  to  this  aggre- 
gation of  inadequately  trained  and  un- 
guided  educators,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  give  ^500,000,000  a  year  under 
the  delusion  that  they  are  thus  providing 
for  the  education  of  their  youths  To 
these  educational  shambles  we  are  en- 
trusting a  billion-dollar  investment  in 
plants  and  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  18,000,000  young  Americans.  We  are 
handing  over  to  this  headless  system  the 
future  of  a  Nation.  And  if  you  want 
proof  that  this  system  is  a  failure,  con- 
sider that  half  of  all  who  enter  it  leave  as 
failures  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade. 

In  short,  the  common  schools  are  not 
giving  the  children  what  the  children 
want  and  need.  The  business  men  of 
Wisconsin  awoke  some  time  ago  to  the 
fact  that  the  common  schools  were  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  failures.  After  years 
of  protest  the  business  men,  jointly  with 
the  very  exceptional  educational  leaders 
and  legislators,  have  found  the  remedy 
and  are  enthusiastic  in  their  activity 
in  helping  to  apply  it.  This  work  has 
given  these  business  men  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  their  citizenship,  to 
discharge  in  part  their  social  obligations, 
by  helping  the  state  to  provide  education 
in  a  form  that  is  of  genuine  benefit  to 
those  who  receive  it. 

We  did  not  jump  blindly  into  a  new 
experiment   in    education    in   Wisconsin. 


A  commission  of  experts  was  appointed 
by  the  legislature  to  investigate  and  to 
report  a  plan.  This  commission  con- 
sisted of  the  state  superintendent  of 
education,  the  director  of  the  University 
Extension  Division,  the  dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  superintendent 
of  schools  of  our  largest  city,  Milwaukee, 
the  director  of  the  legislative  reference 
library,  and  the  president  of  the  state 
university.  This  commission  sent  Dr. 
McCarthy,  the  legislative  reference  libra- 
rian, to  Europe,  and  he  spent  the  larger 
part  of  a  year  investigating  the  conditions 
of  industrial  education  in  northern  Europe. 

On  his  reports  and  those  of  a  subccni- 
mittee,  which  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
vestigating local  conditions  in  the  state, 
bills  were  drawn  up,  not  only  providing 
for  vocational  education,  but  making  it 
possible  to  carry  out  the  plan  agreed 
upon.  Bills  were  also  drawn  .  up 
amending  the  truancy  laws,  the  compul- 
sory education  laws,  the  apprenticeship 
laws,  and  other  laws,  all  dove-tailing, 
concerning  the  relation  of  minors  to 
labor  and  to  school.  Then,  before  these 
bills  were  submitted  to  the  legislature,, 
they  were  taken  up  with  the  organizations 
of  employers  and  the  labor  organizations, 
so  that  both  might  fully  understand 
what  was  planned  and  how  these  schools 
were  to  be  controlled.  And  the  legis- 
lature passed  the  bills  substantially  in 
the  form  in  which  the  commission  recom- 
mended them. 

Under  these  laws  night  trade  schools 
were  created  for  adults,  a  system  of 
commercial  schools,  and  a  system  of 
vocational  continuation  day  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  employed  as  wage-earners 
supplementing  existing  schools  but  in 
no  way  encroaching  upon  them  or  inter- 
fering with  them.  The  government  of 
these  new  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
governing  board  of  nine,  three  of  them, 
the  state  superintendent  of  education, 
the  head  of  the  University  Extension 
Division,  and  the  dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  representing  theoretical  edu- 
cationalism;threeothers  representing  labor, 
and  three  representatives  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests.  Then 
we    created    local    boards    of  industrial 
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education,  making  it  compulsory  upon 
every  city  of  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  i>ermissible  in  smaller  communities, 
to  have  a  local  board  composed  of  the 
superintendent  ,of  schools,  two  employers 
of  labor,  and  two  working  men.  In  this 
way  we  established  in  every  community 
a  board  qualified  to  look  at  the  problem 
of  industrial  education  from  every  possible 
point  of  view.  Not  only  has  the  plan 
worked  out  admirably  so  far  as  the  edu- 
cational phase  is  concerned,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  this  commingling  of  the 
interests  of  employer  and  employee,  and 
the  bringing  of  both  into  direct  relation 
with  the  public  as  represented  in  the 
person  of  the  public  servant,  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  is  really  amounting  to  a 
new  union  of  social  forces,  which  is  acting 
as  a  social  leaven,  from  which  a  better 
mutual  understanding  and  a  closer  co- 
operation of  interests  in  other  directions 
is  arising. 

We  provided  for  the  opening  of  thirty 
schools  with  a  maximum  state  appro- 
priation of  $3,000  apiece  (this  sum  not 
to  exceed  half  of  the  local  expenditure), 
and  requiring  the  local  boards  to  open 
continuation  schools  wherever  as  many 
as  twenty  children  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  were  found  out  of  school,  whether 
at  work  or  not. 

With  the  continuation  schools  opened 
in  every  industrial  community,  there  will 
be  no  idle  children  learning  the  vices  of 
the  streets.  Every  local  community  is 
required  to  pay  half  the  expense  of  the 
continuation  schools  within  its  bound- 
aries, and,  except  in  Milwaukee,  the  $^,000 
state  appropriation  meets  half  the  ex- 
pense of  every  school.  For  the  current 
school  year  the  state  has  appropriated 
$150,000  and  there  will  be  forty-five 
continuation  schools  in  operation,  with  at 
least  twenty-five  thousand  in  attendance. 
The  children  are  required  to  attend  a 
minimum  of  five  hours  a  week  and,  in 
nearly  every  case,  their  employers  give 
them  this  time  without  deducting  any- 
thing from  their  wages. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  discovered 
was  that  the  children  who  had  gone  to 
work  at  the  age  of  fourteen  were  to  all 
intents  and  pur]X)ses  uneducated.    They 


had  been  taught  a  little  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  and  possibly  a  little  geog- 
raphy, most  of  which  they  proceeded  at 
once  to  forget.  We  had  many  surprising 
revelations  of  the  failure  of  common 
school  education  in  the  lower  grades. 
Handsome,  intelligent,  supposedly  edu- 
cated mechanics  of  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age  who  had  dropped 
out  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  are 
coming  into  the  industrial  schools,  and 
some  of  them  have  to  begin  their  English 
studies  with  reading  the  primer.  Scarcely 
any  of  them  can  do  simple  fractions  and 
many  of  them  have  to  go  back  to  addition 
and  multiplication.  Their  hunger  for 
vocational  education  overcomes  their  em- 
barrassment at  their  lack  of  knowledge. 
These  are  American-bom  young  men  and 
women.  The  city  superintendent  in  one 
place  where  our  vocational  schools  have 
been  established  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  it  is  clear  that  these  children 
either  never  were  taught  spelling,  reading, 
and  arithmetic  or  they  have  wholly  for- 
gotten them,  and  he  adds  that  they  are 
taking  hold  of  their  new  work  with  the 
utmost  interest  and  avidity. 

The  courses  in  our  Wisconsin  continua- 
tion schools  include  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish, in  elementary  personal  and  social 
hygiene,  and  in  citizenship,  but  the  main 
stress  is  laid  on  the  relation  of  the  school 
work  to  the  work  the  child  is  actually 
doing  in  the  shop  or  store.  Every  child 
is  given  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  industry  or  occupation  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  if  it  is  a  progressive 
and  developing  industry.  Mechanical 
drawing,  "the  language  of  the  shop," 
is  taught,  with  shop  mathematics.  Child- 
ren who  could  not  do  simple  calculations 
when  they  had  only  abstract  numbers  to 
deal  with  show  surprising  aptitude  in 
working  out  problems  directly  related  to 
the  work  of  their  hands.  The  courses 
include  such  handwork  as  carpentry, 
pattern-making,  printing,  moulding,  ma- 
chine-shop work,  etc.,  for  the  boys,  and 
dressmaking,  millinery,  domestic  science, 
and  chemistry  for  the  girls.  Besides 
these  in  every  city  are  taught  the  oc- 
cupations most  followed  in  its  factories. 

The  establishment  of  the-first  oft  these 
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schools,  less  than  two  years  ago,  demon- 
strated that  it  takes  only  from  four  to 
twelve  weeks  to  start  an  industrial  school 
for  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  in  any  progressive  industrial 
community.  Such  a  school,  built  up  in 
such  a  space  of  time,  will  be  substantially 
as  perfect  and  complete  as  can  be  desired 
under  existing  conditions.  In  1912  we 
started  an  industrial  school  at  Racine  on 
forty-eight  hours'  notice  and  in  September 
of  that  year  similar  schools  were  started 
at  twenty-five  other  places  in  Wisconsin. 
These  schools  were  operated  at  a  yearly 
cost  per. pupil  of  less  than  half  that  of 
the  common  schools,  the  expense  varying 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  community 
and  the  number  of  pupils,  from  seven 
dollars  to  fifteein  dollars  a  year  for  every 
pupil.  The  average  for  the  entire  state 
for  the  year  was  ten  dollars  per  pupil. 

Where  did  we  get  the  teachers?  Why, 
we  got  them  from  the  place  where  the 
very  best  industrial  teachers  are  always 
to  be  found  plentifully  —  we  got  them 
from  the  shops.  In  any  community 
having  modem  industrial  establishments 
there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  teachers 
who  are  not  only  competent  but  enthu- 
siastic and  up-todate.  And  these  teach- 
ers do  more  than  teach  —  they  exert 
a  very  beneficial  reflex  influence  on  the 
teachers  of  the  public  school. 

The  wood-working  class  in  the  con- 
tinuation school  at  Sheboygan  furnishes 
an  excellent  illustration  of  what  1  mean 
when  1  say  there  are  plenty  of  good  teach- 
ers available.  The  teacher  of  this  class 
is  a  middle-aged  German.  He  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  Germany  and  worked 
there  as  a  journeyman  before  coming  to 
America.  That  means  that  he  had  learned 
his  trade  thoroughly,  as  Germans  learn 
trades.  He  worked  in  America  as  a 
journeyman.  Then  he  became  a  foreman. 
Later  he  became  an  employer  and  owner 
of  a  small  furniture  factory.  He  is 
teaching  thesechildren  his  craftas  thorough- 
ly as  he  learned  it  himself,  with  infinite 
patience  and  kindness,  and  they  are 
responding  with  tremendous  enthusiasm. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks  there 
were  three  hundred  and  fifty  children  in 
the  Sheboygan  school,  one  hundred  more 


on  the  waiting-list,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  others  ready  for  admission  when 
the  law  should  be  fully  enforced. 

Though  five  hours  a  week  is  the  mini- 
mum time  required  by  law  for  attendance 
in  the  day  continuation  schools — wc 
do  not  ask  the  children  to  go  to  school  at 
night  after  working  all  day  —  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  time  a  pupil  may  spend  except 
the  time  the  employer  is  willing  to  give 
him  from  his  work.  No  part  of  the 
wages  paid  brings  larger  returns  than  that 
paid  for  school  time.  Many  of  the  17,000 
pupils  in  Wisconsin  continuation  schools 
last  year  spent  a  whole  day  in  school 
every  week.  In  Fond  du  Lac  two  do- 
mestic servants  attended  schocd  from  ten 
to  twenty  hours  every  week.  Two  boys, 
employed  by  thdr  father,  got  from  ten  to 
fifteen  hours  a  week  in  school.  In  Racine 
a  boy  of  sixteen  who  had  worked  only 
two  days  in  two  years  was  compiled  to 
attend  five  hours  a  week.  After  a  few 
days  he  asked  the  teacher:  "'Can't  I  stay 
more  than  five  hours?"  He  spent  all  Ids 
time  in  the  continuation  school  after 
that,  until  he  succeeded  in  getting  a 
good  job,  and  he  is  now  putting  in  five 
hours  a  week  while  working. 

The  work  of  the  continuation  schods 
is  not  confined  to  those  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing industries.  We  are  making  them 
a  training  place  for  those  engaged  in 
commercisd  pursuits  as  well.  This  year 
particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  retail 
salesmanship.  This  will  be  done  through 
the  practical  application  of  the  results  of 
the  survey  which  Dr.  Louis  E.  Reber, 
dean  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  making 
of  the  business  of  retailing  and  salesman- 
ship. The  wages  of  retail  salespeople,  as 
a  class,  are  very  low.  This  is  true  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  also  generally 
true  that  salespeople  as  a  class  are  lacking 
in  efficiency.  The  difference  between  a 
good  salesman  and  a  poor  one  is  very 
great.  Experience  indicates  clearly  that 
a  store  gets  a  much  lower  return,  in  pro- 
portion to  wages  paid,  from  the  four- 
dollar-na-week  salesgirl  than  from  the 
saleswoman  who  gets  fifteen  dollars  a 
week  or  more.  Here,  as  everywhere 
else,  cheap  helpis  :CostUj^t  and  the  beslr 
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paid  help  is  cheapest.  And  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  salespeople  can  usually  be  traced 
directly  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  work 
and  its  purposes,  to  lack  of  ambition, 
of  energy,  and  sometimes  to  physical 
weakness.  Two  years  ago  the  Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin began  to  educate  retailers  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business  and  salesmen 
in  the  art  of  selling.  The  continuation 
schools  of  Wisconsin  are  enlarging  upon 
this  work.  Qasses  have  already  been 
established  in  several  cities.  They  are 
very  popular.  They  have  increased  rapid- 
ly and  steadily  in  attendance  and  enthu- 
siasm and  in  support  given  by  all  con- 
cerned. There  are  courses  for  beginners, 
courses  for  salespeople  who  have  been 
in  business  for  a  longer  time,  and  still 
different  courses  for  store  managers.  The 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  those  in 
attendance   is    apparent. 

It  takes  but  a  little  consideration  to 
realize  the  importance  of  this  particular 
branch  of  vocational  education.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  vocational  train-: 
ing  as  something  essentially  related  to 
manufacturing,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
manufacturing  is  the  fourth  in  order  of 
importance  among  American  industries. 
Housekeeping  comes  first,  with  more  people 
engaged  in  it  than  in  any  other  one  oc- 
cupation. Farming  employs  more  per- 
sons than  any  other  occupation  except 
housekeeping.  Then,  third,  comes  retail 
salesmanship.  I  n  our  Wisconsin  vocation- 
al schools  we  are  teaching  the  five-dollar 
girl  how  to  earn  eight  dollars  and  more. 
In  some  respects,  the  girl  question  is  even 
more  important  than  the  boy  question. 
The  girl  in  industry  is  a  newer  phenomenon 
than  the  boy  worker^  and  this  phase  of  the 
problem  has  been  less  completely  brought 
out.  There  is  no  indication  that  the 
position  of  woman  in  industry  will  become 
any  less  important  in  the  future.  There 
are  many  indications  that  it  will  be  still 
more  important  than  it  has  been.  And 
it  is  as  unjust  to  the  woman  wage-earner 
to  withhold  the  special  training  and  edu- 
cation that  would  enable  her  to  do  her 
M^ork  intelligently,  interestedly,  and  profit- 
aibiy  to  herself  and  her  employer,  as 
it  is  to  withhold  it  from  the  boy  or  man. 


The  underlying  principle  on  which  the 
whole  scheme  of  industrial  education  is 
based,  the  justification  for  what  we  are 
trying  to  do,  is  that  it  is  distinctly  unjust 
to  withhold  from  any  member  of  society 
the  opportunity  to  leam  the  things  that 
will  enable  that  man  or  woman  or  boy  or 
girl  to  do  his  or  her  share  of  the  world's 
work  efficiently  and  joyously.  Vocational 
training  is  neither  a  boon  nor  a  privilege 
—  it  is  the  birthright  of  every  American 
child.  And,  this  being  true,  it  follows 
that  it  is  an  essential  obligation  of  the 
State  to  provide  it  —  an  obligation  which 
the  State  cannot  evade  to-day  without 
paying  a  serious  penalty  a  generation  hence. 

Our  Wisconsin  schools  aim  to  give  to 
every  person  of  every  age  in  the  state 
the  special  training  that  he  or  she  needs. 
Gray-haired  men  and  women  are  attend- 
ing the  evening  industrial  schools.  The 
man  1  most  trust  as  a  building  contractor 
in  my  home  town  came  from  the  day-labor 
class.  He  can  direct  his  workmen  and 
build  splendidly,  but  he  does  not  know 
how  to  calculate  costs  and  make  up  bills 
of  materials  well  enough  to  be  safe. 
He  often  works  an  entire  summer  at  a 
loss,  because  he  does  not  know  well 
enough  how  to  figure.  This  man  needs 
just  such  night  schools  as  we  are  providing 
for  adults  in  our  new  Wisconsin  system. 
We  are  providing  these  so  that  every 
citizen  can  be  strengthened  in  his  weak 
places,  and  so  in  the  long  run  help  make 
the  Nation  great  and  happy. 

After  a  generation  of  continuation 
schools  for  children,  however,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  night  schools  for  the  adults, 
except  for  the  higher  processes.  So  it 
is  these  schools  for  the  boys  and  girls  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  that  we  are  concen- 
trating on,  to  give  them  what  the  common 
schools  have  failed  to  provide.  Eventually 
the  whole  public  school  system  must  be 
reshaped  so  as  to  give  every  child  its 
just  due.  This  is  a  task  calling  for  the 
widest  possible  cooperation  between  all 
the  interests  involved. 

The  main  trouble  with  our  common 
schools  is  that  they  are  designed  essentially 
for  the  abstract-minded  children  —  those 
who  learn  readily  from  the  printed  page. 
These  are  the  children  whoiiave  inherited 
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a  certain  kind  of  mental  capacity,  or 
who  have  from  infancy  been  surrounded 
by  books.  But  they  constitute  certainly 
not  more  than  half  of  all  the  children 
that  attend  the  public  schools.  I  should 
judge  the  proportion  to  be  considerably 
less  than  50  per  cent.  And  the  public 
schools,  as  at  present  constituted,  make 
no  provision  whatever  for  the  other  half, 
the  concrete-minded  child,  who  can,  only 
with  extreme  difficulty  and  then  imper- 
fectly, learn  from  the  printed  page.  1 
call  these  "hand-minded"  children.  There 
is  not  or  should  not  be  any  stigma  in  the 
fact  that  a  child  is  unable  to  learn  except 
through  the  same  course  by  which  the 
infinite  majority  of  people  in  all  ages  have 
learned  —  through  contact  with  and  con- 
trol of  the  forces  and  materials  of  Nature 
and  the  relation  of  their  daily  occupations 
to  the  world  of  real  things.  Yet  the 
schools  have  acted  as  though  the  child 
might  as  well  be  an  idiot  as  concrete- 
minded.  They  have  turned  this  50 
per  cent,  away  at  fourteen  and  younger, 
and  have  focussed  all  their  attention  on 
the  children  who  were  able  to  master 
the  abstractions  of  present-day  teaching 
methods.  I  wish  I  could  take  every  one 
who  reads  this  on  a  visit  to  any  one  of  our 
industrial  continuation  schools.  I  would 
point  to  boys  who  failed  hopelessly 
in  the  common  schools  growing  mentally 
from  day  to  day,  with  increasing  joy 
in  their  work.  You  would  observe  them 
acquiring  such  distinctly  cultural  accom- 
plishments as  habits  of  industry,  obser- 
vation, and  honesty,  the  power  of  con- 
centration on  the  task  in  hand,  the  per- 
ception and  application  of  accuracy  in 
every  human  undertaking  and  contact, 
the  appreciation  of  ordered  processes, 
whether  in  their  own  vocations  or  in  the 
affairs  of  life  generally.  You  would  see 
them  developing  the  spirit  of  fellowship 
in  service,  and  understanding  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  to  effect. 

It  is  these  things  that  make  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  worth  while,  and  1 
believe  that  the  way  in  which  we  have 
worked  out  the  problem  of  industrial 
education  in  Wisconsin  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  problem  can  successfully 
be  worked  out.    We  have  been  talking 


about  trade  schools  since  1880.  We 
talked  and  fought  and  struggled  for 
thirty  years,  and  in  19 10  we  had  thirteen 
trade  schools  in  a  population  of  90,000,000 
people,  with  about  1,500  pupils  in  those 
thirteen  schools,  and  were  teaching,  at 
the  most,  only  four  trades.  We  were 
not  reaching  the  millions  of  children 
who  become  our  mechanics  and  working 
people,  who  i>erform  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  life.  Then  Wisconsin  opened 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  all  children. 

There  has  been  a  trade  school  in  Mil- 
waukee for  a  number  of  years  which  costs 
$300  a  year  per  child  and  is  only  half  j 
full.  But  now  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
takes  every  child  working  at  any  trade 
and  puts  him  in  school  —  at  a  cost  of 
Jio  a  year  per  child.  We  do  not  have 
to  spend  any  public  money  for  expensive 
buildings  and  equipment.  The  equip-  I 
ment,  so  far  as  the  practical  shop  training 
goes,  is  in  the  shops  and  factories  and 
stores  from  which  the  children  come  to  the 
continuation  schools.  The  schoolhouses 
are  there,  and  it  is  easy  to  arrange  the 
hours  for  the  continuation  schools  so  that 
the  same  buildings  answer  for  them  and 
for  the  ordinary  public  schools.  Con- 
necticut has  been  spending  $50,000  a 
year  on  two  trade  schools  in  Bridgeport 
and  New  Britain  at  a  cost  to  the  state 
of  $200  a  student  per  year,  and  has  had 
only  250  children  of  the  40,000  or  more 
in  the  state  who  need  industrial  educa- 
tion. Now  the  legislature  is  consider- 
ing bills  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
tinuation schools  throughout  the  state 
on  the  Wisconsin  plan.  New  York  City 
established  a  trade  high-school,  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  3^1,500,000  and 
an  operating  expense  of  $200,000  a  year, 
with  a  total  cost  of  $100  per  pupil,  and 
reaches  only  2,500  children.  And  none 
of  these  goes  into  the  trades  that  are 
taught  there.  In  the  continuation  schools 
of  Wisconsin  we  now  have  ten  times 
as  many  pupils  as  in  all  the  trade  schools 
of  the  United  States.  What  we  are 
doing  is  to  give  the  boy  or  girl  a  chance  to 
work  at  the  occupation  he  or  she  likes 
the  best,  and  then  give  him  or  her  all  the 
special  education  that  is  available  that 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  excel  at  the  chosen 
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occupation.    Success  in  work  is  what  makes 
one  happy  in  his  work.    The  boy  who  is 
a  good  ball-player  always  wants  to  play 
ball,   but  the  boy  who  cannot  play  ball, 
but   is  expert  at  marbles,  wants  to  play 
marbles.     If  our  working  boys  and  girls 
are  not  happy  in  their  employment,  it  is 
largely  the  fault  of  the  State  and  only 
partly  the  fault  of  the  boys.     1  n  Wisconsin, 
if  there  is  any  child  in  employment  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  must 
go  to  the  industrial  or  continuation  school 
for  half  a  day  a  week,  where  we  are  teach- 
ing every  trade  openly.    Any  boy  or  girl 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  can  take  up  any 
occupation  he  or  she  chooses  and  has  the 
capacity  for.    We  will  not  take  a  child 
predisposed    to    consumption    and  teach 
him  a  trade  that  would  only  hurry  him 
along  in  that  direction,  but,  according  to 
his  aptitudes,  he  can  learn  any  trade  he  will, 
and  we  do  not  take  him  away  from  his 
employment   when   we  teach   him.    We 
do  not  ask  him  to  go  to  a  high-school  to 
learn  how  to  run  a  lathe,  but  we  put  him 
into  the  best  factory  in  the  town,  and 
while  he  is  in  that  factory  we  give  him 
the  skill  that  the  trade  high-school  could 
not  give  him  half  so  well.    The  majority 
of  poor  working  parents  cannot  keep  their 
children  in  pretty  clothes,  away  from  work 
and  income  for  the  added  years  it  takes 
to  go  through  the  trade  high-schools.    We 
will  continue  to  keep  education  away  from 
half  our  children  as  heretofore  unless  we 
give  it  to  them  as  they  can  and  will  take 
it  —  in  the  continuation  schools. 

The  continuation  schools,  moreover, 
keep  children  out  of  the  cursory,  "blind- 
alley"  occupations.  About  85  per  cent, 
of  children,  unguided,  go  into  "blind 
alley"  jobs  immediately  upon  leaving 
schools  —  jobs  that  lead  them  nowhere. 
There  are  more  of  these  jobs  than  people 
think.  Besides  such  work  as  running 
errands,  selling  newspapers,  and  the  like, 
there  are  in  the  shoe-manufacturing  and 
textile  industries,  among  others,  many  jobs 
which  are  given  to  children  between  four- 
teen and  seventeen  and  which  never  pay 
more  than  children's  wages.  A  few  child- 
ren go  from  these  places  into  better  ones 
in  the  industries,  but  most  of  them  drift 
into  the  hopeless  and  submerged  classes. 


We  are  saving  the  boy  and  girl  from  the 
"blind  alley"  job  through  compulsory 
attendance  at  our  continuation  schools. 
Ohio  is  beginning  to  do  the  same,  with  a 
law  requiring  employers  to  send  their 
juvenile  employees  to  continuation  schools 
as  fast  as  they  are  established.  Indiana 
has  passed  a  law  similar  to  the  Wisconsin 
law,  although  the  efforts  of  the  profes- 
sional teachers  to  keep  everyone  else  off 
the  board  have  resulted  in  only  three 
representatives  of  business  and  labor  out 
of  a  total  of  eleven.  Pennsylvania  re- 
cently passed  a  law  giving  state  aid,  not  to 
exceed  jF$,ooo  in  any  one  case,  to  pay  half 
the  expenses  of  every  continuation  voca- 
tional school  established.  New  Jersey 
has  adopted  a  similar  system.  Mas- 
sachusetts is  giving  state  aid  to  local  voca- 
tional schools  and  has  empowered  local 
authorities  to  compel  attendance  on  them. 
And  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Gary, 
Menominee,  New  York,  Boston,  Newark, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles  "pre-vocational" 
training  is  being  introduced  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  to 
enable  the  child  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  of  occupations.  Los  Angeles,  not 
being  an  industrial  community,  has  neither 
opportunity  nor  need  for  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools,  but  is  establishing  an 
intermediate  high  school  with  excellent 
industrial  courses  for  those  "concrete- 
minded"  children  to  whom  the  curriculum 
of  the  ordinary  high-school  offers  nothing 
bu.t  mental  torture. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  develop 
the  human  capital  of  the  United  States, 
worth  many  times  more  than  all  our  other 
resources.  We  are  trying  to  stop  the 
50  per  cent,  waste  of  our  present  education- 
al system.  We  are  trying  to  remove  from 
America  the  stigma  that  there  is  thirty- 
eight  times  as  much  illiteracy  among  our 
native  white  people  as  in  northern  Europe 
and  eleven  times  more  among  the  children 
of  native  whites  than  among  the  children 
of  our  immigrants.  And  we  believe  that 
half  the  troubles  between  capital  and 
labor  will  disappear  when  the  workers 
have  the  education  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  when  they  better  understand 
their  rights  and  how  to  get  them,  their 
obligations  and  how  to  observe  then). 
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IN  JUSTICE  TO  COLOMBIA 

HOW  TO  SETTLE  THE  DISPUTE   WHICH  AROSE   WHEN  WE  "TOOK**  PANAMA — THE 

WIDE    IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    PROBLEM    IN    SOUTH   AMERICA 

—  FOR  A   WIDER  CANAL   ZONE 

BY 

EARL    HARDING 

[The  author  of  ibis  article  went  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  to  Bogoid  in  igcg  md 
igio  to  dig  out  the  hidden  history  of  the  Panama  secession.  In  this  way  he  was  brougH 
in  contact  with  the  Colombian  people  more  intimately  perhaps  than  any  foreigner  could  be 
who  had  not  his  special  mission.  The  result  of  his  two-years'  study  of  the  Panama  ques- 
tion was  presented  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  under 
the  Rainey  Resolution  to  investigate  the  "taking^'  of  Panama, — ^The  Editors,] 


OUR  controversy  with  Colombia 
k  over  the  establishment  of 
I  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
r  our  acquisition  of  the  Canal 
Zone  has  been  a  sore  spot 
in  our  foreign  relations  for  a  decade. 
Few  of  us  in  the  United  States  have  had 
time  or  opportunity  to  ascertain  how 
serious  the  situation  is,  and  in  conse- 
quence we  have  passed  it  over  lightly,  im- 
agining that  it  was  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance. 

But  in  Colombia,  and  in  all  Latin 
America,  it  is  different.  The  intensity  of 
feeling  on  the  Panama  question  is  a  revela- 
tion to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  goes  south  supposing  that  it  is  a  fast- 
disappearing  if  not  already  a  forgotten 
issue.  There  is  some  reference  to  "la 
cuestion  de  Panama"  in  every  Colombian 
paper  I  have  seen  in  the  last  four  years. 
It  is  as  live  an  issue  in  Colombia  to-day  as 
it  was  when  news  came  from  the  Isthmus 
in  1903  that  the  garrison  had  been  bribed 
to  turn  traitors,  and  that  warships  of  the 
United  States  had  prevented  the  landing 
of  Colombian  troops  on  Colombian  soil  to 
suppress  the  mutiny.  The  latest  official 
map  of  Colombia  (1912)  shows  the  "Canal 
under  construction,"  but  no  American 
Canal  Zone  and  no  Panama  Republic. 
Colombian  school  children  are  taught 
that  the  "Department  of  Panama"  is 
still  legally  a  part  of  their  country;  that 
its  seizure  was  in  violation  of  a  sacred 
treaty  and  that  no  son  of  Colombia  should 


relax  his  antipathy  toward  theUnitedStates 
until  that  wrong  shall  have  been  righted. 
The  feeling  of  Colombia  as  a  whole  is 
one  of  resentment  against  the  United 
States.  I  have  heard  the  Panama  question 
discussed  by  brilliant  men  in  the  Colom- 
bian Congress,  which  every  member  at- 
tends in  solemn  dignity,  wearing  his  fault- 
less frock  coat  and  silk  hat  and  where 
many  of  the  legislators  read  or  speak  three 
or  four  languages.  I  have  heard  this 
international  issue  talked  in  the  wayside 
inns  of  the  Andean  trails,  and  in  the  huts 
of  the  peons.  The  most  unlettered  of 
Colombia's  four  million  inhabitants — itb 
a  country  of  extremes  of  culture  and  ignor- 
ance, of  wealth  and  poverty  —  know 
something  of  "la  cuestion  de  Panama," 
It  is  the  "burning  issue,"  with  which  even 
the  tariff  in  this  country  does  not  compare. 
And  through  all  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, high  or  low,  runs  a  vein  of  bitterness 
against  the  United  States  for  the  loss  d 
the  Isthmus. 

It  would  be  serious  enough  if  this  feeling 
ended  in  Colombia,  to  us  the  nearest  comer 
of  the  South  American  continent,  as  well 
as  the  richest  —  a  country  two  thirds  the 
size  of  Mexico,  with  tremendous  undevel- 
oped resources,  whose  commerce  naturally 
should  come  to  us  rather  than  go  to 
Europe.  But  the  infection  of  antipathy 
does  not  end  there;  throughout  the  Span- 
ish-speaking Americas,  when  you  seek 
first-handed  the  reason  for  their  distrust 
of  the  United  States,  the  most  frequent 
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answer  you  receive  is  this:  "How  do  you 
expect  us  to  trust  you  after  the  way  you 
have  treated  Colombia?" 

Diplomatic  negotiations  so  far  having 
failed,  there  has  been  growing  in  this  coun- 
try a  sentiment  in  favor  of  [submitting 
Colombia's  claims  to  arbitration,  on  the 
theory  that  unless  an  equally  fair  and  more 
eflFective  method  of  adjustment  can  be 
agreed  u]X)n,  the.  United  States  cannot 
consistently  refuse  longer  to  take  the  issue 
to  The  Hague. 

So  long  as  there  was  a  Republican 
Administration  at  Washington  arbitration 
seemed  to  be  Colombia's  only  recourse,  for 
without  repudiating  the  acts  of  his  own 
party  a  Republican  President  could  not 
approach  the  Panama  question  from  a 
point  of  view  that  could  be  reconciled  with 
Colombia's.  With  a  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration arbitration  should  not  be  necessary, 
for  in  international  disputes  as  well  as 
disputes  between  persons  settlements  out 
of  court  leave  little  of  the  bitterness 
engendered  by  settlement  forced  by  a 
court,  and  arbitration  would  involve  years 
of  delay.  Judicial  determination  of  some 
of  the  questions  of  fact  relating  to  the 
Panama  revolution  would  be  now  well- 
nigh  impossible,  for  the  most  essential 
witnesses  have  died  —  many  of  them  with- 
in the  last  four  years.  The  expense  of 
arbitration  would  be  tremendous,  and 
there  would  inevitably  be  scandals  both  in 
Colombia  and  the  United  States  over  the 
expenses  and  fees  of  lawyers  and  other 
agents  who  already  have  shown  their 
hand  by  pretending  to  sell  legislative  and 
newspaper  influence  in  behalf  of  Colombia. 
Instead  of  restoring  friendly  feeling,  arbi- 
tration would  prolong  the  bitterness. 

And  it  is  doubtful  if  in  the  end  any  award 
of  damages,  no  matter  how  large,  would 
satisfy  Colombia. 

The  Colombian  Minister  to  Washington, 
Mr.  Julio  Betancourt,  has  been  pressing 
for  arbitration  because  sentiment  in  his 
country  has  demanded  some  kind  of  action 
and  the  people  there  have  grown  impatient 
waiting  for  the  United  States  to  make  the 
first  move.  But  the  truth  is  that  there  is 
no  real  consensus  of  public  opinion  in 
Colombia  on.  the  Panama  question. 
Many  of  that  country's  leading  men  still 


entertain  the  most;  extravagant  miscon-^ 
ceptions  of  the  facts  at  issue  and  particu- 
larly of  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
No  two  political  factions  are  agreed  as  to 
what  would  be  an  equitable  settlement. 
You  ask  them,  "What  does  Colombia 
want?"  and  they  answer:  "Colombia 
wants  its  rights;  it  demands  the  treatment 
that  a  sovereign  and  self-respecting  people 
should  receive  from  other  nations."  But 
when  it  comes  to  defining  those  rights 
explicitly  in  respect  to  the  seizure  of 
Panama,  they  are  lost  in  a  wilderness  of 
discord.  Before  there  can  be  an  efl'ective 
settlement  there  must  be  a  crystallization 
of  public  opinion  in  Colombia,  and  a  more 
general  knowledge  among  its  people  of  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  issue  between  the 
two  countries. 

Multifactional  politics,  with  attendant 
jealousies  and  public  distrust  of  party 
leaders,  make  it  imperative  that  the 
negotiations  should  be  conducted  in  Bogoti 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  publicity. 
No  one  Colombian  could  be  entrusted  with 
the  final  negotiation  of  the  Panama  settle- 
ment without  being  the  target  of  suspicion 
and  distrust  of  his  factional  opponents. 
The  two  old  political  parties  in  Colombia 
(Conservative,  or  clerical,  and  Liberal) 
have  been  split  into  six  groups.  A  seventh, 
the  Republican  party,  a  coalition  of  pro- 
gressives, obtained  a  balance  of  power 
only  long  enough  to  elect  the  present 
President,  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Restrepo.  The 
popular  assumption  is  that  any  man  who 
might  eiffect  the  settlement  of  the  Panama 
controversy  would  be  the  people's  idol 
and  the  next  President;  wherefore  every 
faction  jealously  guards  against  the  allot- 
ment of  this  opportunity  to  one  of  its 
opponents.  But  a  commission  composed 
of  a  leader  of  each  of  the  factions  could 
deal  directly  with  the  American  represen- 
tative. A  frank  and  full  discussion  of  the 
facts  in  the  presence  of  the  Colombian 
people  —  putting  all  the  cards  on  the 
table,  so  to  speak  —  would  soon  lead  to  a 
better  understanding,  for  it  would  quickly 
be  apparent  that  the  seizure  of  Panama 
was  not  an  injury  purposely  inflicted  by 
the  people  of  one  country  upon  the  people 
of  another,  but  that  in  each  country  there 
were  provocations  and  misunderstandings. 
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It  is  a  common  error  for  us  in  the  United 
States  to  assume  that  money  will  repair 
any  injury,  will  buy  any  man  or  any 
measure  in  the  Spanish-speaking  countries, 
just  as  it  is  an  equally  common  assumption 
below  the  Rio  Grande  that  every  Yankee 
is  an  imperialist  and  that  our  national 
characteristic  is  "Yanqui  bluff." 

The  Roosevelt  Administration  assumed 
that  Colombia's  reason  for  rejecting  the 
Hay-Herran  Treaty  iFor  acquisition  of  the 
Canal  Zone  was  purely  a  mercenary  one 
—  blackmail.  It  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
Colombian  Constitution  forbade  aliena- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  national  territory; 
it  refused  to  wait  for  an  amendment  of 
that  Constitution,  but  "took  Panama," 
and  for  five  years  met  Colombia's  protests 
with  the  denial  of  the  fact  so  frankly 
acknowledged  later. 

Colombia's  petition  ror  arbitration,  pre- 
sented by  its  Minister  to  Washington,  Dr. 
Diego  Mendoza  Perez,  was  curtly  refused. 
Through  influences  in  the  United  States 
Dr.  Mendoza  was  replaced  by  Enrique 
Cortes,  a  business  associate  and  trusted 
agent  of  General  Rafael  Reyes,  president 
of  Colombia,  who  had  fallen  under  the 
influence  of  Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell, 
the  attorney  for  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany. General  Reyes  acceded  to  Mr. 
Cromwell's  scheme  to  pacify  Colombia, 
and  to  this  end  the  "good  offices"  of  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  were  enlisted  by 
Mr.  Cromwell.  The  result  was  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  Root-Cortes-Arosemena 
Treaty  and  its  ratification  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  by  the  Panamanian 
Government  near  the  end  of  President 
Roosevelt's  term. 

This  tripartite  treaty  provided  for 
Colombia's  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Panama  and  the  payment  by  Panama 
of  $2,500,000  toward  the  Colombian  foreign 
debt,  the  money  to  be  advanced  by  the 
United  States  on  account  of  rental  for  the 
Canal  Zone.  Thus  the  United  States  made 
no  acknowledgment  of  responsibility  for 
the  secession  of  Panama  and  appeared 
only  in  the  r61e  of  a  beneficent  neighbor, 
while  Colombia  was  to  bow  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  her  dismemberment. 

The  fate  of  the  Root-Cortes-Arosemena 
Treaty  shows  very  plainly  that  merely 


money  will  not  satisfy  the  Colomlnaiii 
The  publication  of  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed settlement  met  a  storm  of  protest 
President  Reyes  cabled  to  Minister  Cortes 
to  suggest  to  the  United  States  that  it 
make  a  naval  demonstration  off  the  Odoin- 
bian  coast  to  help  him  force  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  but  his  cable  message  leaked 
into  the  public  prints  in  time  to  upset  all 
his  plans.  Colombia  rose  in  vehement 
denunciation.  General  Reyes's  life  was 
not  safe.  On  a  pretext  of  official  busiiiess 
he  made  his  way  from  the  capital  to  the 
coast,  slunk  aboard  a  banana  freighter 
bound  for  Europe,  and  has  not  since  sdt 
hi^  foot  on  Colombian  soil. 

Minister  Cortes's  political  existence  was 
snuffed  out  in  the  same  blast  of  popidai 
indignation.  From  Washington  he  went  to 
Europe  and  two  years  later,  when  it  might 
be  supposed  that  his  hated  treaty  bad 
been  forgotten  (no  president  has  ever 
since  dared  to  submit  it  to  the  Colombian 
Congress  for  ratification)  General  Cortes 
landed  unheralded  at  Puerto  Colombia, 
the  seaport  of  Barranquilla.  He  got  no 
farther  than  the  city.  "Cortes  the 
traitor"  was  met  by  a  mob.  They  forced 
this  one-time  distinguished  citizen  to  leave 
his  carriage  and  walk  through  the  dusty 
streets  back  to  the  ship  from  which  he  had 
debarked. 

Similar  ostracism  and  exile  await  any 
Colombian  who  shall  propose  a  settlement 
incompatible  with  that  people's  sense  of 
their  national  honor,  which  we  in  the 
United  States  apparently  are  prone  to 
underestimate. 

The  Taft  Administration  at  first  at- 
tempted to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  its  pre- 
decessor, but  when  Colonel  Roosevelt 
made  his  frank  public  acknowledgment 
that  he  "took  Panama,"  Mr.  Taft  decided 
to  ignore  Colombia's  representations  no 
longer.  Loyal  to  his  party  and  unwilling 
to  compromise  it  even  after  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's admission,  Mr.  Taft  sought  still  to 
beg  the  real  question  of  international  good 
faith  and  national  honor,  and  yet  to  pay 
the  price,  by  offering  to  buy  from  Colc»nbia 
a  concession  for  the  interoceanic  canal 
route  via  the  Atrato  River,  and  the  coaling 
stations  on  Colombia's  islands  in  the 
Caribbean.  Thepricewa$tobe|jo,ooo,ooo. 
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Clolombia  was  to  recognize  the  indepen- 
lence  of  Panama  and  call  the  old  score 
^th  the  United  States  settled  with  an 
irbitration  of  her  proprietary  interest  in 
the  Panama  Railroad. 

Colombia  quickly  recognized  that  this 
vas  a  subterfuge;  that  the  United  States  did 
lot  need  the  Atrato  Canal  route  and  that 
t  was  really  crffering  $10,000,000  as  the 
>rice  for  the  loss  of  Panama.  Again  a 
"nere  money  payment  failed  to  satisfy. 
The  proposal  impressed  one  of  my  Colom- 
bian friends  this  way: 

It  is  as  though  my  neighbor  took  without  my 
:onsent  some  highly  prized  heirloom  which 
:ould  not  be  replaced;  then  when  I  confront 
liiti  with  his  act,  he  does  not  say  that  he  made  a 
nistake  or  say  that  he  is  sorry  he  did  wrong, 
>ut  denies  the  act  and  at  the  same  time  further 
iffronts  me  by  offering  to  buy  my  old  hat  for  a 
>rice  which  might  approximate  the  intrinsic 
3Ut  never  the  sentimental  value  of  my  heir- 
00m.  Now  if  my  neighbor  hopes  ever  to  re- 
store good  relations  with  me,  a  frank  acknowl- 
idgnrient  and  apology  are  indispensable.  Buy- 
ng  my  hat  at  an  exorbitant  price  in  order 
;o  minimize  his  own  offense  and  attempt  to 
mpress  me  with  his  beneficence  will  never 
nake  us  friends  again. 

In  this  spirit  Colombia  rejected  the  ten- 
:ative  offer  of  $10,000,000  and  awaited  the 
idvent  of  a  Democratic  Administration  in 
Washington  in  the  confident  expectation 
:hat  Secretary  Bryan  would  promptly 
:ake  up  the  Panama  question  and  propose 
I  method  of  settlement  that  would  not 
ifFront  the  Colombian  nation. 

Mr.  Bryan's  delay  in  taking  up  the 
legotiations  has  been  a  disappointment  to 
Colombia.  1 1  has  been  difficult  for  Colom- 
>ians  to  understand  at  their  distance  from 
:he  scene  why  the  Japanese  and  Mexican 
>roblems,  the  tariff,  and  currency  could  be 
nore  pressing  than  the  one  international 
]uestion  that  has  been  uppermost  in  their 
ninds  for  ten  years.  Colombia's  sug- 
;estion  at  this  time  that  the  controversy 
>e  submitted  to  arbitration  can  be  traced 
:o  the  interest  of  American  lawyers,  press 
igents,  and  "  technical  advisers"  who  have 
>ressed  their  services  upon  the  Colombian 
jovemment.  A  few  examples  of  the 
mpositions  which  have  been  perpetrated 
ipon  Colombia's  representatives  in  Washi- 


ington  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  impor- 
tance of  preventing  further  scandal.  We 
owe  this  to  ourselves  as  much  as  we  owe  it 
to  Colombia. 

When  General  Rafael  Reyes,  before 
acceding  to  the  presidency,  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  head  of  the  Colom- 
bian Commission  seeking  a  hearing  on  the 
Panama  question,  he  entered  in  his  account 
of  expenses  in  Washingon  $20,100  (gold) 
paid  to  "W.  Morgate"  for  services  as 
lobbyist  and  press  agent.  The  other 
members  of  the  Commission  told  me  m 
Bogota  that  they  never  saw  "Morgate" 
and  that  General  Reyes  kept  his  identity 
a  secret.  All  efforts  to  identify  him  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

Six  years  after  this  incident  a  Wall 
Street  lawyer  attempted  to  negotiate  an- 
other sale  of  alleged  influence  to  the 
Colombian  Minister  in  Washington.  This 
attorney  apparently  posed  as  the  power 
behind  the  throne  of  the  Democratic  party, 
for  the  Minister,  who  was  then  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco de  P.  Borda,  a  very  old  but  well- 
meaning  gentleman,  was  elated  with  the 
contract  which  he  entered  into  subject  to 
his  Government's  approval.  To  a  Colom- 
bian friend  of  mine  Dr.  Borda  described 
his  agreement  with  the  Wall  Street  lawyer 
in  this  way: 

"Colombia  shall  have  justice  at  last, 
for  1  have  made  a  contract  with  the 
Democratic  party." 

The  Minister  then  assured  my  friend 
that  this  lawyer  controlled  the  party  leaders 
in  Washington;  that  he  sat  in  his  office  in 
Wall  Street  and  issued  orders  to  them,  that 
he  drafted  the  resolution  for  a  Congresr 
sional  investigation  of  the  Panama  ques- 
tion and  sent  it  to  Washington  to  be  in- 
troduced. Of  course  he  was  simply  an^ 
other  Edward  Lauterbach  in  a  different 
field.  Fortunately  the  absurdity  of  his 
pretensions  was  communicated  to  Bogota 
and  his  contract  with  the  Colombian 
Minister  was  not  approved.  Since  then 
this  lawyer  has  suggested  that  Colombia 
was  making  a  mistake  in  not  retaining  him, 
as  he  could  carry  its  case  to  The  Hague 
and  obtain  a  judgment  for  at  least 
$40,000,000. 

Although  such  sordid  motives  have 
been  in  play  behind  the  scra^,  the^svig- 
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gestion  of  arbitrating  the  Panama  question 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  many  who 
most  earnestly  desire  to  see  international 
justice  done,  and  who  have  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  arbitration  is  the  way  to 
go  about  it.  Most  of  these  people  have 
reached  this  conclusion  without  knowledge 
of  the  political  and  social  conditions  in 
Colombia  and  perhaps  mainly  because  they 
have  not  thought  of  the  direct  and  simple 
solution  of  the  problem. 

To  effect  a  "settlement  that  settles"  the 
United  States  must  make  every  possible 
concession  to  the  national  pride  of  the 
people  that  it  injured.  It  can  do  this 
through  a  reapportionment  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Panama  that  will  satisfy  the  senti- 
mental demand  in  G>lombia  for  recogni- 
tion of  that  country's  sovereignty,  and 
without  violation  of  our  treaty  with 
Panama:  at  the  same  time  such  a  read- 
justment can  be  made  to  correct  the  errors 
of  judgment  committed  in  our  inexperience 
and  haste  in  acquiring  the  Canal  2^ne. 

From  a  military  as  well  as  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  the  ten-mile  Canal 
strip  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
terminal  cities,  Panama  and  Colon,  are 
excluded  from  American  jurisdiction,  and 
the  dual  government  at  the  ends  of  the 
Canal  has  proved  a  continuous  source  of 
expense  and  annoyance,  if  not  a  menace. 
We  have  to  oversee  nearly  every  election, 
and  we  have  to  maintain  a  benevolent 
supervision  over  the  local  police  and 
sanitary  administrations. 

We  are  creating  at  the  Isthmus  an  arti- 
ficial Bosphorus.  It  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  waystation  and  the  crossroads 
of  the  world's  commerce.  In  time  there 
should  be  a  tremendous  city  at  Panama. 
Such  a  commercial  centre  can  be  developed 
economically  and  successfully  only  through 
administrative  foresight.  Common  sense 
dictates  that  in  developing  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  the  Canal  the  terminal 
cities  should  be  planned  now  with  their 
great  future  in  view;  that  the  termini  as 
well  as  the  approaches  to  the  Canal  should 
be  on  American  territory,  under  American 
jurisdiction.  When  we  embarked  upon 
our  Canal  enterprise  its  glamor  as  a  mili- 
tary enterprise  blinded  us  to  its  commercial 
aspects,  but  even  now  it  is  not  too  late  to 


acquire  the  territory  necessary  for  the 

growth  of  commercial  centres. 

Our  treaty  with    Panama    stipulates: 

The  Republic  of  Panama  further  grants  to 
the  United  States  in  perpetuity  the  use,  oc- 
cupation, and  control  of  any  other  lands  and 
waters  ouiside  of  the  Zone  above  described 
which  may  be  necessary  and  convenient  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  operation,  samta* 
tion,  and  protection  of  the  said  canaL 

We  can,  with  reason,  require  under  our 
treaty  the  widening  of  the  Zone  to  include 
the  terminal  cities  and  the  entire  water- 
shed of  the  Canal.  This  would  extend  the 
Canal  Zone  southward  to  the  headwateis 
of  the  Ch&gres  River,  which  feeds  the 
Gatun  Lake,  making  a  zone  delimited  by  a 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bayano  River 
on  the  Pacific  to  Point  San  Bias  on  the 
Atlantic,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Canal  at  a 
distance  of  approximately  forty  miles. 

Tlie  territory  south  of  this  line  should  be 
returned  to  Colombia.  It  is  occupied 
largely  by  the  San  Bias  Indians.  White 
men  scarcely  ever  penetrate  it.  The 
San  Bias  tribe  are  still  loyal  to  Colombia» 
although  living  in  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  calls  the  Republic  of  Panama.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  incidents  I  ever 
saw  was  when,  as  the  guest  of  the  chief  of 
the  San  Bias  tribe,  I  rode  with  him  from 
the  Presidential  Palace  in  Bogoti  to  the 
plaza  facing  the  national  capitol,  where  he 
knelt  before  the  statue  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  Colombian  Liberator,  and,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  immense  crowd,  reverently 
kissed  the  Colombian  flag  as  an  expression 
of  the  voluntary  renewal  of  his  people's 
allegiance. 

1 1  would  be  more  than  an  act  of  justice  to 
return  these  people  to  the  country  to 
which  they  are  loyal.  Their  territory  is 
inconsequential,  mostly  an  impassable 
swamp;  but  its  return  to  Colombia  would 
go  farther  than  millions  of  American  dollars 
to  satisfy  the  patriotic  pride  of  the  Colom- 
bian nation. 

To  the  north  the  Zone  should  be  ex- 
tended possibly  a  few  miles  for  better  con- 
trol of  the  approaches  to  the  Canal;  but 
the  entire  width  nesd  be  only  from  fifty 
to  sixty  miles  to  insure  to  the  United 
States  all  strategic  and  commercial  ad- 
vantages.   There  would  remain  then  to 
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he  north  of  the  widened  Canal  Zone  the 
ichest  and  most  extensive  part  of  the  pres- 
ent Republic  of  Panama,  in  which  a  new 
lational  capital  could  be  established  at 
David,  or  at  Bocas  del  Toro.  Keeping 
aith  with  the  Panamanians,  the  United 
>tates  could  continue  to  guarantee  their 
ndependence,  unless  they  at  some  time 
hould  wish  to  join  themselves  by  petition 
o  Costa  Rica,  and  thus  take  the  first  step 
oward  the  Central  American  Federation. 
I  have  discussed  this  suggestion  of  terri- 
orial  reapportionment  with  several  of 
;x>lombia's  most  influential  men,  and  they 
lave  assured  me  that  it  would  clear  away 


valescing  rapidly.  In  five  years  of  non- 
partisan administration  since  the  flight  of 
President  Reyes,  her  finances  have  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  a  long  period 
of  repudiation  and  depreciation.  Her 
bonds  have  risen  from  36  to  nearly  par. 
She  has  paid  up  all  defaulted  interest, 
nearly  doubled  her  foreign  trade,  accumu- 
lated a  surplus  of  $2,500,000,  and  is  pre- 
paring for  extensive  public  improvements. 
President  Restrepo  has  restored  constitu- 
tional government,  state  and  municipal 
autonomy,  and  liberty  of  the  press;  and 
so  long  as  these  conditions  obtain  (and 
they  seem  to  be  on  solid  ground)  there  is 


THE   CANAL  AND   ITS   SURROUNDINGS 

MOWING  THE  WIDTH  OP  THE    CANAL  ZONE   IF   IT  INCLUDED  COLON  AND  PANAMA  AND  THE  WATERSHED  OP  THE 
HAGRES  RIVER,  AND  SHOWING  THE  TERRITORY  EAST  OF  THE   CANAL  THAT  MIGHT  BE  GIVEN  BACK  TO  COLOMBIA 


n  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  an 
arly  and  satisfactory  diplomatic  adjust- 
lent  of  this  matter. 

Political  and  social  conditions  in 
-olombia  are  ripe  for  the  ending  of  the 
^anama  dispute.  The  rising  generation 
>  prepared  to  recognize  that  Colombia,  as 
^ell  as  the  United  States,  should  be  careful 
o  satisfy  public  opinion  outside  as  well 
s  within  their  own  country,  and  that  the 
x>lombian  Government,  in  making  its 
lemand  upon  the  United  States,  should  be 
o  fair  as  to  refute  altogether  the  charges 
f  cupidity  that  have  been  made  against 
t  by  those  who  believed  that  it  attempted 
0  blackmail  the  United  States. 

Colombia  has  passed  through  a  long 
olitical  and  economic  sickness  and  is  con- 


not  the  slightest  danger  of  Colombia  re- 
turning to  political  revolutions. 

It  is  an  auspicious  time  to  authorize  the 
new  American  Minister  to  Bogota  to  pre- 
sent as  a  substitute  for  arbitration  a  plan 
of  settlement  that  shall  take  into  full 
account  the  proud  nationalism  of  Colombia. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  the  United 
States  to  wear  Colombia  out  with  delay 
and  in  time  bring  that  country  to  accept 
a  purely  financial  adjustment.  This  might 
be  in  complete  conformity  with  legal  re- 
quirements, but  still  fall  far  short  of  what 
should  be  our  objective  —  to  win  back  the 
good  will  of  Colombia  and  the  confidence 
of  our  other  Latin-American  neighbors. 

And  while  th6  American  Minister,  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Thomson,  is  makinc  his  survey 
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of  the  situation,  the  present  session  of  the 
Colombian  Congress  could  show  its  good 
faith  by  starting  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  so  that  the  Canal  Zone  may 
be  legally  ceded  to  the  United  States  and 
Panama's  independence  be  recognized 
when  satisfactory  terms  shall  have  been 
arranged.    This  step  might  save  a  year's 


delay;  furthermore,  it  will  be  necessary  is 
the  end,  for  only  by  this  formality  can 
Colombia  be  satisfied  and  our  title  to  the 
Canal  Zone  be  cleared.  Colombia  can 
well  afford  to  demonstrate  by  this  stq)  in 
advance  that  it  is  prepared  to  be  reason- 
able whenever  the  United  States  shows  a 
desire  to  meet  it  half  way. 


THE  STRONG  MAN  OF  CHINA 

A    PERSONAL   STUDY   OF   YUAN    SHIH-KAI,    PRESIDENT  AND   DICTATOR 

BY 

PHILIP  HALSEY  PATCHIN 


WHY  should  I  wish  to  be 
Napoleon,  when  1  can 
be  George  Washing- 
ton?" 
With  this  answer  Pres- 
ident Yuan  Shih-Kai  recently  epitomized 
his  attitude  toward  the  Republic  of  China. 
Yet  whatever  he  may  think  of  himself 
and  however  much  he  desires  to  preserve 
the  new  form  of  government,  the  fact  is 
that  this  old-fashioned  Chinese  has  become 
dictator  of  China.  He  has  taken  the  law 
into  his  own  hands.  He  has  even  exer- 
cised the  power  of  life  and  death. 
,  My  first  glimpse  of  the  great  man  of 
China  was  when  he  arrived  in  Peking  in 
November,  191 1 .  He  came  at  the  request 
-of  the  tottering  Manchu  dynasty.  He 
was  the  sole  hope  of  the  Empire.  Yet  the 
Manchus,  by  whom  Yuan  had  been  dis- 
missed with  ignominy  only  three  years 
before,  were  not  quite  sure  of  his  alle- 
giance. Yuan  came  to  Peking  with  two 
special  trains  filled  with  his  own  troops  — 
specially  picked  men  of  Honan,  his  own 
province,  many  of  them  men  oif  his  own 
dan.  The  first  train  with  its  thousand 
soldiers  preceded  him  by  half  an  hour.  The 
troops  were  drawn  up  around  the  station 
with  fixed  bayonets.  Finally  his  own 
train  arrived,  carrying  several  hundred 
more  troops,  who  also  tumbled  out  of  the 
cars  fixing  bayonets.  Then  Yuan  himself 
appeared  —  in  his  jacket  of  Imperial 
*  yellow.     He  had  won  the  right  to  wear  it 


by  his  services  to  the  old  Empress  Dowa- 
ger, and  its  appearance  sent  a  thrill  of  sat- 
isfaction through  the  waiting  Manchus, 
for  it  assured  them  <^  his  allegiance. 

On  the  last  day  of  I>ecember  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  Yuan  Shih-kai  at  dose 
range  and  to  talk  with  him.  He  received 
me  in  the  modem  office-building  con- 
structed for  the  foreign  office  of  China 
where  he  had  established  his  headquarten 
as  Premier.  The  place  was  surrounded  by 
soldiers.  The  narrow  street  leading  to  it 
was  heavily  guarded  at  its  entrance,and  the 
gateway  leading  into  the  compound  sur- 
rounding the  foreign  office  held  many 
soldiers,  and  was  further  protected  by 
iron  gates.  Within  the  gates  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  building  were  covered 
with  the  tents  of  Yuan's  modem  body- 
guard. There  were  soldiers  everywhere, 
and  good-looking  sddiers,  too.  The  en- 
trance to  the  building  itself  was  also 
guarded,  and  to  gain  access  to  the  recep- 
tion hall  within  one  had  to  pass  a  dozen 
more  sentries.  Inside  there  was  still 
more  evidence  of  the  military  precaution 
which  Yuan  Shih-kai  had  taken. 

Visitors  were  shown  to  one  of  several 
reception  rooms,  there  to  await  Yuan's 
descent  from  his  private  quarters  above. 
On  this  day  he  was  quick  to  appear,  ac- 
companied by  an  English-speaking  Chi- 
nese aide,  a  captain  in  the  navy.  The 
Premier  was  in  Chinese  dress  and  still  woie 
his  queue,  as  did  most  of  the  Chinese  in 
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Peking  at  that  time.  It  was  winter  and 
his  long,  flowing  gown  was  heavily  padded 
with  cotton,  after  the  Chinese  fashion,  and 
it  » gave  to  the  Pre- 
mier a  short,  squat 
appearance  which  he 
does  not  have  at 
other  times.  He  is, 
however,  not  tall, 
being  perhaps  five 
feet  six.  His  most 
striking  feature  is  his 
eyes.  They  are  of  a 
color  difficult  to 
describe  —  not  the 
black  eyes  which 
most  Chinese  have, 
but  a  kind  of  dark 
bluish  gray,  and  the 
lids  lack  the  accen- 
tuated slant  which 
characterizes  nearly 
all  Sons  of  Han. 
This  serves  to  give 
Yuan's  countenance 
a  staring  appear- 
ance, which  is  all  the 
more  noticeable  as 
his  eyes  open  still 
farther  and  his  lips 
part  when  he  is  in- 
terested in  some- 
thing that  is  being 
said.  He  is  gray.  He 
wears  a  moustache, 
and  on  this  day  he 
had  the  stubble  of  a 
sparse  beard. 

Yuan  was  cordial 
in  his  greeting,  and 
shook  hands  in  West- 
ern fashion,  at   the 
same  time   bobbiYig 
the  upper  portion  of 
his  body   after    the 
fashion  of  the  Chi- 
nese, whose  custom 
is  not  to  shake  hands. 
Yuan,   however,  ac- 
cepts   the  Western    custom     in    dealing 
with  Westerners.     And  of   late   he   had 
picked    up    from    his     English-speaking 
aides  a  few  English  words  of  greeting, 
such  as  "Good    morning"    and  "Good 
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evening."  Apparently,  however,  he  has 
been  too  busy  to  learn  his  lesson  thor- 
oughly, for  he  uses  the  expressions  in- 
discriminately, n  o 
matter  what  the 
time  of  day.  On 
one  recent  occasion 
he  used  them  both 
at  once.  He  has 
carried  his  Western- 
ization still  farther 
and  last  spring 
startled  Peking  by 
appearing  in  a  full 
dress  suit  and  high 
silk  hat.  He  has  also 
removed  his  queue. 
When  1  saw  this 
symbol  of  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor  it 
was  gray  and  short 
and  thin.  Yuan  kept 
it  until  after  the 
establishment  of  the 
Republic.  Then  he 
had  it  taken  off.  I 
have  been  told  by 
people  of  his  yamun 
that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  discus- 
sion before  the  ap- 
pendage  disap- 
peared. ThedifTicult 
point  was.  Who 
would  do  the  cut- 
ting? It  was  con- 
sidered impossible  to 
have  a  Chinese  bar- 
ber come  in  to  sever 
the  queue  of  the 
ruler  of  the  land, 
for  the  barber,  in 
Republican  China,  is 
a  low  order  of  man. 
A  proposal  to  get  the 
Italian  tonsorial 
artist  from  the  for- 
eign hotel  in  the  Le- 
gation quarter  was 
also  rejected,  for  the  reason  that  this 
might  offend  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  people.  Finally  the  problem  was 
solved  by  Colonel  Tsai  Ting-k'an, 
one  of  the  President's  aides,  taking  the 
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scissors  in  his  own  hand  and  doing  the 
snipping. 

Yuan  talks  to  foreigners,  who  do  not 
speak  the  language,  through  an  interpreter 
and  shows  much  interest  in  their  opinion 
of  events  and  in  their  opinion  of  him. 
When  the  interpreter  translates  he  sits 
erect,  looking  directly  at  the  speaker,  nod- 
ding his  head  to  show  his  comprehension, 
and  keeping  time  with  this  movement  with 
a  series  of  throaty  sounds  indicatingthat  he 
understands,  in  the  manner  of  the  Chinese, 
who  punctuate  every  few  words  of  what  is 
said  to  them  with  deep  noted  "uh,  uh,  uh's. " 
It  is  the  sign  of  the  scholar,  and  shows  one's 
ability  to  comprehend.  His  responses  to 
questions  are  quick  and  to  the  point. 

But  one  gets  a  better  idea  of  the  man 
from  the  things  he  does  than  by  seeing 
him.  He  came  up  from  the  South  to 
Peking  in  the  fall  of  191 1,  in  response  to 
the  urgent  and  repeated  demands  of  his 
Manchu  masters.  He  had  been  sum- 
moned several  times  before  but  had  per- 
sistently declared  that  he  was  unable  to 
come.  The  reason  that  he  gave  shows 
that  he  is  not  without  a  sense  of  humor. 
When  he  was  dismissed  in  1908  no  one  was 


more  surprised  than  he  to  be  informed  by 
the  edict  from  the  Throne  that  he  was  re- 
tiring on  account  of  his  lame  foot.  It  was 
the  Chinese  way  of  saving  Yuan's  "face." 
He  had  never  felt  any  pain  in  his  foot,  but 
when  the  first  Imperial  summons  came 
to  him  he  replied  that  he  could  not  go  be- 
cause his  foot  was  still  lame.  Finally  he 
consented  to  return  to  Peking,  but  hesitated 
about  becoming  Prime  Minister  —  until 
he  could  have  the  office  on  his  own  terms. 

Seven  times  the  Empress  Dowager 
commanded  him  to  accept  this  post  but 
seven  times  he  refused,  declaring  himself 
unfit  for  such  high  office,  and  with  old- 
style  Chinese  humility  suggested  that  the 
Empress  Dowager  get  someone  else.  Ul- 
timately, however,  he  accepted,  after 
gaining  from  the  Manchus  promises  and 
concessions  which  made  it  seemingly  possi- 
ble for  him  to  succeed  in  his  fight  for  a 
constitutional  monarchy. 

One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  bring  about 
the  retirement  of  the  Prince  Regent,  a 
haughty,  arrogant  Manchu  whom  the 
Chinese  hated  and  who  also  was  responsi- 
ble for  Yuan's  dismissal  three  years  before. 
He  then  got  the  Throne  to  promise  a  con- 
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stitutional  government  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  limited  monarchy.  But  through 
the  lack  of  money  he  was  unable  to  carry 
on  the  fight.  When  he  saw  that  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor  was  inevitable, 
he  set  about  making  himself  the  head  of 
the  Republican  government,  and  in  this 
he  succeeded. 

While  he  has  his  ideas  of  reform  and  of 
the  value  of  Western  learning  and  methods. 
Yuan  is  still  the  wily.  Oriental  politician. 
Intrigue  has  its  place  in  his   system   of 
government.     In   forcing   the    Manchus 
out  it  was  he  who  instigated  the  memorial 
to  the  Throne  from  half  a  hundred  generals 
of  the  Imperial  army,  in  which  abdication 
was  advised  and  which  ended  with   the 
unparalleled    assertion  that   "We  await 
the  Imperial  commands  with  impatience." 
Yuan  knows  his  people,  and  he  believes 
that  to  rule  them  he  must  use  a  hand  of 
iron,  an  occasional  firing  squad,  and  the 
great  two-handed  blade  of  the  executioner. 
The  Manchus  abdicated  on  February 
12,  1912,  and  Yuan  Shih-kai  was   imme- 
diately elected  Provisional  President  by 
the  Southern  Congress  at  Nanking.     He 
accepted,  and  then  the  rebel  leaders  de- 


manded that  he  go  to  Nanking  to  take  the 
oath  of  office.  He  was  loath  to  leave  his 
own  capital,  knowing  the  perils  of  the 
journey,  but,  under  pressure,  finally  con- 
sented to  do  so.  However,  on  the  last 
day  of  February  the  troops  in  Peking 
mutinied.  The  capital  was  looted  from 
end  to  end  during  two  nights  of  a  carnival 
of  crime.  The  truth  about  the  matter  has 
never  been  told.  It  is  said  in  Peking  that 
the  men  looted  because  they  had  not  been 
paid  and  because  of  an  impending  order 
that  they  cut  their  queues.  In  the  South 
they  say  that  it  was  all  Yuan's  doing  and 
that  he  turned  his  soldiers  loose  in  order  to 
create  a  situation  which  would  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  go  to  Nanking. 
However  that  may  have  been.  Yuan  did 
not  go  to  Nanking.  Instead,  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  Provisional  President  in 
Peking  on  March  loth. 

The  Government  in  Peking  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  Yuan's  troops  was  in  a 
sadly  muddled  condition  for  forty-eight 
hours.  But  when  it  was  at  last  decided 
to  take  repressive  steps  it  was  done  with  a 
vengeance.  Yuan  summoned  General 
Chiang  Kwei-ti  to  his  headquarters  and 
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YUAN    WAS   THE    FOUNDER  OF  CHINA'S   MODERN  ARMY,   AND   HIS    HOLD  ON   THE  SOLDIERY    HAS    BEEN   ONE    OF 

HIS   CHIEF   SOURCES   OF    STRENGTH 


told  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disturbances. 
General  Chiang  was  a  man  of  the  old 
school.  He  stood  six  feet  and  four  inches, 
and  wore  a  long,  white  beard  which  covered 
his  broad  chest,  giving  him  a  benevolent 
and  patriarchal  look  that  belied  his  ideas 
of  what  to  do  in   an  emergency.    The 


general  was  too  big  and  too  old  to  mount  a 
Chinese  pony,  but  he  had  a  small  carriage. 
This  he  entered  and,  surrounded  by  his 
own  men  from  Ngan-Hui — strong,  aggres- 
sive men — and  accompanied  by  two  execu- 
tioners, he  took  a  trip  through  the  streets 
of  Peking.     He  left  behind  him  a  long 
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trail  of  headless  bodies,  and  the  looting 
and  rioting  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  Chi- 
ang's way  of  doing  things  is  Yuan's,  and  it 
is  upon  the  old-time  generals  that  Yuan 
depends  for  military  support. 

Those  who  have  been  with  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  in  times  of  stress  and  storm  say  that 
at  all  times  he  remains  calm.  It  is  said 
in  Peking  that  on  the  night  his  soldiers 
broke  loose,  and  when  he  realized  that 
they  were  beyond  all  control,  he  simply 
moved  from  the  upper  floor  of  his  building 
to  the  lower,  where  flying  bullets,  with 
which  the  air  was  thick,  were  not  so  apt 
to  strike.  Like  most  Chinese  he  took  the 
looting  of  Peking  philosophically.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  what  had  happened 
in  times  gone  by,  or  in  a  half  hundred 
other  cities  of  the  land  during  the  revolu- 
tion. It  will  happen  again  whenever  or 
wherever  the  Chinese  soldier  goes  unpaid 


or  hungry.  It  is  an  axiom  in  China  that 
unpaid  soldiery  leads  straight  to  looting 
and  burning. 

Yuan's  personal  courage  is  great,  but  he 
nevertheless  provides  for  himself  adequate 
protection  from  the  assassin's  bullet  or 
bomb.  Particularly  is  this  true  since 
January  of  last  year  when,  on  the  streets 
of  Peking,  there  came  flying  through  the 
air,  over  the  fringe  of  soldiers  lining  the 
street,  a  bomb  which  landed  in  the  midst 
of  the  compact  body  of  horsemen  sur- 
rounding his  carriage.  The  bodyguard 
melted  away  with  the  explosion.  Horses 
and  men  went  down  and  several  of  each 
were  killed.  Yuan's  carriage  horses,  how- 
ever, were  still  able  to  go  on.  They 
plunged  into  a  gallop.  Yuan  settled  down 
into  his  seat.  Persons  who  saw  him  as  he 
dashed  by  a  point  not  two  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  place  where  he  had  so  narrowly 
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escaped  death  say  that  he  was  then  calmly 
puffing  away  at  his  inevitable  cigarette. 
After  this  incident  he  has  never  taken  any 
chances.  Not  only  are  the  streets  through 
which  he  is  to  pass  lined  with  his  own 
troops,  but  all  the  houses  along  the  route 
are  cleared  of  the  inhabitants  while  the 
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soldiers  occupy  them,  even  up  to  the  roofs. 
There  has  been  no  further  actual  attempt 
upon  his  life,  but  there  have  been  several 
conspiracies.  When  one  of  these  is  dis- 
covered retribution  is  speedy  and  execu- 
tion is  certain. 

In   the    summer  of    last    year    Yuan 


showed  his  intolerance  of  conspiracy 
his  intention  to  be  the  sole  ruler  of 
when  he  caused  the  dramatic  execution 
two  revolutionary  generals  in  Peking.  A' 
party  of  Southern  revolutionists,  com- 
posed of  men  of  popularity  and  power, 
came  to  Peking  for  a  conference  with  the 
Government.  Simultaneously,  Yuan's 
agents  on  the  Yangtze  River  reported  thai 
two  of  these  leaders  were  engaged  in  cod- 
spiracy.  Yuan  made  his  plans  according- 
ly. The  two  victims  were  invited,  with 
their  Southern  companions,  to  a  dinner 
party  in  the  foreign  hotel  in  the  L^ation 
Quarter.  The  dinner  was  given  by  the 
Government  and  toasts  were  exchanged 
and  the  solidity  of  united  China  was  ex- 
tolled.. When  the  party  broke  up  the 
two  generals  got  into  their  respective 
carriages  and  drove  out  of  Legation 
Quarter.  Before  reaching  their  own  hotel 
they  had  to  pass  through  an  enclosure 
They  passed  the  first  gate;  a  whistle  blew; 
all  entrances  to  the  enclosure  were  slammed 
shut.  A  couple  of  hundred  soldiers  came 
out  from  the  darkness  and  the  men  were 
arrested.  Two  hours  later  they  were 
dead  and  Yuan  Shih-kai  had  emphatically 
warned  China  of  the  price  of  conspiracy. 

After  March  loth  Yuan  entered  upon 
the  stupendous  task  of  bringing  order  out 
of  universal  and  almost  hopeless  chaos. 
One  obstacle  after  another  rose  up  in  his 
path.  Tang  Shao-yi,  his  Premier,  blun- 
dered in  handling  foreign  loan  matters  and 
there  came  one  deadlock  after  another  be- 
tween the  foreign  bankers  and  the  Govern- 
ment which  prevented  the  actual  signing 
of  the  loan  contract  for  more  than  a  year. 
When  Yuan  became  Provisional  President 
it  was  said  that  the  Government  could  not 
last  a  month  without  funds.  There  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  unpaid  troops 
ready  to  make  trouble,  and  money  was  sad- 
ly needed  by  every  provincial  government. 
Yet  Yuan  in  some  inexplicable  way  man- 
aged for  more  than  a  year  to  keep  things 
going.  And  in  doing  this  he  risked  his 
own  fortunes  to  serve  China,  for  time  and 
again  he  could  have  made  his  position  se- 
cure by  borrowing  from  the  foreign  banks 
on  the  terms  they  imposed,  but  he  always 
refused  to  do  so. 

Yuan  Shih-kai  was  the  virtual  founder 
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of  China's  foreign-patterned  army,  and  he 
has  always  taken  keen  interest  in  military 
affairs.  As  soon  as  he  assumed  the  presi- 
dency he  directed  his  energies  toward 
making  the  army  loyal  to  him.  That  he 
was  wise  is  now  being  proved  in  China, 
where  the  troops  of  the  Yuan  government 
are  whipping  the  rebellious  elements  of  the 
South  back  to  loyalty.  Yuan  created 
lieutenant-generals,  major-generals,  and 
brigadiers  by  the  score.  He  disbanded  as 
many  troops  from  the  South  as  he  could 
pay  off,  in  the  meanwhile  keeping  those 
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upon  whom  lie  believed  he  could  depend  in 
an  emergency.  It  was  not  long  before 
this  proved  of  great  advantage.  The 
struggle  between  Yuan  and  the  Southern- 
ers has  been  almost  as  continuous  since  he 
became  President  of  the  republic  as  it  was 
when  he  was  trying  to  maintain  the  mon- 
archy, although  it  has  not  been  so  bloody. 
Last  summer  the  National  Council,  a 
provisional  legislative  body  in  the  control 
of  the  Southerners  who  were  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  Yuan,  adopted  obstructive 
measures  that  for  a  time  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  Government.  Their  tac- 
tics came  to  an  abrupt  end  when   the 


military  took  a  hand  by  sending  word  that 
further  delay  would  not  be  tolerated. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  efltective 
strategy  was  the  work  of   Yuan  Stiili4cai. 

After  this  Yuan  became  so  powoful 
that  Southerners  like  Sun  Yat  Sen,  General 
Huang  Hsing,  Chen  Chi-mei,  Wen  Tsiing- 
yao,  (an  unsung  hero  who  has  far  mcxe  to 
do  with  present-day  events  in  China  than 
Sun  Yat  Sen  has,  for  example),  began  to 
suspect  his  intentions.  This  grew  to  a 
belief  that  there  would  never  be  any- 
thing in  the  Government  for  them  if  Yuan 
were  permitted  to  pursue  his  course.  It 
was  not  long  before  there  was  oi>en  oppo- 
sition in  the  Southern  press  and  finally  a 
general  anti-Yuan  propaganda  throughout 
the  South.  The  provinces  heard  that 
Yuan  was  planring  a  coup  d'  eiai  out  of 
which  he  would  emerge  as    Emperor. 

The  revolutionistic  tendency  of  the 
South  was,  however,  mostly  in  talk  until 
the  murder  of  Sung  Chiao-jen  in  March  of 
this  year.  He  was  a  Southern  leader  of 
note,  a  man  of  ability,  and  a  real  patriot. 
He  was  killed  in  the  railway  station  at 
Shanghai,  just  as  he  was  about  to  start  for 
Peking,  there  to  lead  the  fight  against 
Yuan  in  the  Parliament.  Charges  were 
at  once  made  in  Shanghai  that  Peking  was 
responsible  for  the  crime.  This  Peking 
immediately  denied.  The  murderer,  how- 
ever, was  caught.  He  proved  to  be  a 
paid  assassin.  Then  the  police  cap- 
tured the  man  who  hired  him.  This  man 
proved  to  have  a  connection  with  Yuan's 
Premier.  It  was  enough.  It  was  proved, 
said  the  politicians  of  Shanghai,  that  the 
Premier  ordered  the  murder.  And  if  this 
were  so,  there  is  no  Chinese  in  the  world 
who  would  not  jump  at  the  conclusion 
that  if  Yuan's  Premier  instigated  the 
crime  Yuan  himself  must  have  known  of  it. 

Before  the  end  of  March,  and  while 
the  case  was  still  under  investigation, 
word  went  filtering  up  the  Yangtze  Valley 
to  the  followers  of  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  the 
others  to  "  be  ready/'  Then  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  brought  to  an  end  the  long  negotia- 
tion for  a  great  foreign  loan  of  |i  25,000,000 
by  signing  the  contract.  The  South 
broke  into  a  flame  of  passion.  Yuan  with- 
out funds  was  a  proposition  difficult  enough, 
but  an  affluent  Yuan  was  well  nigh  iro- 
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pregnable.  The  South  protested  against 
the  loan  —  or  at  least  the  politicians  of 
the  South  did.  The  rebellion  that  followed 
seems  to  be  losing  ground.  Sun  Yat  Sen  and 
Huang  Hsing  have  fled  from  the  country. 
It  leaves  Yuan  Shih-kai  again  supreme. 
To  Western  eyes  he  is  a  man  of 
contrast.  Here  is  an  imperialist,  the 
last  defence  of  the  Throne,  serving  as 
president  of  a  republic.  He  is  a  patriot, 
but  his  methods  are  not  our  methods. 
He  is  statesman  enough  to  realize  the 
benefits  for  China  in  modern  thought  and' 


things,  although  he  is  surrounded  by 
foreign-trained  men  and  modern  thinkers, 
as  he  has  been  for  years.  He  was,  m  tatU, 
one  of  the  first  of  China's  great  mat  to 
utilize  the  services  of  men  edttcttled 
abroad.  In  his  presidential  orders  Presi- 
dent Yuan  utilizes  the  style  of  the  old 
Imperial  edicts,  although  his  orders  are 
often  more  blunt  than  those  the  Throne 
used  to  issue.  In  one  proclamation  be 
issued,  in  telling  of  conditions  immediately 
preceding  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public,   he    said:    "Enmeshed    in    these 


YUAN    SHIH-KAI  S    FIRST  OFFICIAL   RESIDENCE    AS    PROVISIONAL    PRESIDENT 


modem  ways  of  doing  things,  yet  unlike 
the  modern,  foreign-educated  official, 
Yuan  Shih-kai  clings  to  old  methods. 
He  has  severed  his  queue,  it  is  true,  and 
he  wears  foreign  clothes  sometimes,  par- 
ticularly when  in  uniform,  but  he  prefers 
the  Chinese  dress  of  old,  while  the  new 
official  revels  in  foreign  clothes,  especially 
the  frock  coat  and  the  high  hat,  and  in 
Western  manners  and  mannerisms.  Yuan 
is  what  is  called  in  China  an  "old  style" 
official.  In  the  administration  of  his 
office  he  still  adheres  to  some  time-worn 


difficulties,  it  was  futile  for  me  to  pray  for 
death,  and  requests  for  dismissal  were  re- 
fused. 1  indulged  in  secret  griefs  and 
hidden  sighs.  We  could  do  naught  but 
weep." 

Such  proclamations  are  as  far  removed 
from  our  methods  as  is  the  brutality  with 
which  Yuan  deals  with  conspiracies.  The 
morality  of  his  course  is  not  Occidental. 
But  from  either  Eastern  or  Western  stan- 
dards the  power  and  personality  of  Yuan 
Shih-kai  marks  him  as  one  of  the  strong 
men  of  this  time. 
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HOW   THE    GOVERNMENT    HANDLES    ITS    TREE    CROP    SO    THAT    THE    FORESTS    CAN 
BE    FULLY    USED   AS    WELL   AS    PROTECTED 

BY 


HENRY  S.  GRAVES 

(united  states  PORESTEKi 


THE  National  Forests  grow  more 
wood  than  they  lose  by  cutting, 
fire,  disease,  and  decay.  A  few 
years  ago  that  was  not  true. 
Our  forests  are  now  constantly 
improving  in  condition.  They  used  to  be 
in  worse  condition  every  year. 

In  accomplishing  this  the  first  great 
task  of  the  Forest  Service  is  to  prevent  in- 
jury and  destruction  by  forest  fires.  Our 
Western  forests  are  peculiarly  subject  to 
fire  because  they  are  chiefly  composed  of 
coniferous  trees  and  because  in  many  re- 
gions there  is  a  prolonged  dry  season  during 
which  the  forests  become  very  inflammable. 
The  National  Forests  have  a  value  in  the 
trees  alone  of  fully  one  billion  dollars. 
The  protection  of  this  great  national  asset 
is  simply  one  of  business  prudence.  The 
task  of  protection  is  of  great  magnitude 
and  is  of  such  a  character  that  only  the 
public  can  successfully  cope  with  it. 
There  are  163  separate  forests,  not  includ- 
ing the  areas  now  being  purchased  in  the 


Eastern  mountains,  and  they  cover  a  net 
area  of  165  million  acres,  which  is  about 
four  times  the  size  of  Missouri. 

Much  of  the  land  is  a  wilderness,  inac- 
cessible and  without  means  of  communica- 
tion. Its  protection  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  developing  an  organization  to 
fight  fires;  the  forests  must  first  be  opened 
up  so  that  it  is  possible  to  patrol  them  to 
fight  such  fires  as  start.  There  must  be 
constructed  a  carefully  planned  system  of 
roads,  trails,  fire  lines,  telephone  lines, 
lookout  stations,  ranger  headquarters,  and 
other  improvements.  Without  such  a 
development  a  forest  cannot  be  protected 
adequately,  no  matter  how  many  men  are 
patrolling  it.  The  greatest  problem  of  the 
Forest  Service  has  been  to  extend  its  sys- 
tem of  roads,  trails,  and  telephones,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  down  fires  under  the 
handicap  of  the  forests'  inaccessibility. 

There  have  so  far  been  built  about 
16,000  miles  of  trails,  about  14,000  miles  of 
telephone  lines,  about  2,000  miles  of  roads 
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and  fire  lines.    The  Service  has  provided  ing  to  the  security  of  the  property.    In 

1,500  buildings  for  the  rangers  in  the  for-  some  forests  the  work  has  reached  a  point 

ests,  several  hundred  lookout  stations,  and  where  every  portion    is   commanded  by 

miscellaneous  other  improvements  needed  lookout  stations    so   connected   by  tel^ 

for  the  protective  system.     But  there  will  phone  that  the  moment  a  puff  of  smoke 

be  required  fully  60,000  miles  more  of  appears  above  the  trees  it  is  reported  at 

roads  and  trails  and  35,000  miles  more  of  headquarters. 

telephone  lines,  and  other  improvements  It  is  often  said  that  while  the  forests  may 

injarge  amounts  before  the  primary  sys-  be  rendered  comparatively  safe  during  the 

tem  of  communication  is  complete.    The  average  year,  there  will  some  time  oaur  in 

work  already  done  is  enormously  contribut-  every  region  a  very  dry  year^when  the 


RUINED   NOW   AND    FOR   THE    FUTURE 
AN    UNPROTECTED    FOREST    WHERE    FIRE    KILLED   THE    TREES   AND    LEFT   NO   SEED    FOR    A    SECOND  GROWTH 
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forest  is  like  tinder  and  a  great 

conflagration  will  follow  which 

no  human  agency  can  prevent. 

Such  a  season  came  in  1910  in 

Idaho  and   the  loss  was  very 

large.    The  present  season  in 

California    developed     similar 

conditions  in  which  fire  would 

have  been  very  difficult  to  cope 

with.    Though  it  is  true  that 

the    forests    cannot    be    fully 

protected  in  the  extraordinary 

year  until  an  adequate  system 

of  improvements  is  completed, 

yet  even  in  the  extraordinary 

year  extensive  destruction  can 

be   prevented  if  there  are  good 

means    of    communication,    a 

proper  fire-fighting  equipment, 

and  a  well-trained  organization. 

Every  year  the  Forest  Service 

puts    out    about    2,000    fires, 

many  of  which,  if  not  handled  promptly, 

would  develop  into  great  and  destructive 

conflagrations.     Measured  in  the  value  of 


THE    FIRE    LOOKOUT 

EVERY  YEAR  THE  RANGERS  DISCOVER  AND  PUT  OUT  ABOUT  2.000 
FIRES,  MOST  OF  THEM  BEFORE  THEY  HAVE  DONE  ANY  HARM 


property   saved,  the  annual  cost  of  the 
work  is  insignificant. 
The  second  great  task  of  the  Service  is 


CUT,    CLEANED,    AND   GROWING   A    SECOND   CROP 

THE    CUTTING    OF    TWO    BILLION     FEET    OF    RIPE    TIMBER    SOLD    BY    THE   SERVICE    IN    I913    UNDER   PROPER 
REGULATION    ACTUALLY    IMPROVED   THE    FORESTS 
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to  get  the  timber  in  the  forests  into  use; 
and  it  is  being  used  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties. In  the  first  place  settlers  are  given 
wood  and  timber  for  their  own  needs,  free 
of  charge.  Every  year  more  than  40,000 
settlers  receive  such  free  use  to  the  value 
of  about  |200,ooo.  Large  quantities  also 
are  being  sold  to  lumber  operators.  Last 
year  nearly  6,000  separate  sales  of  timber 
were  made.  The  demand  for  the  public 
timber  is  increasing.  The  last  fiscal  year 
showed  nearly  three  times  as  much  con- 
tracted for  as  during  the  previous  year. 
The  total  was  more' than  two  billion  feet, 
board  measure.  And  the  present  use  of  the 
timber  which  the  Service  is  encouraging 
increases  the  future  value  of  the  forests. 
Whenever  timber  is  cut  on  the  national 
forests,  the  operation  is  so  conducted  that 
a  new  crop  of  trees  will  be  established  and 
the  production  of  timber  by  growth  will  be 
continued.  Before  the  forests  were  placed 
under  the  Service,  the  yearly  growth  did 
not  equal  the  amount  of  timber  destroyed. 
The  repeated  fires  prevented  re-growth  in 


I 


A    RANGER  S   CABIN    AND    A    FOREST   SERVICE    BRIDGE 

THE    1,500   CABINS,    CONNECTED    BY   TRAILS,  ROADS,  BRIDGES,  AND  TELEPHONE    LINES,    MAKE    FIRE-FIGHTING 

POSSIBLE    AND   HELP   THE    SETTLEMENT,    LUMBERING,    AND   STOCK    BUSINESS    IN   THE    FORESTS 
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many  places,  and  the  increase  was  less  than  spaces  caused  by  old  fires  are  filling  up 

the  loss  by  fire,  insects,  and  disease.    To-  with  trees,now  that  they  are  protected,  a 

day  the  reverse  is  the  case.    The  total  great  deal  of  ripe  timber  is  being  utilized, 

growth  exceeds  all  losses.    Some  loss  is  and  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  acres  are 

still  occasioned  in  over-ripe  timber  which  being  planted  every  year, 

is  too  remote  to  be  marketed  at  once,  and  While  the  public  timber  is  being  used  as 

there  is  still  some  loss  every  year  by  fire  needed  in  quantities  not  to  exceed  its  pro- 

and  insects.    On  the  other  hand,  the  bare  duction  by  growth,  there  is  a  great  security 


MAKING   THE   WILDERNESS   ACCESSIBLE 
PART  OF   THE    1 6,000  MILES  OF  TRAILS  THAT  THE  FOREST  SERVICE    HAS    BUILT    IN    ITS   WAR    AGAINST    FIRE 
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THE  CATTLE  OF  THE  FORESTS 

A    FEW   OF   THE   TEN    MILLION    ANIMALS   THAT   ARE    FED   EVERY    YEAR   ON   A   CONSTANTLY  IMPROVING  RANGE 


to  the  people  in  the  public  ownership  of  a 
large  reserve  supply.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  timber,  local  requirements  are 
first  provided  for;  sales  are  not  made  for 
shipment  elsewhere  unless  there  is  more 
than  will  be  needed  for  local  use  and  de- 
velopment. Small  operaTors-^re  encour- 
aged in  every  way  —  in  fact,  more  than 
90  per  cent,  of  the  sales  are  to  small  men. 
Large  "sales  are  made  where  the  timber  is 
remote  and  heavjMnvestments  are  neces- 
sary in  building  railroads  or  in  other 
expensive  improvements.  In  such  cases 
adequate  provisions  are  made  to  prevent 
mon-Qgoly.  Speculation  in,  and  monopoly 
of,  public  timber  are  prevented  and  the 
sales  are  ma3ejirai^^  to  promote  com- 
petitive copditions. 


A  time  will  come  later  on  when  the 
presence  of  the  public  timber  will  be  erf 
enormous  importance  in  preventing  the 
effect  of  private  monopoly.  At  present 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  private  timber  be- 
ing cut  by  a  great  many  private  operators. 
When  this  is  largely  cut  and  the  bulk  of  the 
private  timber  remains  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  number  of  timber  holders, ^^Qm^S^' 
tion  will  not  exist  to  the^egrecLto^whiciUt 
e^qsts  to-day.  It  is  then  that^he  publ^ 
timBeTwilI  seryejLgreat  tjse  in  regulating 
prices^  Twenty-two^rivate  hol3ers  now 
owir^50  billion  feet,  or  about  three  fourths 
as  much  as  the  Government  owns.  Let  the 
public  take  ample  warning  not  to  lose  con- 
trol of  its  timber_asset,  nor  to  pennit  its 
destruction  by  fire.^ 


A    FOREST  NURSERY    IN    MONTANA 

ONE   OF  TWENTY-FIVE    IN   WHICH   ARE    RAISED  THE  TREES    WITH    WHICH    THE    FOREST    SERVICE     RESTOCKS 
FROM  TWELVE   TO   FIFTEEN    THOUSAND   ACRES   EVERY   YEAR 
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The  third  great  task  of  the  Service  is  to 
encourage  the  ggttlement  and  building  up 
of  the  country?    'Ihe  land  which  is  to  be 
beKl  permanently  in  the  National  Forests  is 
that  chiefly  valuable  for  growing  trees  and 
that   required  to  protect  the  sources  of 
water    supply.     Agricultural    lands    are 
available  for  settlement  and  pass  to  pri- 
vate ownership.    Settlers  are  wanted  in 
the  forests  not  only  to  help  build  up  the 
local  communities  and  states,  but  also  to 
pipmote  the  development  of  the  forests 
themselves.    Settlers  are^  needed  to  help, 
protect  the  forests  from  hre^    tiverv  strip 
of  cleared  land  is  a  fire  line;  every  ranch  is 
a  vantage-poinf   for   fire^fighting;  every 
rancher  can  be  made  a  forest  protector. 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  agricultural 
land  in  the  forests  because  they  are  located 
in  the  high,  rough  mountains.     But  here 
and  there  a  possible  mountain  farm  or 
group  of  farms  can  be  located.    The  for- 
ests are  being  classified  very  rapidly,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  all  the  agricultural 
land  not  covered  by  heavy  timber  will 
be  available  for  use.    All  this  land  goes 
\o    the  ^home-seeker    free,  and  he    has 
only  to  comply  with  the   legal  require- 
ments of  residence  and    cultivation    to 
title  to  it. 
is  9onie  agricultural  land  in  the 
Forests  which  is  covered  with 
and  very  valuable  stands  of  timber. 
0n  same  of  it  there  is  as  much  as  18  or  20 
million  feet  for  a  sinj^  tract  of  160  acres, 
which  is  the  maximum  area  allowed  to  a 
homesteader.    History   has   shown    that 
such  lands  are  not  settled  upon  when  they 
are  given  to  the  homesteader.    The  tim- 
ber stake  is  too  large.    The  homesteader 
sells  to  a  lumber  company  and  moves  out 
with  his  little  fortune.    The  lumber  com- 
pany holds  the  land  until  the  timber 
readies  a  satisfactory  value.    Then  the 
afta  is  lumbered  and  the  agricultural  land 
sold  for  as  high  a  price  as  can  be  secured. 
In  this  way  agricultural  settlement  is  re- 
tarded and  the  homeseeker  without  means 
is  shut  out.    In  the  Northwestern  States 
most  of  the  best  timhtrfd  bnrlf  wi^rp  ar- 
quired  by  privateowners  before  the  Nation- 
al EoFgts  were  established     This  is  usual- 
ly  tSeTlinbcFat  tne  lower  elevations,  on 
the  river  bottoms,  and  lower  slopes  and 


benches.    Much  of  it  is  being  held    by 
timber  holders  and  is  not  being  developed. 

Where  agricultural  lands  under  heavy 
timber  occur  in  the  National  Forests  the 
j>olicy  is  to  dispose  of  the  timber  by  sale 
at  an  early  date  and  then  to  open  the  land 
for  free  homesteadiTig.  1  nus  in  the  Flat- 
head NationalsForest  a  timber  sale  has 
just  been  made  that  in  four  years  will  make 
available  nearly  10,000  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land.  Another  sale  in  the  Kaniksu 
National  Forest  of  Idaho  will  enable  about 
6,000  acres  of  good  land  to  be  homestead- 
ed.  Other  sales  now  being  made  will 
accomplish  the  same  end,  namely,  to 
promote  settlement  and  to  reach  the  real 
homeseeker.  These  areas  stand  out  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  thousands  of  acres 
of  heavily  timbered  private  lands  near  by 
whose  soil  is  as  good  or  better  and  whose 
development  for  agriculture  is  long  delayed 
and  always  will  be  beyond  the  man  with- 
out means.  In  this  case  it  is  private 
ownership  and  not  public  ownership  that 
is  blocking  development. 

Prospecting  and  mining  in  the  National  1 
Forests  are  carried  on  under  the  same  laws  ' 
as  on  the  unreserved  public  domain.  The 
partition  of  the  National  Forests  among 
private  owners  and  acquisition  by  timber-  ^ 
men  and  others  would  place  a  very  serious  I 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  mining  develop-  ; 
ment.  The  prospector  now  works  freely 
in  the  forests.  If  he  discovers  a  mine,  he 
may  secure  title  to  the  land  under  the  gen- 
eral mining  laws.  He  has  not  only  the  use 
of  the  timber  on  his  location  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  property,  but  if  he  needs 
it  he  can  secure  more  from  the  surround- 
ing public  forests  under  a  very  liberal 
policy  of  free  use.  In  contrast  to  this 
there  are  countless  cases  where  prospect- 
ing and  new  development  have  been 
stopped  through  the  acquisition  of  large 
areas  by  private  owners  for  timber  or 
other  purposes.  One  of  the  difficulties  has 
been  that  in  the  past  the  mining  laws  have 
been  manipulate  to  secure  public  lands 
that  were  valueless  for  mining  but  very 
valuable  for  other  purposes.  Cases  are  on 
record  where  the  mining  laws  were  misused 
to  secure  heavily  timbered  lands,  valuable 
water-power  sites,  water-holes  controlling 
many  thousand  acres  of  public  range,  Jands 
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desired:  for  towasile  spRshitioiir  aiut 
strat^ic  pcnnts  cantnHkig  vsdubfe 
rrghts  of  way.  This  fnactke  has-  b«»en 
stoppedtn  the  National  Forests  and  prob^ 
aUy  tbexhief  benefit  is  feh  by^  tfae  mint- 
ing industry  itself.  Besides  its  induce* 
ments  to  homesteaders,  and  miners  the 
National  Forests  welcome  the  sheep  and 
cattte  men  with  then-  flocks  and  herds. 

Every  year  nearly  iO|00d,ooo  sheep^ 
cattle,  and  hogs  find  feed  in  the  forests. 
In  many  portions  of  the  Western  forests 
nutrvtkms  grasses  grow  plentifully  aroang 
the- trees  and  in  the  parks,  meadows,  and 
other  openings.  This  grass  is  utilized 
under  a  system  of  re^dxted  grazing;; 
Everyr  setkkr  has.  a  few  animate  which 
run  on  the  fore^s:  without  charge  or  per^ 
miti^and  in  additioii:  glazing  permits  aie 
issued  to  more  than  ar^^ooo  stock  ownera 
for  a:  mmimd  f ee.  The  regalatioii  of  thie 
us^  of  tte:  forage  has  produced  very  quick 
resttilstintbe  improvement  in  tke  condi^ 
Xiam  of  fli&  rasge.  In  many  places  orep- 
grazing  had  reduced  thercairying'  capoKity 
for  stack  to:  less  thsD  50  per  cenl..  oft  the 
normoik;  and  it  was- setienslj^  intetfering 
mth  thr  fcpooductioarof  the-  fbnest.  In 
some  settiMis  where  cloodbttrsts.  occur 
froaor  time  to  time;  ovetv-graring  fcas 
restttoed  in  serious,  enmon  and.  inrneascd 
flood  damage  which  would  have,  been 
checked  under  normal. conditions  of  sur^ 
face-cover.  By  the  right  use  of  the  grass» 
forest  gnwrth  and  slook-grazing  now  go 
haiMl  in  hand;  the  carrying  capacity  for 
stock,  is  increasing  and  the  stock,  comes  orff 
thr  motmtains  in  better  conditioci  than 
fovmeriy^  Under  pubKc  control  of  the 
range  the  old  sheep  and  cattle  warn  have 
been  stopped,^  monopoly  is  prevented,;and 
the  small  man  is  protected  against  unfair 
competition.  The  introduction,  through 
the  Government's  efforts,  of  improved 
methods  of  handling  stock,  the  develop- 
ment of  water  supplies,  the  constmction 
of  drift  fences,  the  extermination  of  rodents 
which  injure  the  range^  and  of  wolves, 
cojffiotes,^;  bears,  mountain  lions,  and  other 
predatory  animals,  has  enormously^  aided 
those  wlMy  use  the  National  Forest  forage. 
Already  there  is  a  sharp  contrast  in  the 
coodttion- of  the  forest  range  and  those 
aiaeas  outside  which  are  stilli  umegukateri 


and  subject  to  constant  atesa.    It  is 
roattec  of  vitak^  poMic  imerest  tliar 
openrauq^  bei  ban^t  under  a 
system  of  contsoi  in  order  to  maintain  Ae 
supply  of  meat  for  the  country's 

The  tumbermenr  homesteaders, 
and  stockmen  all  benefit  from  the  forcdv 
directly.  The  public  benefits  from  tin 
activities  and  from  the  improvemeat  anl 
maintenance  of  tfae  Nation's  timbersnppiir; 
This,,  of  course;,  is  the  pfimary^  effect  ef 
the.  Service.  But  this  brings  wilii  it  a 
hardly  less  important  benefit  to 

PractkaHy  all  the^important 
streams  of  the  West  rise  in  the 
Forests.  Water  from  the  focets^ 
more  thorn  1,200  irrigation  pro|ecCr 
more  than  300  watevspower 
Nearly  1  ,Joe  cities  and  towns 
domestia  supply  of  water  from  tfaecfocesa^ 
and  this  numbcs  wilt  coostantlyincieaai 
This  public  serme  is  aotomaticidlsp  fan 
mshed  l^r  the.  very  oistenocs  db  fin 
fonsts:  under  pmper  pralectiMiL:  Net 
only  dm  tfaeyoonnervetlie' waters  so  wid 
to  life  and  mdastey,  btitth^are«ionnad 
more  comng  tn  be  used  as  a  piayf^uiif 
of  tte  puhUCf  justas.aie^tbe^initkai2d:pa^ 
Already  at  last  a  half  ndifion  pec^3ier 
the  National  Forests  for  reeieatian 
the  summer  months; 

The  National  Fbiesls  aiestandingqnsrf 
that,  tier  omscrvirtiDnj  is^  the  rightrtnr^f 
our  rcsonrces.'  and;  not  their 
from  Q0S,  for  witk  incraasng  laer 
p  roper"  legnLitioit  nonrtlie'fofests^^iK'iV' 
pioving  and  increasing  in  vainr  and 
usefulnesa  faur  thd  fusdaDe: 

It  w&ald  seentas  if  forestry  ougbrno^te 
be  a  subject  of  controversy.  Yet  tk^figlit 
over  conservation  has:  centred^  voy 
largely  about  the  Natknai  Foiests:aBidtln 
Federal  Forest  Servios.  ThefCLaresti 
many  persons  who  donot  bdie^ffe  tbattin 
Nation  should. GORtinae  to  own>  the^paUk 
forests  but  sfaoidd  distribute  thenr  amons 
private  owners:  as  wa5>  beistg^  done  witk 
gneat  rapidit}rat  t]ie'tiniE:of  the'e5taklisll^ 
mentaf.the.NatioIIal  Forests. 

The  present  system-'Of  administratkincf 
the  National  Fonests  >  was:  created  eigkt 
years  ago.  Theswroetgof  this  system  is  m 
kxigeriadonbtk  ThecDuntrjrcan juc^  by 
the  resdfts  vdndk  thoBSc^^^viiKefaas  acfaiefnL 
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IMMIGRANTS   WHO   HAVE   NOT   SENSE    ENOUGH   TO   KEEP   WELL  OR  TO    KEEP 

OUT  OF  ACCIDENTS  —  WHAT  THEY   COST  THEIR   EMPLOYERS 

AND  WHAT  THEY  MEAN   TO  THE  NATION 

BY 

ARNO  DOSCH 


ANEW  aspect  of  the  immigra- 
tion problem  is  opened  by 
some  remarkable  facts  that 
recent  industrial  investiga- 
*  tions  have  brought  to  light. 
These  investigations  seem  to  prove  two 
startling   proi>ositions: 

(i)  TTiat  the  immigrants  who  now  come 
to  this  country  in  the  largest  numbers 
are  not  being  assimilated  but  are  being 
"lumped"  in  undigested  foreign  quarters 
at  the  great  centres  of  industry. 

(2)  That  "cheap  foreign  labor"  is 
not  cheap,  even  to  the  manufacturers  who 
have  eagerly  encouraged  the  imi>ortation 
of  unskilled  foreigners  to  do  the  "muck- 
ers'" work.  This  class  of  eastern  Euro- 
pean peasant  lacks  the  intelligence  and 
initiative  either  to  avoid  the  ordinary 
dangers  of  rough  labor  or  to  keep  in 
efficient  health;  and  their  employers  have 
to  pay  the  bills  for  teaching  them. 

Of  40  cases  of  lead-poisoning  found  in 
the  lead  mills  of  New  York  City  last  year 
by  the  partial  survey  of  the  Factory 
investigating  Commission,  the  disease 
had  in  38  cases  attacked  men  of  foreign 
birth.  Of  these,  29  were  immigrants 
from  eastern  Europe.  Considering  the 
large  recent  Slavish  immigration,  this 
may  not  at  first  glance  seem  remarkable, 
but  it  takes  on  its  real  significance  when 
it  is  understood  that  half  the  employees 
of  the  mills  are  of  American  birth  and 
have  worked  in  the  lead  industries  for 
years.  Among  them  occurred  only  one- 
twentieth  of  the  cases  of  lead-poisoning. 
The  explanation  for  this  disparity  is 
significant.  The  Americans  know  how 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  they  wash  their  hands  and 
faces  when  they  stop  work.  The  immi- 
grants   from    eastern    Europe    do    not, 


unless  some  one  stands  over  them  and 
makes  them  do  it. 

As  the  dangerous  trades  in  this  country 
are  rapidly  falling  into  the  hands  of 
immigrants  of  this  type,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  industrial  poisoning,  and  industrial 
disease  in  general,  presents  a  pressing 
national  problem.  The  victims  are  chiefly 
among  the  most  ignorant  and  helpless 
people.  The  danger  is  there  for  the  others, 
but  they  usually  have  sufficient  initiative 
to  escape  it. 

Take  lead-poisoning,  which  we  hear 
most  about.  Twenty  years  ago  in  the 
lead  mills  the  work  was  far  more  danger- 
ous than  it  is  to-day,  but  the  amount  of 
lead-i>oisoning  was  apparently  less.  This 
was  because,  so  the  old  lead  workers  say, 
the  class  of  men  formerly  employed  under- 
stood the  danger  and  took  precautions  to 
escape  it.  These,  men  were  western 
Europeans  or  Americans.  Negroes  also 
did  much  of  the  dangerous  work  in  some 
of  the  old  mills  and  were  looked  upon  as 
practically  immune  because  they  could 
see  the  white  poisonous  flecks  on  their 
dark  skins  and  wash  them  off. 

I  have  cited  the  case  of  lead-poisoning 
because  it  is  the  least  complicated  of  in- 
dustrial diseases.  It  finds  its  victims 
among  otherwise  healthy  men  in  the  prime 
of  life.  But  the  same  racial  disparity 
holds  true  in  all  the  dangerous  trades. 
Those  who  are  the  worst  sufferers  from  all 
industrial  diseases  in  this  country  are 
immigrants  from  eastern  Europe.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  diflficulty  of  making  them 
look  out  for  themselves,  industrial  disease 
would  be  very  much  easier  to  handle. 

This  gives  the  problem  a  new  angle 
from  which  it  has  not  previously  been 
considered.  It  shows  that,  without  letting 
up   in   the   fight   for   better,  preventive 
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measures,  the  immigration  aspect  must 
not  be  neglected.  In  this  respect  an 
incident  that  occurred  in  a  Brooklyn  lead 
mill  is  illuminating. 

The  workmen  in  this  mill  are  largely 
recent  Slavish  immigrants  and,  in  spite 
of  many  admirable  precautionary  meas- 
ures, the  mill  has  had  an  unusual  number 
of  lead-poisoning  cases.  The  victims 
become  stevedores  on  near-by  wharves 
and  work  when  they  can.  The  condition 
of  many  of  these  men  is  pitiful,  but  there 
is  little  sympathy  to  be  gained  for  them 
around  the  lead  works.  Perhaps  this 
story  will  explain. 

A  foreman  in  the  works  discovered  one 
day  that  a  Slav  workman  who  had  been 
with  him  several  months  was  famished. 
Inquiry  brought  out  the  fact  that  on  the 
last  pay-day,  as  he  left  the  works  with 
his  fellow  countrymen,  he  had  been  seized 
by  three  neighborhood  hoodlums  and 
robbed.  Several  dozen  other  Slavs  had 
seen  him  robbed,  but  none  had  inter- 
fered. He  was  merely  the  latest  of  a 
long  line  of  victims.  This  had  been  going 
on  for  weeks.  To  stop  the  practice  the 
American  foreman,  an  Irish  foreman,  and 
the  American  engineer  dressed  themselves 
like  "hunkies''  on  the  next  pay-day  and 
went  up  the  street  with  the  workmen. 
At  a  convenient  spot  the  three  hoodlums 
selected  a  victim  and  were  about  to  rob  him 
when  the  two  foremen  and  the  engineer 
fell  out  of  line  and  attacked  them.  The 
fight  lasted  several  minutes  before  the 
hoodlums  were  driven  off,  but  the  work- 
men offered  their  protectors  no  assistance. 
Even  the  man  whom  they  had  saved  from 
being  robbed  stood  dumbly  by. 

So  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  "leaded" 
stevedores  on  the  Brooklyn  docks  receive 
so  little  sympathy.  They  have  only  the 
contempt  of  their  former  foremen,  and 
their  own  countrymen  pass  them  by 
indifferently. 

The  foremen  who  come  in  closest  con- 
tactjwith  these  people  do  not  understand 
that  they  are  just  emerging  from  serfdom, 
that  they  have  become  so  inured  to  bad 
treatment  by  superior  power  and  have 
had  to  stand  by  through  so  many  genera- 
tions while  their  fellows  were  mistreated 
that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  up 


and  fight  for  either  themselves  or  tlidr 
friends.  The  Poles,  in  particular,  have 
had  their  nation  broken  up  and  put  under 
the  iron  rule  of  foreign  emperors.  Their 
spirit  has  been  all  but  crushed  out  of  them. 
They  cannot  regain  it  in  a  day. 

And  yet  half  a  million  of  these  people 
are  entering  the  United  States  every  year 
to  be  mistreated  and  exploited,  to  become 
helpless  victims  of  industrial  accident  and 
industrial  disease.  If  they  come  throu^ 
their  experience  and  develop  into  Ameri- 
can citizens  it  is  through  no  effort  of  their 
own,  but  through  the  enlightened  sdf- 
interest  of  their  employers.  Compara- 
tively few  of  these  people  ever  get  more 
than  a  glimmering  of  American  ideals. 
It  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  that  th^ 
should.  Their  children  are  quick  to  lean, 
but  they,  children  themselves,  are  sbv 
to  rise.  The  fact  that  they  are  in  this 
country  means  nothing  in  itself.  A  Slav 
village  in  northern  Michigan  can  be  just 
as  benighted  as  it  was  in  Roumania.  Its 
people  have  to  be  made  to  eat  right  and 
sleep  right.  Mothers  must  be  taught  the 
simplest  measures  for  protecting  the  health 
of  their  babies.  Grown  men  have  to  be 
forced  to  wash  their  hands  to  prevent 
them  from  poisoning  themselves. 

Welfare  work  of  this  kind  x:an  be  done^ 
and  is  being  done.  But  it  cannot. be^ooe 
for  half  a  million  of  these  people  a  year. 
The  task  is  too  great.  The  result  is  that 
the  American  people  are  not  absorbing  these 
immigrants  from  eastern  Europe.  To 
borrow  a  figure  from  cookery,  they  are 
lumping.  They  have  lumped  in  the 
mines,  in  the  steel  mills,  in  all  the  danger- 
ous trades.  And  the  lumps  grow  iBLtgu 
by  half  a  million  a  year.  Whole  sections 
of  the  United  States  have  become  essen- 
tially foreign.  The  melting-pot  is  not 
assimilating  the  raw  material  that  is  being 
dumped  into  it. 

In  these  unassimilated  lumps  the  in- 
dividuals are  forever  shifting,  though  the 
lumps  remain  hopelessly  un-American. 
Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  who  surveyed  the 
lead  industries  for  the  Illinois  Commission 
on  Occupational  Diseases,  found  that  from 
I o  to  40  per  cent,  changed  their  employers 
every  pay-day.  Usually  they  went  to 
other  mills  for  similar  or  equally  dangerous  1 
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work.  One  lead  mill  with  a  pay-roll  of 
eighty  had  had  five  hundred  men  in  its 
employ  during  the  year.  There  was  no 
knowing  how  many  of  these  men  became 
lead-poisoned.  There  was  hardly  an 
opportunity  to  teach  them  care.  Many 
of  them  went  from  one  lead  mill  to  another 
and  became  "leaded"  before  any  symp- 
toms  were   discovered. 

It  frequently  happens  in  the  lead  in- 
dustries that  one  of  these  men  who  has 
been  discharged  for  his  own  good  because 
he  has  shown  early  symptoms  of  lead 
poisoning  has  gone  on  to  the  next  mill 
without  explaining  why  he  was  discharged 
from  the  last  one,  and,  when  discovered 
there  to  be  a  lead  victim,  has  sought 
employment  at  the  third  or  fourth  mill 
luitil  hopelessly  poisoned.  To  discharge 
a  man  when  lead-i>oisoning  begins  to  show 
on  him  may  not  be  the  right  way  to  meet 
the  diflficulty,  but  it  is  at  least  better 
than  to  keep  him  at  work  that  will  soon 
paralyze  him.  He  accepts  his  fate  with 
animal-like  resignation,  ignores  the  warn- 
ings of  the  compan/s  doctor,  and  heads 
stiaight  for  the  next  lead  mill.  He  does 
it  because  he  does  not  know  what  else  to 
do.  There  is  no  advantage  in  either 
blaming  or  pitying  him.  He  belongs  to 
one  of  the  great  unassimilated  lumps  in 
American  life. 

The  work  of  philanthropic  surveys, 
examinations  into  the  condition  of  work- 
men by  large  corporations,  and,  particu- 
lariy,  the  spread  of  welfare  work  has 
shown  the  urgent  necessity  for  dissolving 
these  lumps  before  they  get  any  larger. 
It  means  restriction  of  immigration  down 
to  the  point  where  it  will  not  lump.  Two 
forces  oppose  this -^  large  employers  of 
common  labor  and  all  those  who,  believing 
that  liberty  should  be  denied  none,  offer 
strong  sentimental  objections  to  restric- 
tion in  any  form.  But  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  waking  to  the  fact  that  immi- 
grants from  eastern  Europe  and  southern 
Europe  must  for  their  own  protection 
be  adnntted  into  this  country  in  smaller 
numbers.  This  is  shown  in  the  intelli- 
gent support  given  the  bill  introduced 
into  Congress  by  Senator  Dillingham 
restricting  the  annual  immigration  from 
any  country  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  number 


of  the  natives  of  that  country  already  in 
the  United  States.  This  will  affect  only 
the  immigrants  from  eastern  and  southern 
Europe  and,  denying  real  liberty  to  no 
one,  will  help  to  prevent  lumping. 

Those  who  offer  sentimental  objections 
do  so  because  they  do  not  understand  the 
real  condition.  They  do  not  know  that 
these  people  are  not  enjo)dng  the  liberties 
of  a  free  country.  The  best  they  get  is 
paternalism,  an  enlightened  sort  of  des- 
I>otism.  There  is  no  blame  attached  to 
the  people  who  practise  this  despotism. 
Indeed,  they  are  only  to  be  praised.  They 
are  doing  the  only  work  that  is  being  done 
to  prevent  the  lumps  from  degenerating 
into  hopeless  masses. 

Having  lured  these  peasants  from  the 
remote  comers  of  Europe  and  huddled 
them  in"  rough  camps,  their  employers 
have  soon  discovered  that,  socially  speak- 
ing, they  have  laid  and  rotted.  Filth, 
drunkenness,  and  disease  have  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession.  So  they 
have  seized  upon  modem  scientific  wel- 
fare work,  and  the  welfare  workers,  find- 
ing a  slow  but  docile  people  to  handle, 
have  been  delighted  with  their  progress. 
Welfare  workers,  doctors,  and  visiting 
nurses  are  the  kindly  autocrats  over 
millions  of  men  and  women  in  the  mining 
camps  and  great  industrial  centres.  Every, 
bit  of  work  they  do  is  good,  but  it  is 
patemalism.  It  is  all  done  with  company 
money,  spent  on  the  company's  employees 
for  the  company's  benefit.  In  towns  like 
those  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, which  have  advanced  rapidly  in 
welfare  work,  children  are  bom  into  the 
world  with  the  assistance  of  doctors  paid 
by  the  company;  they  are  baptized  in 
churches  built  by  the  company  and  by 
ministers  largely  supported  by  the  com- 
pany; they  go  to  company  schools,  they 
are  kept  clean  by  the  company's  nurse, 
they  grow  up  to  live  in  the  company's 
houses,  work  for  the  company,  and  get 
their  social  life  in  club  houses  provided 
by  the  company.  For  the  present  it  is 
necessary  work  and  will  have  to  be  done 
in  that  same  paternalistic  way  so  long  as 
the  foreign  immigration  continues  to 
lump.  But  it  is  not  making  independent 
American  citizens.   It  is  making  a  clasp  of 
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people  used' ta  control  in  all  their  everyday 
activities.  They  are  not  the  basis  of  a 
seKHgOveming  republic. 

The  answer  of  welfare  workers  to  th^ 
charge  of  paternalism  is  that  these -people 
are  not  ready  for  democracy.  They  have 
to  be  led  toward  it  gradually:  Wetfare 
workers  look  for  signs  of  initiative  as 
for  the  break  of  day.  They  cherish  and 
repeat  the  stories  of  suiccess.  One^  of  ■ 
these  is  told  by  a  doctor  in  the  estipioyt  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in 
charge  of  the  sanitary  conditioRS  and 
genfiefral  health  of  a  co&l  town'  in  West 
Virginia:  Finding  a  sick  man*  in  a  hut 
wilfe  hir  family^  in  a  ffightfuK  state  of 
filth  and  foul  air,  he  removed  the  man  td 
the  hmpital:  and  kept  him  there  a  week. 
Semb^timb'later  he  visited  theman  agfkin 
in  thir  hut  and  was  surprised  to  find'  it 
efieamr  and*  wholesome^.  The  man's  Polish 
wifb  had  visited  him  inUhe  hospktri  and 
hadr  hiscd  therd  a  vision  of  cleaniines^^  anA 
swe^tndss  that  was  entirely  aside  fmm 
her  lifis^S'  exf^erieHcei:  Sie  had  been  in 
America'  a  number  of  yeafs  but*  th^ 
AatmAw  ideal  of  cleanliness  had  neve^ 
mehed'her  before.  Na amount  of  goed 
eaainfrie,  however,  can  lift  some  of^  tfke9i 
pnple'  from  the  degradation-  of  centuriesi 
Consider  the*  tenements  on*  the  East  Side 
in  Nikw  York  City  wherer  the'  bathtubs 
ate  us^^  as  receptacles  fov  coal^^  Bathing 
is.  ther  most  trying,  problem,  esp^daHy  in 
thedrngerous  trades  wHeie^t'is^necessairy; 
Ott^'lead^  nlanufactui^r  in  Phihtddphia 
psjs^^his^  men  twenty  cents  a  b^h  and 
finds  it  a  profitable  investment  hi  health 
and  efficiency.  The  Chicago  mill  of  the 
National  Lead  Company  p^^ys  five  cents 
a  bath.  At  its  Brooklyn  mill  the  same 
concern  has  so  arrang^  the  lockers  in 
which  the  men  keep  their  street  clothes 
and  thehr  workmg  ck>thes  that  they  can 
hardly  pass  from  one  to  the  other  without 
getting^a^shower-bath,  but  it  is  not  workin;g 
very'  well.  The  men  object  on  the  point 
of  modesty,  and  that  old-world  delicacy; 
whkh  seems*  absurd  to  us^  is  counting  its 
lead  victim^/ too; 

This!  can  all  be  chMgied.  The  Slav, 
the  Greeks,  and  the'  so«lthem  Italians 
can'  all'  b^  made  into  American  citizens*  if 
they   are   handled   hi   sullid^tly    smajl 


qualntities^^  and  have  an^  offportunity  to 
Kve  among  and  associate  With  Americans 
OP  Europeans  who  have  already  became 
asshnilated.  But  they  are  not  havii^ 
that  chance  now.  The  best  they  are 
getting  is  paternalism  and;  if  lupt  up-  for 
any  length  of  time,  that  is>  good  for  neither 
employer  nor  employee.  Paternalism  is 
dangerous.  If  the  employer  has.  power 
for  good  over  his  emf>l<y)ree^  he-has  power  ^ 
for  evil:  It  draws  hard  and  fast'  lines  i 
between  classes.  It  means  indusliial 
aristocracy  and  a- conscious  working,  clasl 
that  will  eventually  provide  the  gsw'  ma- 
terial for  just  siidi'  revoluttdnary  move^ 
ments  as  the  I.  W.  W.  is  nowleadii^  hi 
this  countly.  The  mo^  confplele  case 
of  paternalism  ev^  attempted  iib  tlm 
country  was  the  town  of  Pullman>  aad  it 
failed.  It  is  to  bcr  hoped  that  the  patemai 
mining:  campsi  will  also  fail.  Nor  is  tilere  | 
any  slur  in  this.  Every  enligittened*  wei- 
f ai^e  worker  looks-  f^rwaitl  tof  itv  He 
wants  tort  see  his- ehargeichaf^\iiidcr'  tis 
autocracy.  Until  they^dot^tfaey  wSit  never 
be-Am^cans^ 

The  chief  diffi/PHltir  in  the  way^  of  re» 
stricting  hunngyalioiR  lies  in  the  need  for 
common  labor.  The  United  StaiM  Sted 
Corporation'  could  have  used  lastr- yetf 
ten  thodsand  moire  Slavoniane-  than^  il 
was  able  to  get.  Every  other' bii^nuimq; 
and  milling  corikem  is  in  the  same 'pre- 
dicament. Buty  from  the  national  peml 
of  view^  it  is  bett^  that  they  should-  be. 
Tbey  are  devoting  their  aiei^es*'  toward 
the  production  of  raw*  mMerial^  much  of 
which  is  shipped  out  of  the  country  rem 
OP  in*  only  the  fifst  stages^of  mamifaciuieL 
The  less  raw  material  leavitig  the  eouotry 
the  better.  Common  labor  is  used  almest 
exclusively  tor  handle'  it,  so  the  fess-  com- 
mon labor  the  better  we  are  off  as  a  aatieas 
Compare  the  induistrial  cenditiea  of<  the 
United  States  with  that  of  Germanfs 
The  exports  that  leave  our  ports-show  oi^ 
one  fourth-  the  skill  and  workmaaiship 
and  consequent  value  of  the  exports  tfaH 
leave  Germany.  In  Germany  conunaa 
labor  is  becoming  steadily  scarcer:  In 
ten  years,  it  is  said,  thetie  will  be  not  aa 
untrained  man^  in  the  German-  Empire. 
This  is  practically  true  to-day^  of  Bavaim 
Comm^  tabor  i»  mueh  less  of  a  necessity  1 
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than  it  is  supposed  to  be.  But  it  has 
always  been  plentiful  in  this  country,  so 
industry  has  come  to  count  on  it.  But  it 
could  get  along  better  with  less.  Scarcity 
of  labor  inevitably  necessitates  the  use  of 
labor-saving  devices. 

If  common  labor  had  not  been  so  plenti- 
ful occupational  disease  would  never  have 
become  so  serious  a  problem.  In  the  first 
place,  when  men  are  scarce  employers 
take  care  not  to  lose  any,  but,  more  im- 
portant still,  machinery  is  then  substituted 
for  men  in  the  dangerous  trades.  The 
lead  industry  has  given  an  example  of  this. 
It  began,  for  reasons  of  economy,  sub- 
stituting enclosed  machinery  for  the 
dangerous  work  of  separating  white  lead 
from  the  scraps  of  metallic  lead  which  had 
failed  to  corrode.  This  proved  such  a  saving 
both  in  labor  and  material  that  in  the 
best  mills  entirely  enclosed  machinery 
handles  the  lead  in  all  the  formerly  dan- 
gerous transitions  from  the  drying  pans  to 
the  lead-in-oil  paste.  This  has  done  away 
with  more  labor  susceptible  to  industrial 
disease.  The  latest  labor-saving  device 
is  a  crane  which  has  eliminated  the  dusty 
whed-barrows  that  counted  their  victims 
by  the  hundreds.  This  has  also  proved 
such  an   economy   that   the   lead   com- 


panies are  experimenting  with  mechanical 
means'  for  stripping  the  beds  where  the 
white  lead  is  formed.  Portable  exhausts 
are  in  use  in  some  lead  mills,  but  the 
whole  operation  is  still  dangerous  and 
clumsy.  When  that  problem  is  solved, 
lead  will  be  produced  much  more  cheaply, 
lead  mills  will  be  perfectly  safe,  and  the 
amount  of  common  labor  will  be  cut  at 
least  in  two.  The  devices  already  in  use 
by  the  National  Lead  Company  have 
in  the  last  ten  years  cut  down  the  nec- 
essary common  labor  by  25  per  cent. 

At  least  an  equal  saving  could  be  made 
in  industry  as  a  whole  by  labor-saving 
devices  now  in  existence.  But  so  long  as 
men  can  be  had  to  do  the  work  as  cheaply 
as  machinery  there  is  no  incentive  to  make 
the  investment.  If  immigration  were 
checked  sufficiently  to  make  common 
labor  less  available,  this  incentive  would 
then  bring  about  so  rapid  a  substitution 
of  labor-saving  machinery  that  the  de- 
mand for  common  labor  would  fall  off 
and,  in  its  place,  there  would  arise  a 
greater  demand  for  skilled  labor.  We 
could  then  approach  the  German  industrial 
ideal  with  industrial  accident  and  industrial 
disease  under  control  and  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  common  labor. 
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NEARLY  three  quarters  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States  is 
''dry*'  territory.  Half  the 
American  people  live  out  of 
reach  of  a  licensed  saloon. 
This  is  in  a  large  measure  the  work  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  the  militant  Church 
in  practical  j>olitics.  The  League  has 
done  more  in  twenty  years  than  the  Pro- 


hibition Party  has  in  fifty.  For  twenty 
years  it  has  been  testing  and  proving  the 
efficiency  of  its  political  methods,  until 
now  it  can  forecast  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  certainty  just  what  the  people 
of  any  given  part  of  the  United  States  or 
the  whole  United  States  will  do  with  the 
prohibition  question  whenever  it  is  made 
an  issue.     It  has   become  iorobablvi^he 
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most  active  and  effective  political  agency 
in  the  country. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  not  a  political 
party.  It  is  a  league  of  organizations, 
and  these  organizations  are,  chiefly,  the 
Christian  churches  of  America,  of  almost 
every  denomination,  creed,  and  sect. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  is,  in  fact,  the 
Church  in  politics  —  the  modern  "  Church 
Militant."  And  the  Holy  War  in  which 
it  is  engaged  is  the  nation-wide  crusade 
against  the  saloon. 

Many  people  —  politicians  especially  — 
think  the  only  way  to  accomplish  reforms 
is  to  organize  a  new  political  party.  The 
Populists  thought  so,  but  many  of  their 
doctrines,  which  now  form  part  of  the 
platforms  of  our  present-day  parties,  made 
no  headway  until  long  after  the  Populist 
party  was  dead  and  gone.  Conversely, 
there  never  was  a  Woman  Suffrage  party. 
And  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  working  for 
a  single  object  through  existing  political 
machinery  and  parties,  has  accomplished 
in  twenty  years  what  the  Prohibition 
party    never   even    partly   succeeded    in 


doing  —  it  has  made  the  prohibition  issue 
a  live  one  in  almost  every  state  and  the 
dominant  issue  in  many  states. 

When  the  League  was  organized,  twenty 
years  ago,  outside  of  a  few  thinly  populated 
prohibition  states  there  was  hardly  a  spot 
on  the  map  of  the  United  States  where 
liquor  was  not  sold  openly  and  legally. 
To-day,  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of 
the  United  States  —  2,130,746  square 
miles  —  is  "dry"  territory.  There  are 
nine  states  in  which  it  is  illegal  to  sell 
liquor  anywhere  in  the  commonwealth: 


Georgia 

North  Dakota 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

Maine 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

There  are  ten  other  states  in  which  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  is  "  dry." 
These  states  arc: 

Alabama  New  Hampshire 

Arkansas  New  Mexico 

Colorado  Utah 

Florida  Vermont 

Kentucky  Wyoming 
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Arkansas  has  just  passed  a  law  requiring 
a  petition  signed  by  all  the  adult  white 
men  and  women  in  any  community  before 
a  saloon  can  be  opened,  practically  in- 
suring state-wide  prohibition. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  single 
state  that  is  entirely  "wet."  New  Jersey 
comes  nearest,  with  only  four  tenths  of 
orie  per  cent,  of  its  area  prohibition. 
Three  quarters  of  Pennsylvania  is  "  license" 
territory.  But  Illinois  and  Missouri  are 
each  72  per  cent,  "dry"  and  58  per  cent, 
of  New  York  State  is  prohibition  territory. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  has  hardly 
made  itself  felt  as  yet  in  the  larger  cities. 
It  is  working  toward  the  cities  —  surround- 
ing them  with  areas  of  prohibition  terri- 
tory and  masses  of  prohibition  sentiment. 
All  the  nine  states  now  having  state-wide 
prohibition  laws  are  distinctly  rural  com- 
munities. Only  slightly  more  than  20 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  any  of  them 
live  in  the  cities.  Only  two  of  the  pro- 
hibition states  have  cities  of  100,000 
population  —  Georgia  and  Tennessee. 
More  than  half  the  people  of  seventeen 
other  states  live  in  territory  that  is  "dry" 
under  local  option  laws.  Nine  of  these 
states  have  no  cities  of  100,000  population. 
Six  others  have  one  such  city  each,  and 
Minnesota  has  two.  There  are  thirteen 
states  in  which  between  25  and  50  per  cent. 
of  the  people  live  in  "dry"  territory,  and 
in  these  thirteen  states  there  are  twenty- 
two  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  or 
more.  In  the  remaining  nine  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  less  than  25  per 
cent,  of  the  population  live  under  pro- 
hibition laws,  and  these  states  contain 
fifteen  cities  of  100,000  population  or 
more,  in  which  71  per  cent,  of  their  people 
live.  With  this  situation  as  its  encourage- 
ment, the  Anti-Saloon  League  now  an- 
nounces its  intention  to  attempt  to  bring 
about  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Whether  the  same  elements  of  strength 
that  enable  the  League  practically  to 
dominate  politics  in  the  rural  states  and 
in  the  rural  districts  of  most  of  the  other 
states  will  prove  strong  enough  to  make 
national  prohibition  an  issue  at  the  next 
Congressional    election,    as    the    League 


plans,  or  even  at  the  tenth  Congressional 
election  from  now,  1  do  not  attempt  to 
predict,  much  less  to  forecast  the  result 
when  the  issue  shall  be  squarely  raised. 
But  the  League  has  accomplished  results 
in  Washington.  It  can  point  to  a  long 
list  of  prohibition  legislation  enacted  at 
the  Capitol  as  a  result- of  its  efforts,  be- 
ginning with  the  abolition  of  the  canteen 
from  the  army  posts  and  winding  up  with 
the  Webb-Kenyon  law,  passed  in  the  last 
days  of  the  last  Congress  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  each  house  over  President 
Taft's  veto,  forbidding  the  shipment  in 
interstate  commerce  into  "dry"  territory 
of  intoxicants  intended  to  be  sold. 

This  latest  evidence  of  the  power  of 
rural  influence  in  Congress  gave  the  final 
fillip  to  the  League's  long-cherished  plan 
of  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  national 
prohibition.  Of  course,  that  is  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking,  but  on  the  other 
hand  few  people  who  have  not  studied 
its  progress  know  the  j>ower  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  It  has  won  victory  after 
victory  against  the  political  forces  of  an 
entire  state,  gaining  its  points  in  a  hostile 
legislature  and  carrying  county  after 
county  against  all  the  money  and  political 
power  of  the  liquor  interests  of  the  world's 
greatest  whiskey  markets.  The  Church 
in  the  form  of  the  League  is  far  abler  in 
politics  than  is  the  saloon.  The  reason  is 
clear.  It  is  the  old  story  of  a  conflict 
between  money  and  a  moral  principle. 
And  whenever  the  issue  between  dollars 
and  principles  has  been  raised  in  this 
country,  principles  have  always  won  in 
the  long  run.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
Rev.  Purley  A.  Baker,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  League: 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  the  federated 
Church  in  action  against  the  saloon.  Its 
agents  are  of  the  Church  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances loyal  to  the  Church.  It  has  no 
interests  apart  from  the  Church.  It  goes  just 
as  fast  and  just  as  far  as  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  Church  will  permit.  It  has  not  come 
to  the  Kingdom  simply  to  build  a  little  local 
sentiment  or  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  few 
laws,  nor  yet  to  vote  the  saloons  from  a  few 
hundred  towns.  These  are  mere  incidents  in 
its  progress.  It  bas  came  to  sohe  ibe  liquor 
prMem. 
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This  big  idea  —  that  the  Church  must 
meet  the  saloon  on  its  own  ground  and 
fight  it  with  its  own  weapons  —  came  to 
Mr.  Howard  H.  Russell,  a  student  at 
Oberlin,  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago. 
He  tried  in  various  places —  Indianapolis, 
Kansas  City,  Berea,  Chicago,  and  in 
Massachusetts  —  to  get  the  Church  to  go 
into  politics,  but  the  church  people  were 
not  yet  ready  to  undertake  something  so 
far  removed  from  what  they  had  been 
taught  was  the  function  of  the  Church. 
At  last,  on  May  24,  1893,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  college  library  at  Oberlin,  he 
persuaded  a  small  group  of  enthusiasts 
to  try  his  plan  and  on  the  following  Fourth 
of  July,  a  Sunday,  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon 
League  was  formally  launched  at  a  union 
meeting  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Oberlin.  Meanwhile,  on  June 
23d,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  had  been  formed  under 
the  leadership  of  Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
1894,  ^t  the  suggestion  of  Archbishop 
Ireland,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Kynett,  chairman  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  on  Temperance 
and  Prohibition  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  worked  out  a  plan  for  uniting  all 
the  church  forces  that  were  working  toward 
that  end,  and  from  this  resulted  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America,  formed  at 
Washington  on  December  18,  1895,  with 
the  existing  local  Leagues  and  forty-five 
other  temperance  organizations  in  its 
membership.  Dr.  Russell,  the  date  of 
whose  meeting  at  Oberlin  is  regarded  as 
the  birthday  of  the  League,  was  chosen 
national   superintendent. 

The  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League  had  made 
little  progress  in  its  efforts  to  get  the 
churches  to  cross  denominational  lines 
and  to  co5perate  with  one  another,  and  to 
get  church  members  to  work  and  vote 
outside  of  their  old  party  affiliations. 
Enough  headway  had  been  made,  however, 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  movement, 
and  under  Dr.  Russell's  leadership  state 
leagues  began  to  be  formed  everywhere 
and  the  opening  guns  of  the  political 
battle  were  fired. 

Up  to  1900  there  were  few  results  and 
several  serious  setbacks,  but  in  that  year 


the  League's  machinery  began  to  operate 
more  efficiently.  In  Arkansas  and  Ne- 
braska it  took  the  field  against  the  govern- 
ors in  office  and  materi^ly  reduced  their 
majorities  for  reelection,  and  several  of 
the  League's  law-enforcement  bills  were 
passed  in  other  states.  From  then  on, 
the  record  of  the  League's  work  is  one  of 
victory  upon  victory,  with  only  enough 
occasional  setbacks  to  spur  the  leaders 
on  to  greater  efforts.  *  All  over  the  country 
legislatures  began  passing  local  option 
laws  and  counties,  townships,  and  muni- 
cipalities began  voting  "dry"  under  these 
laws.  By  the  end  of  1903  the  liquor 
interests  began  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  a  new  and  dangerous  foe  to  meet. 
From  that  year  the  issue  has  been  squarely 
joined,  and  every  year  has  seen  an  increas* 
ing  proportion  of  victories  for  the  League. 
The  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League,  eldest 
of  the  state  bodies,  is  perhaps  the  most 
active  politically.  When  Dr.  Russell  be- 
came general  superintendent  of  the 
national  organization,  the  Rev.  Puriey 
A.  Baker  took  his  place  as  Ohio  state 
superintendent.  Dr.  Baker  was  a  country 
preacher.  1  might  go  farther  and  call 
him  an  old-fashioned  country  preacher 
of  the  kind  of  which  America  has  produced 
so  many  —  self-made  men  mighty  in 
eloquence,  confident  in  faith,  powerful 
to  stir  the  hearts  of  men.  He  might  have 
become  another  Dwight  L.  Moody  or  a 
second  John  B.  Cough  if  he  had  not  realized 
that  the  times  demanded  action  instead  of 
talk.  He  was  bom  in  Jackson  County, 
Ohio,  in  1858,  but  he  is  as  young  in  spirit 
to-day  as  he  was  when,  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
the  exigency  of  a  stepfather  compdied 
him  to  go  to  work  as  a  farm-hand.  He 
"farmed  it"  summers  and  went  to  schod 
winters,  first  at  Williamsport,  then  at 
the  Xenia  Normal  School.  Teaching 
school  and  studying  law  meantime,  hd 
attended  a  Methodist  revival  meeting 
and  was  converted.  Although  not  yet 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  had  won  a  con- 
siderable local  fame  as  an  orator,  and  one 
day  the  pastor  of  his  church  invited  him 
to  attend  a  quarterly  conference.  There 
the  minister  asked  the  assembled  elders 
to  license  Brother  Baker  to  preach.  They 
did,  and  a  week  from  the  next  Sunday  he 
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preached  his  first  sermoiY  to'  the  peopte 
of  his  home  church.  He  has  been  a 
preacher  ever  since.  "Jasper  Circuit, 
Pike  County,'*  was  his  first  charge —  truly 
rural'  both  in  name  and  fact.  He  "rode 
circuit"  in  a  buckboard  for  two  years, 
serving  six  churches  and  preaching  three 
sermons  every  Sunday  and  two  during 
the  week.  Half  the  time  he  was  also 
ministering  to  the  four  churches  of  the 
adjoining  circuit.  Then  he  got  a  village 
charge  at  Racine,  then  a  target  church  at 
Gallipoiis,  and  then  went  to  the  Third 
Street  Miethodist  Church  of  Columbus, 
where,  two'  years  later.  Dr.  Russell 
found  him  and  drafted  him  info  the^ervfce 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  He  was 
first  field  secretary,  then  superiritetident 
of  the  Cleveland  district,  then  stAte 
supermti^ndent. 

"State  superintendent'*  in  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  means  chief  political  organ- 
izer and  head  lobbyist;  Mr.  Baker  knew 
politics:,  and  especially  rural  pcrfltics^. 
He  knew  rural  Ohio  and  its  peopled  and  he 
had  lived-  long  enough  in  Columbus  to 
get'  a  few  accurate,  first-hand  impresstons 
of  the  General  A^ssemWy  in  action.  Under 
his  guidance  ther  Ohio  Anti-Satoon  League 
began  to  exert  an  influente  at  the  State 
House  tteit  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a 
inunierpBl  local  option  law,  in  r^,  under 
wfakrh  9€0  villages  and  cities  have  since 
veiled  "dry,"  and  incidtatally  brooghf 
about  the  permanent  retiremeM  from 
politte  of  a  number  of  the  strongest 
Uietuh  of 'the  liquor  interests.  Then;  in 
1904,  Dr.  Russdl  resigned  to'  give  his 
entire  attention  to  the  wotk  in  New  York 
and  Dr.  Baker  was  elected  to  succeed 
him  as  general  superintendent. 

Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  a  young  lawyer 
who  had  become  a  temperance  worker 
when  a  student  at  Oberiin,  was  chosen 
Dr.  Baker's  successor  as  state  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League. 
The'  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Ohio  is  now 
probably  the  most  powerful  single  political 
influence  in  the  state.  It  has  never  lost 
a  vital  point  in  its  teT^s^ars*  war  under 
Mr.  Wheeler^s  generalship.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  state  leagues  to  go  imoa' guber- 
natorial contest  and'  win  aglHtist  the 
dominftnt  patty  with  a  candidate"  of  its 


owti'  chowiiig.  Frt  1905,  it  decSaned  war 
on  Governor  Myron  T.  Herrick,  for  His 
action  in  kilRng^  a  residence-district  tbcdl 
option  bill  in  the  General  Assembly.^ 
This  had'  not  seemed  a  dangerous  thing 
for  Governor  Herrtck  to  do.  The  Re- 
publican party  had  been  solidly  intrenched 
in  Ohio  eversince  the  Civil  War.  Governor 
Herrick  was  sure  of  a  renomination  at  tht 
hands  of  his  party,  and'  a  Republican 
nomination  had  always  meant  elation 
in  Ohio.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  offered 
its  support  to  the  Democrats  party; 
provided  a  candidate  satisfactory  to  it 
were  nominated,  and  Mr.  John  M-.  PatltJ 
son',  an  active  supporter  of  the  Leagm 
and  a  wcn^ter  in  the  Methbdisr  Churtfti 
was  nominated'  and  elected  —  the-  fitsl 
Democratic  gaverwor  of*  Ohio  in  near^ 
half  a  cefrtury. 

TMs  (Mo  victory  stimufated  the'  en* 
thusiasm  of-  the  Ant}-Sakx>n!  Leagm 
throughout  the  Middle  West.  By  th» 
time  stale  leagues:  had  been  organized 
everywhere.  The  IHinots  League  had 
elected  three  PtohibitvoiT'  membersr  to;  th« 
legislature,  one  fmmi  Pftoria,  the  old*  home 
of  the'  wfiiskey  tmst,  Kentucky,  kmg 
boastful  of  its  whiskey,  in  1906  enKted  a 
local  option  law,  and  now  tb^te  are  ofily 
a  few  scattering  ''wet'*  spots  in  the*  Btee 
Grass  state,  outside  of  the  threes  largest 
cities.  By  1907  the  League's  work  wm 
underfull  headway.  The comrtrypreaeher 
from  the  Jasper  circuit  was  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  Ohio  experience.  Alabama 
passed  a  county  option  law  and  twenty* 
four  counties  immediately  voted  ''dry;*'' 
one  of  them  including  the  city  of  Birming- 
ham: Arkansas  abolished  all  saloons  ool^ 
side  of  the  cities.  Colorado  enacted  a 
munieipai  local  option  law.  Georgia  vot^ 
for  state-wide  prohibition.  AH  Detawarre 
except  New  Castle  Coimty  voted  "dry,*' 
and  eight  more  North  Carolina  counties 
abolished  the  saloon*  Governor  Cobbi 
of  Maine,  began  to  enforce  the  old  prohibi- 
tion law  and  eleven  Virginia  municipaNties 
outlawed  the  dram-shop.  The  next  year, 
1906,  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina 
adopted  state-wide  prdiibition,  the*  latter 
by  referendum,  which  carried  by-  mifft 
titan  44,000  ma)ority.  Move  than  1 1,000 
ssitooiis  were  ctosed^'in  ttie  Uniied^Stftltt 
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in  1908,  and  the  next  year  Tennessee  be- 
came entirely  "dry"  by  prohibiting 
saloons  within  four  miles  of  any  church 
or  schoolhouse  and  forbidding  the  manu* 
facture  of  intoxicants  within  the  state. 
South  Carolina  provided  for  county  pro- 
hibition by  referendum,  and  Wyoming 
abolished  all  saloons  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns. 

By  1910  the  liquor  interests  began  to  be 
thoroughly  alarmed.  They  started  back- 
fires in  several  states  against  the  prohibi- 
tion wave.  There  were  some  reactions 
in  19 10  and  1911,  although  the  two  years 
closed  with  important  gains  for  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  upholding  the  21 -year  prohibition 
law  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  old  Indian 
Territory,  now  part  of  Oklahoma.  And 
the  years  19 12  and  1913  have  been  marked 
by  advan^  temperance  legislation  in 
seventeen  states. 

The  two  greatest  victories  for  the  League 
in  these  last  two  years  have  been  the 
adoption,  by  referendum,  in  West  Virginia, 
of  a  state-wide  prohibition  law  to  take 
effect  January  1,  191 4,  and  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  law, 
which  the  League  regards  as  the  crowning 
victory  of  its  twenty  years  of  effort. 

If  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  League 
had  never  gained  anything  more  than  this 
Webb-Kenyon  law  it  would,  have  demon- 
strated the  political  power  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  The  strongest  argument 
the  League  has  to  meet  is  the  contention, 
often  made  in  good  faith  by  people  wha 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  see  every 
saloon  closed,  that  prohibition  doesn't 
prohibit.  ''  You  can't  enforce  prohibition 
laws,"  is  the  plea  on  which  they  refuse 
their  support.  Under  the  famous  "  original 
package"  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
there  was  no  power  to  prevent  the  ship- 
ment of  intoxicants  into  "dry"  territory 
from  across  state  lines,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  enforce  even  state-wide  prohibition. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Webb-Kenyon 
law  more  of  the  legally  "dry"  spots  of 
the  United  States  are  actually  more  "dry" 
than  ever  before. 

The  Washington  Bureau  had  been 
established  in  1898,  with  the  Rev.  Edwin 


C.  Dinwiddie,  a  Lutheran  minister,  as  its 
legislative  superintendent.  It  began  with 
the  fight  against  the  canteen  at  army 
posts,  which  it  won  with  the  help  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  and  other  temperance  organ- 
izations. It  brought  about  the  enactment 
of  the  law  compelling  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  holders  of  Federal  retail  liquor 
tax  certificates.  This  has  been  of  the 
greatest  value  in  the  law-enforcement 
campaigns  of  the  League,  for  few  ill^al 
liquor  dealers  care  to  ignore  the  Federal 
Government,  however  contemptuous  they 
may  be  of  local  police  powers.  And, 
through  the  l-eague's  work.  Congress  in 
1906  appropriated  $25,000  to  employ 
detectives  to  stamp  out  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  Indians. 

Commissioner  Leupp  sent  for  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Johnson,  a  young  man  who  had 
been  active  in  anti-saloon  work  in  the 
West,  and  gave  him  a  free  hand  to 
"clean  up  the  Indian  Territory."  Mr. 
Johnson's  fourteen-months'  war  on  the 
whiskey-peddlers  was  as  exciting  as  any 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  taming  of  the 
Wild  West.  A  quarter  of  a  million  bottles 
of  whiskey  were  smashed,  76  gambling 
houses  were  destroyed,  more  than  1,000 
arrests  were  made,  and  several  outlaws 
were  killed,  while  in  this  campaign  and 
the  later  work  in  the  other  reservations 
eight  of  Mr.  Johnson's  officers  lost  their 
lives  at  the  hands  of  the  whiskey  ring. 
But  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  was 
effectually  stopped  in  Indian  Territory 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  4,173  convictions 
obtained  in  local  courts  are  pointed  to  by 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  refutation  df 
another  of  the  arguments  against  prohibi- 
tion —  that  "you  can't  get  juries  to  con- 
vict in  liquor  cases." 

At  Mr.  Dinwiddie's  call  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  can  at  any  time  put  into  Wash- 
ington on  short  notice  more  and  abler 
lobbyists  (1  use  the  word  without  any 
improper  implication,  for  the  League's 
lobby  is  not  one  for  private  gain)  than 
the  supporters  or  opponents  of  tariff 
schedules,  currency  bills,  or  any  other 
special  legislation  ever  could.  The  lobby 
that  backed  up  the  Webb-Kenyon  bill 
numbered  270,  and  came  to  Washington 
from  32  states.    It  represented  24  tern- 
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perance  organizations  and  the  governing 
bodies  of  i;  religious  denominations. 
Their  campaign  was  thoroughly  organized. 
The  forenoons  were  spent  in  personal 
work  with  Senators  and  Representatives. 
Every  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the  entire 
delegation  was  held  to  report  progress. 
A  banquet  was  given,  to  which  law-makers 
were  invited.  The  same  tried-and-tested 
tactics  that  have  won  Congress  a  thousand 
times  were  the  tactics  that  lobbied  the 
Webb-Kenyon  bill  through. 

The  strength  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
however,  lies  not  in  its  work  in  Wash- 
ington but  in  its  habit  of  taking  advantage. 


District  of  the  Illinois  Anti-Saloon  League. 
The  League's  programme  for  Illinois  is 
the  modest  one  of  the  passage  of  a  residence 
district  local  option  law,  a  better  law  to 
enforce  prohibition  in  "dry'*  districts, 
and  a  county  local  option  law.  The 
League  is  opposed  to  voting  on  the  saloon 
question  in  Chicago  or  Cook  County, 
which  includes  Chicago,  until  the  saloons 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  residence 
districts.  This  may  be  opportunist 
politics,  but  it  is  good  politics  because 
it  does  not  demand  results  impossible 
of  achievement. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  practical  way 


PREACHERS  AS   POLITICIANS 

A   SAMPLE    OF  THE  PRECISE  AND    COMPLETE    REPORTS    ON  VOTERS    THAT  HAVE    ENABLED  THE   ANTI-SALOON 
LEADERS  IN  CHICAGO  TO  CARRY   ELECTIONS  IN   "WET"   DISTRICTS 


of  every  opportunity  that  arises,  any- 
where in  the  country,  to  gain  a  point  for 
prohibition.  Its  whole  policy  is  oppor- 
tunist. It  works  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  and  goes  with  public  sentiment 
instead  of  against  it.  The  methods  of  the 
different  state  leagues  vary,  of  course, 
with  local  conditions,  but  they  are  always 
the  methods  of  the  practical  politician  — 
that  is  the  secret  of  the  League's  success. 
It  is  the  whole  scheme  of  its  work. 

Perhaps  as  efficient  a  political  organiza- 
tion as  exists  anywhere  is  that  built  up  in 
Chicago  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Davis,   superintendent   of   the    Chicago 


in  which  the  Anti-Saloon  League  goes 
into  politics,  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
organization  of  the  Ward,  Senate  District, 
Congressional  District,  Chicago  Advisory, 
and  Cook  County  Advisory  committees 
of  the  Illinois  League.  The  unit  is  the 
Ward  Committee,  made  up  of  one  member 
from  every  affiliated  church  in  the  ward, 
with  additional  members  from  churches 
of  more  than  350  communicants.  One 
member  from  every  church  serves  on  the 
Senate  District  Committee,  and  one  from 
every  church  on  the  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Committee.  The  Chicago  Advisory 
Committee  is  made  up  of  two  members 
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from  every  Ward  O^mmittee,  and  the 
County  Committee  has  three  members 
from  every  Senate  District  Committee. 

How  the  work  of  these  committees  is 
subdivided  and  parcelled  out  among 
sub-committees  is  an  interesting  point. 
The  "Captains  of  Ten"  are  a  highly 
important  part  of  the  political  machinery 
of  the  League.  They  are  its  scouts,  its 
collectors  of  information,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  its  ultimate  executives  in  carrying 
out  the  campaigns.  Whenever  a  polling 
list  comes  out,  either  for  a  primary  or  an 
election,  the  names  for  every  ward  are 
given  to  these  "Captains  of  Ten,"  ten 
names  to  every  captain.  Within  a  day 
or  two  there  is  a  report  in  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  headquarters  on  every  voter  in 
the  city.  One  of  the  charts  reproduced 
here  shows  the  minuteness  with  which 
these  reports  are  made  —  such  details 
about  every  voter  as  to  whether  he  has  a 
telephone,  has  registered,  and  is  a  church 
member;  his  attitude  on  county  local 
option  and  —  the  League  regards  this  as 
important  —  what  newspaper  he  reads. 

This  is  practical  politics.  This  kind  of 
minute  information  about  the  individual 
voters  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  every 
successful  political  organization.  And 
while  the  Illinois  League  is  building  for 
the  future  so*  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned, 
it  occasionally  demonstrates  its  present 
political  strength  —  as  when  it  elected 
the  Rev.  Frank  G.  Smith  to  the  legisla- 
ture, on  an  independent  ticket  and  a 
straight-out  Anti-Saloon  platform,  in  a 
Republican  district  against  the  candidate 
of  the  Lorimer  machine.  Three  workers 
in  every  precinct  in  the  state,  who  can  be 
relied  on  to  put  in  forty  to  fifty  hours  of 
work  every  election,  is  the  ultimate  aim 
of  the  Illinois  League  as  to  organization. 

1  have  told  somewhat  in  detail  of  the 
way  the  League  works  in  Chicago  because 
it  illustrates  precisely  the  main  point  of 
strength  of  the  whole  movement  —  that 
it  works  in  politics  exactly  as  experience 
has  shown  political  work  must  be  done  to 
be  successful.  It  takes  no  stock  in  enthu- 
siasm and  does  not  rely  upon  prayer  and 
hallelujahs  to  carry  wards  and  precincts. 
It  lobbies  at  state  capitols  just  as  it  does 
at  Washington.     Its  representatives  argue 


before  committees  and  button-hole  mem- 
bers, but  they  do  not  rely  on  argument 
and  persuasion  to  move  legislators.  They 
see  to  it  that  the  individual  members 
hear  from  the  folks  at  home.  They 
organize  mass-meetings  and  circulate  peti- 
tions in  the  members'  home  districts.  They 
start  local  campaigns  against  the  reelection 
of  members  who  oppose  them.  Mr. 
Baker  tells  of  one  state  where  the  League 
had  to  defeat  87  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture before  the  politicians  began  to  take 
it  seriously.  In  short,  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  is  in  politics  all  the  time  and  is 
"playing  politics"  all  the  time,  according 
to  the  well-established  rules  of  the  game. 
And  it  gets  what  it  wants  mainly  because 
it  wants  only  one  thing  and  does  not  go 
after  anything  else.  It  is  not  trying  to 
abolish  murder,  cigarettes,  arson,  turkey- 
trotting,  gambling,  divorce,  or  the  hi^ 
cost  of  living.  It  is  after  the  saloon,  in 
the  belief  that  when  that  goes  there  won't 
be  so  many  other  things  needing  abolition. 
It  doesn't  rest  with  getting  local-optim 
laws  passed  but  goes  into  counties,  town- 
ships, and  municipalities  and  organizes 
"dry"  campaigns  under  these  local-option 
laws.  It  makes  itself  the  champion  of 
law-enforcement  and  puts  its  agents  and 
detectives  into  "dry"  territory  to  run 
down  the  bootlegger  and  the  ''blind  tiger." 
It  is  on  the  trail  of  the  saloon  every  minute 
and  doesn't  worry  about  anything  dse. 

Its  work  is  all  directed  from  West^vSle, 
a  quiet  little  German  village  of  2,500,  the 
seat  of  Otterbein  University,  twelve  miles 
from  Columbus.  The  League  moved 
there  from  Columbus  a  few  years  ago 
because  the  village  offered  it  a  f  10,000 
tract  of  land  if  it  would  build  its  pub- 
lishing plant  there.  There  was  no  money 
available,  but  the  League  moved  on  faith. 
Now  the  $i2$,ooo  plant  is  practically 
paid  for,  though  two  frame  dwdlings 
serve  as  office-buildings  for  the  head- 
quarters staff  of  700  employees.  Here 
are  published  31  different  state  editions 
of  the  League's  .crfficial  organ,  the  weekly 
American  Issue,  with  a  circulation  ci 
430,000;  the  New  Republic,  edited 
by  Mr.  William  E.  Johnson,  the  man  who 
put  the  Indian  Territory  whiskey-peddlers 
out  of  business;   the  American  Patriot, 
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ra  roonrtily  magazine^  and  enoagh  other 
tanperance  literature  to  bring  the  total 
output  of  the  plant  up  to  the  equivalent 
ci  250^000,000  book  pages  a  year. 
At  Westerville,  too,  is  the  headquarters 
of  the.  League's  evangelistic  arm,  the 
LincolnhLee  Legion,  with  the  Rev.  Howard 
R  Russell,  founder  of  the  League,  at  its 
hiad:  as  general  secretary.  More  than  a 
million  boys  and  girls  in  the  last  ten  years 
kAve  signed  the  Legion's  pledge,  said  to 
br  the  same  as  the  one  drawn  up  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  administered  by  him  to 
Qeophas  Breckenridge  and  other  boys 
im  the  South  Fork  schoolhouse;  The 
Mkme  of  Robert  £.  Lee  was  linked  with 
Uncoki's  in  the  Legion's  name  this  year. 
On  November  9th,  this  year,  the  day 
known  as  "World's  Temperance  Sunday," 
Dr.  Russell  expects  to  double  the  member- 
ship of  the  Legion  by  enrolling  a  million 
more  signers  of  the  Lincoln  pledge  in  a 
single  day. 

On  that  same  day  the  Anti-Salooa 
League  plans  to  launch  its  programme  for 
''the  next  and  final  step/'^  national  pfo- 
hibition,  in  connection  with  its  national 
convention  at  Columbus,  where  governors, 
senators,  and  bishops  are  to:  be  the 
speakers,  and  where  the  plan  for  raising 
tile  "Jubilee  Fund"  of  %^o^/xxyto  carry 
cm  the  campaign  for  national  prohibition 
far^  five  years  is  to  be  perfected* 

Th&  Aftti-Saloon  League,  is  no  one  man's 
WDrk^  no  one  man's  property>  and  naone 
man  dominates  it.  To  name  the  men  in 
it$  corps  of  salaried  workers  who  have  done 
im  their  respective  fields  work  as  effective 
in  its  way  as  that  of  Mr.  Dinwiddie  in 
Washingjton,  Mr.  Wheeler  in  Ohio,  or  Mr. 
Davis  in  Chicago^  would  be  to  print  a 
Boster  of  the  League.  Nor  does  one  church 
Of  denomination  control  it.  Bishop  WiU 
son,  still  its  president,  is  a  Methodist, 
aad  so  is  Dr.  Baker.  That,  however,,  is 
merely  a  coincidence.  The  roster  of  the 
Illmois.  League,  which  is  typical,  includes 
in  its  state  board  delegates  chosen  by 
i  aad  representing  officially  the^  foUcMing 
churches  and  religious  organizations: 

The  Baptist  Church,  the  Illfnois  Baptist 
State  Afesocration,  four  Ccnvferences  of  the 
Mfitkodisti  Episcopal  ChnrdxK  the  f^esb^Mtaacn^ 
Uhtted«Presi9yteria]»,  CongrDg^ttottai;  Disciptes> 
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United  Brethre»,:  Protestant  Episcopal,  M.  E. 
South,  Christian,  Methodist  Protestant,  Ger'- 
nun  Methodist,  Untvecsaiist,  United  Evai^el- 
ical,  English  Lutheran,  Brethren,  Swedish 
Lutheran,  Swedish  Baptist,  Swedish  Methodist, 
and  Norwegian  Lutheran  Churches;  the  Swed- 
ish Evangelical  Free  Church,  the  Evangeh'cal 
Association,  the  Swedish  Temperance  Society, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Union,  and  the  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Society. 

It  would  be  hard  to  make  up  a  list  more 
inclusive  and  more  representative  of  mili- 
tant Christianity  than  that. 


CHECXniG  THE   HABIT  OF-  DRINK 

TRS  VEK  CAPrrXl  COMSUMFffOK  QT  Att  LIQUORS, 
WHICH  DOUaUSO  IM  THB'  DBCAOB.  BieF#RBTi»AQTI«N 
ITY  OF  THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  BEGAN  BUT  WHIQH 
HAS  OAlNEiy  MORE  StOVFLT  SINCE  AN©' NOT  AT  Att 
IN   THE   LAST   SIX   YEARS 

The  real  work  of  the  League  that  has 
won  its  victories  has  been<  done  by  the 
men  in  the  fields  four  hundred  and  more 
whaare  giving  their  lives  to  the  work  and 
playing  politics,  good  politics,  practical 
politics,  but  ahvays  clean  politics»>  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  and  the  cause  of 
prohibition*  More  than  a  million^  per^ 
sons  are  regular  contributors  to  the  nnan^ 
cial  support  of  the  League.  A  force,  of 
volunteer  workers  is  ready  to:  take  the 
field  at  every  cross-roads  in  every  state 
—  the  greatest  army,  the  League's  leaders 
dsAmt  ever  organifxed  for  a  single  cause. 
It  is  not  a  political  party^nd  it  never  can 
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be  one.     It 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


to 


has  no  party  platforms 
worry  over,  no  statesmen  to  educate. 

Even  the  statistics  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Office,  showing  an  annual  in- 
crease in  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
intoxicants  in  the  United  States,  do  not 
worry  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  "Plot 
the  curve  of  the  increase,"  it  says,  in 
effect,  "and  you  will  see  that  the  per- 
centage of  annual  gain  is  less  every  year. 
And,  since  half  the  people  of  the  United 
States  now  live  in  'dry'  territory  and  half 
the  people  who  live  in  'wet'  territory 
do  not  drink,  we  know  there  are  fewer 
people  drinking.  There  are  fewer  saloons 
to-day  than  ever  before."  The  League 
also  directs  attention  to  the  statistics  of 
the  American  Contractor,  showing  that 
whereas  in  1906  the  brewers  and  distillers 


of  America  spent  114,578,000  in  new  buU 
ings  and  extensions  of  their  business,  at 
the  churches  only  $5,632,751,  conditioi 
were  more  than  reversed  in  1912,  when  tt 
churches  spent  $14,870,506  on  new  plant 
against    the    liquor    people's  $2,937,7% 
and  the  first  four  months  of  191 3  show  tec 
times  the  expenditure  for  new  churches 
as  for  additions  to  the  brewing  and  di^ 
tilling  facilities  of  the  country. 

With  the  country  preacher  from  thr 
Jasper  circuit  at  its  head,  the  Chufch 
is  not  only  militant  but  practicaL 
The  effectiveness  of  its  organizatioa 
and  its  singleness  of  purpose  make 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  a  tremendow 
force  in  shaping  the  politics  of  the 
United  States  and  the  living  conditioM 
of  its  people. 


FORWARD  TO  THE  LAND 

AN  AWAKENING  IN  RURAL  NEW  ENGUND 

BY 

CONSTANCE  D.  LEUPP 


A  FOUR-DAY  conference  was 
recently  held  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  inspiring  testimony 
was  given  that  rural  New  England  is  get- 
ting together,  organizing,  which  means 
becoming  efficient. 

/Csop's  Fables  have  been  read  for  a 
hundred  years  by  the  pupils  at  the  little 
red  school  houses,  yet  the  moral  of  the 
fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  is  only  just 
beginning  to  find  acceptance  in  the  coun- 
tryside. There  are  many  difficulties 
which  are  insurmountable  for  one  farmer, 
but  which  are  nevertheless  easily  handled 
by  a  group,  even  though  none  of  the  group 
is  of  as  strong  a  personality  as  the  one 
individual.  New  England  has  had  plenty 
of  sturdy  individuals  but  the  New  England 
farmers'  very  individualism  has  led  to 
failure  and  abandoned  farms. 

But  in  the  last  half-dozen  years  a  change 
has  begun. 


At  this  Amherst  meeting  the  Rev.  Sife 
Persons,  a  pastor  in  the  little  town  .Vtf 
Casanova,  N.  Y.,  told  how  he  had  been  ii 
that  town  for  seventeen  years  before  hr 
himself  woke  up.  Then  he  was  calM 
upon  suddenly  to  preach  a  funeral 
sermon  four  miles  out  in  the  country. 
He  found  himself  in  a  room  full  of  peopk 
whom  he  did  not  even  know  by  sight. 

"These  people's  ancestors  went  to 
church,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  they  <fe 
not.  The  village  church  is  responsibk 
for  the  country  neighborhood,  and  nobodf 
is  going  to  take  its  job." 

He  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  he 
would  have  to  begin  with  some  other  thm 
a  church  service  to  get  them  all  workitf 
together,  and  he  began  with  a  field  diy 
which  developed  into  a  fair.  1 1  was  not  the 
usual  sort  of  a  fair  devoted  to  horse-raciig 
and  fakir  side-6hows.  It  was  the  cdd-fash- 
ioned  fair  as  it  used  to  be  before  the  idCi 
became  commercialized.  No  admission  wis 
charged  and  nothing  was  ^Id  oh   the 
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,cmds;  the  whole  countryside  brought 
"iSi  baskets  and  came  to  enjoy  the  sports 
^to  participate  in  the  exhibits;  there 
va  plowing  contest  for  which  the  young 
ji  had  been  practising  for  weeks,  and 
•which  they  were  all  beaten  by  an  old, 
i  man  with  a  long,  white  beard,  a  lame 
ise,  and  an  ancient  plow.    There  was 
i  traditional  greased  pole  to  be  climbed, 
;d    other   games   and   contests.    There 
^e  regular  exhibits  of   preserves   and 
rm   produce,   etc.      The   whole   day's 
otertainment  cost  $150. 
Perhaps  this  does  not  seem  to  be  church 
ork;  but  the  pastor  showed  that  it  was. 
'he  good  hard  work  which  preceded  the 
ur  and  the  friendly  rivalry  of  the  contests 
:unched  a  species  of  fellowship  and  good- 
ill  hitherto  unknown  among  these  people; 
-ty  jealousies  and  bickerings  vanished, 
.'  jple   discovered   their   neighbors,    and 
»e  pastor  proceeded  with  a  programme  of 
jlding  them  together  through  the  long, 
old  winter  with  a  series  of  fortnightly 
'vjals.    He  started  four  or  five  of  the 
ling  people  making  a  study  of  the  his- 
.y  of  the  Jews,  and  the  delivering  of  their 
ays  was  made  the  excuse  for  the  meet- 
^  at  one  farmhouse  after  another.    No 
'^.e  was  put  to  any  expense  at  these  meet- 
^,  and  everybody  was  invited. 
*  Usually  there  was  an  attendance  of 
;^ut  seventy,"  said  the  pastor,  "but  on 
*Si  nights  when  it  was  sleeting  and  pitch 
fk,  the  attendance  fell  off  to  about  fifty." 
^^  Nobody     particularly     wanted     the 
»cials  when  we  began,"  he  went  on.     "  1 
«id  to  butt  in.    At  one  house  where  1 
.lied  the  family  was  on  the  inside,  and  1 
1  the  outside,  and  we  maintained  those 
iendly   relations   throughout   the  inter- 
•ew.     I  enlarged  on  what  we  planned  to 
r>,  and  they  said  they  had  no  objections. 
'et  by  the  happy  accident  of  being  able 
}  do  something  for  them  in  time  of  trouble 
made  my  way  into  that  house  finally, 
id  later  we  had  one  of  our  best  meetings 
lere." 

In  the  meanwhile  he  has  drawn  the 
jople  into  the  church  by  the  simple 
:j3edient  of  holding  a  series  of  afternoon 
lid  evening  services  in  the  schoolhouses 
f  those  who  live  far  from  town.  Then 
I   heard  there  was  to  be  a  dance  in  a 


district  where  his  Sunday  school  attend- 
ance did  not  satisfy  him. 

"Just  what  1  want;  I'll  be  there,"  he 
sent  word;  and  at  ten  o'clock,  when  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  dancing,  he  took  the  floor 
and  outlined  his  plans.  The  following 
Sunday  he  had  an  attendance  of  fifty- 
nine  instead  of  the  customary  nineteen. 

"A  year  before  the  fair,"  he  explained 
simply,  ''I  should  not  have  been  invited,  or 
1  should  have  felt  in  the  way  if  I  had  gone. 
But  after  we  had  come  to  know  each  other, 
well,  1  went  to  their  party  and  they  came 
to  mine." 

And  thus  ended  the  pastor's  narrative 
of  a  community  where  spiritual  regenera- 
tion had  grown  out  of  a  fair. 

One  afternoon  of  the  Amherst  conference 
was  given  over  to  "Reports  of  Actual 
Achievements  in  Community  Organization 
and  Development." 

This  was  a  remarkable  sort  of  exper- 
ience meeting  of  representatives  from 
twelve  tiny  towns  all  the  way  from  Cape 
Qxl  to  Western  Berkshire  which  had 
sounded  a  call  to  action  within  the  last 
year  or  two.  A  variety  of  things  had 
served  as  a  nucleus  of  growing  civic  con- 
sciousness in  these  villages.  Often  it  was 
the  church  which  started  it;  once  a  good- 
roads  slogan;  once  a  pageant;  again,  the 
women  of  the  community  awoke  to  the 
need  of  holding  the  young  people  together 
and  away  from  doubtful  amusements. 

In  two  towns  a  few  enterprising  citizens 
have  achieved  "community  houses."  It  was 
the  women  in  Montague  City  who  put  up  a 
$3,500  library  hall  to  be  us€d  not  only  to 
house  the  library  but  for  socials  and  enter- 
tainments as  well. 

They  started  with  only  sixty-eight 
cents  in  the  treasury,  but  they  were  rich 
in  pluck  and  a  grim  determination  to  rouse 
the  dormant  public  spirit  of  the  town. 

They  began  to  raise  their  fund  by  giving 
a  little  entertainment.  When  the  house 
was  half  up,  the  women  mortgaged  the 
first  half  to  pay  for  the  rest.  And  so  on 
through  a  series  of  undertakings  which 
would  have  taxed  the  courage  of  an  ex- 
perienced financier,  until  they  achieved 
their  attractively  furnished  little  building 
which  is  now  a  great  source  of  pride  and 
a  centre  for  all  the  social  life  of  the  tow^^[g 
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THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CITIES 

THE    LAKES   AND   PARKS   OF   MINNEAPOLIS 


OPEN  spaces  where  the  public 
has  a  chance  to  play  are  a 
tremendous  asset  of  any  city 
that  is  encouraging  people  to 
come  to  it  to  work.  Minne- 
apolis has  a  park  system  founded  on  natural 
conditions.  It  is  perhaps  more  fortunate 
in  this  respect  than  most  other  cities,  but 
it  is  to  its  credit  that  adequate  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  natural  conditions.  A 
chain  of  lakes  is  connected  by  parkways  or 
boulevards  and  the  utmost  use  is  made  of 
these  to  provide  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  city. 

The  lakes  give  the  advantages  of  water 
sports  and  recreations  in  an  inland  city. 
There  are  the  Lakes  of  the  Isles,  two  hun- 


PARKS   OF  WATER 

THE  LARGE  AND  EASILY  ACCESSIBLE  PARKS  OF 
MINNEAPOLIS  (HERE  INDICATED  IN  BLACK)  ARE 
REMARKABLE  FOR  THEIR  MANY  BEAUTIFUL  LAKES 


dred  acres;  Lake  Calhoun,  five  hundral 
and  twenty-two  acres;  Lake  Harriet,  itm 
than  four  hundred  acres;  Lake  Nokoni, 
more  than  four  hundred  acres.  Three  ef  ! 
these  lakes  have  been  completely  reclaimed 
and  improved.  This  year  a  perfect  balk- 
ing beach,  with  an  adequate  bath  house 
has  been  opened  and  free  swimming  ia- 
struction  is  provided  for  the  citizens. 
The  use  of  the  bath  house  is  free,  a  merely 
nominal  charge  being  made  for  the  use  d 
bathing  suits.  A  gigantic  roof  garden  for 
three  thousand  people  projects  over  the 
water,  and  the  park  department  provides 
the  finest  music  available.  Boating  and 
fishing  are  allowed  on  all  the  lakei 
The  city  stocks  the  waters  with  fish  for 
its  citizens'  sport  and  provides  racks  for  the 
boats  of  individual  owners  for  the  small 
charge  of  $4  a  year.  The  revenues  irm 
the  boat  stands,  from  the  refectory,  and 
from  the  bathing  house  pay  for  aU  the 
labor  involved  in  their  maintenance. 
The  population  of  Minneapolis  is  350,000, 
and  there  is  an  acre  of  park  for  every 
100  inhabitants. 

As  in  other  Western  cities  the  park 
system  began  at  the  beginning  of  its 
history— -in  1857. 

But  the  present  large  movement  for  dt)' 
recreations  began  in  1883.  Its  practical 
realization  was  accomplished  only  in  the 
last  eight  years  and  the  city  has  gained  iis 
open  spaces  comparatively  cheaply.  The 
3,700  acres  of  Minneapolis  cost  l4,oao,ooo 
for  land  and  $2,000,000  for  improvements. 
Boston,  one  of  the  best  parked  cities  d 
the  East,  has  2,500  acres,  which  cost  more 
than  $9,000,000  for  land  alone  and 
$10,000,000  for  improvements. 

The  influence  of  this  constructive  public 
park  movement  is  seen  in  the  suburban 
districts  of  the  city.  Practically  every 
house  has  well  planted  grounds,  most  rf 
which  have  even  been  laid  out  by  a  Ian4- 
scape  architect.  There  is  probably  moit 
garden  beauty  in  Minneapolis  thanii 
any  other  city  of  its  size.        , 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN   CITIES 
UPPER  picture:   south  eleventh  street,  tacoma,  wash.,  in  1890.    LOWER   picture: 

THE  same    view    TO-DAY.      THE     POPULATION     OF    TACOMA     INCREASED      FROM    37,714   IN     I9OO 
TO  83,743    IN    191 0,    A    GROWTH    OF    122    PER  CENT.    IN   TEN    YEARS 
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MAN  AND  HIS  MACHINES 


RAISING  WATER  BY  GAS 
EXPLOSIONS 

PROBABLY  the  most  interesting 
mechanical  invention  placed  in 
actual  operation  on  a  large  scale 
during  the  last  year  is  the  remarkable 
explosion-pump  invented  by  an  English- 
man. He  watched  a  piston  removing 
water  indirectly  by  the  force  of  gas  explo- 
sions and  wondered  why  the  explosions 
could  not  be  utilized  direct.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  the  explosions  had  first  to  be 
confined  in  an  internal  combustion  engine 
to  provide  power  for  the  operation  of  a 
pump.  He  devised  an  apparatus  that  not 
only  does  away  with  the  conventional 
internal  combustion  engine,  with  its  piston, 
fly-wheel,  and  crank,  but  also  with  any- 
thing that,  through  familiar  usage,  would 
be  recognized  as  a  pump. 


His  invention  consists  mainly  of  a  caa- 
bustion  chamber  and  a  play-pipe.  Wate 
from  an  intake  rises  to  a  certain  height  s 
the  combustion  chamber,  a  gas  explosioo 
is  directed  against  it,  and  this  water  is 
driven  through  the  play-pipe  into  a  conical 
tower  or  stand-pipe.  The  pipe  connecting 
the  combustion  chamber  with  the  tower  is 
called  a  play-pipe  rather  than  just  a 
delivery-pipe,  because,  after  each  explosion, 
the  water  plays  or  swings  back  and  forth 
through  it,  in  somewhat  the  same  manner 
that  a  wave,  coming  from  the  ocean  and 
striking  a  breakwater,  is  thrown  back 
until  driven  in  again  by  the  force  of  a 
succeeding  wave.  But  this  is  more  clearly 
explained  by  a  detailed  description  of  the 
method  of  operation. 

Air  and  gas,  in  the  proper  mixture,  are 
forced  by  a  small  compressor  into  the 
space  above  the  water  level  in  the  com- 


AN    ENGLISH   CITY  S   GASOLINE-PUMPED   WATER    SUPPLY 

THE   OUTLET   OF   AN    AUXILIARY    WATER-SYSTEM   OF    LONDON    WHICH   UTILIZES    GASOLINE-EXPLOSIONS  IN  A 
NEW   WAY.      IT   IS   SIMPLER   AND  CHEAPER  THAN    ANY    PUMPING   MACHINERY   HERETOFORE    IN    USE 
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bustion  chamber,  and  then  this  charge  is 
fired  by  an  electric  spark.  The  force  of 
the  explosion  drives  the  water  through  the 
play-pipe  into  the  conical  tower,  from 
^^vhich  a  delivery-pipe  carries  part  of  it 
into  the  reservoir  or  other  point  of  de- 
livery. The  water  thus  driven  out  of  the 
combustion  chamber  and  along  the  play- 
pipe  into  the  tower  leaves  a  partial  vacuum 
in  the  chamber,  and  more  water  enters 
through  the  inlet  pipes.  At  the  same  time 
air  is  drawn  into  the  combustion  chamber 
through  what  are  called  scavenging  valves, 
and  the  water  left  in  the  conical  tower, 
having  come  to  rest,  starts  to  fall.  As 
much  of  this  water  as  can  so  escape  passes 
through  the  delivery-pipe  into  the  reservoir, 
and  the  remainder  drives  the  water  in 
the  play-pipe  back  into  the  combustion 
chamber,  the  pressure  so  created  expelling 
the  products  of  combustion,  now  well 
diluted  by  the  scavenging  air,  through 
open  exhaust  valves.  As  the  water  con- 
tinues to  rise  in  the  combustion  chamber 
these  valves  are  sealed  by  it,  and  the 
diluted  products  of  combustion  still 
remaining  are  compressed  until  the  pres- 
sure so  attained  is  sufficient  to  cause  the 
water  to  surge  back  along  the  play-pipe 
again.  When  this  occurs  the  pressure  in 
the  combustion  chamber  again  falls  below 
atmospheric  pressure,  a  charge  of  air  and 
gas  is  drawn  in,  and  the  water,  on  its  next 
return,  swinging  through  the  play-pipe, 
compresses  the  charge.  This  is  exploded  at 
the  proper  moment  by  the  electric  spark. 
In  other  words  the  water  in  the  play-pipe 
goes  back  and  forth  twice  for  every  explo- 
sion.   The   process   is   automatically    re- 


peated, the  explosions  occurring  about  nine 
times  a  minute. 

Five  of  the  pumps  are  now  in  successful 
operation,  exploding  water  up  from  the 
River  Lea  into  the  great  new  reservoir 
which  supplies  London.  Four  of  the  pumps 
discharge  40,000  gallons  a  minute,  and 
the  fifth  has  a  capacity  of  20,000  gallons. 
So  economical  is  the  operation  that  noth- 


OUTLETS   OF    A    NEW    PUMPING    SYSTEM 

ing  before  invented  in  pumps,  driven  by 
steam,  electricity,  or  gasoline,  can  com- 
pete with  it.  The  flow  into  the  reservoir 
from  the  delivery-pipe  discharging  from 
the  conical  tower  of  each  unit  is  continuous 
and  practically  uniform. 


MOTION-PICTURE  FILMS 
THAT  TALK 

ALMOST  every  one  has  now  been 
made  familiar  with  the  Edison 
L  "talking"  pictures,  which  have 
been  hailed  as  a  great  advance  in  the 
motion-picture  world.    The  "  talking"  pic- 
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tures,  however,  as  now  produced,  seem 
simple  enough.  The  process  is  a  mere 
combining  of  two  separate  machines  — 
the  Edison  phonograph  and  the  motion- 
picture  projector  —  in  such  manner  that 
the  pictures  and  the  sounds  made  by  the 
persons  or  instruments,  machines,  and  the 
like,  shown  in  the  pictures,  and  afterward 
reproduced  by  phonographic  records,  are 
synchronized. 

Now  a  further  advance,  shown  through 
experiments  to  be  practicable,  but  still 
awaiting  certain  mechanical  developments 
to  be  made  perfect,  may  soonbeannounced. 
This  is  a  motion-picture  film  that  talks, 
and  the  electrical  experts  in  New  York 
who  are  at  work  on  the  idea  are  confident 
that  they  will  soon  make  of  it  a  success. 
The  idea  consists  of  combining  pictures 
and  a  photophonographic  record  on  the 
one  strip  of  film. 

Photophonographic  records  are  not 
new.  They  were  first  produced  in  1897 
by  a  German  scientist  who  discovered 
the  "speaking"  arc,  which  is  a  converter  of 
sound  into  electric  vibrations.  The 
operation  of  making  a  sound  record  by 
means  of  an  electric  arc  is  as  follows :  The 
speaking  or  singing  voice  of  the  person  or 
persons,  and  the  sounds  made  by  the 
instruments  of  an  orchestra  are,  for  ex- 
ample, caught  by  a  telephone  transmitter, 
the  sound  is  augmented  by  a  special  mi- 
crophone, and  this  augmented  sound, 
directed  into  an  electric  arc,  causes  vari- 
ations in  the  intensity  of  light  of  the  arc. 
This  light  is  then  concentrated,  by  means 
of  a  cylindrical  lens,  upon  a  photographic 
film,  which  is  passed  at  a  constant  velocity 
in  front  of  it,  and  makes  thereon  a  record 
of  light  variations.  The  illustration  shows 
the  kind  of  record  that  results.  The  alter- 
nating light  and  dark  stripes  shown  upon 
these  films  have  the  appearance  of  great 
irregularity,  but  are  in  reality  exceedingly 
regular  and  harmonious,  only  changing 
their  order  with  the  change  of  the  corres- 
ponding sound.  Every  sound  gives  its 
own  group  of  lines  and  may  be  easily  read 
from  the  photophonographic  record. 

Such  a  sound-record  can  be  made  on  one 
side  or  half  of  the  face  of  a  motion-picture 
film,  and  the  pictures  themselves  fill  the 
other  side  or  the  other  half.     The  combina- 


tion film  would  make  possible  the  repro- 
duction  of  voices  and  instrumental  music, 
as  well  as  the  scenes  of  an  entire  opera. 

In  reproducing,  the  combination  "talk- 
ing" and  motion-picture  film  will  be  ran 
through  the  motion-picture  projecting 
machine  in  the  usual  way,   the  motion- 


TALKING  FILMS 
THAT  RECORD  SOUNDS  BY  CATCHING  A  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC IMPRESSION  OF  THE  VARIATIONS  IN  THE 
VIBRATIONS  OF  AN  ELECTRIC  ARC  WHICH  PULSATES 
IN  HARMONY  WITH  A  MICROPHONE,  AND  THAT  RE- 
PRODUCE THESE  SOUNDS  BY  THE  EFFECT  OF  VARIA- 
TIONS IN  LIGHT  THROWN  THROUGH  THEM  UPON  A 
SELENIUM  CELL  WHICH  IS  CONNECTED  WTTH  A 
LOUD-SPEAKING  TELEPHONE 


picture  half  of  the  film  being  thrown  upon 
the  picture  screen,  and  the  sound-record 
side  or  half  of  the  film  projected  into  a 
selenium    cell    connected    with   a   loud- 
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speaking  telephone  placed  somewhere  be- 
hind the  picture  screen.    The  light  pro- 
jected through  the  sound-record  half  of 
the  film  by  the  motion-picture  machine 
varies  in  strength  according  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  dark  stripes  or  lines  on  the  film. 
This  results  in  an  illumination  of  the  sele- 
nium cell  corresponding  in  its  variations 
'With  the  sound  waves  directed  into  the  arc 
and  thence  against  the  film  in  the  making 
of  the  record,  and  these  varying  vibra- 
tions   are   converted    into    sound    again 
through  the  medium  of  the  selenium  cell 
and    the   loud-speaking   telephone.    The 
"  speaking"  arc,  in  other  words,  is  a  con- 
verter of  sound  into  electric  vibrations  and 
light,   and  the  selenium  cell   and   loud- 
speaking  telephone  are  the  means  of  con- 
verting the  light  back  into  electric  vibra- 
tions and  thence  into  the  sounds  that 
originally   made   the   electric   vibrations. 
The  recording  and  reproducing  of  sound 
in  this  manner  is  an  interesting  process  in 
which  sound  becomes  electricity,  and  then 
becomes   Hght,   causes  chemical   actions, 
then  becomes  light,  then  electricity,  and 
finally  sound  again. 

One  of  the  problems  that  have  yet  to  be 
completely  solved  in  the  combining  0/ 
pictures  and  a  sound-record  on  the  one 
film  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  sound 
and  light  travel  at  different  speeds.  But 
the  adjusting  of  this,  according  to  the 
experimenters,  will  not  prove  particularly 
difficult  to  accomplish. 


THE 


IMPERATOR'S"  FIRE 
PROTECTION 


TWENTY-ElGHTmetal  tubesabout 
two  inches  in  diameter,  the  mouths 
or  outlets  of  which  are  all  nested 
in  a  glass-fronted  box  that  might  be  taken 
for  some  kind  of  music  box  at  first  glance, 
form  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  Itnperaior's  fire  protection.  The  hold 
of  the  giant  ship  is  divided  into  twenty- 
eight  compartments.  Should  a  fire  start  in 
any  one  of  these  divisions  the  smoke  would 
rise  in  the  tube  leading  from  it  and  flow 
out  into  the  box,  where  it  would  make  its 
presence  known  to  the  man  on  duty.  This 
attendant  would  then  give  the  alarm, 
shove  the  nozzle  of  a  special  steam  hose 


A    SHIP  S    FIRE    ALARM 

PIPES  FROM  THE  VARIOUS  COMPARTMENTS  OF  THE 
STEAMSHIP  "IMPERATOR"  THAT  DISCLOSE  THE  PRES- 
ENCE OF  FIRE  BY  CARRYING  THE  SMOKE  AS  A 
CHIMNEY  CARRIES  IT  AND  THAT  CARRY  BACK  STEAM 
FROM   THE    HOSE   TO    EXTINGUISH   THE    FLAMES 

into  the  tube,  and  open  the  valve.  The 
steam,  as  was  demonstrated  recently  when 
the  Imperaior  took  fire,  helps  to  smother 
the  flames. 


EASY  TRANSPORTATION   IN 
FACTORIES 

FACTORY  statistics  show  that  the 
ordinary  truckman  in  a  factory 
who  is  paid  $2  for  a  day's  work 
spends  much  more  time  in  the  repeated 
loading  and  unloading  of  his  trucks  than 
he  does  in  the  actual  moving  of  material. 
A  factory  transportation  system  has  been 
worked  out  which  eliminates  the  waste  of 
labor  and  time  ordinarily  required  for 
loading  and  unloading,  and  at  the  same 
time  does  away  with  most  of  the  danger  of 
breakage.  In  this  system  all  material  is 
piled  upon  wooden  platforms,  instead  of 
upon  the  floor.  The  rest  of  the  system 
consists  of  a  transveyor  truck.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  move  material  —  for  example, 
a  roll  of  paper  —  from  one  place  to  an- 
other in  the  factory,  a  l^uck  is  moved 
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under  the  platform.  When  the  handle 
of  the  truck  is  forced  downward  it  raises 
the  platform  from  the  floor.  Then  the 
truck  is  drawn  to  any  part  of  the  factory 
and  the  raising  of  the  handle  deposits  the 
platform  and  its  load  in  the  new  location. 
Under  old  methods  every  truck,  while 
being  loaded,  is  kept  from  its  true  func- 
tion, which  is  that  of  transportation,  and 
the  constant  loading  and  unloading  took 
many  men.  With  this  new  system  rolls 
of  paper  weighing  from  3,500  to  4,200 
pounds  are  moved  from  one  place  to 
another  by  a  boy. 

In  a  machine  shop,  a  great  saving  is 
effected  by  the  truck's  depositing  a  plat- 
form loaded  with  parts  at  one  side  of  a 
machine,  a  drill  press,  while  at  the  other 
side  of  the  machine  is  placed  an  empty 
platform.  The  workman  takes  the  parts 
from  the  loaded  platform,  puts  them 
through  the  machine  and,  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  operation,  places  them  on  the 
empty  platform.  There  is  a  superstruc- 
ture on  the  platform  so  that  the  material 
is  at  the  operator's  waistline  and  he 
saves  the  motion  of  stooping  to  the  floor 
to  lay  down  every  finished  part.  It  would 
be  possible,  of  course,  to  have  this  arrange- 
ment on  an  ordinary  truck,  but  this  would 
tie  up  an  investment  of  probably  $20  to 
5^30  on  trucks,  whereas  with  the  wooden 
platforms  the  investment  tied  up  is  of  a 


SAVING   THE    WASTE   OF    LOADING 

BY  PILING  GOODS  ON  A  RAISED  PLATFORM  INSTEAD 
OF  ON  THE  FLOOR,  SO  THAT  EVEN  A  BOY  CAN  LOAD 
THEM  ON  A  TRUCK  BY  RUNNING  THE  TRUCK  UNDER 
THE    PLATFORM 

value  not  greater  than  $1  or  $2.  Further- 
more, the  platforms  take  up  less  ro<Mn, 
because  there  are  no  handles  in  the  way. 
In  a  drug-manufacturing  concern  the 
transveyor  trucks  and  the  wooden  plat- 
forms keep  the  mixing  jars  off  the  floor 
and  lessen  the  danger  of  breakage  after 
they  are  filled,  which  often  happened 
when  they  had  to  be  lifted  on  to  and  off  of 
the  ordinary  trucks. 


PLATFORMS   CHEAPER  THAN   TRUCKS 
CONVEYING   MACHINE    PARTS    ABOUT  A  FACTORY   ON    REMOVABLE    PLATFORMS   WITHOUT   TYING   UP  THE   COM- 
PARATIVELY  COSTLY   TRUCKS    DURING  THE   USUAL   TIME   OF    LOADING   AND   UNLOADING 

"  Answers  to  Questions  About  Farm  Lands  "  will  hereafter  appear  i&'fifi^^dyertlsins  section 


THE  WONDER  STORY  OF  THE  KODAK 

A    VISIT   TO    THE    "  KODAK    CITY "    WHERE    THE    CONSTANT    AIM    IS    THE    BETTERING 

OF   THE    BEST   YET   ATTAINED  —  THE    INVENTIVE    GENIUS   WHO    IS   ALSO   A 

MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  —  WHAT  THE  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

ARE    DOING     FOR    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SCIENCE 
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HEN  Brady  photographed 
the  Civil  War,  he  went 
afield  as  if  for  service 
in  the  heavy  artillery. 
In  his  baggage-wagon  he 
carried  a  dark  tent,  a  host  of  heavy  glass 
plates,  and  a  whole  multitude  of  weights 
and  measures.  Taking  pictures  in  those 
days  was  something  like  hunting  ducks  with 
blinds  and  decoys.  Whenever  the  amateur 
flushed  a  well-seasoned  landscape  napping 
in  the  sunlight,  he  scrambled  into  the  dark 
tent  and  bathed  the  plate  in  silver  nitrate. 
Then  he  scurried  out  and  inserted  it  in  a 
big  overgrown  box  set  up  on  legs.  For 
several  minutes  he  and  his  camera  looked 
the  landscape  square  in  the  face  and  dared 
it  to  move.  Then  he  crawled  sadly  into 
his  little  shell  and  worked  in  chemicals  till 
he  had  washed  away  all  the  joy  of  picture- 
taking.  This  was  in  the  days  of  the  wet 
plate  process. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  those  camera  cave- 
men to  our  modern  boys  and  girls  with  their 
daylight  "  Brownies."  Yet  had  it  not  been 
for  the  vision  and  the  indomitable  will  of 
one  man,  the  actual  dawn  of  amateur 
photography  would  have  been  long  delayed. 
About  thirty-five  years  ago  there  entered 
the  camera  tents  a  young  enthusiast  who 
combined  in  rare  proportions  the  idealism 
of  an  inventor  with  the  fighting  courage  of 
th'j  great  business  man.  It  is  his  genius 
thiit  is  the  inspiration  of  the  photographic 
world  to-day. 

THE   EVOLUTION  OF  THE  KODAK 

Few  things  spring  full  grown  from  the 
minds  of  their  creators.  In  the  late  '70's 
George  Eastman,  a  young  bank  clerk  in 
Rochester,  was  making  his  first  experiments 
in  photography.     He  had  recently  bought 


a  camera,  taken  over  its  entire  retinue  of 
tanks  and  bottles,  and  engaged  a  local 
photographer  to  teach  him  the  wet  plate 
process.  But  so  primitive  a  method  was 
.  intolerable  to  young  Eastman.  Determined 
to  find  a  simpler  and  better  way,  he  fitted 
up  a  "laboratory."  Daytimes,  at  the  bank, 
he  counted  money  and  did  whatever  else  a 
rising  young  bank  clerk  was  supposed  to  do. 
But  evenings  he  was  up  over  Martin's 
music  store  working  magic  among  a  lot  of 
dry  plates  coated  with  gelatin.  In  1880  he 
placed  on  the  market  the  first  Eastman 
dry  plate.  The  foundation  of  a  great  in- 
dustry was  laid. 

For  several  years  George  Eastman  and 
his  associates  helped  to  supply  the  demand 
his  ingenuity  had  created.  With  char- 
acteristic determination,  he  ne^t  took  up 
the  roll  film  system  of  photography,  and 
in  1884,  with  Mr.  William  H.  Walker  (then 
associated  with  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate 
Company)  he  invented  and  produced  the 
first  practical  roll  holder,  which  was  de- 
signed as  an  attachment  for  plate  cameras. 
For  use  with  these  roll  holders  he  manu- 
factured a  film  coated  paper,  the  first 
produced  commercially,  and  he  and  Walker 
invented  a  machine  for  applying  the  emul- 
sion. All  these  devices  were  embryonic, 
but  they  marked  the  birth  of  a  new  system 
of  photography. 

Next  came  the  Eastman  "stripping  film." 
The  emulsion  for  this  was  so  made  that  when 
the  film  was  immersed  in  water,  the  emulsion 
bearing  the  image  floated  off  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  gelatin  skin,  yielding  a  clear, 
transparent  negative.  Next,  in  1888,  came 
the  first  Kodak,  which,  while  it  embodied 
the  roll  film  features  of  the  roll  holder,  was 
unlike  the  roll  holder,  for  it  was  a  camera 
complete   in   itseif.    This  marks  the  real 
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beginning  of  Kodakery.  Finally,  in  1889, 
came  the  announcement  that  George  East- 
man had  been  successful  in  his  experiments 
for  the  commercial  manufacture  of  film  base 
from  a  nitro-cellulose  compound. 

In  the  creation  of  the  remarkable  trade 
name,  Kodak,  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Eastman 
builded  better  than  he  knew.  At  least  he 
could  hardly  have  foreseen  how  widely  it 
would  travel  and  how  much  happiness 
would  become  associated  with  its  sound. 
There's  a  decisiveness  about  it,  something 
like  the  click  of  a  Kodak  shutter.  It  has 
an  eager  sound,  too  —  as  if  it  were  right 
on  the  job,  and  looking  forward,  in  its  own 
self-contained  way,  to  the  joys  of  picture- 
taking. 

The  rapid  perfection  of  Kodakery  since 
1890  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
The  ruby  light  has  been  extinguished,  and 
the  dark  room  is  used  once  more  for  a  clothes 
closet.  Nowadays  the  young  enthusiast 
seeking  adventures  with  the  Kodak  fills 
his  pockets  with  cartridges  and  sallies  forth. 
And  it  may  be  a  hawk  on  the  wing,  a  con- 
gressman saying  a  blessing,  or  his  own  sweet- 
heart making  cookies.  If  these  views  appeal 
to  the  Kodak,  they  are  snapped  in  a  jiflFy 
and  run  through  the  developing  tank.  The 
rest  is  done  by  the  sun,  who  has  been  on  the 
job  ever  since  creation.  He  completes  the 
Kodak  System  of  Reliability. 

PAYING  OUR  RESPECTS  TO  THE   KODAK 

Having  followed  the  Kodak  through  his 
childhood  and  youth,  let  us  now  call  upon 
this  little  prince  of  sunlight  in  his  own 
palaces  at  Kodak  Park.  While  still  per- 
fecting his  sense  of  sight,  the  Kodak  occupies 
an  estate  of  140  acres  upon  the  outskirts 
of  Rochester.  Seventy-five  modern  fire 
proof  buildings  minister  to  his  comfort, 
and  in  them  lives  Kodak,  peacefully  dis- 
posed toward  all  his  subjects.  The  palace 
walls  are  covered  with  ivy.  There  is  a  vast 
deal  of  green  grass  in  the  park.  There  are 
luxuriant  shade  trees  here  and  there,  and 
in  them  song  birds.  Add  ten  of  the  best 
figures  of  speech  you  can  think  of,  and  you'll 
get  some  notion  of  Kodak  Park. 

Thither  I  was  recently  dispatched,  and 
with  every  courtesy  conducted  through  the 


royal  palaces.    My  adventures  began  in  the 
"nitrating  room,"  where  they  were 

FEEDING  THE   CENTRIFUGALS 

I  had  always  wondered  what  made  the 
Kodak's  brain  so  mischievously  alert.  And 
so,  when  I  found  my  guide  in  capital  good 
humor,  I  ventured  to  question  him  about  it, 

"Cotton,"  was  his  succinct  reply. 

Whereupon  he  formally  presented  me  to 
eight  Centrifugals.  (A  centrifugal,  by  the 
way,  consists  of  a  retaining  cylindrical  shcli 
in  which  revolves  a  perforated  steel  basket.) 
While  I  was  making  friends  with  the  crea- 
tures, my  guide  told  me  what  they  fed  on. 

"The  Centrifugal  must  have  an  amazing 
constitution,"  said  1  enviously. 

"Wait  till  you  see  the  prescription  de- 
partment," was  the  only  answer  1  received 
With  this  my  guide  conducted  me  to  a 
big  tank  room  wherein  a  throng  of  huge 
cylindrical  retainers  had  disposed  them- 
selves. 

"There  are  eighty  tanks  here,"  said  he' 
with  some  pride,  and  every  one  will  take 
7, 1 50  gallons  of  acid." 

"Hm,"  1  mused,  making  a  Ugfitning 
calculation,   "572,000  gallons!" 

"  You  see,"  he  continued,  as  if  in  answer 
to  my  inquiring  glance,  "if  we  didn't  make 
sure  the  things  we  use  are  pure,  our  films 
wouldn't  be  uniform.  Then  instead  of 
pleasing  every  photographer  in  the  countr>', 
we'd  have  a  host  of  angry  picture-takers 
waiting  upon  us  in  every  mail.  That's 
why  it's  such  an  advantage  to  make  pbaUh 
graphic  material  upon  a  large  scale.  You'll 
observe  it  all  along  the  line." 

Once  more  in  the  company  of  the  Centrif- 
ugals, 1  found  each  guarded  by  two  stout 
yeomen  picturesquely  clad  in  sack-doth 
aprons  and  further  protected  with  rubber 
gauntlets.  One  of  them  was  armed  with  a 
long  steel  bludgeon.  Every  now  and  then, 
to  my  delight,  he  jabbed  it  into  the  Centrif- 
ugal, annoying  it  outrageously. 

Then  came  down  the  cotton,  a  can  to  each 
couple.  One  guardsman  packed  the  fibrous 
mass  into  the  basket,  while  his  partner 
jammed  it  down.  Then  by  agreement  the 
former  turned  on  the  mixed  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acid.  Down  slammed  the  cover, 
round  and  round  swirled  the  basket  —  and 
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iside  it  all  the  Centrifugal  began  to 
letcherize.  For  a  considerable  time  the 
feature  kept  up  his  dignified  gyrations. 
"hen    he  gradually  slowed  down,  bobbed 

bit  from  side  to  side,  and  stopped  dead 
till  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Lifting  the 
over,  one  of  the  attendants  forked  out  the 
litrated  substance,  and  pitched  it  into 
/ooden  tubs  to  be  rinsed. 

"  Doesn't  seem  much  different  from  reg- 
ilar  cotton,*'  I  suggested. 


"  Big  fellows,"  I  observed,  after  watching 
the  drums  for  some  time. 

"  Each  holds  4,000  pounds,"  returned  my 
guide.  Hereupon  he  fondly  patted  a  little 
superannuated  drum  that  reposed  in  their 
shadow.  Upon  its  head  I  read  the  follow- 
ing legend:  "This  barrel  and  one  other 
the  same  size  made  all  the  dope  used  in 
189 1 ."  "  Kodaks  and  '  Movies'  have  multi- 
plied our  business  two  hundred  and  forty 
times   since   then,"    he   continued.     "The 


ElviTRAN^E   TO  vKbpAK    PARK   WQI^i 


.  "  Looks  about  the  same,"  admitted  my^ 
guide,  "but  it  isn't  cotton  any  more.   .It's 
nitro-cellulose." 

MAKING   THE    "dOPE" 

My  guide  next  led  me  through  a  room  full 
of  young  Centrifugals,  all  diligently  at  work 
washing  the  nitrate  of  cellulose.  In  ad- 
joining rooms  were  whole  squadrons  of 
tubs  in  which  the  nitrated  cotton  was  being 
washed  in  forty  waters.  But  the  Mixing 
Room  — that  was  the  place  to  poetize! 
Sixty  huge  drums,  their  heads  punctured 
by  steel  shafts,  were  gravely  revolving  upon 
their  axes.  Men  from  a  platform  above 
were  packing  some  of  the  drums  with  the 
nitro-cellulose,  and  were  adding  the  solvent 
and,  I  believe,  other  things. 


films  -w^  no^  mdkt  everyweek,  would  reach 
from  here  to  Kansas  City!" 

Before  1  left  the  Mixing  Room  I  was 
shown  the  filter  presses  through  which  the 
dope  is  pumped  in  order  to  free  it  from 
dust,  dirt,  or  foreign  particles.  It  looked  a 
good  deal  like  syrup  or  extracted  honey. 
It  had  about  the  same  consistency. 

MAKING     THE     FILM      BASE     AND     COATING 
THE   FILM 

The  film  base,  made  from  this  dope,  is 
about  36  inches  wide.  As  the  film  must  be 
absolutely  uniform  in  thickness,  extreme 
care  is  necessary  in  making  it,  and  the 
mechanical  facilities  must  be  accurate  to  a 
4000th  part  of  an  inch!    The  sheets  of  film 
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base  are  rolled  on  a  core  in  large  rolls  and 
sent  to  the  sensitizing  rooms,  where  all  the 
operations  are,  of  course,  carried  on  in  the 
dark  or  under  a  deep  ruby  light. 

In  line  with  the  infinite  pains  they  take 
to  secure  uniformity,  the  Eastman  Company 
manufactures  its  own  silver  nitrate.  Only 
one  institution  consumes  a  greater  amount 
of  silver  bullion  than  the  Eastman  Company, 
and  that's  the  United  States  mint.  The 
figures  are  staggering.    Six  to  seven  tons 


THE   WONDER  STOkl    OF   THE  KODAK 

THE   ROMANCE  OF  THE   KODAK 


\ 


When  next  I  met  the  Kodak  films,  I 
found  myself  among  a  great  many  of  them 
in  a  sort  of  Japanese  garden.  It  was  a 
scene  I  shall  never  forget.  The  air  was  mild 
and  pleasant,  and  as  1  half  closed  my  eyK, 
1  seemed  to  be  looking  throu^  endless 
vistas  of  softly-colored  lanterns.  The  am- 
stant  chatter  of  the  spooling  machines  and 
every  now  and  then  the  low  humr  of  a  wo 


DEPARTMENT  OF   ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS 


per  month  are  used  at  Kodak  Park.  And 
that  amount  is  equivalent  to  i-30th  of  all 
the  silver  produced  by  American  mines. 

After  the  coating  of  silver  nitrate  emulsion 
has  been  applied,  it  is  left  to  become  dry 
and  hard.  The  film  is  then  cut  into  strips 
for  cameras  and  moving  picture  machines. 
For  the  latter  they  are  cut  into  widths  of 
if  inches,  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper  and 
tinfoil,  and  packed  in  sealed  tin  boxes 
which  are  light  proof.  In  this  form  the 
film  is  shipped  to  the  moving  picture 
makers. 


man's  voice  were  all  that  kept  my  fancy 
close  to  the  land  of  Kodaks. 

As  soon  as  I  could  fix  my  mind  upon 
practical  things,  I  watched  the  lightning 
movements  of  a  skilled  operator.  She 
seemed  to  possess  full  authority  over  a 
whirligig  that  was  winding  up  Kodak 
cartridges  at  a  bewildering  rate.  Her 
duties  were  simply  to  fasten  the  film  to  the 
backing,  tip  the  wink  to  the  whirligig,  and 
apply  the  brake.  I  guess  there  must  have 
been  five  hundred  such  machines  all  chatter- 
ing at  once. 
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But  this  department  is  no  place  for  exact 
figures.  It  is  altogether  too  perfectly 
staged.  Myriads  of  orange  lights  are  swing- 
ing just  above  the  work  at  regular  intervals. 
They  look  like  regiments  of  trained  glow- 
worms, which,  let  us  say,  have  been  cap- 
tured at  great  expense  on  the  moonlit 
meadows  of  New  England. 

While  1  was  dreaming  away  my  time  in 
this  glamorous  department,  1  was  startled 
by  the  sound  of  a  steam  whistle.     Instantly 


girls  the  shortest  way  to  the  fire  escapes. 

If  afire " 

He  had  got  just  about  as  far  as  this  in 
his  explanation  when  a  small  army  of  men 
marched  two  by  two  through  a  door  close 
by,  patrolled  the  entire  floor,  and  returned 
each  to  his  post.  In  less  than  two  minutes 
after  the  first  whistle  had  blown,  the  girls 
had  streamed  back  from  the  fire  escapes 
and  were  operating  the  whirligigs  once 
more. 


THE    PHYSICO-CHEMICAL    LABORATORY 


my  Japanese  garden  was  the  scene  of 
soldierly  activity.  1  looked  about  me 
in  astonishment,  but  before  1  could 
fathom  the  situation,  every  last  girl  had 
marched  out  of  the  room  and  left  me 
all  alone.  My  solitude,  however,  was  not 
for  long. 

"  Fire  drill,"  explained  the  superintendent, 
coming  up  to  me.  "Do  you  see  those 
little  patches  of  subdued  light?"  (For  the 
first  time  1  noticed  here  and  there  along 
the  walls  and  close  to  the  floor,  the 
merest  touch  of  gray).    '* Those  show  the 


EVEN    THE   MACHINES  ARE    KINDLY  DISPOSED 

Among  the  numerous  provisions  for  the 
welfare  of  its  employees,  the  Eastman  Com- 
pany has  taken  especial  pains  to  protect 
them  from  the  machines.  Shortly  after  1 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  my  host,  1 
was  conducted  into  a  dark-room  —  a  favor- 
ite reception  they  accorded  me  in  Rochester 
—  and  invited  to  watch  some  moving  pic- 
tures. Then  followed  a  procession  of  pho- 
tographs showing  workmen  operating  vari- 
ous machines.    A  very  adroit  fellow  was 
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shoving  plates  of  steel  under  a  punching 
machine.  Perhaps  the  temptation  to  mangle 
his  fingers  would  have  come  only  once  in  a 
lifetime.  But  Eastman  takes  no  chances. 
Before  giving  the  plate  a  terrific  punch,  the 
machine  takes  care  to  interpose  a  guard, 
and  gently  forces  the  operator  out  of  the 
way.  Other  safety  devices  of  even  more 
interest  are  everywhere  installed.  The  old 
fashioned  buzz  saw,  for  example,  which 
every  now  and  then  used  to  dart  out  and 
snip  off  a  thumb  or  index  finger,  is  now 
housed   comfortably  under  a  close-fitting 


THE    SPECTROSCOPIC    LABORATORY 
A     DEPARTMENT    FOR    THE     ANALYZING   OF    LIGHT 

little  roof.  His  fangs  have  not  been 
plucked  exactly,  but  his  appetite  has  been 
chastened. 

Not  only  has  the  Eastman  Company  safe- 
guarded its  employees  from  accident  —  to 
the  extent  of  reducing  the  number  of  in- 
juries within  the  last  two  years  by  44  per 
cent  —  it  has  also  fostered  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
among  the  men  and  women  working  there 
which  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  found  every 
day  among  the  industries.  Many  of  the 
employees  —  a  surprising  number  —  have 
grown  up  with  the  concern.  And  those 
who  have  proved  worthy  of  trust  assured 
me  they  had  never  regretted  their  con- 
nection with  the  Eastman  Company. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  their  allegiance  to 
George  Eastman  is  the  confidence  they  feel 
in  his  leadership.  No  one  realizes  more 
keenly  than  does  Mr.  Eastman  the  respon- 
sibilities that  come  with  power.  And  so 
to-day,  as  head  of  the  photographic  industry, 
he   is   still   maintaining  a   broad   creative 


policy,  and  is  constructively  applying  the 
resources  of  a  great  organization  to  the 
advancement    of    photography. 

A    BULWARK  OF   SCIENCE 

Amid  a  maze  of  factories  at  Kodak  Park, 
there  is  one  structure  where  the  aspirations 
of  the  Eastman  Company  are  brou^t 
clearly  into  focus.  To  inspect  this  build- 
ing was  the  biggest  privilege  of  alK  for  it  is 
the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Eastman 
Company  and  represents  already  a  co&- 
tribution  of  over  $100,000.00  totheadvance- 
ment  of  science. 

1  think  my  first  surprise  came  from  the 
delightfully  uncommercial  atmosphere  that 
pervaded  the  place.  In  all  the  other 
departments  I  had  inspected,  the  qu^tioa 
of  cost  and  profit  had  been  of  vital  concent 
Everywhere  else  they  had  applied  the 
business  gauge.  But  here  in  the  Research 
Laboratory  things  were  estimated  from  a 
different  angle  —  and  the  gauge  seemed 
unaffected  by  either  cost  or  return.  Except 
for  the  fact  that  in  optical  and  photo- 
graphic equipment  this  laboratory  is 
undoubtedly  more  complete,  the  whole  place 
seemed  transplanted  from  a  big  university 
and  set  among  its  giant  companions  to 
make  more  perfect  the  science  of  photo- 
graphy. 

Photographic  research  has  heretofore 
been  uncertain  —  owing  to  the  fact  that 
experiments  have  usually  been  made  upon 
materials  of  whose  manufacture  the  experi- 
menter knew  little  or  nothing.  This  is  by 
no  means  a  reflection  upon  the  universities 
or  upon  small  manufacturing  plants.  The 
cost  of  equipping  a  laboratory  with  the 
necessary  appliances  is  so  enormous  that 
none  but  the  very  largest  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  appropriate  so  much  money  to 
the  enterprise.  Thus  it  has  befallen  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  as  the  largest 
single  manufacturer  of  photographic  ma- 
terial, to  carry  into  new  realms  of  discovery 
the  standards  of  photography.  From  my 
personal  observation,  1  am  convinced  that 
the  Eastman  Company  has  measured 
squarely  up  to  the  obligations  imposed  by 
its  pre-eminence. 

The  first  achievement  has  been  to  estab- 
lish the  investigations  upon  a  basis  that 
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is  absolutely  scientific.  The  Eastman  Re- 
search Laboratory  knows  what  is  the  com- 
position of  the  gelatins  and  the  degree  of 
uniformity  in  a  series  of  plates,  because  it 
has  manufactured  those  plates  in  that 
very  building.  Indeed,  this  laboratory 
corresponds  to  a  small  but  perfectly  ap- 
pointed private  factory,  for  it  has  its  in- 
dependent refrigeration  system,  its  inde- 
pendent ventilating  and  air  purification 
system,  and  every  imaginable  convenience 


(i)  the  making  of  highly  specialized  photo- 
graphic material  for  scientists  and  for  spec- 
ialists in  photography,  (2)  the  thorough  study 
of  those  processes  as  yet  undeveloped  but 
likely  to  have  commercial  significance  in  the 
future,  (3)  the  abstract  investigation  of  prob- 
lems in  optics  and  the  theory  of  photography. 
The  expert  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  has 
transferred  from  England  his  activities  as  the 
foremost  color  separatist  in  the  world,  and  is 
here  engaged,  among  other  things,  in  super- 


THE    PROJECTION    ROOM 
WHERE    MOTION    PICTURE    WORK    IS    TESTED 


in  the  way  of  steam,  compressed  air,  vacuum 
and  various  kinds  of  electrical  currents. 

In  the  basement,  whither  1  was  first 
conducted,  I  saw  all  these  in  their  mag- 
nificence. The  same  processes  which  1  had 
watched  in  the  big  Kodak  Works  I  was  privi- 
leged to  watch  here  upon  a  smaller  scale. 
It  was  as  if  the  enterprise  and  efficiency  of 
them  all  had  been  transferred  and  newly 
ordered  in  this  miniature  of  the  Kodak 
Park  Sensitizing  Works. 

The  functions  of  the  Research  Labora- 
tory may  be  roughly  grouped  as  follows: 


intending  the  making  of  some  of  the  most 
delicate  filters  used  in  color  photography. 

As  an  example  of  the  struggle  for  perfec- 
tion which  is  waged  here,  experiments  in 
motion  picture  color  work  were  particularly 
interesting.  So  too  was  the  manufacture  of 
plates  for  astronomical  work.  In  this  lab- 
oratory they  had  not  long  before  made  a 
special  plate  for  photographing  the  hydro- 
gen atmosphere  of  the  sun.  Of  course  the 
quantity  of  such  plates  is  so  small  that  it 
would  never  pay  any  one  to  make  thpm. 
Yet  the  Research  Laboratory  is  not  only 
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ready  to  make  them,  it  will  test  them  out  in 
working  conditions.  Frequently,  too,  from 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  astronomer's 
work,  its  experts  can  even  advise  him  as  to 
the  kind  of  plate  he  really  wants.  All  of 
which  is  one  of  the  little  ways  in  which  the 
Eastman  Company  interprets  its  obliga- 
tions to  science. 

But   in   the  higher   realm  of  scientific 
theory,  from  which  every  commercial  aspect 
has  been  obliterated,  the  contributions  of 
the  Research  Laboratory  may  even  now  be 
forecast.    Up  in  the  measurements  room, 
in  a  jungle  of  Ger- 
man,   English,    and 
American  i  n  s  t  r  u  - 
ments,  1  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Photo- 
meter.    For  perhaps 
three  years  two  men 
will  be  specially  de- 
tailed to  thismachine 
in   an   endeavor   to 
settle  for  photogra- 
phic purposes  an  ab- 
solute   standard    of 
light .    In  another 
room  the  perfection 
of  the   spectroscope 
is  being  achieved  — 

witness  the  new  screen  making  visible  the 
ultra-violet  rays,  while  at  the  same  time 
showing  the  lines  of  our  limited  spectrum. 
In  X-ray  work,  too,  has  come  about  the 
perfection  of  a  plate  sensitive  enough  to 
catch  the  heart  not  as  a  blur  but  as  a  clearly 
defined  organ. 

All  these  things,  and  a  hundred  more, 
made  my  journey  through  the  Research 
Laboratory  one  of  compelling  interest. 
Indeed,  as  1  stepped  out  of  the  door,  I 
almost  scolded  myself  for  not  knowing 
about  this  wonderful  place  before.  But 
then  came  to  me  the  old  truth  that  the  men 
who  are  actually  clearing  away  the  unknown 
places  often  work  in  such  retirement  that 
their  achievements  are  either  unappre- 
ciated or  misunderstood. 

The  Research  Laboratory  I  have  ex- 
plained in  some  detail,  chiefly  because  it 
so  clearly  represents  the  Eastman  spirit. 
But  the  experimental  work  of  the  Company 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  Kodak  Park  and 
its    Research    Laboratory.     In    the    four 


A  CORNER  IN  THE  PHOTO-TECHNICAL  LIBRARY 


camera  works  which  the  Company  oper- 
ates in  Rochester  —  entirely  apart  from 
though  working  in  harmony  with  Kodak 
Park  — there  are  extensive  experimetipl 
departments,  not  perhaps  so  improve 
and  alluring  as  the  one  at  Kodak  Pafl^^Stt 
nevertheless  eflFective  in  their  particularMil 
—  the  designing  of  better,  more  convei^itt 
cameras.  To-day,  for  instance,  a  Km! 
at  I20.00  makes  the  same  size  picture  jM 
is  better  in  every  detail  than  the  sixt3^-fiie 
dollar  Kodak  of  a  few  years  ago.  B^des, 
the  new  one  will  go  in  the  pocket,  wfaeieK 
the  old  one  was  as 
big  as  a  hat  box. 

Only  one  principle 
could   have    guided 
the  Kodak  indostiy 
into   its    p reseat 
power  and  influence. 
That    principle;    to 
my  mind,  is  synsbol- 
ized  by  the  phase, 
"The  Spirit  of  Do- 
ing Things  Better." 
The  workmen  have 
it  —  they  speak  with 
pride  of  the  devices 
they  have  applied  to 
their  machines   and 
the  operations  they  have  eliminated.    The 
superintendents  have  it  —  they  seem  united 
in  their  determination  to  make  better  and 
better  all  the  perfect  things  of  to-day.   It  is  a 
spirit  which  it  is  impossible  to  conquer,  a 
constructive  spirit  which  means  progress. 

The  same  foresight  which  a  generation 
ago  led  George  Eastman  to  invent  and  mar- 
ket the  Kodak,  still  looks  toward  a  greater 
future  in  photography  and  builds  toward 
that  future  in  the  spirit  of  doing  things 
better.  His  was  not  the  work  of  the  mere 
inventor  —  it  required  nerve  and  enter- 
prise and  money  to  carry  out  the  ideas  that 
he  and  his  experimentalists  developed.  The 
nerve  and  the  enterprise  were  his  from  the 
start.  The  money  in  the  early  days  was  forth- 
coming from  those  who  had  confidence  in  the 
ability  and  foresight  of  the  young  inventor. 
To-day  the  company  does  not  hesitate  to  in- 
vest in  buildings  or  in  machinery  or  in  the  ser- 
vices of  men  of  the  highest  scientific  attain- 
ment wherever  such  investment  appears  to 
promise  the  advancement  of  photography. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  HORSE  POWER 


PEOPLE  talk  about  the  horse  power  of  automobiles 
every  day  but  very  few  really  know  the  meaning  of 
this  term.  1 1  is  worth  while  knowing,  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  are  reprinting  herewith  an  interesting  and 
comprehensive  article  on  this  subject  which  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  Country  Life  in  America. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  an  automobile  road  race 
was  won  by  a  certain  light  car  that  was  driven  by  a 
four-horsepower  motor.  That  same  model  of  car  is 
made  to-day,  and  is  equipped  with  the  same  size  of 
motor,  but  the  power  it  develops  is  now  conservatively 
given  as  twelve.  Here  is  an  actual  increase  of  200 
percent,  in  power  developed  with  no  change  in  the  size 
of  the  motor.  From  this  it  might  be  assumed  that  the 
horsepower,  as  a  unit  applied  to  motor  cars,  has  been 
reduced  in  size,  but  such  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Thefactofthematteristhatimproved  design,  materials 
and  workmanship  have  trebled  the  maximum  power 
that  could  be  obtained  from  a  gasolene  engine  cylinder 
a  few  years  ago. 

A  horse  power,  when  reduced  to  its  simplest  form, 
represents  the  amount  of  work  required  to  raise  33,000 
pounds  one  foot  in  one  minute,  or  its  equivalent.  By 
means  of  mathematics,  physics,  or  laboratory  tests,  the 
work  required  to  overcome  every  resistance  can  be 
reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  foot-pounds. 
Conversely,  a  machine  which  will  overcome  this  pre- 
viously determined  resistance  in  a  known  time  exerts 
a  certain  power,  which  may  be  reduced  to  horsepower. 
Thus  the  purpose  of  horsepower  formulae  and  block 
tests  is  to  determine,  by  theory  and  experiment,  the 
number  of  pounds  that  can  be  lifted  a  given  height  in 
a  given  time  by  a  certain  machine. 

The  one  universal  horsepower  formula  for  all  re- 
ciprocating engines,  whether  of  the  steam,  compressed 
air,  or  internal  combustion  type,  is: 

Indicated  horsepower= in  which 

33,000 

P  is  the  average  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
exerted  on  the  piston  head  throughout  the  entire 
working  stroke. 

/  is  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet  (a  4-inch  stroke 
being  represented  by  .3333,  etc.) 

a  is  the  area  of  the  piston  head  in  square  inches. 

n  is  the  number  of  working  strokes  per  minute 
(being  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  in  a  single- 
acting  steam  engine  or  two-cycle  gasolene  engine;  and 
one  half  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  in  a 
four-cycle  gasolene  engine). 


The  formula  is  for  each  cylinder  of  an  engine,  there^ 
fore  a  four-cylinder  engine  should  develop  foar  times 
the  power  obtained  by  the  above  equation. 

This  formula  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  derivaticiL 
The  average  pressure  exerted  in  p>ounds  per  square 
inch  (P),  times  the  number  of  square  inches  to  which  . 
this  is  applied  (a)  gives  the  total  force  available  at  each  [ 
working  stroke  —  in  pounds.  The  length  of  this  ' 
stroke  (/)  in  feet,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times  ^ 
this  is  applied  in  one  minute  (n),  gives  the  number  <rf . 
feet  per  minute  through  which  the  force  of  the  above-  | 
determined  weight  is  exerted.  That  is,  that  number 
of  foot-pounds  of  work-performing  ability  is  put  iatt» 
the  cylinder  every  minute.  In  order  to  reduce  this  to 
horsepower,  we  have  but  to  divide  by  33*,oob  —  the  - 
number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  accomplished  in  one 
minute  by  one  horsepower. 

Here  would  seem  to  be  a  most  simple  method 
whereby  every  automobile  owner  may  determine  the  ; 
power  developed  by  his  own  motor.  1  The  bore  and 
stroke  of  every  motor  are  noted  in  the  manufacturer's  ' 
specifications,  and  it  is  but  elementary  arithmetic  to 
reduce  the  inches  of  stroke  to  feet,  and  to  find  the  area 
of  the  piston  from  its  diameter  as  given  — "bore"  aad 
diameter,  in  this  case,  being  synonymous. 

All  of  the  "  Plan"  factors  have  been  accounted  for 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  as  ^hoWn  above; 
represents  the  average  number  of  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch  that  is  exerted  on  the  piston  fhroughont 
its  working  stroke.  In  any  expansion  engii^,  this 
depends  upon  the  initial  pressure,  the  length  of  time 
that  this  is  maintained,  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  and  the  character  of  the  expansive  gas.  The 
pressure  is  highest,  of  course,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke,  and  reaches  its  minimum  at  the  end.  The 
pressure  of  the  explosion  on  the  average  gasolene  engine  ] 
is  from  250  to  300  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  in  some 
instances  may  reach  as  high  as  400  pounds  —  depending  | 
upon  the  character  of  the  fuel,  the  nature  of  the  mixture, 
and  the  amount  of  compression  to  which  it  is  subjected 
previous  to  ignition.  The  gas  expands,  and  this  initial 
pressure  drops  to  about  forty  pounds  per  square  indi 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  at  which  pressure  it  is  dis- 
charged into  the  exhaust  pipe.  But  between  these 
limits  there  is  an  average  pressure  maintained  through- 
out the  entire  stroke;  this  is  known  as  the  "mean 
effective  pressure,"  and  is  represented  by  the  (P)  now 
under  discussion. 

Peculiarly  enough,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtaii 
the  correct  value  for  the  mean  effect. 
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An  Ideal  Winter  Cruise 
South  America, 
64  days,  $300  and  up 

Where  can  you  spend  sixty-four  days 
of  this  winter  to  better  advantage  than 
among  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
South  America?  To  those  who  have 
never  been  there,  day  after  day  unfolds 
new  scenes  each  of  which  brings 
fresh  surprise  and  pleasure. 

Go  to  South  America  this  winter  and 
enjoy  it  as  thousands  have  before  you. 
See  its  giant  mountains,  ks  tropic 
valleys,  and  lis  great  cities. 

AVrite  us  today  for  illustnited  book  that 
^ves  full  details  of  64-day  cnuset  that 
include  visits  to  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro^ 
Santos,  Montevideo.  Buenos  Ayres,  Sao 
Paulo,  Barbados  and  Trinidad  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  optional  triph  to  Panama  and 
Valparaiso.     Cost  $300  and  up. 

Xnese  cruises  are  made  by  the  magnificent 
new  Twin-Screw  steamships  VESTRIS  and 
VAN  DYCK  equipped  with  all  modem 
safety  devices  and  affording  passengers  the 
comforts  of  a  well  appointed  hoteL 

For  booklet  addresst 

LAMPORT  &  HOLT  LINE 

BUSK  &  DANIELS,  General  Agents 
319  Produce  Exchange  New  York 


PANAMA  CANAL 
»£  WEST  INDIES 


A  CMtoe  oi  Edacatlon 
Pleasiire 


This  winter  you  cannot  do  better 
than  to  take  one  of  the  splendid 
North  German  Uoyd  cruises  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  West  Indies,  emerald  islands 
set  in  a  turquoise  sea,  rich  m  history, 
romance,  and  tropic  splendor,  exert 
a  never-ending  influence  on  the 
traveler. 

Of  the  Panama  Canal,  that  titanic 
labor  undertaken  and  executed  by 
Slant  minds,  you  have  read  much. 
Now  sec  it  for  yourself  via  the 

NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYO 

The  cruises  arc  made  by  the 
GROSSER  KURFUERST.  one 
of  the  splendid  Lloyd  steamers. 
She  18  steady,  commodious,  com- 
fortable. The  tnp  is  worth  taking 
for  the  voyage  alone. 

Duration  of  21  or  29  days,  Jan. 
14th,  Feb.  12th,  and  Mar.  19th. 
Including  stops  at  Havana,  San- 
tiago, Kingston,  Colon,  La  Guaira, 
Port  of  Spain,  Brighton,  Barbados, 
Fort  de  France,  St.  Pierre,  St 
Thomas,  San  Juan,  Nassau. 

The  cost  is  $160.00,  up. 

For  full  information  address 

OELRICHS  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS 


ff  BiOttdmgr 


NewYoilc 


B.CIan8senfaif  ACom  CUofo 
Central  Natioiua  Buk,  St.  Looli 
Robert  Capelle.  San  Frandaco 
AUoway  A  Champion,  Winntpeff 


The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  furnish  information  about  foreign 


w 
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ANSWERS  TO  QJJESTIONS  ABOUT  FARM  LANDS 


1 06. — Q.  Please  give  me  your  opinion  of  this 
proposition :  The  investment  of  $4,000  (J2, 500  to 
remaih  on  a  5  percent,  mortgage)  which  is $500 
less  than  my  entire  capital,  in  a6o-acrefarm  in 
western  Massachusetts,  twelve  miles  from  a 
railroad  over  good  road.  A  proposed,  trolley 
extension  will  bring  transportation  facilities 
within  half  a  mile.  Ten. acres  of  apples,,  some 
plums  and  grapes,  a  horse,  tools,  100  chickens, 
an  excellent  house  and  barn,  and  a  good  water 
supply  are  included.  About  fifty  acres  in  all 
are  well  adapted  to  apples.  There,  is  an  es- 
tablished market  for  garden,  truck,  large 
enough  to  meet  most  expenses,  and  the  place 
has  a  good  reputation  among  fruit  buyers. 

A.  ■  This  problem  hinges  principally  not  on, 
the  farm  but  on  the  man.  Apparently  the 
only  disadvantage  is  the' distance  to  a  station. 
I  he  point  is,  can  you,  as  a  farriier,  measure  up 
to  the  place.? 

\o'j.—^Q.  Please  inform  me  about  soil  and 
conditions  in  Buckingham  County,  -Virginia, 
and  why  land  seems  so  cheap  there. 

A.  Our  impression  is  that  the  price  is  low 
because  of  (a)  poor  railroad  facilifies,  (b) 
limited  population  (27  to  the  square  mile  in 
19 10),  and  (c)  a  general  agricultural  stagnation 
only  too  common  among  Southern  rural  com- 
munities and  due,  in  part,  to  the  hookworrh. 
That  conditions  are  improvng  is  indicated' by 
the  increase  of  160  per  cent,  in  the  value  of 
farm  property,  between  1900  and  1910,  and  by 
the  rise  in  the  average  price  of  farm  land  from 
$3.34  to  $8.41  per  acre.  Much  of  the  land, 
inherently  good,  is  undoubtedly  run  down  and 
unproductive  as  a  result  of  poor  farming 
methods.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  G.  W. 
Koiner,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  at  Washington,  can  put  you 
in  touch  with  local  farmers  or  investigators. 

108. —  Q.  A  list  of  vacant  public  lands, 
issued  by  the  General -Land  Office,  includes 
about  800  acres  of  '*good  farm  land"  open  to 
homesteaders  in  Oceana  County,  Michigan. 
Why  does  land  in  such  a  central  location  remain 
unentered?  How. can  1  find  out  all  about  it, 
and  its  exact  location? 

A.  The  latest  General  Land  Office  list  was 
issued  July  i,  191 1.  The  land  you  mention 
may  have  been  entered  by  now,  or  its  inacces- 
sibility may  be  such  as  to  offset  its  desirability. 
The  local  land  office  at  Marquette  will,  for  a 
small  sum,  send  maps  showing  the  location, 
of  vacant  land;  but  to  homestead  any  of 
it  you  must  certify  to  a  personal  examination 
which  would  best  enable  you  to  find  out  all 
about  it. 


109. —  Q.    Please  give  me  information  as  to 
agricultural    features    of    El<toraclo    Couoflb^ 
California. 

A.    Agriculturally  the    county    comi) 
three  belts,   runnihg: north  and   south. 
western,  lowest  zone,  bordering  the  Sacr 
Valley,  is  slightly  rolling  and  sppports^ 
stock  raising,  and  grazing  ihdustHes,-- 
ored  sites  among  the  foothills  ofH 
slightly  higher  section,  tree  fruits  arid  ; 
raised,  although   mining  is   the  chief 
try.     Farther  east,  where  the  elevatioil  .1 
from  3, '000  to  7,000  •  feet,  shteep;  catt 
horses  are  pastured  among  feresr5#«f 
.  and  cedar.    *    ' 

I  he  most  Valuable' products  in  19101^^ 
hay  and  forage,  worth  $196,688;  fruit ; 
J  143,924;  vegetables,  $41,950;  cereals,  %%{ 
all  other  crops,  $73,813.  Grains  cut  greefll 
wild- grasses  covered  87  per  cent;- of  the  i^  ' 
acres  devoted  to  hay,-:  of  the.'  180,017 
61,800  were  peaches  and  nectarines, 
pears,  32,764  plums  and  prunes,  and  31,1 
apples;  581,342  grape  vines  and  1,512  nut  tr 
mostly  walnuts,  were  reported.  Thirty-fi 
per  cent,  of  the  716  farms,  or  one  half  of  one' 
per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area,  is  irrigated; 
the  average  value  of  land  is  about  $12  an  acre. 
There  is  no  climatic  data  available  for  this 
county,  but  in  Amador  County,  immediately 
south,  lone  (elevation  287  feet)  receives  an 
average  annual  rainfall  of  20  inches,  and 
Kennedy's  Mine,  at  1,500  feet  elevation,  re- 
ceives 37  inches. 

no. —  Q.  The  Sumter,  S.  C,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  practically  giving  away  farms  in 
order  to  colonize  that  locality.  Can  you  tell 
me  these  things:  (a)  Is  the  land  there  flat  or 
rolling;  (b)  is  malaria  prevalent;  (c)  can  Irish 
potatoes  be  grown  there;  (d)  do  you  think  the 
proposition  a  fair  and  square  one? 

A,  The  best  available  description  of  that 
'  locality  is  the  Soil  Survey  of  Sumter  County, 
1907,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Soils, Washington,  D.  C.  Get  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  indicate  on  the  map  just  where 
their  farms  are  so  as  to  apply  the  infoi^matiqn 
intelligently.  We  do  not  think  that  malaria 
is  prevalent  there,  or,  at  least,  that  it  need  be 
if  mosquitoes  are  kept.  down.  White  pota- 
toes are  grown  in  the  county  but  are  seventh 
in  order  of  importance,  being  led  by  cotton, 
corn,  oats,  hay,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco. 
We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
organization  will  live  up  to  its  agreements. 
On  the  whole  we  consider  this  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  the  right  men;  yet  we  would  not 
advise  the  acquisition  of  a  farm,  even  on  these 
easy  terms,   until   it  had  ^^een  examined. 
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Yet,  although  the  manufacturer  welcomes 
fcry  new  speed-increasing  device,  the  office — 
lods  along  in  the  old  time  "hand-made**  way. 

Why  not  do  away  with  much  of  the  time- 
iDing,  cost-increasing  hand-work?  And  come  iq>- 
(^te  with  the  Addressograph  ? 

In  244  lines  of  busmess — yours  among  them— 
ke  Addressograph  has  displaced  hands  in  handling 
M  of  names — just  as  the  typewriter  has  displaced 
bem  in  writing  letters. 

For  with  the  Addressograph,  a  boy  can  do  in 
K)  mmutes  what  it  takes  a  hi^-priced  clerk  a  day 
D  do  with  a  pen. 


He  can  go  in  the  mailing  room  and  not  only 
simplify  the  mailing  lists  but  enable  you  to  get  NEW 
business  at  a  less  cost  by  following  up  your  cus- 
tomers more  regularly  and  more  rapidly. 

He  can  take  the  labor  from  your  bookkeeper 
of  addressing  monthly  statements,  monthly  bills, 
invoices,  checks,  vouchers,  ledger  pages,  etc.  He 
can  cut  the  time  of  making  up  pay-rolls  from 
days  to  hours  by  addressing  the  envelopes,  time- 
cards,  time-tickets,  record  cards,  etc.  And  he  can 
inaease  the  shq>ping  clerk*s  efficiency  by  address- 
ing tags,  labels,  freight  bills  and  bills  of  lading 
in  a  twentieth  of  the  time  it  takes  with  a  pen. 


Wherever  there  are  lists  of  names,  there  the  Addressograph  spells  a  saving  in  time  and  costs. 
Over  2^4  lines  of  business — yours  among  them — have  found  it  as  indispensable  to  effi- 
ciency as  the  telephone  and  the  typewriter.  Can't  we  tell  you  why — in  detail  ?  Write  us* 

pe  Addressograph  Company,  902  W.  Van  Boren  St.,  Chicago,  DL 
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The  economy  and  ease  of  using  Williams^ 
Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick  is  exceeded 
only  by  the  luxury  and  comfort  it  affords 

SPECIAL  OFFER    Suit  Case  Sets 

In  order  that  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  our  new 
toilet  requisites  may  have  an  opportunity  to  try  some  of 
them^  we  have  prepared  very  attractive  sets  of  samples 
which  we  call  "Men's  Suit  Case  Sets"  and  "Women's  Suit 
Case  Sets."  These  are  handsomely  decorated  boxes  con- 
taining trial  size  reproductions  of  our  regular  packages. 
Either  set  named  below  will  be  sent  for  24  cents  in  stamps. 


Men's  Suit  Case  Set 

Contains 

Holder-Top 

Shaving  Stick 
Shaving  Cream 
Dental  Cream 
Talc  Powder 

Jersey  Cream 
Toilet  Soap 


Women'd  Suit  Case  Set 

Contain 
Talc  Powder 
Dental  Cream 
Cold  Cream 
Jersey  Cream 
Toilet  Soap 
Violet  ToUet 
Water 
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